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PREFACE. 


It  has  afforded  the  Author  great  amusement  and  satisfaction, 
during  the  progress  of  this  work,  to  learn  from  country  friends 
and  from  a  variety  of  ludicrous  statements  concerning  himself 
in  poTincial  newspapers,  that  more  than  one  Yorkshire 
sebooimaster  lays  claim  to  being  the  original  of  Mr.  Squeers. 
One  worthy,  he  has  reason  to  believe,  has  actually  consulted 
authorities  learned  in  the  law,  as  to  his  having  good  grounds 
on  which  to  rest  an  action  for  libel;  another  has  meditated 
a  journey  to  London,  for  the  express  purpose  of  committing 
an  assault  and  battery  upon  his  traducer;  a  third  perfectly 
remembers  being  waited  on  last  January  twelvemonth  by  two 
gentlemen,  one  of  whom  held  him  in  conversation  while  the  other 
took  his  likeness;  and,  although  Mr.  Squeers  has  but  one 
eye,  and  he  has  two,  and  the  published  sketch  does  not  resemble 
him  (whoever  he  may  be)  in  any  other  respect,  still  he  and 
all  his  friends  and  neighbours  know  at  once  for  whom  it  is 
meant,  because — the  character  is  so  like  him. 

While  the  Author  cannot  but  fed  the  full  force  of  the  com- 
pliment thus  conveyed  to  him,  he  ventures  to  suggest  that  these 
contentions  may  arise  from  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Squeers  is  the 
representative  of  a  class,  and  not  of  an  individual.     Where 
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imposture,  ignorance,  and  brutal  cupidity,  are  the  stock  in 
trade  of  a  small  body  of  men,  and  one  is  described  by  these 
characteristiG;^,  all  his  fellows  will  recognise  something  belonging 
to  themselves,  and  each  will  have  a  misgiving  that  the  portrait 
is  his  own. 

To  this  general  description,  as  to  most  others,  there  may  be 
some  exceptions;  and  although  the  Author  neither  saw  nor 
heard  of  any  in  the  course  of  an  excursion  which  he  made  into 
Yorkshire,  before  he  commenced  these  adventures,  or  before 
or  since,  it  affords  him  much  more  pleasure  to  assume  their 
existence  than  to  doubt  it.  He  has  dwelt  thus  long  upon  this 
point,  because  his  object  in  calling  public  attention  to  the 
system  would  be  very  imperfectly  fulfilled,  if  he  did  not  state 
now  in  his  own  person^  emphatically  and  earnestly,  that  Mr. 
Squeers  and  his  school  are  faint  and  feeble  pictures  of  an  exist* 
ing  reality,  purposely  subdued  and  kept  down  lest  they  should 
be  deemed  impossible — that  there  are  upon  record  trials  at  law 
in  which  damages  have  been  sought  as  a  poor  recompense  for 
lasting  agonies  and  disfigurements  inflicted  upon  children  by 
the  treatment  of  the  master  in  these  places,  involving  such 
offensive  and  foul  details  of  neglect,  cruelty,  and  disease,  as  no 
writer  of  fiction  would  have  the  boldness  to  imagine — ^and  that, 
since  he  has  been  engaged  upon  these  Adventures,  he  has 
received  from  private  quarters  far  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion 
or  distrust,  accounts  of  atrocities,  in  the  perpetration  of  which 
upon  neglected  or  repudiated  children  these  schools  have  been 
the  main  instruments,  very  far  exceeding  any  that  appear  in 
these  pages. 

To  turn  to  a  more  pleasant  subject,  it  may  be  right  to  say, 
that  there  art  two  characters  in  this  book  which  are  draw^n 
&om  life.    It  is  remarkable  that  what  we  call  the  world,  which 
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k  00  Tery  crednloiiA  in  what  professes  to  be  true«  is  most  incre- 
dulous in  what  professes  to  be  imaginary ;  and  that  while  every 
day  in  real  life  it  will  allow  in  one  man  no  blemishes,  and  in 
mother  no  virtues,  it  will  seldom  admit  a  very  strongly-marked 
diaracter,  either  good  or  bad,  in  a  fictitious  narrative,  to  be 
inthin  the  limits  of  probability.  For  this  reason,  they  have 
been  very  slightly  and  imperfectly  sketched.  Those  who  take 
an  interest  in  this  tale  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  Brothers 
Chsebtblb  live;  that  their  liberal  charity,  their  singleness  of 
heart,  their  noble  nature,  and  their  unbounded  benevolence,  are 
no  creations  of  the  Author'^s  brain;  but  are  prompting  every 
day  (and  oftenest  by  stealth)  some  munificent  and  generoua 
deed  in  that  town  of  which  they  are  the  pride  and  honour. 

It  only  now  remains  for  the  writer  of  these  passages,  with 
that  feding  of  regret  with  which  we  leave  almost  any  pursuit 
ihit  has  for  a  long  time  occupied  us  and  engaged  our  thoughts, 
and  which  is  naturally  augmented  in  such  a  case  as  this,  when 
that  pursuit  has  been  surrounded  by  all  that  could  animate  and 
cheer  him  on, — it  only  now  remains  for  him,  before  abandoning 
his  task,  to  bid  his  readers  farewell. 

^^  The  author  of  a  periodical  performance,^^  says  Mackenzie, 
*'  has  indeed  a  claim  to  the  attention  and  regard  of  his  readers, 
more  interesting  than  that  of  any  other  writer.  Other  writers 
sabmit  their  sentiments  to  their  readers,  with  the  reserve  and 
chrcumspection  of  him  who  has  had  time  to  prepare  for  a  public 
appearance.  He  who  has  followed  Horace^s  rule,  of  keeping 
his  book  nine  years  in  his  study,  must  have  withdrawn  many 
an  idea  which  in  the  warmth  of  composition  he  had  conceived, 
ind  altered  many  an  expression  which  in  the  hurry  of  writing 
he  had  set  down.  But  the  periodical  essayist  commits  to  his 
leaders  the  feelings  of  the  day,  in  the  language  which  those 
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feelings  have  prompted.  As  he  has  delivered  himself  with  the 
freedom  of  intimacy  and  the  cordiality  of  friendship,  he  wil 
naturally  look  for  the  indulgence  which  those  relations  may 
claim ;  and  when  he  bids  his  readers  adieu,  will'  hop^  as  well 
as  feel,  the  regrets  of  an  acquaintance,  and  the  tenderness  of 
a  friend.^ 

With  such  feelings  and  such  hopes  the  periodical  essayist,  the 
Author  of  these  pages,  now  lays  them  before  his  readers  in  a 
completed  form,  flattering  himself,  like  the  writer  just  quoted, 
that  on  the  first  of  next  month  they  may  miss  his  company  at 
the  accustomed  time  as  something  which  used  to  be  expected 
with  pleasure ;  and  think  of  the  papers  which  on  that  day  of  so 
many  past  months  they  have  read,  as  the  correspondence  of  one 
who  wished  their  happiness,  and  contributed  to  their  amusement. 
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NICHOLAS    NICKLEBY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCES   ALL   THE   REST. 

tima  once  lived  in  a  sequestered  part  of  the  county  of  Devonshire, 

one  Mr.  Godfrey  Nickleby,  a  Worthy  gentleman,  who  taking  it  into 

hk  beui  rather  late  in  life  that  he  must  get  married,  and  not  being 

pOBg  enough  or  rich  enough  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  a  lady  of  fortune, 

hid  wedded  an  old  flame  out  of  mere  attachment,  who  in  her  turn  had 

taken  him  for  the  same  reason :  thus  two  people  who  cannot  afford  to 

play  cards  for  money,  sometimes  sit  dovm  to  a  quiet  game  for  love. 

Some  ill-conditioned  persons,  who  sneer  at  the  life-matrimonial,  may 
peHnpa  suggest  in  this  place  that  the  good  couple  would  be  better 
fikaaed  to  two  principals  in  a  sparring  match,  who,  when  fortune  is 
low  and  backers  scarce,  will  (Chivalrously  set  to,  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  the  baffetting ;  and  in  one  respect  indeed  this  comparison  would 
hold  good,  for  as  the  adventilrous  pair  of  the  Fives'  Court  will  after- 
wards send  round  a  hat,  and  trust  to  the  bounty  of  the  lookers-on  for 
the  means  of  regaling  themselves,  so  Mr.  Godfrey  Nickleby  and  his 
partoer,-  the  honey-moon  being  over,  looked  wistfully  out  into  the 
worid,  relying  in  no  inoonsidchrable  degree  upon  chance  for  the  improve- 
ttttnt  of  their  means.  Mr.  Nickleby's  income,  at  the  period  of  his 
marriage,  fluctuated  between  sixty  and  eighty  pounds  per  annum. 

There  ate  people  enough  in  the  worl^  heaven  knows !  and  even  in 
Imdon  (where  Mr.  Nickleby  dwelt  in  those  days)  but  few  complaints 
pierail  of  the  population  being  scanty.  It  is  extraordinary  how  long 
I  man  may  look  among  the  crowd  without  discovering  the  fieu^e  of  a 
fiamd,  bat  it  is  no  less  true.  Mr.  Nickleby  looked  and  looked  till  his 
^  became  sore  as  his  healrt,  but  no  friend  appeared;  and  when, 
powiag  tired  of  the  search,  he  turned  his  eyes  homeward,  he  saw  very 
&ye  there  to  relieve  his  weary  vision.  A  painter,  who  has  gazed  too 
^g  vpOQ  some  glaring  colour,  refreshes  his  daaaded  sight  by  looking 
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upon  a  darker  and  more  sombre  tint ;  but  everything  that  met  Mr. 
Nickleby's  gaze  wore  so  black  and  gloomy  a  hne,  that  he  would  have 
been  beyond  description  refreshed  by  the  very  reverse  of  the  contrast. 

At  length,  after  five  years,  when  Mrs.  Nickleby  had  presented  her 
husband  with  a  couple  of  sons,  and  that  embarrassed  gentleman,  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  making  some  provision  for  his  fiskmily, 
was  seriously  revolving  in  his  mind  a  little  commercial  speculation  of 
insuring  his  life  next  quarter>day,  and  then  falling  from  the  top  of  tho 
Monument  by  accident,  there  came  one  morning,  by  the  general  post, 
a  black-bordered  letter  to  inform  him  how  his  uncle,  Mr.  Ralph 
Nickleby,  was  dead,  and  had  left  him  the  bulk  of  his  little  property, 
amounting  in  all  to  five  thousand  pounds  sterfing. 

As  the  deceased  had  taken  no  further  notice  of  his  nephew  in  his 
life-time,  than  sending  to  his  eldest  boy  (who  had  been  christened  after 
him,  on  desperate  speculation)  a  silver  spoon  in  a  morocco  case,  which 
as  he  had  not  too  much  to  eat  with  it,  seemed  a  kind  of  satire  upon  his 
having  been  bom  without  that  useful  article  of  plate  in  his  mouth,  Mr. 
Godfrey  Nickleby  could  at  first  scarcely  believe  the  tidings  thus  con- 
veyed to  him.  On  further  examination,  however,  they  turned  out  ta 
be  strictly  correct.  The  amiable  old  gentleman,  it  seemed,  had  intended 
to  leave  the  whole  to  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  and  had  indeed  exe- 
cuted a  will  to  that  efiect ;  but  tlie  Institution  having  been  unfortunate 
enough,  a  few  months  before,  to  save  the  life  of  a  poor  relation  to  whom 
be  paid  a  weekly  allowance  of  three  shillings  and  sixpence,  he  had  m  a 
fit  of  very  natural  exasperation,  revoked  the  bequest  in  a  codicU,  and 
lefl  it  all  to  Mr.  Godfrey  Nickleby ;  with  a  special  mention  of  his 
indignation,  not  only  against  the  sodety  for  saving  the  poor  relation  s 
life,  but  against  the  poor  relation  also,  for  allowing  himself  to  be 
vaved. 

With  a  portion  of  this  property  Mr.  Godfrey  Nickleby  purdiased  a 
small  farm  near  Dawlish,  in  Devonshire,  whither  he  retired  with  his 
wife  and  two  children,  to  live  upon  the  best  interest  he  could  get  for 
the  rest  of  his  money,  and  the  little  produce  he  could  raise  from  his 
land.  The  two  prospered  so  well  together  that,  when  he  died,  some 
fifteen  years  after  this  period,  and  some  five  alter  his  wife,  he  vras 
enabled  to  leave  to  his  eldest  son,  Ralph,  three  thousand  pounds  in 
cash,  and  to  his  youngest  son,  Nicholas,  one  thousand  and  the  fiurm  ; 
if  indeed  that  can  be  called  a  farm,  which,  exclusive  of  house  ancl 
paddock,  is  about  the  size  of  Russell  Square,  measuring  from  the  street^ 
doors  of  the  houses. 

These  two  brothers  had  been  brought  up  together  in  a  school  at 
Exeter,  and  being  accustomed  to  go  home  once  a  week,  had  often 
heard,  from  their  mothers  lips,  long  accounts  of  their  father s  suffer- 
ings  in  his  days  of  poverty,  and  of  their  deceased  uncle's  importance 
in  his  dayv  of  affluence,  which  recitals  produced  a  very,  different 
impression  on  the  two :  for  while  the  younger,  who  was  of  a  timid 
and  retiring  disposition,  gleaned  ftom  thence  nothing  but  forewamings 
to  shim  the  great  world  and  attach  himself  to  the  quiet  routine  of 
m  oooBtry  life ;  Ra^>h,  Uie  elder,  deduced  fiiom  the  often-repeated  tale 
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iSbiB  two  grai  morals  that  riches  are  the  otAy  tme  source  of  happi**- 
nesB  and  power,  and  that  it  is  lawful  and  just  to  compass  tiieir 
acq;iBBition  hj  aU  means  short  of  felony.  ^*  And,"  reasoned  Ralph  with 
fans^,  **  if  no  good  came  of  my  uncle's  money  when  he  was  alive, 
a  great  deal  of  good  came  of  it  after  he  was  dead,  inasmuch  as  my 
fiiilier  has  got  it  now,  and  is  saving  it  up  for  me,  which  is  a  highly 
viitaoiis  purpose ;  and,  going  hade  to  the  oM  gentleman,  good  did 
come  of  it  to  him  too,  for  he  had  the  pleasure  of  thinking  of  it  all 
his  Hfe  long,  and  of  he^  envied  and  courted  hy  all  his  family  hesides." 
And  Ralph  always  wound  up  these  mental  soliloquies  by  arriving  at 
the  conclusion,  that  there  was  nothii^  like  money. 

Not  confining  himself  to  theory,  or  permitting  his  fEU^ulties  to  rust 

evHi  at  that  early  age  in  mere  abstract  speculations,  this  promising  lad 

commenced  usurer  on  a  limited  scale  at  school,  putting  out  at  good 

interest  a  small  capital  of  slate-pencil  and  marbles,  and  gradually  ex- 

tendmg  his  operations  until  they  aspired  to  the  copper  coinage  of  this 

realm,  in  which  he  speculated  to  considerable  advantage.     Nor  did  he 

troubk  his  borrowers  with  abstract  calculations  of  figures,  or  references 

to  ready-reckoners;   his  simple  rule  of  interest   being  all  comprised 

in  the  one  golden  sentence,  "  two-pence  for  every  half-penny,*  which 

greatly  simplified  the  accounts,   and  which,  as  a    familiar  precept, 

more  easily  acquired  and  retained  in  the  memory  than  any  known  rule 

of  arithmetic,  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  to  the  notice  of 

capitalists,  botli  large  and  small,  and  more  especially  of  money-brokers 

and  bill-discounters.     Indeed,  to  do  these  gentlemen  justice,  many  of 

them  are  to  this  day  in  the  frequent  habit  of  adopting  it  with  eminent 

success. 

In  like  manner,  did  young  Ralph  Nickleby  avoid  all  those  minute 
and  intricate  calculations  of  odd  days,  which  nobody  who  has  ever 
worked  sums  in  simple-interest  can  fail  to  have  found  most  embar- 
raapsing,  by  establishing  the  one  general  rule  that  all  siums  of  principal 
and  interest  should  be  paid  on  pocket-money  day,  that  is  to  say,  on 
Saturday ;  and  that  whether  a  loan  were  contracted  on  the  Monday 
or  on  the  Friday,  the  amount  of  interest  should  be  in  both  cases 
the  same.  Indeed  he  argued,  and  with  great  show  of  reason,  that 
it  ought  to  be  rather  more  for  one  day  than  for  five,  inasmuch  as  the 
borrower  might  in  the  former  case  be  very  fairly  presumed  to  be  in 
great  extremity,  otherwise  he  would  not  borrow  at  all  with  such  odds 
against  him.  lliis  fact  is  interesting,  as  illustrating  the  secret  con- 
iKction  and  sympathy  which  always  exists  between  great  minds. 
Though  master  Ralph  Nickleby  was  not  at  that  time  aware  of  it,  the 
class  of  gentlemen  before  alluded  to,  proceed  on  just  the  same  principle 
in  all  their  transactions. 

From  what  we  have  said  of  this  young  gentleman,  and  the  natural' 
admiration  the  reader  will  immediately  conceive  of  his  character,  it  may 
perhaps  be  inferred  that  he  is  to  be  the  hero  of  the  work  which  we 
shall  presently  begin.  To  set  this  point  at  rest  for  once  and  for  ever, 
we  hasten  to  undS^ve  them,  and  stride  to  its  commencement. 

On  the  death  of  his  fiither,  Ralph  Nickleby,  who  had  been  some  time 
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Jbefore  placed  ia  a  mercantile  house  in  London,  applied  himself  pa»* 
fiionately  to  his  old  pursuit  of  money-getting,  in  which  he  speedily  be« 
came  so  huried  and  absorbed,  that  he  quite  forgot  his  brother  for  many 
years ;  and  if  at  times  a  recollection  of  his  old  play-fellow  broke  upon 
him  through  the  haze  in  which  he  lived — ^for  gold  conjures  up  a  mist 
about  a  man  more  destructive  of  all  his  old  senses  and  lulling  to  his 
feelings  than  the  fiimes  of  charcoal — it  brought  along  with  it  a  com- 
panion thought,  that  if  they  were  intimate  he  would  want  to  borrow 
money  of  him :  and  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
said  things  were  better  as  they  were. 

As  for  Nicholas,  he  lived  a  single  man  on  the  patrimonial  estate 
until  he  grew  tired  of  living  alone,  and  then  he  took  to  wife  the 
daughter  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman  with  a  dower  of  one  thousand 
pounds.  This  good  lady  bore  him  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter, 
and  when  the  son  was  about  nineteen,  and  the  daughter  fourteen,  as 
near  as  we  can  guess — impartial  records  of  young  ladies'  ages  being, 
before  the  passing  of  the  new  act,  nowhere  preserved  in  the  registries  of 
this  country — Mr.  Nickleby  looked  about  him  for  the  means  of  repair- 
ing his  capital,  now  sadly  reduced  by  this  increase  in  his  family  and 
the  expenses  of  their  education. 

"  (Speculate  with  it,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

^*  Spec — n — ^late,  my  dear  ?"  said  Mr.  Nickleby,  as  though  in  doubt* 

«'  Why  not  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

**  Because,  my  dear,  if  we  should  lose  it,"  rejoined  Mr.  Nickleby, 
who  was  a  slow  and  time-taking  speaker,  ^'  if  we  shotdd  lose  it,  we 
shall  no  longer  be  able  to  live,  my  dear." 

"  Fiddle,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 
I  am  not  altogether  sure  of  that,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Nickleby. 
There's  Nicholas,"  pursued  the  lady,  "  quite  a  young  man — it's 
time  he  was  in  the  way  of  doing  something  for  himself ;  and  Kate  too, 
poor  girl,  without  a  penny  in  the  world.     Think  of  your  brother ; 
would  he  be  what  he  is,  if  he  hadn't  speculated  ?  " 

"  That's  true,"  jreplied  Mr.  Nickleby.  "  Very  good,  my  dear.  Yes* 
I  will  speculate,  my  dear." 

Speculation  is  a  round  game ;  the  players  see  little  or  nothing  of 
their  cards  at  first  starting ;  gains  may  be  great — and  so  may  losses. 
The  run  of  luck  went  against  Mr.  Nickleby ;   a  mania  prevailed,  a 
bubble  burst,  four  stock-brokers  took  villa  residences  at  Florence,  four 
hundred  nobodies  were  ruined,  and  among  them  Mr.  Nickleby. 

"  The  very  house  I  live  in,"  sighed  the  poor  gentleman,  "  may  be 
taken  from  me  to-morrow.  Not  an  article  of  my  old  furniture,  but 
will  be  sold  to  strangers ! " 

The  last  reflection  hurt  him  so  much,  that  he  took  at  once  to  his  bed^ 
apparently  resolved  to  keep  that,  at  aU  events. 

^^  Cheer  up.  Sir ! "  said  the  apothecary. 
You  mustn't  let  yourself  be  cast  down,  Sir,"  said  the  nurse. 
Such  things  happen  every  day,"  remarked  the  lawyer. 

^^  And  it  is  very  sinful  to  rebel  a^^inst  them,"  whispered  the  cleigy  ^^ 
man. 
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**•  And  what  no  man  with  a  family  ought  to  do,"  added  the  neighbouts. 

Mr.  Nickleby  shook  his  head,  and  motioning  them  all  out  of  the 
loom,  embraced  his  wife  and  children,  and  having  pressed  them  by 
tin»  to  his  languidly  beating  heart,  sunk  exhausted  on  his  pillow. 
Tky  were  concerned  to  find  that  his  reason  went  astray  after  this,  for 
h  babbled  for  a  long  time  about  the  generosity  and  goodness  of  his 
kqih«r,  and  the  merry  old  thnes  when  they  were  at  school  together. 
ITiB  fit  of  wandering  past,  he  solemnly  commended  them  to  One  who 
KTCT  deserted  the  widow  or  her  fatherless  children,  and  smiling  gently 
an  them,  turned  upon  his  face,  and  observed,  that  he  thought  he  could 
&fl  asleep. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  MR,  BALPH  NICKLEBY,  AND  HIS  ESTABLISHMENT,  AND  HIS  UNDER- 
TIKINGS.  AND  OP  A  GREAT  JOINT  STOCK  COMPANY  OP  VAST 
TSATIOXAL    IMPORTANCE. 

Ua.  Ralph  Nickleby  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  what  you  would 

caHiiDachant  :  neither  w^as  he  a  banker,  nor  an  attorney,  nor  a  special 

Jibda;  nor  a  notary.     He  was  certainly  not  a  tradesman,  and  still 

J»  (oald  he  lay  any  claim  to  the  title  of  a  professional  gentleman ; 

&fh  would* have  been  impoasible  to  mention  any  recognised  profession 

to  wbich  he  belonged.     Nevertheless,  as  he  lived  in  a  spacious  house 

IB  Golden  Square,  which,  in  addition  to  a  brass  plate  upon  the  street- 

<^r,  had  another  brass  plate  two  sizes  and  a  half  smaller  upon  the  left 

icmd  door-post,  surmounting  a  brass  model  of  an  infant's  fist  grasping 

a  fiagment  of  a  skewer,  and  displaying  the  word  *'  Office,"  it  was 

dear  that  Mr.  Ralph  Kickleby  did,  or  pretended  to  do,  business  of 

some  kind ;    and  the  fact,  if  it  required  any  further   circumstantial 

mdence,  was   abundantly  demonstrated   by  the  diurnal   attendance, 

between  the  hours  of  half-past  nine  and  five,  of  a  sallow-faced  man  in 

nistv  brown,  who  sat  upon  an  uncommonly  hard  stool  in  a  species  of 

iMider's  pantry  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  and  always  had  a  pen  behind 

His  ear  when  he  answered  the  bell. 

Although  a  few  members  of  the  graver  professions  live  about  Golden 
Square,  it  is  not  exactly  in  anybody's  way  to  or  from  anywhere.  It 
is  one  of  the  squares  that  have  been  ;  a  quarter  of  the  town  that  has 
gone  down  in  the  world,  and  taken  to  letting  lodgings.  Many  of  its 
^ist  and  second  floors  are  let  fiirnished  to  single  gentlemen,  and  it 
Ukes  boarders  besides.  It  is  a  great  resort  of  foreigners.  The  dark- 
nnnplexioned  men  who  wear  large  rings,  and  heavy  watch-guards  and 
^y  whiskers,  and  who  congregate  under  the  Opera  colonnade,  and 
^t  the  box-office  in  the  season,  between  four  and  ^ve  in  the  after* 
•oon,  when  Mr.  Seguin  gives  away  the  orders, — all  live  in  Golden 
Square,  or  within  a  street  of  it.  Two  or  three  violins  and  a  wind 
iB<tnmient  from  the  Oipeto,  band   reside  within  its  precincts.      Its 
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boarding-houses  are  musical^  and  the  notes  of  pianos  and  harps  float 
in  the  evening  time  round  the  head  of  the  mournful  statue,  the  guaidian 
gfanius  of  a  kttle  wilderness  of  shrubs,  in  the  centre  of  the  square. 
Qn  a  summers  n^ht,  windows  are  thrown  open,  and  groups  of 
siwtirthy  mustachio  a  men  are  seen  by  the  passer-by  lounging  at  the 
casements,  and  smoking  fearfully.  Sounds  of  gruff  voices  practising 
yocal  music  invade  the  evenings  silence,  and  the  fumes  of  choice 
tobacco  scent  the  air.  There,  snuff  and  cigars,  and  German  pipes 
and  flutes,  and  violins,  and  violoncellos,  divide  the  supremacy  between 
them.  It  is  the  region  of  song  and  smoke;  Street  bands  are  on  their 
mettle  in  Golden  Square,  and  itinerant  glee-singers  quaver  involuntarily 
as  they  raise  their  voices  ¥rithin  its  boundaries. 

This  would  not  seem  a  spot  very  well  adapted  to  the  transaction  of 
business;  but  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  had  lived  there  notwithstanding 
for  many  years,  and  uttered  no  complaint  on  that  score.  He  knew 
nobody  round  about  and  nobody  knew  him,  although  he  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  immensely  rich.  The  tradesmen  held  that  he  was 
a  sort  of  lawyer,  and  the  other  neighbours  opined  that  he  was  a  kind  of 
general  agent ;  both  of  which  guesses  were  as  correct  and  definite  as 
guesses  about  other  people's  affairs  usually  are,  or  need  to  be. 

Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  sat  in  his  private  office  one  morning,  ready 
dressed  to  walk  abroad.  He  wore  a  bottle-green  spencer  over  a  blue 
ooat;  a  white  waistcoat,  grey  mixture  pantaloons,  and  Wellington 
boots  drawn  over  them :  the  comer  of  a  small-plaited  shirt  frill  strug- 
gled out,  as  if  insisting  to  show  itself,  from  between  his  chin  and  the 
top  button  of  his  spencer,  and  the  garment  was  not  made  low  enough 
to  conceal  a  long  gold  watch-chain,  composed  of  a  series  of  plain  rinffs, 
which  had  its  ^ginning  at  the  handle  of  a  gold  repeater  in  Mr. 
Nickleby's  pocket,  and  its  termination  in  two  little  keys,  one  belong- 
ing to  the  watch  itself,  and  the  other  tp  some  patent  padlock.  He 
wore  a  sprinkling  of  powder  upon  his  head,  as  if  to  make  himself  look 
benevolent ;  but  if  that  were  his  purpose,  he  would  perhaps  have  done 
better  to  powder  his  countenance  also,  for  there  was  something  in  its 
very  wrinkles,  and  in  his  cold  restless  eye,  which  seemed  to  tell  of 
cunning  that  would  announce  itself  in  spite  of  him.  However  this 
might  be,  there  he  was ;  and  as  he  was  all  alone,  neither  the  powder 
nor  the  wrinkles,  nor  the  eyes,  had  the  smallest  efiect,  good  or  bad, 
upon  anybody  just  then,  and  are  consequently  no  business  of  ours 
just  now. 

Mr.  Nickleby  closed  an  account-book  which  lay  on  his  desk,  and 
throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair,  gazed  with  an  air  of  abstraction 
through  the  dirty  window.  Some  Ix>ndon  houses  have  a  melancholy 
little  plot  of  ground  behind  them,  usually  fenced  in  by  four  high  white- 
washed w^alls  and  frowned  upon  by  stacks  of  chimneys,  in  which  there 
vnthers  on  from  year  to  year  a  crippled  tree,  that  makes  a  show 
of  putting  forth  a  few  leaves  late  in  autumn,  when  other  trees  shed 
theirs,  and  drooping  in  the  effort,  lingers  on  all  crackled  and  smoke- 
dried  till  the  following  season,  when  it  repeats  the  same  process,  vod 
perhaps  if  the  weather  be   particularly  genial,   even  tempts  wome 
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ihcnwtic  spKiow  to  chirrup  in  its  brftnehes.  People  sometimes  obI 
these  dark  yards  '^  gardens ;"  it  is  not  supposed  that  they  weie  errat 
pfanifldl,  but  zaiher  that  they  are  pieces  of  unreclaimed  land,  with  tha 
'Withered  yegetation  of  the  original  brick-field.  No  man  thinks  of 
ivaikiiig  in  this  desolate  place,  or  of  turning  it  to  any  account.  A  few 
hampers,  half-a-dozen  broken  bottles,  and  such-like  rubbish,  may  be 
thiown  there  whmk  the  tenant  first  moves  in,  but  nothing  more ;  and 
there  they  remain  till  he  goes  away  again,  the  damp  straw  taking  just 
as  long  to  moulder  as  it  thinks  proper,  and  mingling  with  the  scanty 
boK,  and  stunted  everfarowhs,  and  broken  flower-pots,  that  are  scattered 
mmirafiilly  about — a  prey  to  ^  blacks"  and  dirt. 

It  was  into  a  place  of  this  kind  that  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  gaxed  as 
he  aat  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  looking  out  at  window.  He  had 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  a  distorted  fir-tree,  planted  by  some  former  tenant 
IB  a  tub  that  had  once  been  green,  and  left  there  years  before,  to  rot 
away  piecemeal.  There  was  nothing  very  inviting  in  the  object,  but 
Mr.  Nickleby  was  wrapt  in  a  brown  study,  and  sat  contemplating  it 
wiUi  far  greater  attention  than,  in  a  more  conscious  mood,  he  would 
have  deigned  to  bestow  upon  the  rarest  exotic.  At  length  his  eyes 
wandered  to  a  little  dirty  window  on  the  left,  through  which  the  &ce 
of  the  clerk  was  dimly  visible,  and  that  worthy  chancing  to  look  up, 
be  beckoned  him  to  attend. 

In  obedience  to  this  summons  the  clerk  got  off  the  high  stool  (to 
which  he  had  communicated  a  high  polish,  by  countless  gettings  off 
and  on),  and  presented  himself  in  Mr.  Nickleby's  room.  He  was  a  tall 
man  of  middle-age  with  two  goggle  eyes  whereof  one  was  a  fixture,  a 
mbicund  nose,  a  cadaverous  face,  and  a  suit  of  clothes  (if  the  term  be 
allowable  when  they  suited  him  not  at  all)  much  the  worse  for  wear, 
Tery  mudi  too  small,  and  placed  upon  such  a  short  allowance  of  buttons 
that  it  was  quite  mar>'cllou9  how  he  contrived  to  keep  thetn  on. 

*'  Was  that  half-past  twelve,  Noggs  ?"  said  Mr.  Nickleby,  in  a  sharp 
and  grating  voice. 

**  Not  more  than  five-and-twenty  minutes  by  the — "  Noggs  was 
going  to  add  public-house  clock,  but  recollectiag  himself,  he  substituted 
**  regular  time." 

^  My  watch  has  stopped,"  said  Mr.  Nickleby ;  ^^  I  don't  know  from 
what  cause." 

**  Not  wound  up  "  said  Noggs. 

Yes,  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Nickleby. 

Over- wound  then"  rejoined  Noggs. 

That  can't  very  well  be,"  observed  Mr.  Nickleby. 

Must  be,"  said  Noggs. 

Weill"   said   Mr.   Nickleby,   putting  the   repeater  back  in  his 
pocket ;  ^^  perhaps  it  is." 

Noggs  gave  a  peculiar  grunt  as  was  his  custom  at  the  end  of  ail 
disqputes  with  his  master,  to  imply  that  he  (Noggs)  triumphed,  and 
(jftM  he  rardy  spoke  to  anybody  unless  somebody  spoke  to  him)  fell  into 
a  grim  afleaoe,  and  rubbed  his  hands  slowly  over  each  other,  cracking 
the  joints  of  lua  fingers,  and  squeezing  them  into  all  possible  distortions. 
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The  inoeseant  perfonnanoe  of  this  routine  on  every  occasion,  and  the 
communication  of  a  fixed  and  rigid  look  to  his  unaflPected  eye,  so  as  to 
make  it  uniform  with  the  other,  and  to  render  it  impossible  for  anybody 
to  determine  where  or  at  what  he  was  looking,  were  two  among  the 
numerous  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Noggs,  which  struck  an  inexperienced 
observer  at  first  sight. 

^^  I  am  going  to  the  London  Tavern  this  morning,"  said  Mr. 
Nickleby. 

*'  Public  meeting?"  inquired  Noggs. 

Mr.  Nickleby  nodded.  ^^  I  expect  a  letter  from  the  solicitor  respect- 
ing that  mortgage  of  Ruddle's.  If  it  comes  at  all,  it  will  be  here  by 
the  two  o'clock  delivery.  I  shall  leave  the  city  about  that  time  and 
walk  to  Charing-Cross  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  way ;  if  there  are 
any  letters,  come  and  meet  me,  and  bring  them  with  you." 

Noggs  nodded ;  and  as  he  nodded,  there  came  a  ring  at  the  office 
bell :  the  master  looked  up  from  his  papers,  and  the  clerk  calmly 
remained  in  a  stationary  position. 

*'  The  bell,"  said  Noggs,  as  though  in  explanation ;  *'  at  home  ?" 

«  Yes." 

"To  anybody?" 
.    «Yes." 

«  To  the  tax-gatherer  ?" 
■    *'  No !  Let  him  call  again." 

Noggs  gave  vent  to  his  usual  grunt,  as  much  as  'to  say  "  I  thought 
80 !"  and,  the  ring  being  repeated,  went  to  the  door,  whence  he  pre- 
sently returned  ushering  in,  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Bonney,  a  pale  gen- 
tleman in  a  violent  hurr}'-,  who,  with  his  hair  standing  up  in  great 
disorder  all  over  his  head,  and  a  very  narrow  white  cravat  tied  loosely 
round  his  throat,  looked  as  if  he  had  been  knocked  up  in  the  night 
and  had  not  dressed  himself  since. 

*'  My  dear  Nickleby,"  said  the  gentleman,  taking  off  a  white  Kat 
which  was  so  full  of  papers  that  it  would  scarcely  stick  upon  his  head^ 
*'  there's  not  a  moment  to  lose ;  I  have  a  cab  at  the  door.  Sir 
Matthew  Pupker  takes  the  chair,  and  three  members  of  Parliament 
are  positively  coming.  I  have  seen  two  of  them  safely  out  of  bed  ; 
and  the  third,  who  was  at  Crockford's  all  night,  has  just  gone  home 
to  put  a  clean  shirt  on,  and  take  a  bottle  or  two  of  soda-wata*,  and  wili 
ceitainlv  be  with  us  in  time  to  address  the  meetins:.  He  is  a  little 
excited  by  last  night,  but  never  mind  that;  he  always  speaks  the 
stronger  for  it." 

"  It  seems  to  promise  pretty  well,"  said  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby,  whose 
deliberate  manner  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  vivacity  of  the  other 
man  of  business. 

"  Pretty  well !"  echoed  Mr.  Bonney ;  "  It's  the  finest  idea  that  was 
ever  started.  ^  United  Metropolitan  Improved  Hot  Muffin  and 
Crumpet  Baking  and  Punctual  Delivery  Company.  Capital,  five 
millions,  in  five  liundred  thousand  shares  of  ten  pounds  each.'  Why 
the  very  name  will  get  the  shares  up  to  a  premium  in  ten  days." 

**  And  when  they  (tre  at  a  premium,"  said  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby,  smiling* 
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*^  Whea  they  aie,  yon  know  what  to  do  with  them  as  weD  as  any 
afire,  and  how  to  hack  quietly  ont  at  the  right  time,"  said  Mr. 
Bomr^,  sU4>piiig  the  capitalist  familiarly  on  the  shoulder.  ^^  By  the 
1m«  what  a  ifery  reraarkahle  man  that  clerk  of  yours  is." 

'  Yes,  poor  devil  l"  replied  Ralph,  drawing  on  his  gloyes.  ^^  Though 
.Wman  Noggs  kept  his  horses  and  hounds  once." 

*•  Ajre,  aye  ?"  said  the  other  carelessly. 

"•  Yes,"  continued  Ralph,  ^'  and  not  many  years  ago  either ;  hut  he 
sjODdoed  his  money,  invested  it  anyhow,  borrowed  at  interest,  and 
mdKHt  made  first  a  thorough  fool  of  himself,  and  then  a  beggar.  He 
took  to  drinking,  and  had  a  touch  of  paralysis,  and  then  came  here  to 
ixirow  a  poun^  as  in  his  better  days  I  had — had — " 

""Had  done  business  with  him,"  said  Mr.  Bonney  with  a  meaning 

"Just  80,*  replied  Ralph ;  "  I  couldn't  lend  it,  you  know." 

"Oh,  of  course  not." 

^  Bat  as  I  wanted  a  clerk  just  then,  to  open  the  door  and  so  forth, 

1  took  Jiim  out  of  charity,  and  he  has  remained  with  me  ever  since. 

Be  is  a  little  mad,  I  thiidt,"  said  Mr.  Nickleby,  calling  up  a  charitable 

Ul,  ^ but  he  is  useful  enough,  poor  creature — useful  enough." 

^  kind-hearted  gentleman  omitted  to  add  that  Newman  Noggs, 

^utterly  destitute,  served  him  for  rather  less  than  the  usual  wages 

<^&  Iwf  of  thirteen;  and  likewise  failed  to  mention  in  his  hasty 

c^Rncfc;  that  his  eccentric  taciturnity  rendered  him  an  especially 
*>UJe  person  in  a  place  where  much  business  was  done,  of  which  it 
W  (ksiiable  no  mention  should  be  made  out  of  doors.  The  other 
JIBrtloDaa  was  plainly  impatient  to  be  gone,  l^owever,  and  as  they 
^^BiM  into  the  hackney  cabriolet  immediately  afterwards,  perhaps 
Kr.  Nickleby  forgot  to  mention  circumstances  so  unimportant. 

Thoe  was  a  great  bustle  in  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  as  they 
^i^  up,  and  (it  being  a  windy  day)  half  a  dozen  men  were  tacking 
3cns9  the  road  under  a  press  of  paper,  bearing  gigantic  announcements 
tittt  a  Public  Meeting  would  be  holden  at  one  o'clock  precisely,  to 
^^  mto  consideration  the  propriety  of  petitioning  Parliament  in 
&Toor  of  the  United  Metropolitan  Improved  Hot  Muffin  and  Crumpet 
Baking  and  Punctual  Delivery  Company,  capital  five  millions,  in 
five  hondied  thousand  shares  of  ten  pounds  each;  which  sums 
^^  duly  get  forth  in  £at  black  figures  of  considerable  size.  Mr. 
"Wney  elbowed  his  way  briskly  up  stairs,  receiving  in  his  progrras 
^v  low  bows  from  the  waiters  who  stood  on  the  landings  to  show 
^  ^^y,  and,  followed  by  Mr.  Nickleby,  dived  into  a  suite  of  apart- 
^Qts  behind  the  great  public  room,  in  the  second  of  which  was  a 
^imees-looking  table,  and  several  business-looking  people. 

*"  Hear ! "  cned  a  gentleman  with  a  double  chin,  as  Mr.  Bonney 
^"GBted  himself.     ^^  Chair,  gentlemen,  chair."     . 

tte  new  comers  were  received  with  universal  approbation,  and  Mr. 
^■Bey  bustled  up  to  the  top  of  the  table,  took  off  his  hat,  ran  his 
^pn  through  his  hair,  and  knocked  a  hackney-coachmen's  knock 
^  the  taUe  with  a  little  hammer :  whereat  several  gentlemen  cried. 
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^^  Hemr ! "  and  nodded  slightly  to  each  other,  ae  much  as  to  my  what 
apirited  conduct  that  was.  Just  at  this  moment  a  waiter,  feverish  with 
agitation,  tore  into  the  room,  and  throwing  the  door  open  with  »  cnah, 
shouted  ''  Sir  Matthew  Pupker." 

The  committee   stood  up  and  clapped  their  hands  for  joy;   and 
while  they  were  clapping  them,  in  came  Sir  Matthew  Pupker,  at- 
tended hy  two  live  members  of  Parliament,  one  Irish  and  one  Scotch, 
all  smiling  and  bowing,  and  looking  so  pleasant  that  it  seemed    a 
perfect  marvel  how  any  man  could  have  the  heart  to  vote  against  them. 
Sir  Matthew  Pupker  especially,  who  had  a  little  round  head  with  a. 
flaxen  wig  on  the  top  of  it,  fell  into  such  a  paroxysm  of  bows,  that  tha 
wig  threatened  to  be  jerked  off  every  instant.     When  these  symptoms 
had  in  some  d^ree  subsided,  the  gentlemen  who  were  on  speakings 
terms  with  Sir  Matthew  Pupker,  or  the  two  other  members,  crowded, 
round  them  in  three  little  groups,  near  one  or  other  of  which  the 
gentlemen  who  were  not  on  speaking  terms  with  Sir  Matthew  Pupker 
or  the  two  other  members,  stood  lingering,  and  smiling,  and  rubbing 
their  hands,  in  the  desperate  hope  of  something  turning  up  which  m^ht 
bring  them  into  notice.     All  this   time  Sir  Matthew  Pupker  and  the 
two  other  members  were  relating  to  their  separate  circles  what  the 
intentions  of  government  were  about  taking  up  the  bill,  with  a  full 
account  of  what  the  government  had  said  in  a  whisper  the   last  time 
they  dined  with  it,  and  how  the  government  had  been  observed  to  wink 
when  it  said  so ;  from  which  premises  they  were  at  no  loss  to  draw  the 
conclusion,  that  if  the  government  had  one  object  more  at  heart  than 
another,,  that  one  object  was  the  welfare  and  advantage  of  the  United 
Metropolitan  Improved  Hot  Muffin  and  Crumpet  Baking  and  Punctual 
Delivery  Company. 

Meanwhile,  and  pending  the  arrangement  of  the  proceedings,  and  & 
fair  division  of  the  speechifying,  the  public  in  the  large  room  were 
eyeing,  by  turns,  the  empty  platform,  and  the  ladies  in  the  Music 
Gallery.  In  these  amusements  the  greater  portion  of  them  had  been 
occupied  for  a  couple  of  hours  before,  and  as  the  most  agreeable  diver-- 
sions  pall  upon  the  taste  on  a  too  protracted  enjoyment  of  them,  the 
sterner  spirits  now  began  to  hammer  the  floor  with  their  boot*-heels,  and. 
to  express  their  dissatisfaction  by  various  hoots  and  cries.  These  vocal 
exertions,  emanating  from  the  people  who  had  been  there  longest, 
naturally  proceeded  from,  those  who  were  nearest  to  the  platform  an<i 
furthest  from  the  policemen  in  attendance,  who  having  no  great  mind 
to  fight  their  way  through  the  crowd,  but  entertaining  nevertheless  » 
praiseworthy  desire  to  do  something  to  quell  the  disturbance,  immcdi>- 
utely  began  to  drag  forth  by  the  coat  tails  and  collars  all  the  quiet 
people  near  the  door ;  at  the  same  time  dealing  out  various  smart  and 
tingliog  blows  with  their  truncheons,  after  the  manner  of  that  ingenious 
actor,  Mr.  Pimch,  whose  brilliant  example,  both  in  the  fashion  of  his 
weapons  and  their  use,  this  branch  of  the  executive  occasionally 
follows. 

Several  very  exciting  skirmishes  were  in  progress,  when  a  loud  shout 
attracted  the  attention  even  of  the  belligerents,  and  then  there  poured 
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a  io  the  pkifam,  from  a  doc»'  at  the  side,  a  long  line  of  gentlemen  with 
tUr  kats  off,  all  lookii^  behind  them,  and  uttezing  vocifenms  cheen  ; 
^csnse  ^ndiereof  was  sofficientlj  explained  when  Sir  Matthew  Popker 
aitltt  two  other  real  members  of  Parliament  came  to  the  front,  amidst 
Uning  shoata,  and  testified  to  each  other  in  dumb  motions  that  they 
U  never  seen  such  a  glonous  sight  as  that  in  the  whole  course  of  their 
^lUiecnBer. 

At  lafitb,  and  at  last,  the  assembly  left  off  shouting,  but  Sir 
Ifattbew  Pnpker  being  voted  into  the  chair,  they  underwent  a  relapse 
vJDcfa  kflted  five  minutes.  This  orer,  Sir  Matthew  Pupker  went  on 
to  ay  what  must  be  his  feelings  on  that  great  occasion,  and  what  must 
betbt  oecasion  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  what  must  be  the  intel- 
%Bce  of  his  fellow'Ksountrymen  before  him,  and  what  most  be  the 
vohk  sad  respectability  of  his  honourable  friends  behind  him ;  and 
iMtlr,  what  must  be  the  importance  to  the  wealth,  the  happiness,  the 
mnforl,  the  liberty,  the  very  existence  of  a  free  and  great  people,  of 
sack  ai  Institntion  as  the  United  Metropolitan  Improved  Hot  Muffin 
ad  OniBpet  Baking  and  Punctual  Delivery  Company. 

Mr.  Boaney  then  presented  himself  to  move  the  first  resolution,  and 

Wmng  ran  his  right  hand  through  his  hair,  and  planted  his  left  in  an 

in  bis  ribs,  he  consigned  his  hat  to  the  care  of  the  gentle* 

the  double  chin  (who  acted  as  a  species  of  bottle-holder  to 

gmenlly),  and  said  he  would  read  to  them  the  first  resolu- 

'Thi^  this  meeting  views  with  alarm  and  apprehension,  the 

^  state  of  the  Muffin  Trade  in  this  Metropolis  and  its  neighbour- 

M;  that  it  considers  the  Muffin  Boys,  as  at  present  constituted, 

^0^  mdeserving  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  that  it  deems  the 

«ye  Muffin  system  alike  prejudicial  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the 

'n^  vid   subversive  of  the  best  interests  of  a  great  commercial 

^  imseantile    community."      The  honourable  gentleman    made  a 

^Ksch  ivhich  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  ladies,  and  awakened  the 

Mint  eiBotioiis  in  every  individual  present.      He  had  visited  the 

^^nn  of   the   poor   in   the  various  districts   of  London,   and  had 

'"QmI  tiiem    destitute  of  the   slightest   vestige  of  a  muffin,   which 

^'^^ifipeaied  too  much  reason  to  believe  some  of  these  indigent  per- 

WM  did  not  taste  from  yeai^s  end  to  year's  end.     He   had  found  thai 

asong  muffin  sellers  there  existed  drunkenness,  debauchery,  and  profli- 

JEKf,  winch  he  attributed  to  the  debasing  nature  of  their  employment 

^it  ptBsent  exercised ;  he  had  found  the  same  vices  among  liie  poorer 

^  of  people  who  ought  to  be  muffin  consumers,  and  this  he  attributed 

to  the  despair  engendered  by  their  being  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 

^  antritious  article,  which  drove  them  to  seek  a  false  stimulant  in 

^"^^^ricating  liquors.     He  would  undertake  to  prove  before  a  committee 

^  the  Home  of  Commons,  that  there  existed  a  combination  to  keep  up 

■B  price  of  muffins,,  and  to  give  the  belhnui  a  monopoly;  he  would 

^  it  by  bdfanen  at  the  bur  of  that  House ;  and  he  would  also  prove, 

^  these  men  comsponded  with  each  other  by  secret  words  and  ngns, 

^**8booIm,-  ** Walker, *•   "Ferguson,"   "Is  Murphy  right?"    and 

"^  others.    It  was  this  melancholy  state  of  things  that  the  Compai^ 
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proposed  to  correct ;  firstly,  by  prohibiting  under  heavy  penalties  all 
private  muffin  trading  of  every  description ;  and  secondly,  by  them- 
selves supplying  the  public  generally,  and  the  poor  at  their  own  homes, 
with  muffins  of  first  quality  at  reduced  prices.  It  was  with  this. 
object  that  a  bill  had  been  introduced  into  Parliament  by  their  patri- 
otic chairman  Sir  Mathew  Pupker ;  it  was  this  bill  that  they  had  met 
to  support ;  it  was  the  supporters  of  this  bill  who  would  confer  undy- 
ing brightness  and  splendour  upon  England,  under  the  name  of  the 
United  Metropolitan  Improved  Hot  Muffin  and  Crumpet  Baking  and 
Punctual  Delivery  Company ;  he  would  add,  with  a  capital  of  Five 
Millions,  in  five  hundred  thousand  'shares  of  ten  pounds  each. 

Mr.  Kalph  Nickleby  seconded  the  resolution,  and  another  gentleman, 
having  moved  that  it  be  amended  by  the  insertion  of  the  words  ^^  and 
crumpet "  after  the  word  "  muffin,"  whenever  it  occurred,  it  was  car- 
ried triumphantly ;  only  one  man  in  the  crowd  cried  ^^  No ! "  and  he 
was  promptly  taken  into  custody,  and  straightway  borne  off. 

The  second  resolution,  which  recognised  the  expediency  of  imme- 
diately abolishing  ^^all  muffin  (or  crumpet)  sellers,  all  traders  in 
muffins  (or  crumpets)  of  whatsoever  description,  whether  male  or  female, 
boys  or  men,  ringing  hand-bells  or  otherwise,"  was  moved  by  a  grievous 
gentleman  of  semi-clerical  appearance,  who  went  at  once  into  such  deep 
pathetics,  that  he  knocked  the  first  speaker  clean  out  of  the  course  in 
no  time.  You  might  have  heard  a  pin  ML — a  pin !  a  feather— «b  be 
described  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  muffin  boys  by  their  masters, 
which  he  very  wisely  urged  were  in  themselves  a  sufficient  reason  for 
the  establishment  of  that  inestimable  company.  It  seemed  that  the 
unhappy  youths  were  nightly  turned  out  into  the  wet  streets  at  the 
most  inclement  periods  of  the  year,  to  wander  about  in  darkness  and 
rain— or  it  might  be  hail  or  snow — ^for  hours  together,  without  shdter, 
food,  or  warmth  ;  and  let  the  public  never  forget  upon  the  latter  pointy 
that  while  the  muffins  were  provided  with  warm  clothing  and  blankets, 
the  boys  were  wholly  unprovided  for,"  and  left  to  their  own  miserable 
resources.  (Shame  !  )  The  honourable  gentleman  related  one  case  of  a 
muffin  boy,  who  having  been  exposed  to  this  inhuman  and  barbarous 
system  for  no  less  than  five  years,  at  length  fell  a  victim  to  a  cold  in. 
the  head,  beneath  which  he  gradually  sunk  until  he  fdl  into  a  perspi- 
ration and  recovered ;  this  he  could  vouch  for,  on  his  own  authority,  hnt 
he  had  heard  (and  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact)  of  a  still  more 
heart-rending  and  appalling  circumstance.  He  liad  heard  of  the  case 
of  an  orphan  muffin  boy,  who,  having  been  run  over  by  a  hackney  car- 
riage, had  been  removed  to  the  hospital,  had  undergone  the  amputation, 
of  his  leg  below  the  knee,  and  was  now  actually  pursuing  his  occupa- 
tion on  crutches.     Fountain  of  justice,  were  these  things  to  last ! 

This  was  the  department  of  the  subject  that  took  the  meetii^,  and  thia 
was  the  style  of  speaking  to  enlist  their  sympathies.  The  men  shouted^ 
the  ladies  wept  into  their  pocket-handkerchiefs  till  they  were  moist, 
and  waved  them  till  they  were  dry ;  the  excitemtoit  was  tremendous, 
and  Mr.  Nickleby  whispered  his  friend  that  the  shares  were  thenceforth 
at  a  premium  of  five-and  twenty  per  cent. 
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The  reaolution  was  of  coune  carried  with  loud  acclamations,  every 
liolding  up  both  hands  in  favour  of  it,  as  he  would  in  his  enthu- 
have  n^d  up  both  legs  also,  if  he  could  have  conveniently  accom- 
fifced  it.  This  done,  the  draft  of  the  proposed  petition  was  read  at 
io^th  ;  «nd  the  petition  s^d^  as  all  petitions  do  say,  that  the  petitioners 
«ft  very  bumble,  and  the  petitioned  very  honorable,  and  the  object 
iBT  viitaoHs;,  therefore  (said  the  petition)  the  bill  ought  to  be  passed 
■to  a  Ikw-  ai  once,  to  the  ev^lasting  honor  and  glory  of  that  most  honor- 
aUe  and  glorious  Conunons  of  England  in  Parliamep^t  assembled. 

Then  liie  gentleman  who  had  been  at  Crockford's  all  night,  and  who 

looked  something  the  .worse  about   the  eyes  in   consequence,  came 

fonvaid  to  tell  his  fellow-countrymen  what  a  speech  he  meant  to  make 

m  &voar  of  that  petition  whenever  it  should  be  presented,  and  how 

despentely  he  meant  to  taunt  the  parliament  if  they  rejected  the  bill ; 

md  to  inform  them  also  that  be  regretted  his  honorable  friends  had  not 

boated  a  clause  rendering  the  purchase  of  muffins  and  crumpets  com- 

pubory  upon  all  classes  of  the  community,  which  he— opposing  all  half 

■ittwmM,  and  preferring  to  go  the  extreme  animal — pledged  himself  to 

pvopote  and  divide  upon  in  committee.     After  announcing  this  deter- 

wwrtion,  the  honorable  gentleman  grew  jocular;  and  as  patent  boots, 

fewifccolonred  kid  gloves,  and  a  fiir  coat  collar,  assist  jokes  materially, 

thoe  ma  immense  laughter  and  much  cheering,  and  moreover  such  a 

hiKut  display  of  ladies'  pocket-handkerchiefs,  as  threw  the  griev- 

<«i|Bdeman  quite  into  the  shade. 

Aid  when  the  petition  had  been  read  and  was  about  to  be  adopted, 
ihen  came  forward  the  Irish  member  (who  was  a  young  gentle- 
nan  of  ardent  temperament),  with  such  a  speech  as  only  an  Irish 
BMmber  can  make,  breathing  the  true  soul  and  spirit  of  poetry,  and 
pcured  forth  with  such  fervour,  that  it  made  one  warm  to  look  at  him  ; 
ID  Ihe  coarse  whereof  he  told  them  how  he  would  demand  the  extension 
itf  that  ]^reat  boon  to  his  native  country ;  how  he  would  claim  for  her 
equal  rights  in  the  muffin  laws  as  in  sdl  other  laws ;  and  how  he  yet 
lioped  to  flee  the  day  when  crumpets  should  be  toasted  in  hei:  lowly 
cabins,  and  muffin  bells  should  ring  in  her  rich  green  valleys.  And 
after  him  came  the  Scotch  member,  with  various  pleasant  allusions  to 
tbe  probable  amount  of  profits,  which  increased  the  good  humour  that 
ibe  poetry  had  awakened ;  and  all  the  speeches  put  together  did  exactly 
whai,  they  were  intended  to  do,  and  established  in  the  hearers'  minds 
that  there  was  no  speculation  so  promising,  or  at  the  same  time  so 
ptaiseworthy,  as  the  United  Metropolitan  Improved  Hot  Muffin  and 
Cnnnpet  Baking  and  Punctual  Delivery  Company. 

So,  the  petition  in  favour  of  the  bill  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  meet- 
3^  adjourned  with  acclamations,  and  Mr.  Nickleby  and  the  other 
iiecton  went  to  the  office  to  lunch,  as  they  did  every  day  at  half-past 
^  o'clock  ;  and  to  remunerate  themselves  for  which  trouble,  (as  the 
Qttpaay  was  yet  in  its  infancy,)  they  only  charged  three  guineas  each 
•a  for  every  such  attendance. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

mi.  HALPH  KICKUBBT  REGBIYBS  BAD  TimKOS  09  HIS  BBOTHSR, 
BUY  BEARA  UP  NOBLY  AGAINST  THB  INTELLIOENCB  *001IM1IVF- 
CATBD  TO  HIM.  THB  READER  18  INPORMBD  HOW  HB  LIKBD 
NICHOLAS,  WHO  IS  HEREIN  INTROD1TCBD,  AND  HOW  KINDLY  HB 
PROPOSED   TO   MAKB  HIS   FORTUNE   AT  ONCE. 

Hayino  rendered  his  zealoas  assistanoe  towards  despaicbiiig  the 
lunch,  with  all  that  promptitude  and  eneigy  which  are  among  the 
most  important  qualities  that  men  of  business  can  possess,  Mr.  Ralf^ 
Nickleby  took  a  cordial  farewell  of  his  fellow  speculaiom,  and  bent 
his  steps  westward  in  unwonted  good  humour.  As  he  passed  Saint 
Paul's  he  stepped  aade  into  a  doorway  to  set  his  watch,  and  with 
his  hand  on  the  key  and  his  eye  on  the  cathedral  dial,  was  intent  upon 
80  doing,  when  a  man  suddenly  stopped  before  him.  It  was  Newaoaa 
Noggs. 

^^  Ah !  Newman,"  said  Mr.  Nickleby,  looking  up  as  he  punned 
his  occupation.  ^'  The  letter  about  the  mortgage  has  come,  has  it  ?  I 
thought  it  would." 

*'  Wrong,"  replied  Newman. 

"  What !  and  nobody  called  respecting  it  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  NickUby, 
pausing.     Noggs  shook  htt  head. 

"  WnatiAa«  come,  then?"  inquired  Mr.  Nickleby. 

"  I  have,"  said  Newman. 
What  else  ?"  demanded  the  master,  stendy. 

This,"  said  Newman,  drawing  a  sealed  letter  slowly  from  his 
pocket.  '^  Poet-mark,  Strand,  black  wax,  black  border,  woman's 
hand,  C.  N.  in  the  comer." 

''*'  Black  wax,"  said  Mr.  Nickleby,  glancing  at  the  letter.  ^^  I  knowr 
something  of  that  hand,  too.  Newman,  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  my 
brother  were  dead."  • 

*'  I  don  t  think  you  would,"  said  Newman,  quietly. 

"  Why  not,  sir  ?  "  demanded  Mr.  Nickleby. 

"  You  never  are  surprised,"  replied  Newman,  "  that's  all/' 

Mr.  Nickleby  snalsohed  the  letter  from  his  assistant,  and  fixing  a  cold 
look  upon  him,  opened,  read  it,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  having'  novr 
hit  the  time  to  a  second,  began  winding  up  his  watch. 

^^  It  is  as  I  expected,  Newman,"  said  Mr.  Nickleby,  while  he  wn 
thus  engaged.  "  He  is  dead.  Dear  me.  Well,  thafs  a  sudden  tliing^« 
I  shouldnt  have  thought  it,  really."  With  these  tou<^ing  expreamms 
of  sorrow,  Mr.  Nickleby  replaced  his  watch  in  his  fob,  and  Aiaaag  on 
his  gloves  to  a  nicety,  turned  upon  his  way,  and  walked  slowly 
ward  vrith  his  hands  behind  him. 

^*  Children  alive  ?  "  inquired  Noggs^  stepping  up  to  him. 
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<*  Whf,  tbttt's  the  veiy  tiling:,"  leplied  Mr.  Nickli^,  as  thoogli  his 
tlMM^its  were  about  them  at  uat  nMment.     ^^  They  aro  both  aliTe." 

''mlh !  *  n^wated  Newman  Noggs,  in  a  low  voice. 

"And  the  widow,  too,"  added  Mr.  Nickleb^, «"  and  aU  thrce  m 
ImioBLy  confound  them ;  all  three  here,  Newman." 

Xewman  fell  a  little  behind  his  master,  and  his  face  was  onrionsly 
Med  as  by  a  aptsra,  but  whether  of  paralysis,  or  mef,  or  inward 
j^^iter,  nobody  but  himself  oonld  possibly  explain.  The  expression 
4  a  nnB  6  fiwe  is  eommonly  a  help  to  his  thoughts,  or  glossary  on 
Ik  speech  ;  but  the  countenanoe  of  Newman  Noggs,  in  his  ordinaiy 
■MS,  was  a  problem  which  no  stretch  of  ingoinily  could  solve. 

"^  Go  hone  ! "  said  Mr.  Nickleby  after  they  had  walked  a  few  paces, 
lookmg  vovmd  at  the  clerk  as  if  he  were  his  dog.  The  words  were 
aoieely  vtteved  when  Newman  darted  across  the  road,  slunk  among 
the  ctowd,  and  disappeared  in  an  instant. 

^  Itcasonable,  oertainiy ! "  muttered  Mr.  Nickleby  to  himself,  as  he 
walked  on,  **  very  reasonable ! «  My  brother  never  did  anything  for 
ne,  aad  I  never  expected  it ;  the  breath  is  no  sooner  out  of  his  body 
tkfli  lam  to  be  looked  to,  as  the  support  of  a  great  hearty  woman  and 

kCRnniboj  and  girl.     What  are  they  to  me?     /  never  saw  them." 
f  A  ai  these  and  many  other  reflections  of  a  similar  kind,  Mr. 

NiUhy  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  Strand,  and  referring  to  his 

letter  aitf  to  ascsertain  the  number  of  the  house  he  wanted,  stopped  at 

t)Rriiiedoor  about  half-way  down  that  crowded  thoroughfare. 

A  imniatare  painter  lived  there,  for  there  was  a  large  gilt  frame 
saeweA  vpon  the  ntti^ff^^doWy  in  which  were  displayed,  upon  a  black 
Tdret  ground,  two  portraits  of  naval  dress  coats  with  faces  looking  out 
•f  Aem  and  telescopes  attached ;  one  of  a  young  gentleman  in  a  very 
Y^rmifion  uniform,  flourishing  a  sabre ;  and  one  of  a  literary  character 
with  a  high  forehead,  a  pen  and  ink,  six  books,  and  a  curtain.  There 
vas  moieover  a  touching  representation  of  a  young  lady  reading  a 
■aanseiipt  in  an  unfathomable  forest,  and  a  charming  whole  length  of 
a  large-headed  little  boy,  sitting  on  a  stool  with  his  legs  forc-riiortened 
to  the  size  of  salt-epoons.  Besides  these  works  of  art,  there  were  a 
great  many  heads  of  old  ladies  and  gentlemen  smirking  at  each  other 
out  of  blue  and  brown  skies,  and  an  elegantly- written  ca^nd  of  terms  with 
oa  nnbosBed  border. 

Mr.  Nickleby  glanced  at  these  frivolities  with  great  contempt,  and 
<rave  a  double  knock,  which  having  been  thrice  repeated  was  answered 
%  a  servant  girl  witii  an  uncommonly  dirty  fJAce. 

^^  Is  Mrs.  Nickleby  at  home,  girl  ? "  demanded  Ralph,  sharply. 
**  Her  name  ain't  Nickleby,"  said  the  girl,  "  La  Creevy,  you  mean." 
^ir.  Nickleby  looked  very  indignant  at  the  handmaid  on  being  thus 

•onected,  and  demanded  with  much  asperity  what  she  meant ;  which 

4e  was  about  to  state,  when  a  female  voice,  proceeding  from  a  perpen- 

findar  staircase  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  inquired  who  was  wanted. 
<«  Mm.  Nickleby  "  said  Ralph. 
^IVs  the  second  floor,  Hannah,"  said  the  same  voioe;  ^^whai  a 

atopid  thing  you  are !     Is  the  second  floor  at  home  ?  " 
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^^  Somebody  went  out  just  now,  but  I  think  it  was  the  attic  whicli 
had  been  a  cleaning  of  himself,"  replied  the  girl. 

*^  You   had  better  see,"  said  the   invisible  female.      ^^  Show    the 

fentleman  where  the  bell  is,  and  tell  him  he  mustn't  knock  double 
nocks  for  the  second  floor ;  I  can't  allow  a  knock  except  when  the 
bell's  broke,  and  then  it  must  be  two  single  ones." 

^^  Here,"  said  Ralph,  walking  in  without  more  parley,  ^^  I  beg  your 
pardon ;  is  that  Mrs.  La  whatVher-name  ?  " 

^^Oreevy — La  Creevy,"  replied  the  voice,  as  a  yellow  head-dress 
bobbed  over  the  bannisters. 

^^  I'll  speak  to  you  a  moment,  ma'am,  with  your  leave,"  said  Ralph. 

The  voice  replied  that  the  gentleman  was  to  walk  up ;  but  he  had 
walked  up  before  it  spoke,  and  stepping  into  the  first  floor,  was  received 
by  the  wearer  of  the  yellow  head-diess,  who  had  a  gown  to  correspond, 
and  was  of  much  the  same  colour  herself.  Miss  La  Creevy  was  a 
mincing  young  lady  of  fifty,  and  Miss  La  Creevy's  apartment  was  the 
gilt  frame  down  stairs  on  a  larger  scale  and  something  dirtier. 

''  Hem  ! "  said  Miss  La  Creevy,  coughing  delicately  behind  her  black 
silk  mitten.  ^'  A  miniature,  I  presume.  A  very  strongly-marked 
countenance  for  the  purpose.  Sir.     Have  you  ever  sat  before  ? " 

^'  You  mistake  my  purpose,  I  see.  Ma'am,"  replied  Mr.  Nickleby, 
in  his  usual  blunt  fashion.  ^^  I  have  no  money  to  throw  away  on 
miniatures,  ma'am,  and  nobody  to  give  one  to  (thank  Gt>d)  if  I  had. 
Seeing  you  on  the  stairs,  I  wanted  to  ask  a  question  of  you,  about  some 
lodgers  here." 

Miss  La  Creevy  coughed  once  more— this  cough  was  to  coaceal  her 
disappointment — -and  said,  ^'  Oh,  indeed  ! " 

^^  I  infer  from  what  you  said  to  your  servant,  that  the  floor  above 
belongs  to  you,  ma'am  ?  "  said  Mr.  Nickleby. 

Yes  it  did.  Miss  La  Creevy  replied,  llie  upper  part  of  the  house 
belonged  to  her,  and  as  she  had  no  necessity  for  the  second-floor  rooms 
just  then,  she  was  ia  the  habit  of  letting  them.  Indeed,  there  was  a 
lady  from  the  country  and  her  two  chiloren  in  them,  at  that  present 
speaking. 

'^  A  widow,  ma'am  ?  "  said  Ralph. 

^^  Yes,  she  is  a  widow,"  replied  the  lady. 

'^  A  poor  widow,  ma'am  ?  "  said  Ralph,  with  a  powerful  emphasis  on 
that  little  adjective  which  conveys  so  much. 

Well,  I  am  afraid  she  u  poor,"  rejoined  Miss  La  Creevy. 
I  happen  to  know  that  die  is,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph.     *■*'  Now  what 
business  has  a  poor  widow  in  such  a  house  as  this,  ma'am  ?  " 

^^  Very  true,"  replied  Miss  La  Creevy,  not  at  all  displeased  with  this 
implied  compliment  to  the  apartments.     ^^  Ezceedinffly  true." 

^^  I  know  her  circumstances  intimately,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph ;  ^'  in  fact, 
I  am  a  relation  of  the  £unily ;  and  I  should  recommend  you  not  to  keep 
them  here,  ma'am." 

''  I  should  hope,  if  there  was  any  incompatibility  to  meet  the  peon* 
niary  obligations,"  said  Miss  Ia  Creevy  with  another  cough,  ^^  that  the 
lady's  family  would- 
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"  No  they  wouldn't,  ma'am,"  iniemipted  Balph,  hastily.  ^^  Don't 
think  it.' 

^  If  I  am  to  understand  that ;"  said  Miss  La  Creevy,  *^  the  case 
laiB  a  yery  difierent  appearance." 

*"  Tou  may  understand  it  then,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph,  *'  and  make 
jm  arrangements  accordingly.  I  am  the  family,  ma'am— at  least,  I 
kiere  I  am  the  only  relation  they  have,  and  I  think  it  right  that  you 
4<iild  know  I  can't  support  them  in  their  extravagances.  How  long 
kfe  they  taken  these  lodgings  for  ?" 

**  Only  from  week  to  week,"  replied  Miss  La  Creevy.  "  Mrs. 
Nickkhy  paid  the  first  week  in  advance." 

**  Thai  you  had  better  get  them  out  at  the  end  of  it,"  said  Ralph. 
^  They^  can't  do  better  than  go  back  to  the  country,  ma'am ;  they  are 
m  efefybody's  way  here." 

^Certainly,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy,  rubbing  her  hands;  ^^if  Mrs. 
Nkkkby  took  the  apartments  without  the  means  of  paying  for  them, 
k  was  veiy  unbecoming  a  lady." 

^  Of  course  it  was,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph. 

^  Aad  naturally,"  continued  Miss  La  Creevy,  ^^  I  who  am  <U  prennt 
unprotected  female,  cannot  afibrd  to  lose  by  the  apart- 


""OC coarse  you  can't,  ma'am,"  replied  Ralph. 

^TlkOBgh  at  the  same  time,"  added  Miss  La  Creevy  who  was  plainly 

vmn^  bet^reen  her  good-nature  and  her  interest,  ^^  I  have  nothing 

whoetei  to  say  against  the  lady,  who  is  extremely  pleasant  and  affable, 

tkagk,  poor  thing,  she  seems  terribly  low  in  her  spirits ;    nor  against 

tile  young    people   either,  for  nicer,  or  better-behaved  young  people 

annotbe." 

^  Very  well,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph,  turning  to  the  door,  for  these 
eneomiums  on  poverty  irritated  bun ;  ^'  I  have  done  my  duty,  and 
peihaps  more  than  I  ought :  of  course  nobody  will  thank  me  for  saying 
what  I  have." 

^  I  am  sure  /  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  at  least,  Sir,"  said  Miss 
la  Creevy  in  a  gracious  manner.  ^^  Would  you  do  me  the  favour  to 
look  at  a  few  specimens  of  my  portrait  painting  ?" 

**  You're  very  good,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Nickleby,  making  oflF  with 
great  speed ;  *'*'  but  as  1  have  a  visit  to  pay  up  stairs,  and  my  time  is 
precious,  I  really  can't." 

^  At  any  other  time  when  you  are  passing,  I  shall  be  most  happy," 
said  Miss  La  Creevy.  *'  Perhaps  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  take  a 
card  of  terms  with  you  ?     Thank  you — good  morning." 

^  Good  morning,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph,  shutting  the  door  abruptly 
ifier  him  to  prevent  any  farther  conversation.  ^^  Now  for  my  sister- 
k-law.     Bah !" 

Cfiralnng  ikp  another  perpendicular  flight,  composed  with  great 
lechamcal  ingenuity  of  nothing  but  comer  stairs,  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby 
i^^iped  to  take  breath  on  the  landing,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  the 
mdmaid,  whom  the  politeness  of  Miss  La  Creevy  had  despatched  to 
enounce  him,  and  who   had   apparently  been  -making  a  variety  'of 
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unsuccessful  attempts  fiiiice  their  last  ioterrieiw,  to  wipe  her  diity  hce 
clean  upon  an  apron  much  dirtier. 

^  What  name  T  said  the  giil. 

"  Nickleby/'  replied  Ralph. 


Oh!    Mrs.  Nickleby,    said   the  girl,  throwing  open   the   door, 
«  here's  Mr.  Nickleby." 

A  ladj  in  deep  mourning  roee  aa  Mr.  Ralph  Niekleby  emlered,  but 
appeared  incapable  of  advancing  to  meet  him,  and  leant  upon  the  arm 
of  a  slight  but  very  beautiiiil  girl  of  about  seventeen,  who  had  been 
sitting  by  her.  A  youth,  who  appeared  a  year  or  two  older,  stepped 
forward  and  saluted  Ralph  as  his  nncle. 

^'  Oh,"  growled  Ralph,  with  an  ill-favoured  frown,  '^  you  are 
Nicholas,  I  suppose  V 

"  That  is  my  name.  Sir,"  replied  the  youth. 

^^  Put  my  hat  down,"  said  Ralph,  imperiously.  ^^  Well,  ma'am,  how- 
do  you  do  ?     You  must  bear  up  against  sorrow,  ma'am ;  I  always  do.*' 

^^  Mine  was  no  common  loss!"  said  Mrs.  Niekleby,  applying  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

^^  It  was  no  uncommon  loss,  ma'am,"  returned  Ralph,  as  he  coolly 
unbuttoned  his  spencer.  ^^  HuelNuids  die  every  day,  ma'am,  and 
wives  too." 

'^  And  brothers  also,  Sir,"  said  Nicholas,  with  a  glance  of  indig- 
nation. 

^^  Yes,  Sir,  and  puppies,  and  pug-dogs  likewise,"  repUed  his  unde^ 
taking  a  chair.  ^  You  $Kdn't  mention  in  your  letter  what  my  brother's 
complaint  was,  ma'am." 

^^  The  doctors  could  attribute  it  to  no  particular  disease,"  said  Mis. 
Niekleby,  shedding  tears.  ^^  We  have  too  much  reason  to  fear  that 
he  died  of  a  broken  heart." 

^  Pooh ! "  said  Ralph,  *'  there's  no  such  thing.  I  can  underafcaiid  a. 
man's  dying  of  a  broken  neck,  or  suffering  from  a  broken  arm,  or  & 
broken  head^  or  a  broken  leg,  or  a  broken  nose ;  but  a  broken  hearth- 
nonsense,  it's  the  cant  of  the  day.  If  a  man  can't  pay  his  debts,  he 
dies  of  a  broken  heart,  and  his  widoWs  a  martyr." 

^'  Some  people,  I  believe,  have  no  hearts  to  break,"  observed 
Nicholas,  quietly. 

^^  How  old  is  this  boy,  for  God's  sake  ?"  inquiied  Ralph,  wheelingr 
back  his  chair,  and  surveying  his  nephew  from  head  to  foot  with  in- 
tense scorn. 

^^  Nicholas  is  very  nearly  nineteen,"  replied  the  widow. 

^^  Nineteen,  eh  i"  said  Ralph,  ^  and  what  do  you  mean  to  do  for 
your  bread,  Sir?" 

^^  Not  to  live  upon  my  mother"  replied  Nicholas,  his  heart  swelling 
as  he  spoke. 

^^  You'd  have  fittle  ettongh  to  live  upon,  if  you.  did,"  retorted  iiie 
uncle,  eyeing  him  oontemptuonriy. 

""  Whatever  it  be,"  said  Nicholaa,  inshed  with  aif;er, «"!  shaU  Mt 
look  to  yon  to  make  it  more." 
^\  Nicholas,  any  dmr,  leootteet  fomasUy"  lemewtrated  Mm.  NicUshy*. 
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""  Dear  Nicholas,  praj/'  urged  the  young  lady. 
^  Hold  your  tongue,  SSr,"  said  Ralph.     ^^  Upon  my  word !   fine 
begimiings,  Mrs.  Nickleby — fine  beginnings." 

If  18.  Nickld^  made  no  otha:  reply  than  entreating  Nicholas  by  a 
festoie  to  keep  silent,  and  the  uncle  and  nephew  looked  at  each  other 
>r  some  seconds  without  speaking.  The  face  of  the  old  man  w^is  stem, 
had-featored  and  forbidding ;  thapt  of  the  young  one,  open,  handsome, 
ad  iBgeBiMia^.  The  old  man  s  eye  was  keen  with  the  twinklings  of 
ifirioe  and  cunning ;  the  young  man's,  bright  with  the  light  of  intelli- 
^mee  and  spirit.  Hie  figure  was  somewhat  slight,  but  manly  and 
vffl-liKmed ;  and  apart  from  all  the  grace  of  youth  and  comeliness, 
ikoe  was  an  emanation  from  the  wann  young  heart  in  his  look  and 
kving  which  kept  the  old  man  down. 

However  striking  such  a  contrast  as  this,  may  be  to  lookers-on,  none 

cfcr  fed   it  with  half  the  keenness  or  acnteness  of  perfection  with 

vlndi  it  strikes  to  the  very  soul  of  him  whose  inferiority  it  marks.     It 

gafled  Ralph  to  the  heart's  core,  and  he  hated  Nicholas  from  that  hoar. 

The  mtttnai  inspection  was  at  length  brought  to  a  dose  by  Ralph 

vididntwiiifi^  his  eyes  witli  a  great  show*  of  disdain,  and  calHnfi^  Nicholas ' 

"*  ftky."     rhis  vroid  is  much  used  ts  a  term  of  reproach  by  elderly 

taw;ards  their  juniors,  probably  with  the  view  of  deluding 

into  tbe  belief  that  if  they  could  be  young  agaiA,  they  wouldn't 

May  account. 

*  Vm,  ma'aon,"  said  Ralph,  impatiently,  ^  the  creditors  have  ad- 
ABBtend,  yon  tell  me,  and  there's  nothing  left  for  you  ?" 
^  ^diaag^"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

^  AmA  yoa  spent  what  little  money  you  had,  in  coming  all  the  way 
K  Jmd^f  to  see  what  I  could  do  for  ytm  V  pursued  Ralph. 

^^I'^eped,"  fikltered  Mrs.  Nickleby,  ^that  you  might  have  aa 
«M#pHfcy  of  doing  something  for  your  brother's  children.  It  was 
ksMJiig  wkh  that  I  should  appeal  to  you  in  their  behalf." 

*2  dooTt  know  how  it  is,*'  muttered  Ralph,  walking  up  and  down 
ttelpom,  ^'  but  whenever  a  man  dies  without  any  property  of  his  own, 
hs  Aijiyu  seems  to  think  he  has  a  rieht  to  dispose  of  other  people's. 
What  is  your  daughter  fit  for,  ma'am  ? 

**  Kite  has  been  well  educated,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Nickleby.  ^^  Tell  your 
■aele^  my  dear,  how  far  you  went  in  French  and  extras.* 

Hie  poor  girl  was  about  to  mnimur  forth  something,  when  her  uncle 
stopped  her  Tery  miceremoniously. 

^  We  must  tiy  and  get  you  apprenticed  at  some  boarding-school," 
said  Ralph.  ''  You  have  not  been  brought  up  too  delicately  for  that,  I 
hope?" 

No,  indeed,  unde,'  replied  the  weeping  girl.     ^  I  will  try  to  do 
.faing  that  will  gain  me  a  home  and  bread. ' 

Wdl,  well,"  mad  Ralph,  a  little  softened,  either  by  his  niece's 
Wmity  or  her  distress  (stretch  a  point,  and  say  the  laiter).  '^  Yon 
*«■*  try  ii,  and  if  the  life  is  too  hard,  perhaps  dress-making  or 
tHiliuiu-work  will  csme  li^^tef.  Have  ym  ever  done  aaiTthing,  SaV 
(^■nnig  to  his  nef^w.) 
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*'  No,"  replied  Nicholas,  bluntly. 

^'  No,'  I  thought  not !"  said  Ralph.  ^'  This  is  the  way  my  brother 
brought  up  his  children,  ma'am." 

^^  5f  icholas  has  not  long  completed  such  education  as  his  poor  father 
could  give  him,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Nickleby,  ^^  and  he  was  thinkingof-— " 

^^ Of  making  something  of  him  some  day,"  said  Ralph.  "The  old 
story ;  always  thinking,  and  never  doing.  If  my  brother  had  been  a 
man  of  activity  and  prudence,  he  might  have  left  you  a  rich  woman, 
ma'am :  and  if  he  had  turned  his  son  into  the  world,  as  my  father 
turned  me,  when  I  wasn't  as  old  as  that  boy  by  a  year  and  a  half,  he 
would  have  been  in  a  situation  to  help  you,  instead  of  being  a  burden 
upon  you,  and  increasing  your  distress.  My  brother  was  a  thoughtless, 
inconsiderate  man,  Mrs.  Nickleby,  and  nobody,  I  am  sure,  can  have 
better  reason  to  feel  that,  than  you." 

This  appeal  set  the  widow  upon  thinking  that  perhaps  she  might 
have  made  a  more  successful  venture  with  her  one  thousand  pounds, 
and  then  she  began  to  reflect  what  a  comfortable  sum  it  would  have 
been  just  then ;  which  dismal  thoughts  made  her  tears  flow  foster,  and 
in  the  excess  of  these  griefs  she  (being  a  well-meaning  woman  enough, 
but  rather  weak  withal)  fell  first  to  deploring  her  hard  fate,  and  then 
to  remarking,  with  many  sobs,  that  to  be  sure  she  had  been  a  slave  to 
poor  Nicholas,  and  had  often  told  him  she  might  have  married  better 
(as  indeed  she  had,  very  often),  and  that  she  never  knew  in  his  life-time 
how  the  money  went,  but  that  if  he  had  confided  in  her  they  might 
all  have  been  better  off  that  day;  with  other  bitter  recollections 
common  to  most  married  ladies  either  during  their  coverture,  or  after- 
wards, or  at  both  periods.  Mrs.  Nickleby  concluded  by  lamenting 
that  the  dear  departed  had  never  deigned  to  profit  by  her  advice,  save  on 
one  occasion  :  which  was  a  strictly  veracious  statement,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  only  acted  upon  it  once,  and  had  ruined  himself  in  consequence. 

Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  heard  all  this  with  a  half  smile ;  and  when  the 
vridow  had  finished,  quietly  took  up  the  subject  where  it  had  been  left 
before  the  above  outbreak. 

"  Are  you  willing  to  work,  Sir  ?"  he  inquired,  frowning  on  his 
nephew. 

Of  course  I  am,"  replied  Nicholas  haughtily. 
Then  see  here,  Sir,"  said  his  uncle.     "  This  caught  my  eye  this 
morning,  and  you  may  thank  your  stars  for  it." 

With  this  exordium,  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  took  a  newspaper  from, 
his  pocket,  and  after  unfolding  it,  and  looking  for  a  short  time  among 
the  advertisements,  read  as  follows. 

"  Education. — At  Mr.  Wackford  Squeers's  Academy,  Dotheboys 
Hall,  at  the  delightful  village  of  Dotheboys,  near  Greta  Bridge  in 
Yorkshire.  Youth  are  boarded,  clothed,  booked,  furnished  with, 
pocket-money,  provided  with  all  necessaries,  instructed  in  all  languages, 
living  and  dead,  mathematics,  orthography,  geometry,  astronomy,  tri- 
gonometry,  the  use  of  the  globes,  sugebra,  smgle  stick  (if  required), 
writing,  arithmetic,  fortification,  and  every  other  branch  of  classical 
literature.     Terms,  twenty  guineas  per  annum.     No  extras,  no  yacar- 
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tioUy  and  diet  unparalleled.  Mr.  Squeen  iB  in  town,  aqd  attendB  daOjr, 
from  one  till  foor,  at  the  Saracen's  Head,  Snow  Hill.  N.B.  An 
Mb  aasistaiit  wanted.  Annual  salary  £5,  A  Master  of  Arts  would 
be  pieferred." 

*^  Thoe,"  said  Ralph,  folding  the  paper  again.  ^^  Let  him  get  that 
atoalion,  and  his  fortune  is  maide." 

^  But  he  is  not  a  Master  of  Arts,"  said  Mrs.  Nicklehy. 

""  That,"  replied  Ralph,  ''  that,  I  think,  can  he  Rot  oyer." 

**  But  the  salary  is  so  small,  and  it  is  such  a  long  way  off,  uncle !" 
liteedKate. 

^  Hush,  Kate  my  dear,"  interposed  Mrs.  Nicklehy ;  ^^  your  unde 
nost  know  hest." 

"  I  say,"  rq)eate4  Ralph,  tartly,  ^^  let  him  get  that  situation, 
and  his  fintune  is  made.  If  he  don't  like  that,  let  him  get  one  for 
lumaelf.  Without  friends,  money,  recommendation,  or  knowledffe  of 
!«»«  of  «ay  kind,  let  iL  find^'onest  ^nployme^t  in  London  4iich 
vOl  keep  him  in  shoe  leather,  and  I'll  give  him  a  thousand  ix>und8. 
It  kast,"  said  Mr.  Ralph  Nicklehy,  checking  himself,  ^^  I  would  if  I 
Uit- 

*^Poor  fellow!"  said  the  young  lady.     ^^  Oh !  uncle,  must  we  be 
s^oited  so  soon  !'* 

*^Bni't  teaze  your  uncle  with  questions  when  he  is  thinking  only  for 
our jQod,  my  love,"  said  Mrs.  Nicklehy.     ^^  Nicholas,  my  dear,  I  wish 
ps  would  say  something." 

**  Tea,  mother,  yes,"  said  Nicholas,  who  had  hitherto  remained  silent 
and  abeorbed  in  thought.  ^^  If  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  be  appointed 
to  this  post.  Sir,  for  which  I  am  so  imperfectly  qualified,  what  will 
become  of  those  I  leave  behind  ?" 

^  Your  mother  and  sister.  Sir,"  replied  Ralph,  *^  will  be  provided  for 
in  that  case  (not  otherwise),  by  me,  and  placed  in  some  sphere  of  life 
in  which  they  will  be  able  to  be  independent.  That  will  be.  my  imme- 
diate care ;  they  will  not  remain  as  they  are,  one  week  after  your 
departure,  I  wiU  undertake." 

^  Then,"  said  Nicholas,  starting  gaily  up,  and  wringing  his  uncle's 
haiid,  ^  I  am  ready  to  do  anything  you  wish  me.  Let  us  try  our 
fiotiune  with  Mr.  Squeers  at  once  ;  he  can  but  refuse." 

^  He  won't  do  that,"  said  Ralph.  ^*-  He  will  be  glad  to  have  you  on 
my  recommendation.  Make  yourself  of  use  to  him,  and  you'll  rise  to 
he  a  partner  in  the  establishment  in  no  time.  Bless  me,  only  think  ! 
if  he  were  to  die,  why  your  fortune's  made  at  once." 

^  To  be  sure,  I  see  it  all,"  said  poor  Nicholas,  delighted  with  a 
thmisand  visionary  ideas,  that  his  good  spirits  and  his  inexperience 
weve  conjuring  up  before  him.  *'  Or  suppose  some  young  nobleman 
who  is  being  educated  at  the  Hall,  were  to  take  a  fancy  to  me,  and  get  % 
his  fiither  to  appoint  me  his  travelling  tutor  when  he  left,  and  when 
we  comeback  from  the  continent,  procured  me  some  handsome  appoint- 
ment.  Eh!  uncle?" 

^  Ah,  to  be  sure !"  sneered  Ralph. 
^   ^  And  who  knows,  but  when  he  came  ^  see  me  when  I  was  settled 
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(aa  he  would  of  coorae),  he  mighi  fail  in  love  with  Kate,  who  would 
oe  keeping  my  house,  aiMl — and — ^many  her,  eh !  undo?  Who  knows?" 

"  Who,  indeed  !"  snarled  Ralph. 

"  How  happy  we  should  he !"  cried  Nicholas  with  enthusiasm. 
"  The  pain  of  parting  is  nothing  to  the  joy  of  meeting  again.  Kate 
will  be  a  beautiful  woman,  and  I  so  prond  to  hear  tbem  say  so,  and 
mother  so  happy  to  be  with  us  once  affain,  and  all  these  sad  times  for- 
gotten, and — "  The  picture  was  too  bnght  a  one  to  bear,  and  Nidiolas, 
fiiirly  overpowered  by  it,  smiled  faintly,  and  borst  into  tears. 

This  simple  family,  bom  and  bred  in  retirement,  and  wholly  unac- 
(^ainted  with  what  is  called  the  world — a  conventional  phrase  which, 
being  interpreted,  signifieth  all  the  rascals  in  it — ^mingled  their  tears 
together  at  the  thou^t  of  their  &:at  separation ;  and,  this  first  gush 
of  feeling  over,  were  proceeding  to  dilate  with  all  the  buoyancy  of 
untried  nope  on  the  bright  prospects  before  them,  when  Mr.  Ralph 
Nickleby  suggested,  that  if  they  lost  time,  some  more  fortunate  can- 
didate might  deprive  Nicholas  of  the  stepping-stone  to  fortune  whidi 
the  advertisement  pointed  out,  and  so  undermine  all  their  air-built 
castles.  This  timely  reminder  effectually  stopped  the  conversation, 
and  Nicholas  having  carefully  copied  the  address  of  Mr.  Squeers,  the 
uncle  and  nephew  issued  forth  together  in  quest  of  that  aocomplwhed 
gentleman ;  Nicholas  firmly  persuading  himself  that  he  had  done  hift 
relative  great  injustice  in  disliking  him  at  first  sight,  and  Mrs.  Nickleby 
being  at  some  pains  to  inform  her  daughter  that  she  was  sure  he  was  » 
much  more  kindly  disposed  person  than  he  seemed,  which  Miss  Nicklebr 
dutifully  remarked  he  might  very  easily  be. 

To  tell  the  truth,  the  good  lady  s  opinion  had  been  not  a  little  in- 
fluenced by  her  brother-in-law's'  appeal  to  her  better  undenstandinc 
and  his  implied  compliment  to  her  high  deserts  ;  and  although  she  had 
dearly  loved  her  husband  and  still  doted  on  her  children,  he  had  struck 
so  successfully  on  one  of  those  little  jarring  Gh<M*ds  in  the  ^^'^ 
heart  (Ralph  was  well  acquainted  with  its  worst  weaknesses,  though 
he  knew  nothing  of  its  best),  that  she  had  already  begun  seriously  to 
consider  herself  the  amiable  and  snflering  victim  of  her  late  husband  a 
impmdenoe. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HIOBOLAB  AND  HIS  UNCLE  (TO  SBCURE  THE  F0RTT7NB  WITHOUT  LOSS 
OF  TIMB)  wait  UPON  MR.  WACKPORD  SdUBBRB,  THE  TORlWHl** 
SCHOOLMASTER. 

jSirow  Hill  !  What  kind  of  place  can  the  quiet  tovm's-people  ^^ 
see  the  words  emblaaoned  in  all  the  legibility  of  gilt  letters  and  dark 
shading  on  the  north-country  coaches,  take  Snow  HiU  to  be  ?  All 
people  nave  some  undefined  and  shadowy  notion  of  a  place  whose  name 
hi  frequency  before  their  eyes  or  often  in  their  earsy  and  what  a  ^^ 
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of  random  ideu  there  must  be  petpettaUj  flgatiog  about,  to* 
giiding^  this  aaune  Snow  HilL  The  name  is  sach  a  good  oae.  Snow 
flin — Snow  HiU  too,  coupled  vnih  a  Sacacen  s  Head :  pictaring  to  na 
\if  M  doable  aaaoctaticm  of  ideas,  something  stem  and  rugged.  A  bleak 
faolate  tcact  of  oountiy,  open  to  piercing  blasts  and  fierce  wintry 
jtonzis — a  dark,  cold,  and  gloomy  heath,  lonely  by  day,  and  scarcely  to 
k  ttBoogfat  of  by  honest  &lks  at  nights— a  place  which  solitary  way- 
bsews  shtm,  and  where  desperate  robbers  congregate ; — this,  or  something 
like  this,  w«  imagine  must  be  the  prev^ent  notion  of  Snow  Hill 
ia  those  zemote  smd  rustic  parts,  through  which  the  Saracen  s  Head, 
ike  flome  siim  apparition,  rushes  each  day  and  night  with  mysterioos 
nd  giioai-Tike  punctuality,  holding  its  s^nft  and  headlong  course  in  all 
wnath^rn,  and  seeming  to  bid  defiance  to  the   Tery  elements  them- 


The  reality  ia  rather  different,  but  by  no  means  to  be  despised  not* 
idin^.  Hiere,  ai  the  very  core  o[  London,  in  the  heart  of  its 
and  animation,  in  the  midst  of  a  whirl  of  noise  and  motion  :/ 
le  it  were  the  giant  currents  of  life  that  flow  ceasdeasly  on 
bom  different  quarters,  and  meet  beneath  its  walls,  stands  Newgate ; 
in  that  crowded  street  on  which  it  frowns  so  darkly*— within  a  few 
fcK  il  the  squalid  tottering  houses — ^upon  the  very  spot  on  which  the 
soup  and  fish  and  damaged  fiiruit  are  now  plying  their  trades 
of  human  beings,  amidst  a  roar  of  sounds  to  which  even  the 
of  a  great  city  is  as  nothing,  four,  six,  or  eight  strong  men  at  a 
have  been  hurried  violently  and  swiftly  from  the  world,  when  the 
baa  been  rendered  frightful  with  excess  of  human  life ;  when' curious 
eyes  have  glared  from  cas^nent,  and  house-top,  and  wall  and  pillar,  and 
whaa,  in  tine  mass  of  white  and  upturned  faces,  the  d3dng  wretch,  in  his 
aft-eomprehensive  look  of  agony,  has  met  not  one — not  one — that  bore 
the  impress  of  pity  or  compassion. 

Near  to  the  jail,  and  by  consequence  near  to  Smithfield  also,  and  the 

Comptar  and  the  bustle  and  noise  of  the  city ;  and  just  on  that  parti* 

colar  part  of  Snow  Hill  where  omnibus  horses  going  eastwards  seriously 

think  of  fiJling  down  on  purpose,  and  where  horses  in  hackney  caltnio- 

lets  going  westwards  not  unfrequently  fall  by  accident,  is  the  coach* 

yxrd  of  the  SaraoenVHead  Inn,  its  portid  guarded  by  two  Saracens' 

heads  and  shoulders,  which  it  was  once  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 

choice  spirits  of  this  metropolis  to  pull  down  at  night,  but  which  have 

fior  some  time  remained  in  undisturbed  tranquillity ;  possibly  because 

this  species  of  humour  is  now  confined  to  Samt  James's  parish,  whete 

door  knockers  are  preferred,  as  being  more  portable,  and  bell-wires 

esteemed  as  convenient  tooth-picks.     Whether  this  be  the  reason  or 

nc^  there  they  are,  frowning  upon  you  from  each  side  of  the  gateway, 

^A  the  inn  itself^  garnished  with  another  Saracen's  Head,  frowns  upon 

Jtn  from  the  top  of  the  yard ;  while  from  the  door  of  the  hind  boot  of 

d  the  red  coaches  that  are  standing  therein,  there  glares  a  small  Saracen's 

Head  with  a  twin  expression  to  the  large  Saracen's  Heads  below,  so 

^ait  the  general  appearance  of  the  pile  is  of  the  Soiacenic  order. 

^Hien  you  walk  up  this  yard,  you  will  see  the  booking-office  on  your 
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left,  and  the  tower  of  Saint  Sepulchre's  church  dutbgabnipiiy  up 
into  the  sky  on  your  right,  and  a  gallery  of  bed-rooms  on  both  Bides. 
Just  before  you,  you  will  obserre  a  long  window  with  the  words 
^  coffee-room  "  legibly  painted  above  it ;  and  looking  out  of  that  win- 
dow, you  would  have  seen  in  addition,  if  you  had  gone  at  the  right 
time,  Mr.  Wackford  Squeers  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

Mr.  Squeers's  appearance  was  not  prepossessing.  He  had  but  one 
eye,  and  the  popular  prejudice  runs  in  fiivour  of  two.  The  eye  he  had 
was  unquestionably  useful,  but  decidedly  not  ornamental,  being  of  a 
greenish  grey,  and  in  shape  resembling  the  fanlight  of  a  street  door. 
The  blank  side  of  his  face  was  much  wrinkled  and  puckered  up,  which 
gave  him  a  very  sinister  appearance,  especially  when  he  smiled,  at 
which  times  his  expression  bordered  closely  on  the  villanous.  His 
hair  was  very  flat  and  shiny,  save  at  the  ends,  where  it  was  brushed 
stiffly  up  from  a  low  protruding  forehead,  which  assorted  well  with 
his  harsh  voice  and  coarse  manner.  He  was  about  two  or  three  and 
fifty,  and  a  trifle  below  the  middle  size ;  he  wore  a  white  neckerchief 
with  long  ends,  and  a  suit  of  scholastic  black,  but  his  coat  sleeves  being 
a  great  deal  too  long,  and  his  trousers  a  great  deal  too  short,  he  ap- 
peared ill  at  ease  in  his  clothes,  and  as  if  he  were  in  a  perpetual  sta^ 
of  astonishment  at  finding  himself  so  respectable. 

Mr.  Squeers  was  standing  in  a  box  by  one  of  the  cofiee-room  fire- 
places, fitted  with  one  such  table  as  is  usually  seen  in  coflee-rooms, 
and  two  of  extraordinary  shapes  and  dimensions  made  to  suit  the 
angles  of  the  partition.  In  a  comer  of  the  seat  was  a  very  small  deal 
trunk,  tied  round  with  a  scanty  piece  of  cord ;  and  on  the  trunk  was 
perched-— his  lace-up  half-boots  and  corduroy  trowsers  dangling  in  the 
air — a  diminutive  boy,  with  his  shoulders  drawn  up  to  his  ears,  and  hk 
hands  planted  on  his  knees,  who  glanced  timidly  at  the  schoolmaster 
from  time  to  time  with  evident  dread  and  apprehension. 

"  Half-past  three,**  muttered  Mr.  Squeers,  turning  from  the  window, 
and  looking  sulkily  at  the  coffee-room  clock.  "  There  will  be  nobody 
here  to-day." 

Much  vexed  by  this  reflection,  Mr.  Squeers  looked  at  the  little  hoy 
to  see  whether  he  was  doing  anything  he  could  beat  him  for :  as  he 
happened  not  to  be  doing  anything  at  all,  he  merely  boxed  his  ears,  and 
told  him  not  to  do  it  again. 

"  At  Midsummer,"  muttered  Mr.  Squeers,  resuming  his  complaint, ''  I 
took  down  ten  boys ;  ten  twentys^-two  hundred  pound.  I  go  back 
at  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  and  have  got  only  three— three 
oughts  an  ought — ^three  twos  six — sixty  pound.  What's  come  of  all 
the  boys  ?  what's  parents  got  in  their  heads ?  what  does  it  all  mean?" 

Here  the  little  boy  on  the  top  of  the  trunk  gave  a  violent  sneeae. 

"  Halloa,  Sir !  "  growled  the  schoolmaster,  turning  round.  "  What's 
that,  Sir  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  please  Sir,"  replied  the  little  boy. 

^'  Nothing,  Sir !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Squeers. 

''  Please  Sir,  I  sneezed,"  rejoined  the  boy,  tiembling  till  the  little 
trunk  shook  under  him. 
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Oh!  neoBd,  dMl  you ? "  letorted  Mr.  Squeen.    '' Thea  wliiifc did 
jm uy  ^Botlmig'  for.  Sir  ?  " 
Li  defimH .  of  a  be^er  answer  to  this  queaiion,  the  little  boy  sciewed 
ttMple  of  knuckles  into  each  of  his  eyes  and  beffan  to  cry,  wherefore 
1l  SqueeiB  knocked  him  off  the  trunk  with  a  blow  <»  one  side  of 
lihee,  and  knocked  him  on  again  with  a  blow  on  the  other. 
'^Waii  till  I  get  you  down  into  Yorkshire,  my  youi^  gentleman," 
aid  Mr.  Squeers,  *^  and  then  I'll  give  you  the  rest.     Will  you  hold 
tbtaoiae,i&?'' 

^'Ye— ye— yea,"  sobbed  the  little  .boy,  rubbing  his  face  very  hard 
vitk  the  Begga/s  Petition  in  printed  csdico. 
"  Then  do  so  at  once,  Sir,"  said  Squeers.  ^  Do  you  hear  ?  " 
As  this  admonition  was  accompanied  with  a  threatening  gesture,  and 
ittind  with  a  savage  aspect,  the  little  boy  rubbed  his  face  harder,  as  if 
to  keep  the  tears  back ;  and,  beyond  alternately  sniffing  and  choking, 
gne  no  {orther  vent  to  his  emotions. 

^  Ifc.  Squeers,"  said  the  waiter,  looking  in  at  this  juncture ;  ^^  here's 
agatfeman  asking  for  you  at  the  bar." 
^9mw  the  gentleman  in,  Richard,"  replied  Mr.  Squeers,  in  a  soft 
**  Pat  your  handkerchief  in  your  pocket,  you  little  scoundrel, 
?r  you  when  the  gentleman  goes." 

^Imastet  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words  in  a  fierce  whisper, 
stranger  entered.     Afiectingnot  to  see  him,  Mr.  Squeers 
be  intent  upon  mending  a  pen,^  and  offering  beneTolent  advice 
Tnl  pupil. 

child,"  said  Mr.  Squeers,  ^'  all  people  have  their  trials. 
tiial  of  yours  that  is  fit  to  make  your  little  heart  burst,  and 
eyes  come  out  of  your  head  with  crying,  what  is  it  ?  Nothing ; 
nothing.     You  are  leaving  your  friencb,  but  you  will  have  a 
ne,  my  dear,  and  a  mother  in  Mrs.  Squeers.     At  the  delightftil 
Dotheboys,  near  Greta  Bridge,  in  Yorkshire,  where  youth  are 
doihed,  booked,  washed,  furnished  with  pocket-money,  pro- 
riiidl  with  all  necessaries — " 

*^  R  tf  the  gentleman,"  observed  the  stranger,  stopping  the  schoolmas- 
ter ia  te  rehearsal  of  his  advertisement.     '^  Mr.  Squeers,  I  believe.  Sir  ?  " 
*^  The  same.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Squeers,  with  an  assumption  of  extreme 


The  gentleman,"  said  the  stranger,  ^^  that  advertised  in  the  Times 

r 

*— ^  Morning  Post,  Chronicle,  Herald,  and  Advertiser,  regarding  the 

Academy  called  Dotheboys  Hall  at  the  delightful  village  of  Dotheboys, 

Greta  Bridge,  in  Yorkshire,"  added  Mr.  Squeers.     ^^  You  come  on 

r.     I  see  by  my  young  friends.     How  do  you  do,  my  little 

m  ?  and  how  do  j^ou  do,  Sir  ?  "    With  this  salutation  Mr.  Squeers 

fatted  the  heads  of  two  hollow-eyed,  small-boned  little  boys,  whom 

t  applicant  had  brought  with  him,  and  waited  for  further  conununi- 


I  am  in  the  oil  and  colour  way*     My  name  is  Snawley,  Sir,"  said 
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Squeen  inclined  ins  head  as  much  as  to  cAy,  ^  And  a  temurkably 
pretty  name,  too/* 

The  stnoiger  coviinued.  ^^  I  have  been  thinking,  Mr.  Sqneen,  of 
phcii^  my  two  boys  at  your  achool." 

^  It  18  not  for  me  to  say  so,  Sir,"  leplied  Mr.  Squeers,  ^^bnt  I  don't 
think  you  oould  possibly  do  a  better  thing." 

^  Hem  !  "  said  the  other.  ^'  Twenty  pounds  per  annewum,  I  believe, 
Mr.  Squeers?* 

^^  Guineas,"  rejoined  the  schoolmaster,  with  a  persuasive  smile. 

^^  Pounds  for  two,  I  think,  Mr.  Squeera,"  said  Mr.  Suawley 
solemnly. 

^'  I  don't  think  it  oould  be  done.  Sir,"  replied  Squeers,  as  if  he 
had  never  considered  the  proposition  before.  ^  Let  me  see ;  four  fives 
is  twenty,  double  that,  and  deduct  the — ^well,  a  pound  either  way  shall 
not  stand  betwixt  us.  You  must  recommend  me  to  your  connection. 
Sir,  and  make  it  up  that  way." 

^^  They  are  not  great  eaters,"  said  Mr.  Snawley. 

^'  Oh !  that  doesn't  matter  at  all,"  replied  Squeera.  ^'  We  don  t 
consider  the  boys'  appetites  at  our  establishment."  This  v^ms  strictly 
true ;  they  did  not. 

^' Every  wholesome  luxury.  Sir,  that  Yorkshire  can  afford,"  con- 
tinued Squeers ;  ^'  every  beautiful  moral  that  Mrs.  Squeers  can  instil; 
every — ^in  short,  every  comfort  of  a  home  that  a  boy  could  wish  for,  wiH 
be  theirs,  Mr.  Snawley." 

^'  I  should  wish  their  morals  to  be  particularly  attended  to,"  bM 
Mr.  Snawley. 

^^  I  am  glad  of  that.  Sir,"  replied  the  schoolmaster,  drawing  himsc^ 
up.     ^*  They  have  come  to  the  right  shop  for  morals,  Sir." 

^  You  are  a  moral  man  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Snawley. 
I  rather  believe  I  am.  Sir,"  replied  Squeers. 

I  have  the  satisfoction  to  know  you  are,  Sir^"  said  Mr.  Snawley. 
^  I  asked  one  of  your  references,  and  he  said  yon  were  pious." 

'^  Well,  Sir,  I  hope  I  am  a  little  in  that  way,"  replied  Squeevs. 

^^  I  hope  I  am  also,"  rejoined  the  other.  ^'  Could  I  say  a  few  words 
with  you  in  the  next  box  ?  " 

^'  By  all  means,"  rejoined  Squeers,  with  a  grin.  '^  My  dears,  will 
you  speak  to  your  new  playfellow  a  minute  or  two  ?  That  is  one  of 
my  boys,  Sir.     Belling  his  name  is,— a  Taunton  boy  that.  Sir." 

^^  Is  he,  indeed  ?"  rejoined  Mr.  Snawley,  looking  at  the  poor  littie 
urchin  as  if  he  were  some  extraordinary  natural  curiosity. 

^  He  goes  down  with  me  to-morrow.  Sir,"  said  Squeers.  ^  Thafs 
his  luggage  that  he  is  sitting  upon  now.  Eadi  boy  is  required  to 
bring.  Sir,  two  suits  of  clotfaMBS,  six  shirts,  six  pair  of  stockings,  two 
nightcaps,  two  pockei-handkerchie£a,  two  pair  of  shoes,  tviro  hats,  and 
a  raaor." 

^  A  razor !"  exdaimed  Mr.  Snawley,  as  tibey  walked  into  the  next 
box.    ".What  for?" 

**•  To  shave  with,"  xepHed  Squeen,  in  a  skrw  and  meMRued  tooe. 

There  was  not  much  in  these  three  words,  but  there  must  have  been 
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_  in  tfue  maimCT  in  idiich  they  weie  Baid,  to  attract  attention, 

ix  the  sdioofanaster  and  his  companion  looked  steadily  at  each  other 

ioia fev  Beocmds,  snd  then  exchanged  a  Tery  meming smile.     Snawley 

iM  I  sleek  flat-nosed  man,  ekd  m  sombre  garments,  and  long  black 

pes,  and  bearing  in  his  conntenance  an  expreasion  of  much  moiti- 

ioiai  and  sanctity,  so  that  his  smiling  without  any  obvious  reason  waa 

hmate  remarkable. 

-Up  to  what  age  do  you  keep  boys  at  your  school  then  ?"  he  asked 

""  Just  as  long  as  their  friends  make  the  quarterly  pajmoents  to  ray 
jsbH  in  tnwii,  or  imtil  such  time  as  they  run  away,"  replied  Squeers. 
^  Let  us  understand  each  other ;  I  see  we  may  safely  do  so.  What 
«  fliese  bovB  ; — ^natural  children  ?" 

""  No,"  rejoined  Snawley,  meeting  the  gaae  of  the  schoolmastei^s  one 
fft    '*  They  an't." 

*^I  tiuniglit  they  might  be,"  said  Squeers,  coolly.  ^^  We  have  a 
f joi  maay  of  them ;  that  boy  s  one." 

"-  Him  in  ihe  next  box  ?"  said  Snawley. 

Sf^woB  nodded  in  the  affirmative,  and  his  companion  took  another 

IBE^  A  the  little  boy  on  the  trunk,  and  turning  round  again,  looked 

m  1  W^veve  qoite  disappointed  to  see  him  so  much  like  other  boys, 

ami  sad  k  should  hardly  have  thought  it. 
**  Ee  k,'  cried  Squeers.     ^^  But  about  these  boys  of  yours ;    you 

to  ^leak  to  me  V 
Fgb,"'  replied  Snawley.    "  The  fact  is,  I  am  not  their  father,'^Mr. 
I'm  only  thor  father-in-law." 

~-  Oh !  Is  that  it  ?"  said  the  schoolmaster.  ''  That  exphiins  it  at 
«ee.  I  was  wondering  what  iiie  devil  you  were  going  to  send  them 
to  Yofksinre  for.     Ha !  ha !    Oh,  I  undeistaad  now." 

^YoB-see  I  have  married  the  mother,"  pursued  Snawley;  ^ifs 
eipensive  keeping  boys  at  home,  and  as  she  has  a  little  money  in  her 
9«n  rig^t,  I  am  afraiS  (women  are  so  very  foolish,  Mr.  Squeers)  that 
sae  might  be  led  to  squander  it  on  them,  which  would  be  their  ruin, 
pmkBvw." 

^  I  see,*  returned  Squeers,  throwing  hixaself  back  in  his  chair,  and 
virii^  his  hand. 

^  And  this,"  xesmned  Snawley,  "  has  made  me  anxious  to  put  them 
to  sone  adiool  a  good  distance  off,  where  there  are  no  holidays — none 
i  those  ill-judged  comings  home  twice  a  year  that  unsettle  children's 
nda  so-- and  wheie  they  may  rough  it  a  little-*-you  comprehend  ?" 

^Tlbe  payments  vegalai^  and  no  questions  asked,"  said  Squeers,  nod- 

^Tbfs  it»  ezaetly,"  rejoiaed  the  other.     ""  Morals  strictiy  attended 

"^Smiy  "  aud  Sheers. 

*Iot  too  nnch  -smiing  home  allowed,  I  suppose  T  said  the  father-- 

r,  hesitating. 
**  Km,  exMpt  a  cazcnlar  at  Christmas,  to  say  that  they  never  were 
*  Wpy?  uid  hope  they  may  never  be  sent  for,"  rejoined  Squeers. 
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^<  Nothing  could  be  better,"  said  the  fiither-iii-law,  mbbing  hk 
hands. 

^^  Then,  as  we  nnderatand  each  other,"  said  Squeen,  ^  will  yoa 
allow  me  to  ask  70U  whether  you  consider  me  a  highly  Tuiuous, 
exemplary,  and  well-<x>nduoted  man  ii|  private  life  ;  and  whether,  as  a 
person  whose  business  it  is  to  take  chaige  of  youth,  you  place  the 
strongest  confidence  in  my  unimpeachable  integrity,  liberality,  religious 
principles  and  ability  ?" 

^^  Certainly  I  do,*'  replied  the  father-in-law,  reciprocating^  the  school- 
master s  grin. 

^^  Perhaps  you  won't  object  to  say  that,  if  I  make  you  a  reference  V 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world." 

*'  That's  your  sort,"  said  Squeers,  taking  up  a  pen  ;  ^'  this  is  doing 
business,  and  that's  what  I  like." 

Having  entered  Mr.  Snawley's  address,  the  schoolmaster  had  next  to 
perform  the  still  more  agreeable  office  of  entering  the  receipt  of  the 
first  quarter's  payment  in  advance,  which  he  had  scarcely  completed, 
when  another  voice  was  heard  inquiring  for  Mr.  Squeers. 

**  Here  he  is,"  replied  the  schoolmaster  ;  "  what  is  it  ?" 

'^  Only  a  matter  of  business^  Sir,"  said  Ralph  Nickleby,  presentii^ 
himself,  closely  followed  by  Nicholas.  '*'  There  was  an  advertisement 
of  yours  in  the  papers  this  morning  ?" 

*'  There  was,  Sir.  This  way,  if  you  please,"  said  Squeers,  who  had  by 
this  time  got  back  to  the  box  by  the  fire-place.  "  Won't  you  be  seated?" 

"  Why,  I  think  I  will,"  replied  Ralph,  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  and  placing  his  hat  on  the  table  before  him.  ^^  This  is  my 
n^Dhew,  Sir,  Mr.  Nicholas  Nickleby." 

'*  How  do  you  do,  Sir  ?"  said  Squeers. 

Nicholas  bowed:  said  he  was  very  well,  and  seemed  very  much  asto- 
nished at  the  outward  appearance  of  the  proprietor  of  Dotheboys  HaU» 
as  indeed  he  was. 

"  Perhaps  you  recollect  me  ?  "  said  Ralph,  looking  narrowly  at  the 
schoolmtister. 

^^  You  paid  me  a  small  account  at  each  of  my  half-yearly  visits  to 
town,  for  some  yearB,  I  think.  Sir,"  replied  Squeers. 

I  did,"  rejoined  Ralph.  ^ 

For  the  parents  of  a*  boy  named  Dorker,  who  imfortunately— "     " 
— unfortunately  died  at  Dotheboys  Hall,"  said  Ralph,  finishing  the 
sentence. 

"  I  remember  very  well.  Sir,''  rejoined  Squeers.  "  Ah  !  Mts, 
Squeers,  Sir,  was  as  partial  to  that  lad  as  if  he  had  been  her  own ;  the 
attention.  Sir,  that  was  bestowed  upon  that  boy  in  his  illness — diy 
toast  and  warm  tea  ofiered  him  every  night  and  morning  when  he 
couldn't  swallow  anything — a  candle  in  his  bed-room  on  the  very  night 
he  died — ^the  best  dictionary  sent  up  for  him  to  lay  his  head  upon.— ' 
I  don't  regret  it  though.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  reflect  that  one 
did  one's  duty  by  him." 

Ralph  smiled  as. if  he  meant  anything  but  smiling,  and  looked  round 
at  the  strangers  present. 
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''llae  are  only  some  pupils  of  mme,"  said  Wackford  Squeers, 
jMortDg  to  the  UtUe  boy  on  the  trunk  and  the  two  little  boys  on  the 
lone,  TOO  had  been  staring  at  each  other  without  uttering  a  word,  and 
nidng  thdr  bodies  into  most  remarkable  contortions,  according  to  the 
(Ml  of  little  boys  when  they  first  become  acquainted.  ^^  This  gen- 
tloB,  Sr,  is  a  parent  who  is  kind  enough  to  compliment  me  upon 
tlynise  of  education  adopted  at  Dotheboys  Hall,  which  is  situated, 
k  it  the  delightful  Tillage  of  Dotheboys,  near  Greta  Bridge,  in 
Jtiisst^  where  youth  are  boarded,  clothed,  booked,  washed,  furnished 

^  poeket-money ^ 

''Yes,  we  know  all  about  that.  Sir,"  interrupted  Ralph,  testily. 
"  h's  Id  the  advertisement." 
**  ToQ  are  very  right,  Sir ;   it  iff  in   the  advertisement,*'  replied 

^iod  in  the  matter  of  foct  besides,"  interrupted  Mr.  Snawley.  '^  I 
^  bonBd  to  assure  you.  Sir,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  this  opportunity 
fuming  yon,  that  I  consider  Mr.  Squeers  a  gentleman  highly  virtu- 
n^exED^pkiy,  well-conducted,  and — ** 

*  I  Dike  no  doubt  of  it,  Sir,"  interrupted  Ralph,  checking  the 
^natofieocnnmendation ;  ^^  no  doubt  of  it  at  all.    Suppose  we  come 

*■  VAiD  my  heart.  Sir,"  rejoined  Squeers.  "  *  Never  postpone 
^'*9Kai)' lithe  very  first  lesson  we  instil  into  our  commercial  pupils. 
«»ftl&[ig,  my  dear,  always  remember  that ;  do  you  hear  V*  ^ 

"  ya,  Sb,  repeated  Master  Belling. 

"ffereooUects  what  it  is,  does  he  ?'*  said  Ralph. 

*"  TeQ  the  gentleman,*'  said  Squeers. 

'•  '^Vercr,' "  repeated  Master  Belling, 

*|  Vay  good,**  said  Squeers ;  "  go  on." 

'^^Ver,"  repeated  Master  Belhng  again. 

'•  Very  good  indeed,"  said  Squeers.     "  Yes." 

**  P,"  gQggested  Nicholas,  good-naturedly.  ^   ^  ' 

**  Perfonn — ^business !"  said  Master  BeUing.     "  Never — ^perform— 

'^yeiywell,  1^,"  said  Squeers,  darting  a  withering  look  at  the 
^%it.  ^^You  and  I  vnll  perform  a  little  business  on  our  private 
•"Mont  hye  and  bye." 

''And  just  now,"  said  Ralph,  "  we  had  better  transact  our  [own, 

jWhape." 

''If  you  please,"  said  Squeers. 

''W^*  resumed  Ralph,  *'*•  it's  brief  enough  ;  soon  broached,  and  I 
^  easily  concluded.     You  have  advertised  for  an  able  assistant, 

"Piedsdy  so,"  said  Squeers. 

'And  you  really  want  one  ?  " 

^Certainly,"  answered  Squeers. 

/Here  he  is,"  said  Ralph.  "My  nephew  Nicholas,  hot  from- 
'H  with  everything  he  learnt  there,  fermenting  in  his  head,  and 
*^  feraienting  in  his  pocket,  is  just  the  man  you  want." 
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'^  I  am  tfraid^"  said  Squeers,  perplexed  with  such  an  appHcsbon  froi 
a  youth  of  Nicholas's  figure,  ^^  I  an  afraid  the  young  num  won't  sni 
me. 

^'  Yes,  he  will,'*  taid  Ralph ;  ''  I  knoiw  hotter.     Don't  be  cast  dowi 
Sir ;  you  will  he  teaching  all  the  young  nohlemen  in  Dotheboys  Hall  i 
less  than  a  week's  tune,  unless  this  gentleman  is  more  obatinaie  than 
take  him  to  be." 

^^  I  fear,  Sir,"  said  Nicholas,  addressing  Mr.  Squeers,  ^^  that  yo 
object  to  my  youth,  and  my  not  being  a  Master  of  Arts  V 

'*'  The  absence  of  a  colle^  degree  is  an  objection,"  reptied  Sqnem 
looking  as  grave  as  he  could,  and  considerably  puzzled,  no  less  by  th 
contrast  between  the  simplicity  of  the  nephew  and  the  worldly  manne 
of  the  uncle,  than  by  the  incomprehensible  allusion  to  the  youiig  noble 
men  under  his  tuition. 

^'  Look  here,  Sir,"  said  Ralph ;  ^'  I'll  put  this  matter  in  ita  true  lighi 
in  two  seconds." 

If  you'll  have  the  goodness,"  lejoined  Squeers. 
This  is  a^boy,  or  a  youth,  or  a  kd,  or  a  young  man,  or  a  hobblede 
hoy,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  him,  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  or  thcre^ 
abouts,"  said  Ralph. 

"  That  I  see,"  observed  the  schoolmaster.  *  . 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Mr.  Snawley,  thinking  it  as  well  to  back  his  new 
friend  occasionally. 

^^  His  fiiiher  is  dead,  he  is  wholly  ignorant  of  the  world,  has  no  re- 
sources whatever,  and  wants  somethiii^  to  do,"  said  RaJ^h.  "•  1  lecom- 
mend  him  to  this  splendid  establishment  of  yours,  as'  an  opening  which 
will  lead  him  to  fortune,  if  be  turns  it  to  proper  account.     Do  you  aee 
that?" 

^^  Every  body  must  see  that,"  replied  Squeers,  half  imitating  the 
sneer  with  which  the  old  gentleman  was  regarding  his  unconscious  retetive. 

"  I  do,  of  course,"  said  Nicholas  ei^rly. 

^'  He  does,  of  course,  you  obs»ve,"  said  Ralph,  in  the  same  dry,  hard 
manner.  ^'  If  any  caprice  of  temper  should  induce  him  to  cast  aside 
this  golden  opportunity  before  he  has  brought  it  to  perfection,  I  con-l 
sider  myself  absolved  &om  extending  any  assistance  to  his  mother  and 
sister.  Look  at  him,  and  tiiink  of  the  use  he  may  be  to  you  in  half  ai 
dozen  ways.  Now  the  question  is,  whether,  for  some  time  to  come  aij 
all  events,  he  won't  serve  your  purpose  better  than  twenty  of  the  kind; 
of  people  you  would  get  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Isn't  that  aj 
question  for  consideration  ?  " 

^  Yesi,  it  is,"  said  Squeers,  answenng  a  nod  of  Ralph's  head  with  a 
nod  of  his  own. 

"  Good,"  rejoined  Ralph.     "  Let  me  have  two  words  with  you." 

The  two  words  were  had  apart,  and  in  a  couple  of  miniites  Mr. 
Wackford  Squeers  announced  that  Mr.  Niidiolas  Nickleby  was  from 
that  moment  thoroiighly  nominated  to,  and  installed  in,  the  office  of  fii^^ 
asnstant-master  at  Dothebojrs  Hall. 

^  Your  uncle's  lecommendaiion  faaa  done  it^  Ur.  NicUabyy"  w^ 
TVackford  S^ieeis. 
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Nichdaa^  oveij^^ed  «t  hk  suooeflBy  siiook  his  uncle's  hand  wannly,  and 
coald  have  worshipped  Squeeis  upon  the  sqpot. 

*"  He  is  an  odd-kwkii^  man,"  thought  Nicholas.  ''  What  of  that  ? 
YroBu  wna  aa  odd-looking  man,  and  so  was  Doctor  Johnson ;  all  theaa 


''At  eight  o*ck)ck  to-monow  momu^,  Mr.  Nicklebj,*'  said  Squeen, 
*ae  eoaoi  starts.  You  must  he  here  at  a  quarter  hefecey  as  we  take 
is  Im^is  ^rith  us.'* 

"*  Certainly,  Sir,"  said  Nicholas. 

**Aad  jour  &ie  down,  I -have  paid,"  growled  Ralph.  '^80  you'll 
bare  oothuig  to  do  hut  keep  yourself  warm." 

Hoe  was  another  instance  of  his  uncle's  generosity.  Nicholas  felt 
in  oaexpected  kindness  so  much,  that  he  could  scarcely  find  words  to 
tkak  him  ;  indeed,  he  had  not  found  half  enoueh,  when  they  took 
lare  of   tibe  schocdmaster  and   emerged    from  the  Saracen's   Head 


*^  I  shaD  be  here  in  the  morning  to  aee  you  fairly  off,"  said  Ralph. 

!io  flkufldng  r 

''Ikaik  you.  Sir,"  replied  Nicholas;  '^  I  never  shall  forget  this 


"1^  care  you  don't,"  replied  his  uncle.     ^'  You  had  hettar  go 

hmewv,  and  pack  up  what  you  have  got  to  pack.     Do  you  thmJc 

wmUind  your  way  to  Oolden  Square  first?" 
"^Cataakyy"  said  Nicholas,  '^  I  can  easily  inquire." 
*'Usfe  these  papers  with  my  clerk,  th^o,"  said  Ralph,  producing  a 
SKaB  parttL,  ^^  and  tell  him  to  wait  till  I  come  home." 

^fichoiaa  cheerfully  undertook  the  errand,  and  hidding  his  worthy 
aefe  »  affectionate  iareweU,  which  that  warm-hearted  old  gentleman 
xtaowle^ed  by  a  growl,  hastened  away  to  execute  his  commission. 

He  found  Golden  Square  in  due  course ;  and  Mr.  Noggs,  who  had 
afeepped  oat  for  a  minute  or  so  to  the  public-house,  was  opening  the 
^Mr  with  a  latch-key  as  he  reached  the  etejpB. 

^  What's  that  ?"  inquired  Nogss,  pointing  to  the  parceL 

^  Papers  from  my  uncle,"  r^hed  Nich<3as ;  ^^  and  you're  to  haro 
ihe  goodaeas  to  wait  tiU  he  comes  home,  if  you  please." 

"  Uncle !"  cried  Noms. 

'•^  Mr.  Nickleby,"  sud  Nicholas  in  explanation. 

^  Come  in,"  said  Newman. 

Without  another  word  he  led  Nicholas  into  the  passage,  and  thence 
mto  the  official  pantry  at  the  end  of  it,  where  he  thrust  him  into  a 
'iaiTy  and  mounting  upon  his  high  stool,  sat  with  his  arms  hanging 
<a^t  down  by  ius  sides,  gazing  fixedly  upon  him  as  from  a  tower  of 


**  There  is  no  answer,"  said  Nicholas,  laying  the  parcel  on  a  table 
taide  him. 

Kewman  said  nothing,  but  folding  his  arms,  and  thrusting  his  head 
^vnsd  so  as  to  obtain  a  nearer  view  of  Nicholas's  &ce,  scanned  his 
I  doedy. 
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"  No  answer/'  said  Nicholas,  speaking  very  loud,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  Newman  Noggs  was  deaf. 

Newman  placed  his  hands  upon  his  knees,  and  without  uttering  a 
syllable,,  continued  the  same  close  scrutiny  of  his  companion's  face. 

This  was  such  a  very  singular  proceeding  on  the  part  of  an  utter 
stranger,  and  his  appearance  was  so  extremdy  peculiar,  that  Nicholas, 
who  had  a  sufficiently  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  could  not  refrain 
from  breaking  into  a  smile  as  he  inquired  whether  Mr.  Noggs  had  any 
commands  for  him. 

Noggs  shook  his  head  and  sighed ;  upon  which  Nicholas  rose,  and 
remarking  that  he  required  no  rert,  bade  him  good  morning. 

It  was  a  great  exertion  for  Newman  Noggs,  and  nobody  knows  to 
this  day  how  he  ever  came  to  make  it,  the  other  party  being  wholly 
unknown  to  him,  but  he  drew  a  long  breath  and  actually  said  out  loud, 
without  once  stopping,  that  if  the  young  gentleman  did  not  object  to 
teU,  he  should  like  to  know  what  his  uncle  was  going  to  do  for  him. 

Nicholas  had  not  the  least  objection  in  the  world,  but  on  the 
contrary  was  rather  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  of  talking  on  the 
subject  which  occupied  his  thoughts ;  so  he  sat  down  again,  and  (his 
sanguine  imagination  warming  as  he  spoke)  entered  into  a  fervent  and 
glowing  description  of  all  the  honours  and  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  his  appointment  at  that  seat  of  learning,  Dotheboys  Hall. 

"But,  what's  the  matter — are  you  ill?"  said  Nicholas,  suddenly 
breaking  off,  as  his  companion,  after  throwing  himself  into  a  variety  of 
uncouth  attitudes,  thrust  his  hands  under  the  stool  and  cracked  his 
finger-joints  as  if  he  were  snapping  all  the  bones  in  his  hands. 

Newman  Noggs  made  no  reply,  but  went  on  shrugging  his  shouWera 
and  cracking  his  finger-joints,  smiling  horribly  all  the  tune,  and  look- 
ing stedfastly  at  nothing,  out  of  the  tops  of  his  eyes,  in  a  most  ghastly 
manner. 

At  first  Nicholas  thought  the  mysterious  man  was  in  a  fit,  but  on 
further  consideration  decided  that  he  was  in  liquor,  under  which  cir- 
cumstances he  deemed  it  prudent  to  make  off  at  once.  He  looked  back 
when  he  had  got  the  street-door  open.  Newman  Noggs  was  still 
indulging  in  the  same  extraordinary  gestures,  and  the  cracking  of  his! 
fingers  sounded  louder  than  ever. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SHOLAS   flTABTS  FOR   YORKSHIRB.-*OF    HIS  IiEATB-VAKIKG    AND   HIS 
PELLOW-TRATELLSB8,   AND  WHAT   BEFBIi  THEM   ON   THE   ROAD. 

I?  tesTs  dropped  into  a  trunk  were  charms  to  preserve  its  owner  from 
RDow  and  misfortune,  Nicholas. Nickleby  would  have  commenced  his 
apedition  under  most  happy  auspices.  •  There  was  so  much  to  be  done, 
ud  90  litUe  time  to  do  it  in,  so  many  kind  words  to  be  spoken,  and 
sodi  Utter  pain  in  the  hearts  in  which  they  rose  to  impede  their  utter- 
ace,  that  the  little  preparations  for  his  journey  were  made  mournfully 
nfeed.    A  hundred  things  which  the  anxious  care  of  his  mother  and 
ma  defied  indispensable  for  his  comfort,  Nicholas  insisted  on  leaving 
bdind,  SB  they  might  prove  of  some  after  use,  or  might  be  convertible 
i0b»  mney  if  occasion  required.     A  hundred  affectionate  contests  on 
«edk  joints  as  these,  took  place  on  the  sad  night  which  preceded  his 
\;  and,  as  the  termination  of  every  augerless  dispute  brought 
and  nearer  to  the  close  of  their  slight  preparations,  Kate 
and  busier,  and  wept  more  silently. 
TkkoL  was  packed  at  .last,  and  then  there  came  supper,  with  some 
&tk  d&acy  provided  for  the  occasion,  and  as  a  set-off  against  the 
txpeam  of  which,  £[ate  and  her  mother  had  feigned  to  dine  when 
Nidioks  was  out.     The  poor  lad  nearly  choked  himself  by  attempting 
to  partake  of  it,  and  almost  suffocated  himself  in  affecting  a  jest  or  two, 
ad  fisicing  a  melancholy  laugh.     Thus  they  lingered  on.  till  the  hour 
of  aepaiati]^  for  the  night  was  long  past :  and  then  they  found  that  they 
n^t  as  wSl  have  given  vent  to  their  real  feelings  before,  for  they  could 
not  suppress  them,  do  what  they  would.     So  they  let  them  have  their 
way,  9bA  even  that  was  a  relief. 

Niddolas  slept  well  till  six  next  morning;  dreamed  of  home,  or  of 
what  was  lioane  once — no  matter  which,  for  things  that  are  changed  or 
gone  win  come  back  as  they  used  to  be,  thank  God,  in  sleep-*-and  rose 
quite  brisk  and  gay.  He  wrote  a  few  lines  in  pencil  to  say  the  good 
bfe  whidi  he  was  afraid  to  pronounce  himself  and  laying  them  with 
half  his  scanty  stock  of  money  at  his  sister^s  door,  shouldered  his  box  and 
aept  aoftiy  down  stairs. 

*^  Is  that  you,  Hannah  l"  cried  a  voice  from  Miss  La  Greev/s  sitting- 
am,  whence  shone  the  light  of  a  feeble  candle. 
« It  » I,  Mitt  U  Cieery,-  «ud  Nicholas,  putting  down  the  box  and 
wnff  m. 
"^  Bmb  us  1"  exclaimed  Miss  La  Creevy,  starting  and  puttmg  her 
^  to  ha  curl-papers ;  ^^  You're  up  very  early,  Mr.  Nickleby." 
*  So  are  you,*  replied  Nicholas. 

'It's  the  fitte  arts  that  brine  me  out  of  bed,  Mr.  Niokleby,"  returned 
tk  lady.    <«  Tm  waiting  for  the  light  to  carry  out  an  idea." 
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Miss  La  Croevy  had  got  np  early  to  put  a  fancy  nose  into  a  miniature  , 
of  an  ugly  little  boy,  destined  for  his  grandmother  in  the  country,  who  , 
was  expected  to  bequeath  him  property  if  he  was  like  the  Ccunily. 

**  To  carry  out  an  idea,"  repeated  Miss  La  Creevy ;  ^^  and  that's  the 
great  convenience  of  living  ip.a  thoroughfiare  like  the  Strand.  When  I 
want  a  nose  or  an  eye  for  any  particular  sitter,  I  have  only  to  look  out 
q£  window  and-  wait  till  I  get  one." 

'VDoea  it  take  long  to  get  a  nose,  now  V  inquizsd  Nicholas,,  smiling. 
^^  Why,  that  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  pattern,"  replied  Miss 
La  Creevy.  ^*  Snubs  and  zomans  are  pkntiful  eaou^,  and  there  are 
flats  of  aU  sorts  and  sizes*  when  there's  a  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall ;  liut 
perfect  aqnilines,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  axe  scaiee,  and  we  genaially  xtae 
them  for  unifonns  or  public  dianicters." 

'^Indeed!"  said  Nichdas.  ^^If  I  should  meet  with  any  in  my 
trnvels,  I'll  endeavour  to  sketch  them  for  yon." 

^^  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  are  really  going  all  the  way  down 
into  Yorkshire  this  cold  wintej^s  weather,  Mr.  Nickleby  ?  "  said  Mias  La 
Creevy.     '^  I  heard  something  of  it  last  night." 

*''  I  do,  indeed,"  replied  Nicholas*     ^'  N^s  must,  you  know,  when 
somebody  drives.     Necessity  is  my  drivec,  and  that  is  only  another    ' 
name  fw  the  same  gentieman." 

^'  Well,  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  that^s  all  I  can  say,"  said  Mias  La 
Creevy ;  '^  as  much  on  your  mothei's  and  sister's  account  as  on  yoors.    ' 
Your  sister  is  a  very  pretty  young  lady,  Mr.  Nickleby,  and  that  is  an     > 
additional  reason  why  she  should  have  somebody  to  protect  her.     I 
persuaded  her  to  give  me  a  sitting  or  two,  for  the  ^eet-door  case.  Ah !     i 
she'll  make  a  sweet  miniature."     As  Miss  La  Creevy  spoke,  she  held  up 
an  ivory  countenance  intersected  with  very  perceptible  sky-blue  Ysins, 
and  regarded  it  with  so  much  complacency,  that  Nicholas  quite  envied 
her. 

^'  If  you  ever  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  Kate  some  little  kind- 
ness," said  Nicholas,  presenting  his  hand,  ^  I  thmk  you  will." 

*'^  Depend  upon  that,"  said  the  good-natured  miniature  painter ;  ^^  and 
God  bless  you,  Mr.  Nickleby ;  and  I  wish  you  well." 

It  was  very  Utde  that  Nicholas  knew  of  the  world,  but  he  guessed 
enough  about  its  ways  to  think,  that  if  he  gi^e  Miss  La  Creevy  one  little 
kiss,  perhaps  she  might  not  be  the  less  kindly  disposed  towards  thoBe 
he  was  leaving  behind.     So  he  gave  her  three  or  four  with  a  kind,  of 
jocose  gallantry,  and  Miss  La  Creevy  evinced  no  greater  symptoms  of 
displeasure  than  declaring,  as  she  adjusted  her  yellow  turban,  that  she 
had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  and  couldn't  have  believed  it  possible. 
Having  terminated  the  unexpected  interview  in  ihis  satisfiictory 
manner,  Nicholas  hastily  withdrew  himself  from  the  house.     By   Hie 
time  he  had  found  a  man  to  carry  his  box  it  was  only  seven  o'clock,  so 
he  walked  slowly  on,  a  Uttle  in  advance  of  the  .porter,  and  very  proba^ 
bly  with  not  half  as  light  a  heart  in  his  breast  as  the  man  had,  aldiou^Ii 
he  had  no  waistcoat  to  cover  it  with,  and  had  evidently,  from   the 
appeaiance  of  his  other  garments,  been  impending  the  night  in  a  stable, 
and  taking  his  hroakfiist  %t  a  p«mp« 


Rcgaidmg  with  no  aniall  cuiiosily  and  interest  aU  tbe  basy  propane 
MB  for  the  coming  day  wiiich  every  street  and  almost  every  house 
£^layed ;  and  thinking  now  and  then  that  it  seemed  rather  hard  that 
tt  my  people  of  all  ranks  and  stations  could  earn  a  livelihood  in 
Imkmy  and  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  journey  so  fiur  in  search  of 
m^  NicliolaB  q>eedily  airived  at  the  Saracen's  Head,  Snow  Hill.  Hav- 
m  ^mmianrA  his  attendant,  and  seen  the  box  safely  deposited  in  the 
oadiroflioe,  he  looked  into  the  cofiee-room  in  search  of  Mr.  Squeers. 

He  finnd  that  learned  gentleman  sitting  at  breaktkst,  with  the  three 
illfe  boys  before  noticed,  and  two  others  who  had  turned  up  by  some 
kiy  chance  abice  the  interview  of  the  previous  day,  ranged  in  a  row 
atie  opposite  seat.  Mr.  Squeers  had  before  him  a  smau  measure  of 
flofce,  a  plate  of  hot  toast,  and  a  cold  round  of  beef ;  but  he  was  at 
di^iBoiiiiBnt  intent  on  preparing  breakfast  for  the  little  boys» 

""  This  18  twopenn'orth  of  milk  is  it,  waiter  ?  "  said '  Mr.  Squeers, 
bokaig  down  into  a  laige  blue  mug,  and  slanting  it  gently  so  as  to  get 
la  ifioiinite  view  of  the  quantity  of  liquid  contained  in  it. 
**  That's  twopenn'orth.  Sir,"  replied  the  waiter. 
*^ What  a  rare  article  milk  is,  to  be  sure,  in  London!"  said  Mr. 
^ifaBBB  with  a  sigh.     **  Just  fill  that  mug  up  with  lukewarm  water, 
^flK will  you?" 

**1o1le  wesy  top,  Sir?"  inquired  tiie  waiter.     ^  Why,  the  milk 
vilfefcwnded." 
**Nerer  you  mind  that,"  replied  Mr.  Squeers.     ^  Serve  it  right  fov 
heiag  so  dear.     Yon  ordered  that  thick  bread  and  butter  for  three, 
did  Ton?* 
**>  Coming  diieetly.  Sir." 

**  Ton  needn't  hurry  yourself,"  said  Sqoeers ;  ^'  there's  plenty  of 
time.  Conquer  your  passions,  boys,  and  don't  be  eager  after  vittles." 
As  he  uttered  this  moral  precept,  Mr.  Squeers  took  a  large  bite  out  of 
the  cold  bee^  and  recognised  Nicholas. 

^  Sit  down,  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  Squeers.  "  Here  we  are,  a  break- 
fiifi&ig  3ron  see." 

Nicholas  did  not  see  that  anybody  was  breakfasting  except  Mr. 
Sqneecs;  but  he  bowed  with  all  becoming  reverence,  tuod  looked  as 
dieerfnl  as  he  could. 

""Oh!  that's  the  milk  and  water,  is  it,  William?"  said  Squeers. 
"^  Very  good ;  don't  forget  the  bread  and  butter  presently." 

At  this  fresh  mention  of  the  bread  and  butter,  the  five  little  boys 
l^ioked  very  eager,  and  followed  the  waiter  out  with  their  eyes ;  mean- 
while  Mr.  Squeers  tasted  the  milk  and  water. 

^  Ah !"  said  that  gentleman,  smacking  his  lips,  ^'  here's  richness ! 
Ikiak  of  the  many  beggars  and  orphans  in  the  streets  that  would  be 
tki  of  this,  little  boys.     A  shocking  thing  hunger  is,  isn't  it,  Mr. 
^skkby?" 
*  Very  riiocking,  Sir,"  said  Nicholas. 

**'  When  I  say  number  one,"  pursued  Mr.  Squeers,  putting  the  mug 
kCoce  the  childnsn,  ^^  the  boy  on  the  left  hand  nearest  the  window  may 
tska  a  diink ;  and  when  I  s^  number  two  the  boy  next  him  will  go  in, 
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and  80  tiQ  we  come  to  number  five,  which  is  the  last  boy.     Are  you 
ready?" 

'^  Yes,  Sir,"  cried  all  the  little  boys  with  great  eagerness. 

^'  That's  right,"  said  Squeers,  calmly  getting  on  with  his  break&st ; 
"  keep  ready  till  I  tell  you  to  begin.  Suodue  your  appetites,  my  dears, 
and  you've  conquered  human  natur.  This  is  the  way  we  inculcate 
strength  of  mind,  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  turning  to 
Nicholas,  and  speaking  with  his  mouth  very  full  of  beef  and  toast. 

Nicholas  murmured  something — ^he  knew  not  what — in  reply,  and 
the  little  boys  dividing  their  gaze  between  the  mug,  the  bread  and  but- 
ter (which  had  by  this  time  arrived),  and  every  morsel  which  Mr. 
Squeers  took  into  his  mouth,  remained  with  strained  eyes  in  torments  of 
expectation. 

^'  Thank  God  for  a  good  breakfast,"  said  Squeers  when  he  had  finished. 
^^  Number  one  may  iSke  a  drink." 

Number  one  seized  the  mug  ravenously,  and  had  just  drunk  enough 
to  make  him  wish  for  more,  when  Mr.  Squeers  gave  the  signal  for 
number  two,  who  gave  up  at  the  same  interesting  moment  to  number 
three,  and  the  process  was  repeated  till  the  milk  and  water  terminated 
with  number  five. 

**  And  now,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  dividing  the  bread  and  butter 
for  three  into  as  many  portions  as  there  were  children,  '^  you  had 
better  look  sharp  with  your  breakfast,  for  the  horn  will  blow  in  a 
minute  or  two,  and  then  every  boy  leaves  off." 

Permission  being  thus  given  to  &11  to,  the  boys  began  to  eat  vora- 
ciously, and  in  desperate  haste,  while  the  schoolmaster  (who  was  m 
high  good  humour  after  his  meal)  picked  his  teeth  with  a  fork  and 
looked  smilingly  on.     In  a  very  short  time  the  horn  was  heard. 

*'  I  thought  it  wouldn't  be  long,"  said  Squeers,  jumping  up  and  pro- 
ducing a  little  basket  from  under  the  seat ;  "  put  what  you  liavent 
had  time  to  eat,  in  here,  boys  !  You'll  want  it  on  the  road  !" 

Nicholas  was  considerably  startled  by  these  very  economical  arrange- 
ments, but  he  had  no  time  to  reflect  upon  them,  for  the  little  boys  had 
to  be  got  up  to  the  top  of  the  coach,  and  their  bozes  had  to  be  brought 
out  and  put  in,  and  Mr.  Squeers's  luggage  was  to  be  seen  carefully 
deposited  in  the  boot,  and  all  these  offices  were  in  his  department.  H^ : 
was  in  the  full  heat  and  bustle  of  concluding  these  operations,  when  his 
uncle,  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby,  accosted  him. 

«  Oh  !  here  you  are,  Sir  ?"  said  Ralph.  **  Here  are  your  mother  and 
sister,  Sir." 

*^  Where  !"  cried  Nicholas,  looking  hastily  round. 

"  Here !"  replied  his  uncle.  "  Having  too  much  money  and  nothmg 
at  all  to  do  with  it,  they  were  paying  a  hackney  coach  as  I  came 
up,  Sir." 

"  We  were  afraid  of  being  too  late  to  see  him  before  he  went  away 
from  us,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  embracing  her  son,  heedless  of  the  un- 
conoemed  lookers-on  in  the  coach-3rard.  . 

**  Very  good,  ma'am,"  returned  Ralph,  "  you're  the  best  judge  of 
couive.    I  merely  said  that  you  were  paying  a  hackney  coach.   /  never 
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I  paj  a  lucknej  coach,  ma'am,  I  never  hire  one.  I  hav'n  t  heen  in  a 
bcinej  coach  of  my  own  hiring  for  thirty  years,  and  1  hope  I  shan't 
beibr  thirty  more,  if  I  live  as  long/' 

^  I  should  never  have  forgiven  myself  if  I  had  not  seen  him,"  said 
la  Nickleby.  ^  Poor  dear  boy — going  away  without  his  break&st 
i^  because  he  feared  to  distress  ns." 

•^  Mighty  fine  certainly,"  said  Ralph,  with  great  testiness.  ^  When 
I  fast  went  to  business,  ma'am,  I  took  a  penny  loaf  and  a  ha'porth  of 
tSk  for  my  bieak&st  as  I  walked  to  the  city  every  morning ;  what 
l)yoQ  say  to  that,  ma'am  ?  Breakfast !  Pshaw  !" 

'^ Now,  Xickleby,"  said  Squeers,  coming  up  at  the  moment  button- 
^^  great-coat ;  ^^  I  think  you'd  better  get  up  behind.  I'm  afraid 
<f  «e  of  them  boys  falling  off,  and  then  there's  twenty  pound  a  year 

''Dear  Nicholas,^  whispered  Kate,  touching  her  brother's  arm^ 
"  wlio  is  that  vulgar  man  ?" 

"^  Eh !"  growled  Ralph,  whose  quick  ears  had  caught  the  inquiry. 
^  Do  pa  wish  to  be  introduced  to  Mr.  Squeers,  my  dear  ?*' 
^tiiat  the  schoolmaster!    No,   uncle.      Oh,   no!"   replied   Kate, 
■iiUbf  back. 

/Ta  sure  I  heard  you  say  as  much,  my  dear,"  retorted  Ralph  in 
bddwcastic  manner.     *'  Mr.  Squeers,  here's  my  niece,  Nicholas's 

/^oy  ^lad  to  make  your  acquamtanoe.  Miss,"  said  Squeers,  raising 
^^  an  mch  or  two.  ^^  I  wish  Mrs.  Squeers  took  gals,  and  we  haa 
yw  for  aHeacher.  I  don't  know  though  whether  she  mightn't  grow 
i«l«Mifwehad.     Ha!  Ha!  Ha!" 

If  the  proprietor  of  Dotheboys  Hall  could  have  known  what  was 
P^^BDig  in  his  assistant's  breast  at  that  moment,  he  would  have  disco- 
vered with  some  surprise,  that  he  was  as  near  being  soundly  pummelled 
as  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life.  Kate  Nickleby  having  a  quicker  per- 
^ion  of  her  brother's  emotions  led  him  gently  aside,  and  thus  pre- 
sented Mr.  Squeers  from  being  impressed  with  the  fact  in  a  peculiarly 
'^"■greeable  manner. 

"  My  dear  Nicholas,"  said  the  young  lady,  "  who  is  this  man  ? 
"hat  kind  of  place  can  it  be  that  you  arc  going  to  ?" 

^  I  hardly  know,  Kate,"  replied  Nicholi^,  pressing  his  sister^s  hand.. 
^  I  suppose  the  Yorkshire  folks  are  rather  rough  and  uncultivatedy 
thatsdir 

**  But  this  person,"  urged  Kate. 

"*  Is  my  employer,  or  master,  or  whatever  the  proper  name  may  be," 
^ed  Nicholas  quickly,  ^^  and  1  was  an  ass  to  ieike  his  coarseness  ill, 
I^*  are  looking  this  way,  and  it  is  time  I  was  in  my  place.  Bless 
^  love,  and  good  bye.  Mother ;  look  forward  to  our  meeting  again 
•oe  day.  Uncle,  farewell !  Thank  you  heartily  for  all  you  have  done 
*i  all  you  mean  to  do.     Quite  ready,  Sir." 

With  these  hasty  adieux,  Nicholas  mounted  nimbly  to  his  seat,  and 
*^sed  his  hand  as  gallantly  as  if  his  heart  went  with  it. 

At  this  moment,  when  the  coachman  and  guard  were  comparing 
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Bot^  for  the  last  time  before  starting,  on  the  mibjeot  of  the  way-bill ; 
when  porters  were  screwing  out  the  last  relnotant  sixpences,  itinerant 
newsmen  making  the  last  offer  of  a  mommg  paper,  and  the  horses  giv- 
ing the  last  impatient  rattle  to  their  harness,  Nicholas  felt  somebody 
puUitig  dofkly  at  his  leg.  He  looked  down,  and  there  stood  'Newman 
Noggs,  who  pushed  up  into  his  hand  a  dirty  letter. 

"^  What's  this  r  inquired  Nicholas. 

^'  Hush !"  r^oined  Noggs,  pointing  to  Mr.  Ralph  Nicklsby,  who 
WflB  saying  a  few  earnest  woids  to  Sqneera  a  short  distance  off.  *^  Take 
it.     Read  it     Nobody  knows.     That  s  all." 

«'  Stop  r  cried  Nichobis. 

"  No,"  replied  Nc^gs. 

Nicholas  cried  stop,  again,  but  Newman  Noggs  was  gone. 

A  minute's  bustle,  a  banging  of  the  coach  doors,  a  swaying  of  the 
vehicle  to  one  side,  as  the  heayy  coachman,  and  stiU  heavier  guard, 
climbed  into  their  seats ;  a  cry  of  all  right,  a  few  notes  from  ihe  horn, 
a  hasty  glanee  of  two  sorrowful  laces  below  and  the  hard  features  of 
Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby----a»d  the  coach  was  gone  too,  «nd  rattling  over 
the  stones  of  Smitbfield. 

The  little  boys'  legs  being  too  short  to  admit  of  their  feet  resting 
upon  anything  as  they  sat,  and  the  little  hoys'  bodies  being  conse- 
quently in  iouninent  hazard  of  being  jerked  off  the  coaoh,  Nicholas  had 
enough  to  do  to  hold  them  on  :  and  between  the  manual  exertion  aad 
the  mental  anxiety  attendant  upon  this  task,  he  was  not  a  little  relicrred 
when  the  ooaeh  stopped  at  the  Peacock  at  Islington.  He  was  siSl 
more  reeved  when  a  heaity4ooking  gentleman,  with  a.  very  good- 
humoured  face,  and  a  very  fresh  colour,  got  up  behind  and  proposed  to 
take  the  other  comer  of  the  seat. 

^^  If  we  put  some  of  these  youngstors  in  the  middle,"  said  the  new 
oom^,  ^^  they'll  be  safer  in  case  of  tlieir  going  to  sleep ;  eh  ?  " 

''  If  you'll  have  the  goodness,  Sir,"  replied  Sqneers, «'  that'll  be  the 
very  thmg.  Mr.  Niokleby,^take  three  of  them  boys  between  you  and 
the  gentleman.  Belling  and  the  youngest  Snawley  can  sit  between  me 
and  the  guard.  Three  children,"  said  Squeers,  explaining  to  the  stranger, 
*^  books  as  two." 

^'  I  have  not  the  least  objection  I  am  sure,"  said  the  fresh^-ooloured 
gentleman ;  ^^  I  have  a  brother  who  wouldn't  object  to  book  his  six 
children  as  two  at  any  butcher's  or  bakei^s  in  the  kingdom,  I  dare  say. 
Far  from  it." 

^^  Six  children.  Sir ! "  exclaimed  Squeers. 

''  Yes,  and  all  boys,"  replied- the  stranger. 

''  Mr.  Niekleby,"  said  Sqneeis,  in  great  haste,  «'  oatoh  hold  of  that 
basket.  Let  roe  give  you  a  caid^  Sir,  of  an  establishment  where  those 
SEC  boys  am  be  brought  up  in  an  eniightoned,  liberal,  and  moral 
manner,  with  no  mistake  ai  all  about  it,  for  twenty  guineas  a  J^^ 
each — twenty  guineas.  Sir ;  or  I'd  take  all  the  boys  together  upon  » 
average  right  through,  and  say  a  hundred  pawnd  a  year  for  the  lot. 

''  Oh  !"  said  the  gentleman,  glancing  at  the  cavd,  ''  Yw  «»  the  Mr. 
SqttenB  mentioned  here,  I  presome  ?  " 
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^^Tes  I  am.  Sir/'  leplied  ifae  woiihj  pedagocae;  '^Mr.  Wadcfoid 
Sqneon  is  my  name,  aad  I'm  very  ha  from  oeing  ashamed  of  ii. 
Tbmd  axe  some  of  my  boys.  Set  ;  that's  one  of  my  asaiatante,  fiir — ^Mr. 
Nidtleby,  a  gentleman's  son,  and  a  good  achohir,  mathematical, 
dbnical,  and  commerciaL  We  don't  do  things  by  halves  at  our  ahop* 
AH  manner  of  learning  my  boys  take  Hown,  Bir  ;  the  expense  is  never 
tboa^t  o^  and  they  get  paternal  treatment  and  washing  in/* 

^  Upon  my  word,"  said  the  gentleman,  ghmcing  at  Nicholas  with  a 
ya  smlk,  and  a  more  than  half  expression  of  surprise,  *^  these  an 
adTsntages  indeed." 

^  You  may  say  that.  Sir,"  x^oined  Squeers,  thrusting  his  hands  into 
his  gieat-ooat  pockets.  ^'  The  most  unexceptionable  references  are 
given  and  reqiured.  I  wouldn't  take  a  reference  with  any  boy  that 
ma  not  responsible  for  the  payment  of  five  pound  five  a  quarter,  no, 
not  if  yon  went  down  on  your  knees,  and  asked  me  with  the  team 
mmnng  down  your  face  to  do  it." 

^  Highly  considerate,"  said  the  passenger. 

^  It's  my  sreat  aim  and  end  to  be  considerate,  Sir,"  rejoined  Squeers* 
^^flDawky,  junior,  if  you  don't  leave  off  chattering  your  teeth,  and 
thihiag  with  the  cold,  III  warm  you  with  a  severe  thrashing  in  about 
blf  a  minute's  time." 

^  Sit  fiut  here,  genehnen,"  said  the  guard  as  he  clambered  up. 

"  AH  rigkt  behmd  there,  Dick  ?  "  cried  the  coachman. 

^  AR  right,"  was  the  reply.  "  Off  she  goes."  And  off  she  did  go, 
— if  eoadiea  be  feminine — amidst  a  loud  flourish  from  the  guard's  horn, 
ad  the  eahn  approval  of  all  the  judges  of  coaches  and  coach'horses 
foi^iegated  at  the  Peacock,  but  more  especially  of  the  helpers,  who 
stood  witii  the  cloths  over  their  arms,  watching  the  coach  till  it  dis- 
appeared, and  then  lounged  admiringly  stablewards,  bestowing  various 
gniff  encomiums  on  the  beauty  of  the  turn-out. 

When  the  guard .  (who  was  a  stout  old  Yorkshireman)  had  blown 
Umitlf  quite  out  of  breath,  he  put  the  horn  into  a  little  tunnel  of  a 
hisket  iaetened  to  the  coach-side  for  the  .purpose,  and  giving  himself  a 
plefltiful  shower  of  blows  on  the  chest  and  shoulders,  observed  it  was 
anoommon  cold,  after  which  he  demanded  of  every  person  separately 
^vittfther  he  was  going  right  through,  and  if  not  where  he  tocu  going. 
Satisfactory  replies  being  made  to  these  queries,  he  surmised  that  the 
loads  were  pretty  heavy  arter  that  fall  last  night,  and  took  the  liberty 
of  asking  whether  any  of  them  gentlemen  carried  a  snuff-box.  It  hsm* 
pening  that  nobody  did,  he  remarked  with  a  mysterious  air  that  ho 
had  heard  a  medical  geirtleman  as  went  down  to  Grantham  kust  week 
mj  how  that  snuff'taking  was  bad  for  the  eyes ;  but  for  his  part  he 
md  never  lound  it  so,  and  what  he  said  was,  that  every  body  should 
tpeak  as  tiiey  found.  Nobody  attempting  to  controvert  this  position, 
Ik  took  a  small  brown  paper  parcel  out  of  his  hat,  and  putting  on  a 
pab  of  bom  spectacles  (the  writing  being  crabbed)  read  the  direction 
half  a  doaen  times  over,  having  done  which  he  consigned  the  parcel 
to  its  iM  place,  put  up  his  spectades  again,  and  stared  at  eves^ 
My  in  tnm.     After  this,  he  took  another  blow  at  the  horn  by  ynf 
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of  lefireahment,  and  having  now  exhausted  his  usual  topics  of  con- 
versation folded  his  aims  as  v^ell  as  he  could  in  so  many  coats,  and 
£dling  into  a  solemn  silence,  looked  carelessly  at  the  fiuniliar  objects 
which  met  his  eye  on  every  side  as  the  coach  rolled  on;  the  only 
things  he  seemed  to  care  for,  being  horses  and  droves  of  cattle,  which 
he  scrutinised  with  a  critical  air  as  they  were  passed  upon  the 
road. 

The  weather  was  intensely  and  bitterly  cold ;  a  great  deal  of  snow 
fell  from  time  to  time,  and  the  wind  was  intolerably  keen.  Mr.  Squeers 
got  down  at  almost  every  stage — to  stretch  his  legs  as  he  said,  and  as 
he  always  came  back  from  such  excursions  with  a  very  red  nose,  and 
composed  himself  to  sleep  directly,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
derived  great  benefit  from  the  process.  The  little  pupils  having  been 
stimulated  with  the  remains  of  their  breakfast,  and  further  invigorated 
by  sundry  small  sups  of  a  curious  cordial  carried  by  Mr.  Squeers, 
which  tasted  very  like  toast  and  water  put  into  a  brandy  bottle  by 
mistake,  went  to  sleep,,  woke,  shivered,  and  cried,  as  their  feelings 
prompted.  Nicholas  and  the  good-tempered  man  found  so  many  things 
to  talk  about,  that  between  conversing  together,  and  cheering  up  the 
boys,  the  time  passed  with  them  as  rapidly  as  it  could,  under  such 
adverse  circumstances. 

So  the  day  wore  on.  At  Eton  Slocomb  there  was  a  good  coach 
dinner,  of  which  the  box,  the  four  front  outsides,  the  one  inside,  Nicholas, 
the  good-tempered  man,  and  Mr.  Squeers,  partook ;  while  the  five 
little  boys  were  put  to  thaw  by  the  fire,  and  regaled  with  sand- 
vriches.  A  stage  or  two  further  on,  the  lamps  were  lighted,  and  a  great 
to-do  occasioned  by  the  taking  up  at  a  road-side  inn  of  a  very  fastidious 
lady  with  an  infinite  variety  of  cloaks  and  small  parcels,  who  loudly  la- 
mented for  the  behoof  of  the  outsides  the  non-arrival  of  her  own  carriage 
which  was  to  have  taken  her  on,  and  made  the  guard  solemnly  promise 
to  stop  every  green  chariot  he  saw  coming ;  which,  as  it  was  a  dark 
night  and  he  was  sitting  with  his  face  the  other  way,  that  officer  under- 
took, with  many  fervent  asseverations,  to  do.  Lastly,  the  fastidious 
lady,  finding  there  was  a  solitary  gentleman  inside,  had  a  small  lamp 
lighted  which  she  carried  in  her  reticule;  and  being  after  much 
trouble  shut  in,  the  horses  were  put  into  a  brisk  canter  and  the  coach 
was  once  more  in  rapid  motion. 

The  night  and  the  snow  came  on  together,  and  dismal  enough  they 
were.  There  was  no  sound  to  be  heard  but  the  howling  of  the  wind  ; 
for  the  noise  of  the  wheels  and  the  tread  of  the  horses'  feet  were  ren- 
dered inaudible  by  the  thick  coating  of  snow  which  covered  the  earth, 
and  was  fast  increasing  every  moment.  The  streets  of  Stamford  were 
deserted  as  they  passed  through  the  town,  and  its  old  churches  rose 
frowiung  and  dark  from  the  whitened  ground.  Twenty  miles  further 
on,  two  of  the  front  outside  passengers  wisely  availing  themselves  of 
their  arrival  at  one  of  the  best  inns  in  England,  turned  in  for  the  night 
at  the  George  at  Grantham.  The  remainder  wrapped  themselves  more 
closely  in  their  coats  and  cloaks,  and  leaving  the  light  and  warmth  of 
the  town  behind  them,  pillowed  themselves  against  the  luggage  and  pre- 
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jMured,  with  many  half-sappiessed  moans,  again  to  encounter  the  piercing 
bbst  which  swept  across  the  open  country. 

They  were  little  more  than  a  stage  out  of  Grantham,  or  about  half 
way  between  it  and  Newark,  when  Nicholas,  who  had  been  asleep  for 
a  short  time,  was  suddenly  roused  by  a  violent  jerk  which  nearly  threw 
him  from  his  seat.  Gbasping  the  rail,  he  found  that  the  coach  had 
sank  greatly  on  one  side,  though  it  was  still  dragged  forward  by  the 
horses ;  and  while — confiised  by  their  plunging  and  the  loud  screams  of 
the  lady  inside — ^he  hesitated  for  an  instant  whether  to  jump  off  or 
not,  the  vehicle  turned  easily  over,  and  relieved  him  from  all  further 
oneertainty  by  flinging  him  into  the  road. 


CHAPTER  VI.     . 

or  WHICH  THE  OCCURRENCB  OF  THE  ACCIDENT  MENTIONED  IN  THE 
LAST  CHAPTER,  AFFORDS  AN '  OPPORTUNITY  TO  A  COUPLE  OF  GEN- 
TLEMEN  TO   TELL   STORIES   AGAINST   EACH   OTHER. 

^  Wo  ho  l"  cried  the  guard,  on  his  legs  in  a  minute,  and  running  to 
the  leaders'  heads.  ^'  Is  there  ony  genehnen  there,  as  can  len'  a  hand 
kw?     Keep  quiet,  dang  ye.     Wo  ho !" 

^  What's  the  matter?"  demanded  Nicholas,  looking  sleepily  up. 

^  Matther  mun,  matther  eneaf  for  one  neight,"  replied  the  guard ; 
^  dang  the  wall-eyed  bay,  he's  gane  mad  wi'  glory  I  think,  carse 
t'ooorch  is  over.  Here,  can't  ye  len  a  bond  ?  Dom  it,  I'd  ha'  dean  it 
if  aD  my  boans  were  brokken." 

"  Here !"  cried  Nicholas,  staggering  to  his  feet,  "  I'm  ready.  I'm 
only  a  little  abroad,  that's  sdl." 

*•*•  Hoold  'em  toight,"  cried  the  guard,  '^  while  ar  coot  treaces. 
Hang  on  tiv  'em  sumhoo.  Weel  deame,  my  lad.  That's  it.  Let  'em 
goa  noo.     Dang  'em,  they'll  gang  whoam  fast  eneaf." 

In  truth,  the  animals  were  no  sooner  released  than  they  trotted  back 
with  much  deliberation  to  the  stable  they  had  just  left,  which  was  dis- 
tant not  a  mile  behind. 

^*  Can  you  bio'  a  ham  ?"  asked  the  guard,  disengaging  one  of  the 
coach-lamps. 

**  I  dare  say  I  can,"  replied  Nicholas. , 

^  Then  just  bio'  away  into  that  'un  as  lies  on  the  grund,  fit  to 
wakken  the  deead,  wUl'ee,"  said  the  man,  ^'  while  I  stop  sum  o'  this  here 
squealing  inside.     Cumin',  cwflin' ;  dean  t  make  that  noise,  wooman." 

As  the  man  spoke  he  proceeded  to  wrench  open  the  uppermost  door  of 
the  coach,  while  Nicholas  seizing  the  horn,  awoke  the  echoes  far  and  wide 
with  Mie  of  the  most  extraordinary  performances  on  that  instrument  ever 
heard  by  mortal  ears.  It  had  its  effect  however,  not  only  in  rousing 
SQch  of  the  passengers  as  were  recovering  from  the  stunning  effects  of 
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their  &U,  but  m  sammoniiig  assistance  to  their  relief  for  lights  ^lanoud 
in  the  distance,  and  the  people  wero  already  astir. 

In  fjBuit,  a  man  on  horseback  galloped  down  before  the  passengers 
were  well  collected  together,  and  a  caiefdl  inyestigation  b^ng  instituted 
it  appeared  that  the  lady  inside  had  broken  her  Lamp,  and  the  gentle- 
man his  head ;  that  the  two  front  outsides  had  escaped  with  black 
eyes,  the  box  with  a  bloody  nose,  the  coachman  with  a  oontusion  on  the 
temple,  Mr.  fiqueers  with  a  portmanteau  bruise  on  his  back,  and  the 
remaining  passengns  without  any  injury  at  all — ^thanks  to  the  soft- 
ness of  the  snow-drift  in  which  they  had  been  oTertumed.  These  &ctB 
were  no  sooner  thoroughly  ascertained  than  the  lady  gave  several  indi- 
cations of  fainting,  but  being  forewarned  that  if  she  did,  she  must  be 
carried  on  some  gentleman's  shoulders  to  the  nearest  public-house,  she 
prudently  thought  better  of  it,  and  walked  back  with  the  rest. 

They  found  on  reaching  it,  that  it  was  a  lonely  place  with  no  very 
great  accommodation  in  the  way  of  apartments-— that  portion  of  its 
resources  being  all  comprised  in  one  public  room  with  a  sanded  floor, 
and  a  chair  or  two.  However,  a  large  faggot  and  a  plentiful  supply  of 
coals  being  heaped  upon  the  fire,  the  appearance  of  things  was  not  long 
in  mending,  and  by  the  time  they  had  washed  off  all  efiaeeable  marks 
of  the  late  accident,  the  room  was  warm  and  light,  which  was  a  most 
agreeable  exchange  for  the  cold  and  darkness  out  of  doors. 

'^  Well,  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  8queers,  insinuating  himself  into  the 
warmest  comer,  '^  you  did  very  right  to  catch  hold  of  them  horses. 
I  should  have  done  it  myself  if  I  had  come  to  in  time,  but  I  am  yery 
glad  you  did  it.     You  did  it  very  well ;  very  well." 

"  Bo  well,"  said  the  merry-faced  gentleman,  who  did  not  seem  to 
approve  very  much  of  the  patronising  tone  adopted  by  Squeers,  ^  tiiat 
if  they  had  not  been  firmly  checked  when  they  were,  you  would  moat 
probably  have  had  no  brains  left  to  teach  with." 

This  remark  called  up  a  discourse  relative  to  the  promptitude  Nicho- 
las had  displayed,  and  he  was  overwhelmed  with  compliments  and 
commendations. 

I  am  Tcry  glad  to  have  escaped,  of  course,"  observed  Squeero ; 

every  man  is  glad  when  he  escapes  from  danger,  but  if  any  one  of 
my  charges  had  been  hurt — ^if  I  had  been  prevented  from  restoring 
any  one  of  these  little  boys  to  his  parents  whole  and  sound  as  I  received 
him — ^what  would  have  been  my  feelings  ?  Why  the  wheel  a-top  of 
my  head  would  have  been  fesr  preferable  to  it." 

Are  they  all  brothers.  Sir  ?  "  inquired  the  lady  who  had  carried  the 

Davy"  or  safety-lamp. 

In  one  sense  they  are,  ma'am,"  replwd  Squeers,  diving  into  bis 
great^coat  pocket  for  cards.  '^  They  are  all  under  the  same  parental 
and  afiectionate  treatment.  Mrs.  Squeers  and  myself  are  a  mother  aaid 
Iftther  to  every  one  of  'em.  Mr.  Nickleby,  hand  the  lady  them  eiBds, 
and  offsr  these  to  the  gentlemen.  Perhaps  they  might  know  of  somo 
parents  that  would  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  establishment.*' 

Ebcpressing  himself  to  this  effect,  Mr.  Squeers,  who  lost  no  oppov- 
tnnity  of  advertising  gratuitously,  placed  his  hands  upon  his  knees  and 
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koked  si  the  pnpik  with  as  much  benignity  «b  he  could  poasibly  afiect, 
while  Nichoks,  hhiRhing  with  shame,  handed  round  the  cards  as 
diieetsd. 

^  I  hope  you  sufier  no  inconyenience  from  the  overturn,  ma'am  ?*  said 
the  neny-^fiiced  geotkman  addressing  the  fuAidioiis  lady,  as  though  he 
iKTe  ehantably  desirous  to  change  the  subject. 

^  No  Ksdily  incsoTenience,"  replied  the  lady. 

^  No  mental  inoonvenienee,  I  hope?" 

**  The  subject  is  a  very  painful  one  to  my  feelings.  Sir,"  replied  the 
fady  with  stmig  emotion;  ^^  and  I  beg  you,  as  a  gentleman,  not  to 

Deu  me,"  said  the  merry-fiwed  gentleman,  looking  merrier  still,  *^  I 
intended  to  inquire— -~" 

^  I  hope  no  inquiries  will  be  made,"  said  the  lady,  ^^  or  I  shall  be 
emptied  to  throw  myself  on  the  protection  of  the  other  gentlemen. 
Landlord,  pray  direct  a  boy  to  keep  watch  outside  the  door — and  if  a 
giem  disjiot  passes  in  the  direction  of  Grantham,  to  stop  it  instantly." 

The  people  of  the  house  were  evidently  overcome  by  this  request,  and 
whoi  the  lady  charged  the  boy  to  remember,  as  a  means  of  identifying 
the  expected  green  chariot,  that  it  would  have  a  coachman  with  a  gold- 
iMsd  hat  on  the  box,  ond  a  footman  most  probably  in  silk  stockings 
hdmid,  the  attentions  of  the  good  woman  of  the  inn  were  redoubled. 
¥i«Bi  ibe  box-passeoger  caught  the  infection,  and  growing  wonderfully 
defanti.!,  immediteiy  inquired  i»hether  thete  waa  not  very  good 
society  in  that  neighbourhood,  to  which  the  lady  replied  yes,  there  was, 
in  a  manner  which  sufficiently  implied  that  she  moved  at  the  very  tip- 
top and  summit  of  it  all. 

*-'  As  the  guard  has  gone  on  horseback  to  Grantham  to  get  another 
coach,"  said  the  good-tempered  gentleman  when  they  had  been  all  sitting 
raiBBd  the  fire  for  some  time  m  silence,  *'*'  and  as  he  must  be  gone  a 
coiqde  of  hours  at  the  very  least,  I  propose  a  bowl  of  hot  punch. 
What  say  you.  Sir  ?  " 

IlusqveBtion  was  addressed  to  the  broken-headed  inside,  who  was  a 
man  of  very  genteel  appeamnce,  dressed  in  mourning.  He  was  not 
past  the  middle  age,  but  his  hair  was  grey ;  it  seemed  to  have  been 
prematurely  turned  by  care  or  sorrow.  He  readily  acceded  to  the 
proposal,  aiid  appeared  to  be  prepossessed  by  the  frank  good-nature  of 
the  individual  from  whom  it  emanated. 

l^is  latter  personage  took  upon  himself  the  office  of  tapster  when  the 
poncii  was  ready,  and  after  dispensing  it  all  round,  led  the  conversation 
to  the  aotiqiiitiss  of  York,  with  which  both  he  and  the  grey-haired  gen«- 
tkman  appeared  well  acquainted.  When  this  topic  flagged,  he  turned 
with  a  snnk'to  the  grey-headed  gentlemian  and  asked  if  he  could  sing. 

^  I  camiot  indeed,"  replied  the  gentleman,  smilmg  in  his  turn. 

^  That's  a  pity,"  said  the  owner  of  the  good-humoured  countenance. 
*^  la  thne  nobody  heee  who  can  sing  a  song  to  lighten  the  time  ?" 

The  passengers  one  and  all  proteSbed  that  they  could  not ;  that  they 
ViAuil  they  ooald,-tfa8t:they  couldn't  remember  the  words  of  an34hing 
Without  the  book,  and  so  forth. 
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Perhaps  the  lady  would  not  object,"  said  the  president  with  great 
respect,  and  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye.  ^^  Some  little  Italian  thing  out 
of  the  last  opera  brought  out  in  town,  would  be  most  acceptable  I  am 


sure." 


As  the  lady  condescended  to  make  no  reply,  but  tossed  her  head  con- 
temptuously, and  murmured  some  further  expression  of  surprise  re- 
garding  the  absence  of  the  green  chariot,  one  or  two  voices  urged  upon 
the  president  himself  the  propriety  of  making  an  attempt  for  the  general 
benefit. 

^'  I  would  if  I  could,"  said  he  of  the  good-tempered  face ;  ^'  for  I 
hold  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases  where  people  who  are  strangers  to 
each  other  are  thrown  unexpectedly  together,  they  should  endeavour  to 
render  themselves  as  pleasant  for  the  joint  sake  of  the  little  community 
as  possible." 

^'  I  wish  the  maxim  were  more  generally  acted  on  in  all  cases,"  said 
the  grey-headed  ^ntleman. 

'^  I'm  glad  to  near  it,"  returned  the  other.  ^'  Perhaps,  as  you  can't 
sing,  you'll  tell  us  a  story  ?  " 

"  Nay.     I  should  ask  you." 

"  After  you,  I  will,  with  pleasure." 

"  Indeed  ! "  said  the  grey-haired  gentleman,  smiling.  "  Well,  let  it 
be  so.  I  fear  the  turn  of  my  thoughts  is  not  calculated  to  lighten  the 
time  you  must  pass  here ;  but  you  nave  brought  this  upon  yourselves, 
and  shall  judge.  We  were  speskking  of  York  Minster  just  now.  My 
story  shall  have  some  reference  to  it.     Let  us  call  it 


THE  FIVE  SISTERS  OF  YORK. 

After  a  murmur  of  approbation  from  the  other  passengers,  during 
which  the  fastidious  lady  drank  a  glass  of  punch  unobserved,  the  grey- 
headed gentleman  thus  went  on :— - 

"*'  A  great  many  years  ago — for  the  fifteenth  century  was  scarce  two 
years  old  at  the  time,  and  King  Henry  the  Fourth  sat  upon  the  throne 
of  England — there  dwelt  in  the  ancient  city  of  York,  five  maiden  sisters, 
the  subjects  of  my  tale. 

*'  These  five  sisters  were  all  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  eldest  was  in 
her  twenty-third  year,  the  second  a  year  younger,  the  third  a  year 
younger  than  the  second,  and  the  fourth  a  year  younger  than  the  third. 
They  were  tall  stately  figures,  with  dark  flashing  eyes  and  hair  of  jet ; 
dignity  and  grace  were  in  their  every  movement,  and  the  fame  of  their 
groat  beauty  had  spread  through  all  the  country  round. 

**  But  if  the  four  elder  sisters  were  lovely,  how  beautiful  was  the 
youngest,  a  fair  creature  of  sixteen !  The  blushing  tints  in  the  soft 
bloom  on  the  fruit,  or  the  delicate  painting  on  the  flower,  are  not  more 
exquisite  than  was  the  blending  of  the  rose  and  lily  in  her  gentle  face, 
or  the  deep  blue  of  her  eye.  The  vine  in  all  its  elegant  luxuriance  is 
not  more  gracefid,  than  were  the  clusters  of  rich  brown  hair  that  sported 
aroimd  her  brow. 


}-  ' 
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^  If  we  all  had  hearts  like  those  which  heat  so  lightly  in  the  hosoma 
of  the  young  and  beautiful,  what  a  heaven  this  eiuth  would  be !  If^ 
while  onr  bodies  grew  old  and  withered,  our  hearts  coidd  but  retain  their 
earij  youth  and  freshness,  of  what  avail  would  be  our  sorrows  and 
siSamm !  But  the  £unt  image  of  Eden  which  is  stamped  upon  them 
is  cfailiUbood,  chafes  and  rubs  in  our  rough  struggles  with  the  world,  and 
•WD  wean  away :  too  often  to  leave  nothing  but  a  mournful  blank 

iHnaining 

'^  The  heart  of  this  ftir  girl  bounded  with  joy  and  gladness.  Devoted 
ittacbment  to  her  sisters,  and  a  fervent  love  of  all  beautiful  things  in 
nature,  were  its  pore  affections.  Hor  gleesome  voice  and  merry  laugh 
were  the  sweetest  music  of  their  home.  She  was  its  very  light  and 
life.  The  brightest  flowers  in  the  garden  were  reared  by  her;  the 
cij^  birds  sang  when  they  heard  ncr  voice,  and  pined  when  they 
wd  its  sweetness.  Alice,  dear  Alice ;  what  living  thing  within  the 
fkoe  of  her  gentle  witchery,  could  fail  to  love  her ! 

'^Ton  may  seek  in  vain,  now,  for  the  spot  on  which  these  sisters 

My  hr  their  very  names  have  passed  away,  and  dusty  antiquaries 

ttcif  tbem  a^  of  a  fable.     But  they  dwelt  in  an  old  wooden  house-^ 

MfVBi  in  those  days — with  overhanging  gables  and  balconies  of 

nii^f  tttiTed  oak,  which  stood  yithin  a  pleasant  orchard,  and  was 

led  by  a  rough  stone  wall,  whence  a  stout  archer  might  have 

an  arrow  to  Saint  Mary's  abbey.     The  old  abbey  nourished 

the  five  sisters  living  on  its  fair  domains,  paid  yearly  dues  to 

monks  of  Saint  Benedict,  to  which  fraternity  it  belonged. 

*h  was  a  bright  and  sunny  morning  in  the  pleasant  time  of  summer 

■hn  one  of  these  black  monks  emerged  from  the  abbey  portal,  and 

hnt  his  steps  towards  the  house  of  the  fair  sisters.     Heaven  above  was 

Use,  and  earth  beneath  was  green ;  the  river  glistened  like  a  path  of 

^HnondB  in  the  sun,  the  birds  poured  forth  their  songs  from  the 

^y  trees,  the  lark  soared  high  above  the  waving'  com,  and  the  deep 

^  of  insects  filled  the  air.     Everything  looked  gay  and   smiling ; 

Wt  the  holy  man  walked  gloomily  on,  with  his  eyes  bent  upon  the 

pound.    The  beauty  of  the  earth  is  but  a  breath,  and  man  is  but  a 

sMow.     What  sympathy  should  a  holy  preacher  have  with  either  ? 

^'  With  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground,  then,  or  only  raised  enou^  to 

pieveot  his  stumbling  over  such  obstacles  as  lay  in  his  way,  the 

'^oos  man  moved  slowly  forward  until  he  reached  a  small  postern  in 

^  wail  of  the  sisters'  orchard,  through  which  he  passed,  closing  it 

l^nd  him.     The  noise  of  soft  voices  in  conversation  and  of  merry 

^ghter  fdl  upon  his  ear  ere  he  had  advanced  many  paces;  and 

'^iang  his  eyes  higher  than  was  his  humble  wont,  he  descried,  at  no 

*^  distance,  the  five  sisters  seated  on  the  grass,  with  Alice  in  the 

**Btre,  all  busily  plying  their  customary  task  of  embroidering. 

^  ^  Save  you,  fiur  daughters,'  said  the  friar ;  and  fair  in  truth  they 

*<ie.    Even  a  monk  mimt  have  loved  them  as  choice  master-pieces  of 

b  Maker's  hand. 

"  The  sKBfcera  saluted  the  holy  man  with  becoming  reverence,  and  the 
eljest  motioiied  him  to  a  mossy  seat  beside  them.    But  the  good  friar 
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shook  his  head,  and  bmnped  himself  down  on  a  Tcoy  hard  sUme, — at 
which,  no  douht,  approving'  ai^eb  ware  giatified. 

^  *  Ye  were  merry  daughters,'  said  the  monk. 

**•  ^  You  know  how  light  of  heart  sweet  Alice  is,'  replied  the  eldest 
sister,  passing  her  fingers  through  the  tresses  of  the  smiling  girL 

^'  ^  And  what  joy  and  oheei^lness  it  wakes  up  within  us,  to  see  all 
nature  heaming  in  hrightness  and  sunshine,  father,'  added  Alice,  blush- 
ing beneath  the  stem  look  of  the  recluse. 

^^  The  monk  answered  not,  save  by  a  grave  inclination  of  the  head, 
and  the  sisters  pursued  their  task  in  silence. 

^'  ^  Still  wasting  the  precious  hours,'  said  the  monk  at  length,  turnings 
to  the  eldest  sister  as  he  spoke,  ^  still  wasting  the  precious  hours  on 
this  vain  trifling.  Alas,  alas !  that  the  few  bubbles  on  the  surface  of 
eternity — all  that  Heaven  Mrills  we  should  see  of  that  dark  deep  stream 
—should  be  so  lightly  scattered  I ' 

^'  *•  Father,'  urged  the  maiden,  pausing,  as  did  each  of  the  others,  in 
her  busy  task,  *•  we  have  prayed  at  matins,  our  daily  alms  have  been 
distributed  at  the  gate,  the  sick  peasants  have  been  tended, — all  our 
morning  tasks  have  been  performed.  I  hope  our  o6cupation  is  a 
blameless  one  ? ' 

^'  *•  See  here,'  said  the  friar,  taki^ig  the  frame  from  her  hand,  ^  an 
intricate  winding  of  gaudy  colours  without  purpose  or  object,  unless  it 
be  that  one  day  it  is  d^ined  for  some  vain  ornament,  to  minister  to 
the  pride  of  your  frail  and  giddy  sex.  Day  after  day  has  been 
employed  upon  this  senseless  task,  and  yet  it  is  not  half  accomplished. 
The  shade  of  each  departed  day  falls  upon  our  graves,  and  the  worm 
exults  as  he  beholds  it,  to  know  that  we  are  hastening  thither. 
Daughters,  is  there  no  better  way  te  pass  the  fleeting  hours  ? 

^^  The  four  elder  sisters  cast  down  their  eyes  as  if  abashed  by  the 
holy  man's  reproof,  but  Alice  raised  hers,  and  bent  them  mildly  on 
the  friar. 

^'  ^  Our  dear  mother,'  said  the  maiden ;  ^  Heaven  rest  her  soul/ 

•' '  Amen  !*  cried  the  Friar  in  a  deep  voice. 

"  *Our  dear  mother!'  faltered  the  &ir  Alice,  *wa8  living  when 
these  long  tasks  began,  and  bade  us,  when  she  should  be  no  more, 
ply  them  in  all  discretion  and  cheerfulness  in  our  leisure  hours :  she 
said  that  if  in  harmless  mirth  and  maidenly  pursuite  we  passed  those 
hours  together,  they  would  prove  the  happiest  and  most  peaceful  of 
our  lives,  and  that  if  in  later  times  we  went  forth  into  the  world,  and 
mingled  with  ite  cares  and  trials — if,  ^lured  by  ite  temptations  and 
dazzled  by  ite  glitter,  we  ever  forgot  that  love  and  duty  which  should 
bind  in  holy  ties  the  children  of  one  loved  parent — a  glance  at  the  old 
work  of  our  common  girihood  would  awaken  good  thoughts  of  by-gone 
days,  and  soften  our  hearte  to  affection  and  love.' 

^« '  Alice  speaks  truly,  father,'  said  the  elder  sister,  somewhat  proudly. 
And  so  saying  she  resumed  her  work,  as  did  the  others. 

^^  It  was  a  kind  of  sampler  of  large  size,  that  each  sister  had  be- 
fore her ;  the  device  was  of  a  complex  and  intricate  description^  and 
the  pattern  and  colouxs  of  all  ^^e  were  the  same.    The  atsters  bent 
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meefaHy  over  theiz  woik,  and  the  monk  resting  his  chin  upon  his 
Eaadfl,  looked  ftom  one  to  the  other  in  silence. 

*^  *•  How  maek  hotter,*  he  said  at  lei^;th,  '  to  shnn  all  such  thou^ts 
and  chancws  and  in  the  peaceful  shelter  of  the  ohuroh  dsrote  your  hres 
to  Heaven !  Infimoy,  childhood,  the  prime  of  life,  and  old  age,  wither 
aa  npidly  as  they  crowd  upon  each  otiier.  Think  how  hnman  dost 
loUs  onward  to  the  tomb,  and  turning  your  faces  steadily  towards  that 
goal,  avoid  the  cloud  which  takes  its  rise  among  the  pleasures  of  the 
world  and  cheats  the  senses  of  their  Yotaries.  The  veil,  daughteiB,  the 
idir 

^  *"  Never,  asters,'  cried  Alice.  ^  Barter  not  the  light  and  air  of 
heaven,  and  the  freshness  of  earth  and  all  the  beautiful  things  which 
bfeathe  upon  it,  for  the  cold  cloister  and  the  cell.  Nature  s  own 
lilpaiangB  are  the  proper  goods  of  life,  Mid  we  may  share  them  sinlessly 
togeiher.  To  die  is  our  heavy  portion,  but,,  oh,  let  us  die  with  life  about 
03;  when  our  cold  hearts  cease  to  beat,  let  warm  hearts  be  beating  near ; 
k  our  laai  look  be  upon  the  bounds  which  Gh>d  has  set  to  his  own 
bdght  A5e»y  and  not  on  stone  walls  and  bars  of  iroiu  Dear  sisteiDB,  let 
SB  hve  and  die,  if  you  list,  in  this  green  garden's  compass ;  only  shun 
the  ^oom  and  sadness  of  a  cloister,  and  we  shall  be  happy.' 

^  The  tears  fdl  fiast  &om  the  maiden's  eyes  as  she  dosed  her  impaa- 
wned  i^peal,  and  bid  her  Cmsc  in  the  bosom  of  her  sister. 

"^  ^  Take  comfort,  Alice,'  said  the  eldest,  kissing  her  bir  forehead. 
*"  Ik  veil-  shall  never  cast  its  shadow  on  thy  young  brow.  How  say 
/OB^  sisters  ?  For  yourselves  you  speak,  and  not  for  Alice,  or  for  me.' 

**  The  sisters,  as  with  one  accord,  cried  that  their  lot  was  cast 
together,  and  that  there  were  dwellings  for  peace  and  virtue  beyond 
ike  convent's  waUs. 

^  *'  Father,'  said  the  eldest  lady,  rising  with  dignity,  ^  you  hear 
ou  final  resolve.  The  same  pious  care  which  enriched  the  abbey  of 
Saint  Mary,  and  left  us,  orphans,  to  its  holy  guardianship,  directed 
t^  BO  constraint  should  be  imposed  upon  our  inclinations,  but  that 
we  should  be  free  to  live  according  to  our  choice.  Let  us  hear  no 
more  of  this,  we  pray  you.  Sisters,  it  is  nearly  noon.  Let  us  take 
flittlter  until  evening !'  With  a  reverence  to  the  Friar,  the  lady  rose 
ad  walked  towards  the  house  hand  in  hand  with  Alice;  and  the 
ether  sisters  followed. 

^  The  holy  man,  who  had  often  urged  the  same  point  before,  but 
bd  never  met  with  so  direct  a  repulse,  walked  some  little  distance  be- 
kind,  with  his  eyes  bent  upon  the  earth,  and  his  lips  moving  as  if  in 
payer.  As  the  sisters  reached  the  porch,  he  quickened  his  pace  and 
(dfid  upon  them  to^stop. 

^  *•  Stay,'  said  the  monk,  raising  his  right  hand  in  the  ait,  and  direct- 
sg  an  angry  glance  by  turns  at  Alice  and  the  eldest  sister,  *•  Stay,  and 
w  firam  me  what  these  recollections  are,  which  yon  would  cherish 
akfe  eternity,  and  awaken— if  in  mercy  they  slumbered — ^by  means  of 
j^  toyv.  Tba  memory  of  earthly  things  is  charged  in  after  life  with 
ti*Ua  diaappoiiitment^  affliction,  and  de^ ;  with  dreary  change  and 
^iMtiiig.  maam,    Thar  time  will*  one  day  ooBoie  when  a  glaaoe  at^those 
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unmeaning  baubles  shall  tear  open  deep  ivounds  in  the  hearts  of  some 
among  you,  and  strike  to  your  inmost  souls.  When  that  hour  arriyefr— 
and,  mark  me,  come  it  will — ^tum  from  the  world  to  which  you  clung, 
to  the  refuge  which  you  spumed.  Find  me  the  cell  which  shall  be 
colder  than  the  fire  of  mortals  grows  when  dimmed  by  calamity  and 
trial,  and  there  weep  for  the  dreams  of  youth.  These  tilings  are  Hea- 
ven's will,  not  mine,'  said  the  friar,  subduing  his  voice  as  he  looked 
round  upon  the  shrinking  girls.  ^  The  Virgin  s  blessing  be  upon  you, 
daughters ! ' 

^^  With  these  words  he  disappeared  through  the  postern,  and  the 
sisters  hastening  into  the  house  were  seen  no  more  that  day. 

^^  But  nature  will  smile  though  priests  may  frown,  and  next  day 
the  sun  shone  brightly,  and  on  the  next,  and  the  next  again.  And  in 
the  morning's  glare  and  the  evening's  soft  repose,  the  five  sisters  still 
walked,  or  worked,  or  beguiled  the  time  by  cheerful  conversation  in 
their  quiet  orchard. 

'^  Time  passed  away  as  a  tale  that  is  told ;  faster  indeed  than 
many  tales  that  are  told,  of  which  number  I  fear  this  may  be  one. 
The  house  of  the  five  sisters  stood  where  it  did,  and  the  same  trees  cast 
their  pleasant  shade  upon  the  orchard  grass.  The  sisters  too  were  there, 
and  lovely  as  at  first,  but  a  change  had  come  over  their  dwelling. 
Sometimes  there  was  the  clash  of  armour,  and  the  gleaming  of  tno 
moon  on  caps  of  steel,  and  at  others  jaded  coursers  were  spunm  up  to 
the  gate,  and  a  female  form  glided  hurriedly  forth  as  if  eager  to  demand 
tidings  of  the  weary  messenger.  A  goodly  train  of  knights  and  ladies 
lodged  one  night  within  the  abbey  walls,  and  next  day  rode  away  with 
two  of  the  fair  sisters  among  them.  Then  horsemen  began  to  come 
less  frequently,  and  seemed  to  bring  bad  tidings  when  they  did,  and  at 
length  they  ceased  to  come  at  all,  and  foot-sore  peasants  slunk  to  the 
gate  after  sunset  and  did  their  errand  there  by  stealth.  Once  a  vassal 
was  despatched  in  haste  to  the  abbey  at  dead  of  night,  and  when 
morning  came  there  were  sounds  of  woe  and  wailing  in  the  sisters' 
house ;  and  after  this  a  mournful  silence  fell  upon  it,  and  knight  or 
lady,  horse  or  armour,  was  seen  about  it  no  more. 

^'  There  was  a  sullen  darkness  in  the  sky,  and  the  sun  had  gone 
angrily  down,  tinting  the  dull  clouds  with  the  last  traces  of  his  wrath, 
when  the  same  black  monk  walked  slowly  on  with  folded  arms,  within 
a  stone's-throw:  of  the  abbey.  A  b%ht  had  fidlen  on  the  trees  and 
shrubs ;  and  the  wind  at  len^h  beginning  to  break  the  unnatural  still- 
ness that  had  prevailed  all  day,  sighed  heavily  from  time  to  time,  as 
though  foretelling  in  grief  the  ravages  of  the  coming  storm.  The  bat 
skimmed  in  fantastic  nights  through  the  heavy  air,  and  the  ground  was 
alive  with  crawling  things,  whose  instinct  brought  them  forth  to  swell 
and  fatten  in  the  rain. 

^^  No  longer  were  the  friar's  eyes  directed  to  the  earth ;  they  were 
cast  abroad,  and  roamed  from  point  to  point,  as  if  the  gloom  and  deso- 
lation of  the  scene  found  a  quick  response  in  his  own  bosom.  Again  he 
paused  near  the  sisteis'  house,  and  again  he  entered  by  the  postem. 

^  But  not  again  did  his  ear  encounter  the  sound  of  huigbtear,  or  his 
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eyes  rest  upon  the  beantifdl  figures  of  the  fiye  sisten.  All  was  silent 
ud  deserted.  The  boughs  of  the  trees  were  bent  and  broken,  and  the 
gnss  had  grown  long  and  rank.  No  light  feet  had  pressed  it  for  many, 
many,  a  day. 

"  With  Uie  indifierenoe  or  abstraction  of  one  well  accustomed  to  the 
dumgeiy  the  monk  glided  into  the  house,  and  entered  a  low,  dark  room. 
Four  sisters  sat  there.  Their  black  garments  made  their  pale  faces 
whiter  still,  and  time  and  sorrow  had  worked  deep  ravages.  They  were 
sUteJy  yet ;  but  the  flush  and  pride  of  beauty  were  gone.     * 

"  And  Alice — where  was  she  ?     In  heaven. 

^  The  monk—- even  the  monk— could  bear  with  some  grief  here ;  for  it 
was  long  since  these  sisters  had  met,  and  there  were  mrrows  in  their 
bianched  faces  which  years  could  never  plough.  He  took  his  seat  in 
akoce,  and  motioned  them  to  continue  their  speech. 

^  *•  They  are  here,  sisters,*  said  the  elder  lady  in  a  trembling  voice. 
^  1  have  never  borne  to  look  upon  them  since,  and  now  I  blame  myself 
bt  my  'weakness.  What  is  there  in  her  memory  that  we  should  dread  ? 
To  call  up  our  old  days  shall  be  a  solemn  pleasure  yet.* 

"  She  glanced  at  the  monk  as  she  spoke,  and,  opening  a  cabinet, 
hrougfat  forth  the  five  frames  of  work,  completed  long  before.  Her 
step  WB8  firm,  but  her  hand  trembled  as  she  produced  the  last  one ;  and 
when  the  feelings  of  the  other  sisters  gushed  forth  at  sight  of  i^  her 
foi-up  tears  m»ie  way,  and  she  sobbed  ^  God  bless  her ! 

^  The  monk  rose  and  advanced  towards  them.  ^  It  was  almost  the 
bet  thing  she  touched  in  health,'  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 

^  ^  It  was,'  cried  the  elder  lady,  weeping  bitterly. 

^  The  monk  turned  to  the  second  sister. 

^  *^  The  gallant  youth  who  looked  into  thine  eyes,  and  hung  upon  thy 
Toy  breath  when  first  he  saw  thee  intent  upon  this  pastime,  lies  buried 
on  a  plain  whereof  the  turf  is  red  with  blood.  Rusty  fragments  of 
arraoar  once  brightly  bumi^ed,  lie  rotting  on  the  ground,  and  are  as 
fittle  distinguishable  for  his,  as  are  the  bones  that  crumble  in  the 
lumld!' 

^  The  lady  groaned  and  wrung  her  liands. 

^  ^  The  pokey  [of  courts,'  he  continued,  turning  to  the  two  other 
nstasy  *'  drew  ye  from  your  peaceful  home  to  scenes  of  revelry  and 
8|dendoiir.  The  same  policy,  and  the  restless  ambition  of  proud  and 
fiery  men,  have  sent  ye  back,  widowed  maidens,  and  humbled  out« 
casts.     Do  I  speak  truly  V 

^  The  sobs  of  tiie  two  sisters  were,  their  only  reply. 

^  ^  There  is  little  need,'  said  the  monk,  with  a  meaning  look,  '  to 
hitter  away  the  time  in  gewgaws  which  shall  raise  up  the  pale  ghosts 
<l  hopes  of  early  years.  Bury  them,  heap  penance  and  mortification 
« their  heads,  keep  them  down,  and  let  the  convent  be  their  grave !' 

^  The  sisters  asked  for  three  days  to  deliberate,  and  felt  that  night 

M  though  the  veil  were  indeed  the  fitting  shroud  for  their  dead  joys. 
Alt  morning  came  i^in,  and  though  the  boughs  of  the  orchard  tree» 
^nqied  and  ran  wild  upon  the  ground,  it  was  the  same  orchard  stills- 
Hie  grass  was  coarse  and  high,  but  there  was  yet  the  ^t  on  which 
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they  had  so  often  aaitogeiher  Ythea  change  and  aoixow  weie  hut  iwiiieg. 
There  wa»  every  walk  mad  nook  which  Alice  had  made  glad,  and  ia  the 
nuaater  aaye  waa  one  flat  atone  beneath  which  ahe  depk  m  peace. 

^'  And  could  they,  remembering  how  her  young  heart  had  sickened 
d/i  the  thought  of  ckutened  walla^  look  upon  her  grave  in  gaiba  which 
woaU  ohiH  the  very  ariiea  within  it  ?  Could  they  bow  down  in  payer, 
aad  when  all  HeaTon  tmed  to  hear  them  bring  the  dark  shade  of 
aadnesB  on  one  angdl's  fiwe  ?  No. 

^'  They  sent  abroad  to  artista  of  great  oelebiity  in  those  times,  and 
having  obtained  the  church's  sanetion  to  their  work  of  piety,  caaaed  to 
be  executed  in  five  htrge  compartmeota  of  richly  stained  glass  a  fiiithful 
copy  of  their  old  embioidery  work.  These  wese  fitted  into  a  laige  win- 
dow until  that  time  bare  <^  omament,  and  when  the  am  shone  brightly, 
as  she  had  so  well  loved  to  see  it,  the  fismiliar  patterns  were  reflected  in 
their  original  colours,  and  tharowing  a  stream  d  Inilliant  light  upon  the 
pavement^  fell  warmly  on  the  name  of  Slkr. 

^^  For  many  hours  in  every  day  the  sisters  paced  slowly  up  and 
down  the  nave,  or  kndt  by  the  ^e  of  the  flat  broad  stone.  Only 
three  were  seen  in  the  customary  place  after  'many  years,  then  but 
two,  and  for  a  long  time  aflirawards,  but  one  solitary  female  bent  with 
age.  At  length  she  came  no  more,  and  the  stone  boie  five  plain 
Christian  names. 

^^  That  stone  has  worn  away  and  been  replaced  by  others,  and  many 
geneiati^NQs  have  come  and  goiie  since  then.  Time  has  softened  down 
the  colours,  but  the  same  stream  of  light  still  falla  upon  the  forgottea 
tomb,  of  which  no  traoe  remains  ;  and  to  this  day  the  stranger  is  shown 
in  York  cathedral  an  old  window  called  The  Five  Sisters.' 


'^  Tliafs  a  melancholy  tale,"  said  the  merry-faced  gentleman,  empty- 
ing his  glaaa. 

^^  It  la  a  tale  of  life,  and  life  is  made  up  of  such  sorrows,"  retnmed 
the  other^  courteoady,  but  in  a  grave  and  sad  tone  of  voice. 

'^  There  are  shades  in  all  good  pictures,  but  there  are  lights  too,  if  we 
choose  to  contemplate  them,''  said  the  gentleman  with  the  merry  fiice. 
^  The  youngest  sister  in  your  tale  was  alMrays  light-hearted." 

^^  And  died  early,"  said  the  other,  gently. 

^  She  would  have  died  earlier,  perhaps,  had  she  beoi  lees  happy," 
said  the  first  speaker,,  vrith  mudi  feeling.  ^'  Do  you  think  the  sisters 
who  loved  her  so  well,  would  have  grieved  the  less  if  her  life  had  been 
one  of  gloom  and  sadnesa  ?  If  anything  could  soothe  the  first  sharp 
pain  of  a  heavy  loss,  it  would  be — with  me — ^the  reflection,  that  those 
I  mourned,  by  bdng  innocently  happy  here,  and  loving  all  about  them, 
had  prepared  themselvee  for  a  purer  and  happier  world.  The  aim  does 
not  shine  upon  thia  fetr  earth  to  meet  firowning  eyes,  depend  upon  it.** 

^^  I  believe  yoa  are  right,"  said  the  gentleman  who  had  told  the  story. 

^^  Believe !"  retorted  the  other,  *^  can  anybody  doubt  it  ?  Take  ai^ 
subject  of  sorrowful  legret^  and  see  with  how  much  of  pleaaoia  it  is 
associated.    The  lecolleciion  of  past  pkasoie  may  beoome 

«'  It  does^"  intvpoaed  the  other. 
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^Wdi;ltd0eB.  To  rcnwiber  hapyiaeui  "winA  qmiil  be  ret/Utni 
itpun,  Imt  of  a  0oftaK4  kind.  Our  leeofleeliaiui  are  waferfr—etoly 
iniflgM  witk  mveh  ihet  we  d^plofe,  aad  witb  nuHiy'  aetieHi  wUcli  W9 
tittuty  repent ;  etiM  in  the  moei  diefoeied  life  I  finnly  think  tkem 
are  90  many  Iit&  Tsys  of  eonri«ie  to  look  Imk^e  npoB,  thai  I  do  not 
Mieee  aaj  movtal  (nnkae  be  had  pat  hisieeif  without  the  pale  c^  hope) 
wnid  Mibevatelj  dnin  a  gehlet  of  the  waten  of  Lsthe,  if  he  had  it  ia 
aia  popwor. 

**  Poanbiy  yov  aie  eotreet  in  that  befirf^"  said  the  giey-haired  gen- 
tonaD  after  a  dMvrt  lefleetien.     ^^  I  am  indined  to  thmk  yon  are," 

«  Why,  then,"  replied  the  other,  ^  the  good  in  thia  atale  of  eia^ 
caee  prependerales  over  the  bad,  let  miacailed  philoaopheis  tdl  «■  what 
ikey  witt.  If  oar  affaelkioa  be  tried,  our  aftetiona  are  oor  coaaolatioB 
md  conlbrt ;  aad  memory,  however  sad,  is  the  bert  and  pmeet  link 
between  this  wmid  and  a  better. 

**  But  eome ;  I'll  tel)  ycfa  a  story  of  aaotfaer  kind/' 

After  a  Tery  brief  nicnee  the  meny-faasd  sentleman  amt  romd  the 
pnacfa,  and  ^aacii^  sKly  at  the  fasiidioaa  ndy,  who  eeeawd  detpe* 
lately  appiehenarYe  that  he  waa  goii^  to  relate  something  iaiqproper, 
hegan 

THE  BARON  OF  GBOGZWIO. 

**The  BavoR  Yon  Koeldw«thotrt^  of  Qrogzwig  in  Gknnany,  waa  aa 
Ady  a  yoong  baron  as  jw»  w<ndd  wish  to  aee.  I  needn't  say  that  he 
fived  in  a  ca^e,  beeanse  that*s  of  oooise ;  neither  need  I  say  that  he 
lived  in  an  old  castle^  for  what  6iennaa  baron  erer  liyed  in  a  new 
one?  There  were  many  strange  cireumstances  connected  with  thoa 
-venerable  bnfidiiur,  aroonir  which  net  the  least  startlinir  and  mysterious 
irae,  thui  ^rn^he  Wd  Uew,  H  nimbkd  in  tin.  ^nuK^^  or  .^ 
howM  among  tiie  trees  in  the  nei^iboining  forest ;  and  that  when  the 
mecm  dbone,  she  fomid  her  way  through  certain  small  loopholes  in  the 
waQ,  and  aetaally  made  aome  parts  of  the  wide  halls  and  galleries 
qoite  light,  whUe  she  left  others  in  gloomy  shadow.  I  brieve  wat  one 
^the  baron's  aaoesiovs,  beii^  short  of  money,  had  inserted  a  dagger  in 
a  gentleman  who  called  one  night  to  ask  his  way,  and  it  wob  supposed 
mt  these  miracnloaa  occorrenees  took  pfaice  in  consequence.  And  yet 
I  hardly  know  how  that  conld  ha^Ns  been,  either,  because  the  baron's 
ancestor,  who  was  an  amiable  man,  felt  very  sorry  afterwards  for 
liaTinff  been  so  rash,  and  laying  yi^ent  hands  upon  a  quantity  of  stone 
and  tnnber  whidi  bdonged  to  a  weaker  baron,  boilt  a  chiqwl  aa  an 
apok^,  and  so  took  a  receipt  from  Heafven  in  fiill  of  all  demands. 

^  Talking  of  the  baron's  ancestor  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  baron's  great 
daims  to  respect  on  the  score  of  his  pedigree.  I  am  afraid  to  say,  I  am 
tare,  how  many  anoestorathe  baron  had;  but  I  knowthathehad  agreat 
ttany  more  than  any  other  man  of  his  time,  and  I  only  wish  that  he 
bad  lived  in  these  latter  days  that  he  might  hare  had  more.  It  is  a 
very  hazd  Aii^  vpon  the  great  man  of  paat  oentnriea,  that  they  should 
hm  eeme  intn  tba  world  so  soon,  bepanor  a  man  who  waa  bom  three 
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or  four  hundred  years  ago,  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  hl^ye  had 
as  many  relations  before  him  as  a  man  who  is  bom  now.  The  last 
man,  whoeyer  he  is — and  ;he  may  be  a  cobbler  or  some  low  Tulgar  dog 
for  aught  we  know — ^will  hare  a  longer  pedigree  than  the  greatest 
nobleman  now  alive  :  and  I  contend  that  this  is  not  £air. 

"  Well,  but  the  Baron  Von  Koeldwethout  of  Grogzwig— he  was  a 
fine  swarthy  feUow,  with  dark  hair  and  large  mustachios,  who  rode 
a-hunting  in  clothes  of  Lincoln  green,  with  russet  boots  on  his  feet,  and 
a  bugle  slung  over  his  shoulder  like  the  guard  of  a  long  stage. 
When  he  blew  this  bugle,  four-and-twenty  other  gentlemen  of  infenor 
rank,  in  Lincoln  green  a  little  coarser,  and  russet  boots  with  a  little 
thicker  soles,  turned  out  directly,  and  away  gallopelH  the  whole  train, 
with  spears  in  their  hands  like  lackered  area  rsulings,  to  hunt  down 
the  boars,  or  perhaps  encounter  a  bear,  in  which  latter  case  the  baron 
killed  him  first  and  greased  his  whiskers  with  him  afterwards. 

^^Tlus  was  a  merry  life  for  the  Baron  of  Grogzwig,  and  a  merrier 
atiU  for  the  baron's  retainers,  who  drank  Rhine  wine  every  night  till 
they  fell  under  the  table,  and  then  had  the  bottles  on  the  floor,  and 
called  for  pipes.  Never  were  such  jolly,  roystering,  rollicking,  merry- 
making blades,  as  the  jovial  crew  of  Grogzwig. 

^^  But  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  or  the  pleasures  of  under  the  table, 
require  a  littie  variety;  especially  when  the  same  five-and>twenty 
people  sit  daily  down  to  the  same  board,  to  discuss  the  same  subjects, 
and  tell  the  same  stories.  The  baron  grew  weary,  and  wanted  excite- 
ment. He  took  to  quarrelling  with  his  gentlemen,  and  tried  kicking 
two  or  three  of  them  every  day  after  dinner.  This  was  a  pleasant  change 
at  first ;  but  it  became  monotonous  after  a  week  or  so,  and  the  baron  fdl 
quite  out  of  sorts,  and  cast  about  in  despair  for  some  new  amusement. 

^  One  night,  after  a  day's  sport  in  which  he  had  outdone  Nimrod  or 
Gillingwater,  and  slaughtered  ^another  fine  bear'  and  brought  him 
home  m  triumph,  the  Baron  Yon  Koeldwethout  sat  moodily  at  the  head 
of  his  table,  eyeing  the  smoky  roof  of  the  hall  with  a  discontented  aspect. 
He  swallowed  huge  bumpers  of  wine,  but  the  more  he  swallowed,  the 
more  he  frowned:  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  honoured  with  the 
dangerous  distinction  of  sitting  on  his  right  and  left,  imitated  him  to  a 
miracle  in  the  drinking,  and  frowned  at  each  other. 

^'  ^  I  will !'  cried  the  baron  suddenly,  smiting  the  table  with  his  right 
hand,  and  twirling  his  moustache  vrith  his  left.  '  Fill  to  the  Lady  of 
Grogzwig.' 

*^  The  four-and-twenty  Lincoln  greens  turned  pale,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  their  four-and-twenty  noses,  which  were  uncliangeable. 

^^  ^  I  said  to  the  Lady  of  Grogzwig,'  repeated  the  baron,  looking 
round  the  board. 

** '  To  the  Lady  of  Grrogzwig !'  shouted  the  Lincoln  greens ;  and 
down  their  four-and-twenty  throats  went  four-and-twenty  imperial 
pints  of  such  rare  old  hock,  that  they  smacked  their  eight-and-forty 
lips,  and  winked  again. 

*^  ^  The  fgur  daughter  of  the  Baron  Yon  Swillenhausen,'  sud  Koeld- 
wethout, condescending  to  explain.     ^  We  will  demand  her  in  marriage 
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of  her  ftHier,  eie  tike  sun  goes  down  to*monow.    If  he  refoae  our  roit^ 
we  will  cut  off  kia.no8e.' 

^  A  hoaise  murmur  arose  &om  the  company,  and  every  man  touched, 
first  the  hut  of  his  sword,  and  then  the  tip  of  his  nose,  with  appalling 
ayrificance. 

^  What  a  pleasant  thing  filial  pieiy  is  to  contemplate !  If  the 
daughter  of  the  Baron  Yon  Swilleiidbausen  had  pleaded  a  pze-oocupied 
heart,  or  fiillen  at  her  fitther's  feet  and  corned  them  in  tears,  or  only 
fiunted  away,  and  complimented  the  old  gentleman  in  frantic  ejacula- 
tioDs,  the  odds  are  a  hundred  to  one,  but  Swillenhausen  castle  would 
bare  been  turned  out  at  window,  or  rather  the  baron  turned  out  at 
window,  and  the  castle  demolished.  The  damsel  held  her  peace  how- 
ever when  an  early  messenger  bore  the  request  of  Yon  Koddwethont 
next  morning,  and  modestly  retired  to  her  chamber,  fix>m  the  casement 
of  which  she  watched  the  coming  of  the  suitor  and  his  retinue.  She 
mm  no  sooner  assured  that  the  horseman  with  the  large  moustachios 
iras  her  profiered  husband,  than  she  hastened  to  her  fathei^s  presence, 
and  expressed  her  readiness  to  sacrifice  herself  to  secure  his  peace.  The 
TBDemble  baron  caught  his  child  to  his  arms,  and  shed  a  wink  of  joy. 

^  There  was  great  feasting  at  the  castle  that  day.  The  four-and- 
twenty  Lincoln  greens  of  Yon  Koeldwethout  exchanged  yows  of  eternal 
friendship  with  tweWe  Lincoln  greens  of  Yon  Swillenhausen,  and  pro- 
mised the  old  baron  that  they  would  drink  his  wine  ^  Till  all  was  blue' 
— neaning  probdbly  until  their  whole  countenances  had  acquired  the 
aanetini  as  their  noses.  Everybody  slapped  everybody  else's  back  when 
tbe  time  for  parting  came ;  and  the  Baron  Yon  Koeldwethout  and  his 
followers  rode  gaily  home. 

^  For  six  mortal  weeks  the  bears  and  boars  had  a  holiday.  The 
houses  of  Ko3dwethout  and  Swillenhausen  were  united ;  the  spears 
rusted,  and  the  baron  s  bugle  grew  hoarse  for  lack  of  blowing. 

^^  These  were  great  times  for  the  four-and-twenty ;  but,  alas !  their 
high  and  palmy  OAys  had  taken  boots  to  themselves,  and  were  already 
waiOdng  off. 

^  ^  My  dear,'  said  the  baroness. 

^  ^  My  love,'  said  the  baron. 

^  ^  Those  coarse,  noisy  men — '' 

^  '  Which,  ma'am  ?'  said  the  baron  starting. 

^  The  baroness .  pointed  from  the  window  at  which  they  stood,  to 
the  court-yard  beneath,  where  the  unconscious  Lincoln  greens  wore 
taking  a  copious  stirrup-cup  preparatory  to  issuing  forth  afiier  a  boar 
or  two. 

^  ^  My  hunting  train,  ma'am,'  said  the  baron. 

**  ^  Disband  them,  love,'  murmured  the  baroness. 
^  Disband  them !'  cried  the  baron,  in  anuuEement. 
*'  To  please  me  love,'  replied  the  baroness. 
^  To  please  the  devil  ma'am,'  answered  the  baron. 

^  Whereupon  the  baroness  uttered  a  great  cry,  and  swooned  away  aft 
the  baron's  feet. 

^  What  could  the  baron  do  ?    He  called  for  the  lad/s  maid,  and 
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maed  lor  the  daetor ;  aadthoi  nufaiiig  inko  tfae  jiid,  kicked  &b  im^ 
Lincoln  greens  who  were  the  most  used  to  it,  and  cnisinf  ibe  inAea  ali 
xound,  bade  them  go  to  imt  nevor  waimd  where.  I  doa't  kmoipir  th& 
Geman  for  it,  or  1  woold  pat  it  deikotdf  thai  «iy. 

^^  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  by  what  means  or  by  what  dflgOBBB,  aomr 
ynveB  manage  to  keep  down  some  fanabandB  as  they  do,  aitkough  I  may 
Itave  my  private  opinion  on  the  aukject,  and  may  think  that  no  MJemiwr 
of  Paxliameiit  onght  to  be  married,  inaBmvch  as  three  married  memfaera 
out  of  eway  fanr,  must  vote  according  to  their  wiyee'  conaeianDes  (if 
fthcM  be  aaoh  things),  and  not  aoeoidittg  to  ihcur  own.  All  I  need  say 
jast  now  is,  thai  <£e  Baroness  Yon  Koddwethout  somehow  or  oiher  ac^ 
<|«iced  great  control  over  the  Baron  Yon  Koi^wedioat,  and  thai  little 
by  Iktle,  and  bit  by  bit,  and  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year,  the  baron 
got  the  woiat  of  some  disputed  question,  or  waaalily  moihotaed  from  some 
M.  hobby;  and  that  by  the  time  he  waa  a  let  hearty  feBow  of  forty* 
eight  or  thereabouta,  he  had  no  fBastiag,  no  revelry,  no  hnnimg  train,, 
and  no  himting — ^nothmg  in  short  thai  he  liked,  or  used  to  have ;  and 
that  aithongh  he  wns  as  fieine  as  a  lion  and  as  bold  as  brass,  he  was  da^ 
cidedly  sniwbed  and  piii  down  by  his  own  huiy,  in  his  own  castle  of 
Gingzwig. 

^  Nor  was  this  the  vdiole  extent  of  the  baron's  misfortones.  Aboni 
a  year  after  his  nuptials  these  came  into  the  world  a  lusty  young 
banm,  in  whose  honour  a  great  many  fireworks  were  lei  off,  and  a  gnat 
many  doaena  of  vnne  drunk ;  but  next  year  there  came  a  young  banmess^ 
and  next  year  anoiher  young  baron,  and  so  on  every  year  eiiror  a  banm 
or  baroness  (and  one  year  both  together),  until  the  baron  found  himself 
the  father  ii  a  small  family  of  twelve.  Upon  every  one  of  these 
anniversanee  the  venerable  Baroness  Yon  Swillenhansen  was  ner- 
Tously  sensitive  for  the  well-being  of  her  child  the  Baroness  Yon 
Koeldwethout,  and  although  it  was  not  found  thai  the  good  lady 
ever  did  anything  material  tovrards  contributing  to  lair  child's 
reoovery,  still  she  made  it  a  point  of  duty  to  be  as  nervous  as  possible 
at  the  csEistle  of  Grogzwig,  and  to  divide  her  time  between  moral  obsenm- 
tions  on  the  baron  s  housekeeping,  and  bewailing  the  hard  lot  of  her 
unhappy  daughter.  And  if  the  %aron  of  Grogawig,  a  little  huit  and 
irritated  at  this,  took  heart  and  ventured  to  suggest  thai  his  wife  was  at 
least  no  worse  off  than  the  vnves  of  other  barons,  the  Baroness  Yon 
Swillenhsusen  begged  all  persons  to  take  notice,  thai  nobody  bat  she 
aympathiaed  with  her  dear  daughter's  sufferings ;  upon  which  her  rein* 
iions  and  friends  remarked,  thai  to  be  sure  she  did  cry  a  great  deal 
more  than  her  son-in-law,  and  that  if  there  was  a  hard-hearted  bmia 
alive,  it  was  that  Baron  of  Grogzwig. 

*'*'  The  poor  baron  boie  it  all  as  long  as  he  eould,  and  when  he  xsoold 
bear  it  no  lon^r  lost  hia  appetite  and  his  spirUa,  and  aai  himaeir 
gloomily  and  dejectedly  down.  But  theve  were  woibd  troubles  ye^ 
in  store  for  him,  and  as  they  came  on,  his  melancholy  and  sadneaa 
incnaeed.  Times  changed.  He  got  into  debt.  The  Giogawig  coffers 
ran  low,  though  the  Swillenhausen  family  had  looked  vpon  them  nn 
inexhaaaliUe,  and  just  when  the  baroness  was  on  the  point  of  mnk- 
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inflf  1  tiliTtnflBiii  additieD  to  the  hmafy  pedip«e,  Yon  Koeldwethout 
diag^eari  tint  ke  kad  no  meuis  of  i^pleniakiiig  tiiem. 
^ '  I  don't  aee  what  is  to  be  done,'  eaid  the  Baron.      *  I  think  111 

^' Iliii  WM  a  bright  idea.  The  baion  took  an  old  hrnitmg-knife 
from  a  cupboard  hard  by,  and  having  sharpened  it  on  his  boot,  made 
wiiai  boys  call  ^  an  offer '  at  his  throat. 

^  *  Hem !'  said  the  Baron,  stopping  short.  ^  Perhaps  it's  not  sharp 
eoougfa. 

^  The  baron  sharpened  it  again,  and  made  another  offer,  when  his 
band  was  arrested  by  a  loud  seeearaing  anMing  the  yonng  barons  and 
banmeases,  who  had  a  nursery  in  an  up-stairs  tower  with  iron  bars 
wMb  the  window,  to  prevent  their  tumbling  out  into  the  moat. 

^^  ^  If  I  had  been  a  bachelor,'  said  the  baron  sighing ;  ^  I  might  havo 
it  fifty  times  ot^r,  without  being  inteirupted.  Hallo.  Put  a 
iask  of  wine  and  the  largest  pipe  in  the  little  vaulted  room  behind  the 
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^  Oae  of  tlie  domestics  in  a  very  kind  manner  executed  the  baron's 
Oder  in  the  cotuw  of  half  an  hour  or  so,  and  Von  Koeldwethout 
being  apprised  thereof,  strode  to  the  vaulted  room,  the  walls  of  v?hich 

Sef  dark  riiining  wood  gleamed  in  the  light  of  the  biasing  logs 
weie  piled  upon  the  hearth.     The  bottle  and  pipe  were  ready, 
vdspon  the  whole  the  place  looked  very  comfortable. 

'^^  Leave  the  lamp,'  said  ihe  baron. 

*^  <  Anything  else,  my  lord  ?'  inquired  the  domestic. 

*^ '  The  room,'  replied  the  baron.  The  domestic  obeyed,  and  the 
baron  locked  the  door. 

^  *  111  smoke  a  last  pii>e,'  said  the  baron,  *  and  then  111  be  off.'  So, 
putting  the  knife  upon  the  table  till  he  wanted  it,  and  tossing  off  a 
goodly  measure  of  wine,  the  Lord  of  Grogzwig  threw  himse^  back 
m  his  ehair,  stretched  his  legs  out  before  the  fire,  and  puffed  away. 

^  He  thought  about  a  great  many  things — about  his  present  troubles 
aod  past  days  of  bachelorship,  and  about  the  Lincoln  greens  long  since 
dvpened  up  and  down  the  country  no  one  knew  whither,  with  the 
^  exception  of  two  who  had  been  unfortunately  beheaded,  and  four  who 
W  killed  thenuelves  with  drinking.  His  mind  was  running  upon 
bean  and  boars,  when  in  the  process  of  draining  his  glass  to  the  bottom 
k  naed  his  eyes,  and  saw  for  the  first  time  and  with  unbounded  asto- 
ttibment,  that  he  was  not  alone* 

**  No,  he  was  not ;  for  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire  there  sat  with 
Wed  aims  a  vmnkled  hideous  figure,  vnth  deeply  sunk  and  bloodshot 
^ea,  and  an  immensely  long  cadaverous  face,  shadowed  by  jagged  and 
D^tM  locks  cf  coarse  black  hair.  He  wore  a  kind  of  tunic  of  a  dull 
^^aeidi  colour,  which  the  baron  observed  on  regarding  it  attentively, 
*i8  fhspod  or  onuunented  down  the  front  with  coffin  handles.  His 
^  loo,  wefB  cnensed  in  coifin  plates  as  l^ugh  in  armour,  and  over  bis 
^  shoolder  ke  woie  a  Aoti  dusky  doak,  which  seemed  made  of  a 
icouiant  of  some  pall.  He  took  no  notice  of  the  baron,  but  was  in- 
i««tiy  eymig  the  fee. 
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:    ^^  ^  Halloa  !'  said  the  baron,  stamping  his  foot  to  attract  attention. 

^'  ^  Halloa !'  replied  the  stranger,  moring  his  ejes  towards  thebaion, 
but  not  his  fiice  or  himself.     '  What  now  ?' 

^^  ^  What  now  !'  replied  the  baron,  nothing  daunted  by  his  hollow 
Yoice  and  lustreless  eyes,  ^  /  should  ask  that  question.  How  did  you 
get  here?' 

^'  ^  Through  the  door,'  replied  the  figure. 

"  *  What  are  you  ?'  says  the  baron. 

•  "  ^  A  man,' replied  the  figure. 

**  *  I  don't  believe  it,*  says  the  baron. 
^'  ^  Disbelieve  it  then,'  says  the  figure. 
^'  ^  I  will,'  rejoined  the  baron. 

"  The  figure  looked  at  the  bold  Baion  of  Grogzwig  for  some  time, 
and  then  said  fiuniliarly, 

^^  *•  There's  no  coming  over  you,  I  see.     I'm  not  a  man  !' 

«( ^  What  are  you  then  V  asked  the  baron. 

^^  ^  A  genius,'  replied  the  figure. 

^^  ^  You  don't  look  much  like  one,'  returned  the  Baron  scornfully. 

^^  ^  I  am  the  Genius  of  Despair  and  Suicide,'  said  the  apparition. 

*  Now  you  know  me.' 

^^  With  these  words  the  apparition  turned  towards  the  baron  as  if 
composing  himself  for  a  taUi — and  what  vras  very  remarkable  was, 
that  he  threw  his  cloak  aside,  and  displaying  a  stake  which  was  run 
through  the  centre  of  his  body,  pulled  it  out  with  a  jerk,  and  laid  it  on 
the  table  as  composedly  as  if  it  had  been  his  walking-stick. 

^'  ^  Now,'  said  the  figure,  glancing  at  the  hunting  knife,  ^  are  you 
ready  for  me  ?' 

'^  *'  Not  quite/  rejoined  the  baron ;  ^  I  must  finish  this  pipe  first.' 

« '  Look  sharp  then,'  said  the  figure. 

^^ '  You  seem  in  a  hurry,'  said  the  baron. 

" '  Why,  yes,  I  am,'  answered  the  figure ;  '  they're  doing  a  pretty 
brisk  business  in  my  way  over  in  England  and  France  just  now,  and 
my  time  is  a  good  deal  taJcen  up.' 

^^  ^  Do  you  drink  ? '  said  the  baron,  touching  the  bottle  with  the 
bowl  of  his  pipe. 

^^>  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  and  then  very  hard,'  rejoined  the  figure,  drily. 

^^ '  Never  in  moderation  ? '  asked  the  baron. 

<<  <  Never,'  replied  the  fiffure,  with  a  shudder,  Hhat  breeds  cheerfulness.' 

^^  The  baron  took  another  look  at  his  new  friend,  whom  he  thought 
an  uncommonly  queer  customer,  and  at  length  enquired  whether  he 
took  any  active  part  in  such  little  proceedings  as  that  which  he  had  in 
contemplation. 

^^  ^  No,'  replied  the  figure,  evasively ;  '  but  I  am  always  present.'    . 

^^  ^  Just  to  see  fair,  I  suppose,'  said  the  baron. 

^'  ^  Just  that,'  replied  the  figure,  playing  with  his  stake,  and  ex- 
amining the  ferrule.  ^  Be  as  quick  as  you  caui,  will  you,  for  there's 
a  young  gentleman  who  is  afflicted  with  too  much  money  and  leisure 
wantmg  me  now,  I  find.' 

^^'€k>ing  to  kill  himself  because  he  has  too  much  money!'  ex- 
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dbumed  the  htaon,  quite  tickled  ;  ^  Ha !  ha  !  that's  a  good  oBe.'     (This 

ms  tiie  first  time  the  haron  had  laughed  for  many  a  long  day.) 

*^  ^  I  say,'  expostulated  the  figure,  looking  very  much  scared  ;  *•  don't 
do  tbat  again.' 
'' '  Why  not  V  demanded  the  haron. 

"  ^Because  it  gives  me  a  pain  all  over/  replied  the  figure.  ^  Sigh  as 
modi  as  you  please  ;  that  does  me  good.' 

^  The  baion  sighed  mechanically  at  the  mention  of  the  word,  and 
the  figure  hrightening  up  again,  handed  him  the  hunting-knife  with 
BUMt  winning  politeness. 

" '  It's  not  a  had  idea  though,'  said  the  haron,  feeling  the  edge  of 
the  weapon ;  ^  a  man  killing  himself  hecause  he  has  too  much  money.' 

"'Pooh!'  said  the  apparition,  petulantly,  'no  hetter  than  a  man's 
kiDing  himself  because  he  has  got  none  or  little.' 

"  Whether  the  genius  unintentionally  committed  himself  in  saying 
ibis,  or  whether  he  thought  the  baron's  mind  was  so  thoroughly  made 
op  thai  it  didn't  matter  what  he  said,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
I  only  know  that  the  baron  stopped  his  hand  all  of  a  sudden,  opened 
liis  ejres  wide,  and  looked  as  if  quite  a  new  light  had  come  upon  him 
fcr  the  first  time. 

"'Why,  certainly,'  said  Yon  Koeldwethout,  ' nothing  is  too  bad  to 
be  letrieved.' 

"'  Except  empty 'cofiers,'  cried  the  g^us. 

'^^  Well ;  but  they  may  be  one  day  filled  again,'  said  the  baron.      > 

^'Scolding  wives,'  snarled  the  genius. 

" '  Oh !    Th&y  may  be  made  quiet,'  said  the  baron. 

"'Thirteen  children,'  shouted  the  genius. 

"'Can't  all  go  wrong,  surely,'  said  the  baron. 

"The  genius  was  evidently  growing  very  savage  with  the  baron  for 
hiding  these  opinions  all  at  once,  but  he  tried  to  lauffh  it  off,  and  said 
if  he  would  let  him  know  when  he  had  left  off  jokmg  he  should  feel 
obliged  to  him. 

" '  But  I  am  not  joking ;  I  was  never  farther  from  it,'  remonstrated 
the  haron. 

" '  Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,'  said  the  genius,  looking  very  gnm^ 
*  because  a  joke,  without*  any  figure  of  speech,  m  the  death  of  me. 
Come.     Quit  this  dreary  world  at  once.* 

" '  I  don't  know,'  said  the  baron,  playing  with  the  knife ;  '  it's  a 
dreary  one  certainly,  but  I  don't  think  yours  is  much  better,  for  you  have 
not  the  appearance  of  being  particularly  comfortable.  That  puts  me  in 
nund — ^what  security  have  I  that  I  shall  be  any  the  better  for  going  out 
of  the  world  after  all ! '  he  cried,  starting  up ;  '  I  never  thought  of  that.' 

"'Biflpaich,'  cried  the  figure,  gnashing  its  teeth. 

" '  Keep  off,'  said  the  baron.  '  I'll  brood  over  miseries  no  longer,  but 
put  a  good  face  on  the  matter,  and  try  the  fresh  air  and  the  bears  again ; 
ttd  if  that  don't  do,  I'll  talk  to  the  baroness  soundly,  and  cut  the  Yon 
BwiOeDhausens  dead.'  With  this,  the  baron  fell  into  his  chair  and 
laughed  so  loud  and  boisterously,  that  the  room  rang  with  it. 

"The  figure  feU  back  »  pace  or  two^  regarding  the  baron  meanwhile 
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with  a  look  of  inienie  terror,  and  when  he  had  ceased,  eauriit  vp  the 
stake,  plunged  it  riokiitlj  into  its  body,  uttesed  a  frigfaifol  kofd,  and 
dinppeared. 

'*  Yon  Koeldwetbout  never  saw  it  again.  Having  once  made  vp  his 
mind  to  action,  he  soon  brought  the  baronen  and  toe  Yon  SwiUenhau- 
sens  to  reason,  and  died  many  years  afterwards,  .not  a  rich  man  tint  I 
am  aware  of,  but  certainly  a  happy  one :  leaving  behind  him  a  numaous 
family,  who  had  been  carefully  educated  in  bear  and  boar-hunting  under 
kis  own  personal  eye.  And  my  advice  to  aU  men  is,  that  if  ever  they 
become  hipped  and  melancholy  from  similar  causes  (as  very  many  men 
do),  they  look  at  both  sides  oi  the  question,  applying  a  magnifying 
glass  to  the  best  one ;  and  if  they  still  feel  tempted  to  letive  without 
leave,  that  tiiey  smoke  a  law  pipe  and  diink  a  full  bottle  fint,  and 
profit  by  the  laudable  example  of  the  Baion  of  GffogsEwig/' 


^'  The  £re8h  coach  is  ready,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  yon  please," 
a  new  driver,  looking  in. 

This  intelligence  caused  the  punch  to  be  fimahed  in  a  gnat  hurry, 
and  prevented  any  discussion  rehutive  to  the  last  story.  Mr.  Squoeis 
was  observed  to  draw  the  grey-headed  gentleman  on  one  side  and  to 
ask  a  question  with  great  apparent  intereflt ;  it  bore  referenoe  to  the 
Five  Sisters  of  York,  and  was  in  fauct  an  enquiry  whether  he  ooidd  ia- 
form  him  how  much  per  annum  the  Yodcslure  oonventa  got  in  those 
days  with  their  boarders. 

The  journey  was  then  resumed.  Nicholas  fell  asleep  towards  morn- 
ing, and  when  he  awoke  found,  with  great  regret,  thai  during  his  nap 
both  the  Baron  of  Grogzwig  and  the  grey-haued  gentleman  had  got 
down  and  were  gone.  The  day  dragged  on  uncomfortably  enoagfa,  and 
about  six  o'clock  thai  night  he  and  Mr.  Squeers,  and  the  little  boys, 
and  their  united  luggage,  were  all  put  down  together  at  the  Qeorge  and 
New  Inn,  Greta  Brid^. 


CHAPTER  YIL 

MR.    AND   MRS.    SQUEERS   AT   HOHC. 


Mr.  Squeers  being  safely  landed,  left  Nicholas  and  the  boyaataading 
with  the  luggage  in  the  road,  to  amuse  themselves  by  looking  at  the 
coach  as  it  changed  horses,  while  he  ran  into  the  tavern  and  went 
through  the  W-stretching  process  at  the  bar.  After  some  minntes  he 
returned  with  his  le^s  thoroughly  stretched,  if  the  hue  of  his  aoae  and  a 
short  hioGup  afforded  any  criierion,  and  at  the  same  time  then  came  out 
of  the  yard  a  rusty  pony-K^haiae  and  a  cart,  driven  by  two  labouring  men. 

^  Put  the  boys  and  the  boxes  into  the  cart,"  said  Squeeai,  rabbng  hts 
hands ;  ^^  and  this  young  man  and  me  will  go  on  in  the  chaiaa  Get  in, 
Nickleby." 

Niahdas  obeyed,  and  Mr.  S^ieeis  with  some  difficulty  iadrang  the 
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pdoy  to  flbflf  abOiibe/staBledL  ofi^  leaving  the  cut-load  of  infiuit  nuaof 
to  loinr  jt  Ifliflnn. 

*'An  joa  oM^  Nkidebj?"  inquised  Squeeca,  after  they  iMdtia- 
idbd  linn  diirtanee  in  ■laaee. 

""  Ratker,  fiir,  I  most  my." 

*"  VcU,  I  don't  find  feuilt  with  tint,"  said  Sqneers ;  "^it's  a  long 
joomejr  this  weather." 

^'  Is  it  much  further  to  Dothehoya  Hall,  Sir  V  asked  Nidinlas. 

^  Ahcmt  thne  mile  fisom  heire,"  xepUed  Squeen.     ^  But  ymi  needn't 
oO  it  a  HaU  down  here." 

Niekolas  oonghed,  as  if  he  would  fike  to  know  why. 

"^  The  £Kt  k,  it  ain't  a  HaU,"  oboervcd  Sqneezs  diilf . 
Oh,  indeed  !"  said  Nkhoias,  whom  this  piece  of  intdligence  mnoh 


^  No,**  xep^ed  Squeecs.  ^  We  call  it  a  HaU  up  in  London,  because  at 
■■ds  bettei;  but  they  dim't  know  it  by  that  name  in  these  parts.  A 
Bia  may  call  his  house  an  island  if  he  likes ;  there's  no  act  of  Paiiia* 
BotagniBat  tk&t,  I  beiieTe." 

^  I  bdieve  not,  Okt,"  rejoined  Nioholsa. 

Bq— ifo  eyed  his  companion  slily  at  the  conclusion  of  this  little  dia- 
krae,  aad  &ding  that  he  had  grown  thovghtlul  and  appeared  in  no* 
ns  diapoaed  to  Tolnnteer  any  observations,  oontented  himself  with 
hAiag  tihe  pony  until  they  leached  their  journey's  end. 

^imnp  out,"  said  Sqaeen.  ^^  Hallo  thine !  come  sad  put  this  horse 
sp.    Be  qnick,  will  yon." 

While  the  schoolmaster  was  uttering  these  and  other  impatient  cries, 
Nidmlnn  had  time  to  obserre  that  the  school  was  a  long  cold-looking 
bffnae,  one  story  high,  with  a  few  straggling  outboildings  behind,  and 
a  Wn  and  stable  adjoining.  Affcer  the  lapse  of  a  minnte  or  two,  the 
sotae  of  somebody  unlocking  the  yard  gate  was  heard,  and  presently  a 
tiA  lem  boy,  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  issued  forth. 

"•  la  that  you,  Smike  ?  "  cried  Squeers. 

«"  Yea,  Sir,"  refJied  the  boy. 

*'*'  Then  why  the  devil  didn't  you  come  before  ?  " 

^  Please^  8^,  I  fell  asleep  orer  the  fire,"  answefed  Smike/  with 
smnili^. 

""Fire!  whaiibe?  Where's  Ihere  afixe?"  demanded  the  sdiool- 
VMitei^  shavply. 

/^  Oi^y  in  the  kitchen.  Sir,"  replied  the  boy.    "^  Mkna  said  as  I  was 
sttiDs  up,  I  might  go  in  there,  for  a  warm." 

^  X  oar  BUBsus  ia  a  fool,"  retorted  Squeen.  ^  Yov^d  hjave  been  a 
fenced  deal  more  wakeful  in  the  cold,  I'll  engage." 

Bf  tloB  time  Mr.  Sqneen  had  dismomtcd ;  and  after  ordering  the 
hi7  to  see  to  the  pony,  and  to  take  cave  that  he  hadn't  any  more  cm 

Ait  ni^i,  he  told  Ntcholaa  to  wait  at  the  front  door  a  mtnuto  wUe 

b  went  round  and  kt  hnn  in. 

A  boat  of  unploaisnt  miagtvingB,  which  had  been  crowding  upon 
Kdiolas  dnrine  the  whole  journey,  thronged  into  his  mind  wUdi  re- 
dttobled  force  when  he  was  1^  alone.      Mis  great  distanee  horn  homo 
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and  the  4mpoeBibility  of  reaching  it,  except  on  foot,  should  he  feel 
ever  so  anxious  to  return,  presented  itself  to  him  in  most  alarming 
colours ;  and  as  he  looked  up  at  the  dreary  house  and  dark  windows, 
and  upon  the  wild  country  round  covered  with  snow,  he  felt  a  depres- 
sion of  heart  and  spirit  which  he  had  never  experienced  before. 

^'  Now  then,"  cried  Sque^s,  poking  his  h^  out  at  the  front  door. 
"  Where  are  you,  Nickleby  ?  " 

''  Here,  Sir  ?"  replied  Nicholas. 
.    ^  Come  in  then,"  said  Squeers,  ^^  the  wind  blows  in  at  this  door  £t 
to  knock  a  man  off  his  legs." 

Nicholas  sighed  and  hurried  in.  Mr.  Squeers  having  bolted  the 
door  to  keep  it  shut,  ushered  him  into  a  small  parlour  scantily  furnished 
with  a  few  chairs,  a  yellow  map  hung  against  the  wall,  and  a  couple 
of  tables,  one  of  which  bore  some  preparations  for  supper ;  while  on 
the  oth^,  a  tutor's  assistant,  a  Murra/s  grammar,  half  a  doaen  cards  of 
terms,  and  a  worn  letter  directed  to  Wackford  Squeers,  Esquire,  weie 
arranged  in  picturesque  confusion. 

They  had  not  been  in  this  apartment  a  couple  of  minutes  when  a 
female  bounced  into  the  room,  and  seizing  Mr.  Squeers  by  the  throat 
gave  him  two  loud  kisses,  one  close  after  the  other,  like  a  postman's 
knock.  The  lady,  who  was  of  a  large  raw-boned  figure,  was  about 
half  a  head  taller  than  Mr.  Squeers,  and  was  dressed  in  a  dimity  night 
jacket  with  her  hair  in  papers ;  she  had  also  a  dirty  nicj^t-cap  on,  re- 
lieved by  a  yellow  cotton  handkerchief  which  tied  it  under  the  chin. 

*^  How  is  my  Squeery  ?"  said  this  lady  in  a  playful  manner,  and  a 
very  hoarse  voice. 

^'  Quite  well,  my  love,"  replied  Squeers.     ^^  How  are  the  cows  ?"  • 

^^  All  right,  every  one  of 'em,"  answered  the  iady. 

^'  And  the  pigs  ?"  said  Squeers. 

^'  As  well  as  they  were  when  you  went  away." 

'^  Come ;  that's  a  blessing,"  said  Squeers,  pulling  off  his  great-coat. 
^'  The  boys  are  all  as  they  were,  I  suppose  ?  " 

^^  Oh,  yes,  they^re  well  enough,"  replied  Mrs.  Squeers,  snappishly. 
'^  That  young  Pitcher's  had  a  fever." 

^'  No ! "  exclaimed  Squeers.  ^'  Damn  that  boy,  he's  always  at  some- 
thing of  that  sort." 

^^  Never  was  such  a  boy,  I  do  believe,"  said  Mrs.  Squeers ;  ^^  what- 
ever he  has,  is  always  catching  too.  I  say  it's  obstinacy,  and  nothing 
shall  ever  convince  me  that  it  isn't.  I'd  beat  it  out  of  him,  and  i 
told  you  that  six  months  ago." 

"  So  you  did,  my  love, '  rejomed  Squeers.  '*  We'll  try  what  can 
be  done." 

Pending  these  little  endearments,  Nicholas  had  stood  awkwardly 
enough  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  not  very  well  knowing  whether  he 
was  expected  to  retire  into  the  passage,  or  to  remain  where  he  was. 
He  was  now  relieved  from  his  perplexity,  by  Mr.  Squeers. 

*'*'  This  is  the  new  young  man,  my  dear,"  said  that  gentknum. 

^^Oh,"  replied  Mrs.  Squeers,  nodding  her  head  at  Nicholas,  and 
eyeing  him  coldly  from  top  to  toe. 
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"  ^  H^  take  a  meal  with  ns  to-tught,"  said  Squeers,  *'  and  go  among 
die  boys  to-monow  moroing.  You  can  give  him  a  shake-down  hero 
to-nighi,  can't  yon  ?  " 

^  We  mnai  manage  it  ['somehow/'  replied  the  lady.  ^^  Yon  don't 
onch  mind  how  yon  sleep,  I  suppose.  Sir  V 

^  'Soy  indeed,"  replied  Nicholas,  ^^  I  am  not  particular." 

"  Thai's  hicky,"  said  Mrs.  Sqiieers.  And  as  the  lady*8  humour  was 
oaaideied  to  lie  chiefly  in  retort,  Mr.  Squeers  laughed  heartily,  and 
mned  to  expect  that  Nicholas  should  do  the  same. 

After  some  further  conversation  hetween  the  master  and  mistress 
idatiTe  to  the  suoeess  of  Mr.  Squeers's  trip,  and  the  people  who  had 
paid,  and  the  people  who  had  made  default  in  payment,  a  young 
senrant  girl  braught  in  a  Yorkshire  pie  and  some  cold  beef,  which 
beii^  set  upon  the  table,  the  boy  Smike  appeared  with  a  jug  of  ale. 

w.  Squeers  was  emptying  his  gteat-coat  pockets  of  letters  to 
ttsent  bo3rs,  and  other  small  documents,  which  he  had  brought  down 
m  them.  The  boy  glanced  with  an  anxious  and  timid  expression  at 
the  papeiB,  as  if  with  a  sickly  hope  that  one  among  them  might  relate 
to  hina.  The  look  was  a  very  painful  one,  and  went  to  ^^icholas's 
lioit  ai  once,  for  it  told  a  long  and  very  sad  history. 

It  induced  him  to  consider  the  boy  more  attentively,  and  he  was 
aoprised  to  observe  the  extraordinary  mixture  of  garments  which 
iwiwid  his  dress.  Although  he  could  not  have  been  less  than  eighteen 
or  neteen  years  old,'  and  was  tall  for  that  age,  he  wore  a  skeleton 
nk,  mch  as  is  nsnaUy  put  upon  very  little  boys,  and  which,  though 
BMMt  absmdly  short  in  the  arms  and  legs,  was  quite  wide  enough  for 
Us  attenuated  firame.  In  order  that  the  lower  part  of  his  legs  might 
h  in  perfect  keeping  with  this  singular  dress,  he  had  a  very  large 
piir  of  boots  originafiy  made  for  tops,  which  might  have  been  once 
vwn  by  some  stout  fiunner,  but  were  now  too  patched  and  tattered  for 
a  beggar.  God  knows  how  long  he  had  been  there,  but  he  still  wore 
the  same  linen  which  he  had  first  taken  down ;  for  round  his  neck 
was  a  tattered  child's  frill,  only  half  concealed  by  a  coarse  man's 
neckerehief.  He  was  lame ;  and  as  he  feigned  to  be  busy  in  arranging 
the  table,  glanced  at  the  letters  with  a  look  so  keen,  and  yet  so  dispirited 
and  hopeless,  that  Nicholas  could  hardly  bear  to  watch  him. 

^  What  are  you  bothering  about  there,  Smike  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Squeers ; 
**  let  the  things  alone,  can't  you." 

""  Eh !'  said  Squeers,  looking  up.     ''  Oh !  it's  you,  is  it  ?" 

^  Yea,  Sir,"  replied  Uie  youth,  pressing  his  hands  together,  as  though 
u»  control  by  force  the  nervous  wandering  of  his  fingers ;  ^^  Is  there — ** 

"  Well  r  said  Squeers. 

^  Have  jon — did  anybody — has  nothing  been  heard— about  me  ?" 

**  Devil  a  bit,"  replied  Squeers  testily. 

The  lad  withdrew  his  eyes,  and  putting  his*  hand  to  his  hce  moved 

tcviids  the  door. 

**  Not  a  word,"  resumed  Squeers,  ^*  and  never  wiU  be.  Now,  this  is 
a  pntty  sort  of  thii^,  isn't  it,  that  you  should  have  been  left  here  all 
these  yean  and  no  money  paid  after  the  first  Bix--4ior  no  notice  taken^ 
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nor  no  dne  to  be  got  iHbo  yon  bdong  to  ?  It's  a  pretty  8ori  of  thing 
thai  I  dionld  have  to  feed  a  great  fellow  like  ^u,  and  ite'ver  hope 
to  get  one  penny  for  it,  isn't  it  ? " 

The  boy  put  his  hand  to  his  head  as  if  he  were  making  an  effort  to 
recollect  something,  and  then  looking  Taeaatly  ai  hia  ^neatiOBer,  gra^ 
dually  broke  into  a  smile  and  limped  away. 

^  FM  tell  yon  what,  Sqneers,"  remarked  bis  wife  a»  tbe  door  closed, 
^  I  tbmk  that  yovng  chap's  tnmii^  silly  * 

^'  I  hope  not,"  said  the  schoolmaster ;  ^  for  he's  a  bandy  fellow  out  d 
doocB,  and  worth  his  meat  and  drink  any  way.  I  ahoukl  think  he'd  hare 
wit  enough  for  us  though,  if  he  was.  But  come;  let's  liaTS  supper, 
fer  I  am  hungry  and  tired,  and  want  to  get  to  bed." 

This  reminoOT  brought  in  an  exclnsiTe  steak  for  Mr.  8qaeers,  who 
speedfly  proceeded  to  do  it  ample  justice.  Nichofaa  drerw  up  b»  dttir,j 
Imt  faia  appetite  was  effectually  ta^en  away. 

^  HoVs  the  steak,  Squeers  ?"  said  Mrs.  S. 

^^  Tender  as  a  lamb,"  relied  Squeers.     ^'  Haf«  a  bvi." 

^*  I  oouldn*t  eat  a  nofKl,''  replied  bis  wife.  **  WhaA'll  ilie  youngl 
man  take,  my  dear  ?" 

^^  Whatever  he  likes  that's  present,"  rejoined  Squeers!,  in  »  most  an- 
vsnal  burst  of  generosity. 

^  What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Kmickleboy  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Sqneers. 

^  111  take  a  little  of  the  pie,  if  you  please,"  replied  Nicholaa.  ''  A 
Toy  little,  for  I'm  not  hungry." 

^  Well)  it's  a  pity  to  cut  the  pie  if  you're  not  hungiy,  isn't  it  r*  said 
Mrs.  Squeers.    **-  Will  you  try  a  piece  of  the  beef?" 

^  Whatever  you  please,"  replied  Nicholas  abstractedly  ;  ^  it's  all  the 
same  to  me." 

Ifrs.  Squeers  looked  vastly  gracious  on  reoeivii^  this  reply;  and 
nodding  to  Squeers,  as  much  as  to  say  that  she  was  glad  to  find  the 
young  man  knew  his  station,  assisted  Nicholas  to  a  sliee  of  meat  with 
ber  own  fair  hands. 

*•'  Ale,  Sqneery  ?"  inquired  the  kdy,  winking  and  frowning  to  gi^ 
bim  to  understand  that  the  question  propounded  was,  whether  Nidiolas 
should  have  ale,  and  not  whether  he  (Squeers)  would  ^ike  any. 

^'  Certainly,"  said  Squeers,  re-telegraphing  in  the  same  manner.  ^*  A 
glassful." 

So  Nicholas  had  a  glassful,  and  being  occupied  with  hia  own  reflec- 
tions, drank  it  m  happy  innocence  of  all  the  foregone  proceedings. 

^^  Uncommon  juicy  steak  that,"  said  Squeers  as  he  laid  down  his 
knife  and  fork,  afler  plying  it  in  silence  for  some  time. 

"  It's  prime  meat,"  rejoined  his  lady.  "  I  bought  a  good  large  piece 
of  it  myself  on  purpose  for " 

*'  For  what !"  exclaimed  Squeers  hastily.     "  Not  for  the " 

"  No,  no ;  not  for  them,"  rejoined  Mis.  Squeers ;  "  on  purpose  for  you 
against  you  came  home.  Lor !  you  didn't  think  I  could  have  wade 
such  a  mistake  as  that." 

« Upon  my  word,  my  dear,  I  didn't  know  wbat  you  woie  gfnBg  ^ 
sa^,"  said  Sfneers^  who  had  turned  Tsry  pale. 


^Tov  needn't  nnike  yonradf  Vtmsamfwriak^"  lemuked  hiswife^ 
landing  heartily.     ^^  To  think  that  I  should  he  such  a  noddy !    Well !" 

Tbis  part  of  ib»  eonnreisation  was  rather  unintelligible ;  but  popular 
Tmutmr  m  ih«  neighbourhood  asserted  that  Mr.  Squeersi^  being  amiably 
opposed  to  cruelty  to  animalS)  net  unfrequently  purchased  for  boy  oen- 
samoMoa  tlie  bodKs  of  homed  cattle  who  had  died  a  natural  death,  and 
poesb^  he  was  apprehensiTB  of  having  unintentionally  devoured  some 
choice  momel  inftraded  for  the  young  goitleiDen. 

Slipper  being  over,  and  lemoyed  by  a  small  servant  girl  with  a 
lingij  ey%  Mis.  Sfcweis  retired  to  lock  it  up,  and  also  to  take  into 
afe  nmtody  the  dothes  of  the  five  boys  who  had  just  arrived,  and  who 
wen  iMdf  way  up  the  troublesome  flight  of  steps  which  leads  to  death's 
dooc,  IB  eonse^ence  of  exposure  to  the  cold.  They  were  then  regaled 
with  fr  fight  sapper  of  porri^e,  and  stowed  away  side  by  side  in  a 
anafl  bedstead,  to  wann  each  other  and  dream  of  a  substantial  meal 
with  flomeiliilig  hot  after  it  if  thdr  fimcies  set  that  way,  which  it  is 
ml  ai  aD  improbable  they  did. 

Mr.  Sqpeers  treated  hnnseif  to  a  stiff  tumbler  of  brandy  and  water, 
Bade  on  the  liberal  half  and  half  principle,  allowing  for  the  dissolutioa 
«f  tbft  9agaar ;  and  his  amiable  helpmate  mixed  Nicholas  the  ghost  of  a 
anall  glasBfoll  of  the  same  compound.  This  done,  Mr.  and  Mn.  Squeers 
diew  doae  up  to  tiie  fifesy  and  sitting  with  their  feet  on  the  fender 
hfcod  confidoitially  ro  whirrs ;  whik  Nicholas,  taking  up  the  tutor's 
wilt  ant,  read  the  interesting  legends  in  the  miscellaneous  questione^ 
aad  all  the  figmea  intp  the  bargain,  with  as  much  thought  or  con- 
of  what  he  was  doing,  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  magnetic 


At  length  Mr.  S^pieera  yawned  fearfully,  and  opined  that  it  was 
high  time  to  go  to  bed ;  upon  which  signal  Mrs.  Squeers  and  the  girl 
dragged  in  a  small  straw  mattress  and  a  couple  of  hladcets,  and 
anaagjcd  them  into  a  conch  for  Nicholas. 

**'  Well  put  you  into  your  regular  bed-room  to-morrow,  Nickleby," 
said  Squeers.     **  Let  me  see,  who  sleeps  in  Brooks's  bed,  my  dear  ?" 

^<  In  Brooks's,"  said  Mrs.  Squeers,  pondering.  ^'  There's  Jennings, 
BtiJe  Bolder,  Qxaymarah,  and  what's  his  name." 

^  So  there  are,"  rejoined  Squeers.     *^  Yes  !  Brooks  is  fulL* 

^  Fun !"  thought  Nicholas, ''  I  should  think  he  was." 

^  There's  a  place  somewhere  I  know,"  said  Squeers ;  ^^  but  I  can't 
at  this  moment  call  to  mind  where  it  is.  However,  well  have  that  all 
settled  to-morrow.  Good  mght,  Nickleby.  Seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ings mindL* 

^  I  shall  be  ready,  Sr,"  relied  Nicholas.     '^  Oood  night." 

**  m  come  in  myself  and  show  you  where  the  well  is, '  said  Squeers* 
^  Toall  always  find  a  little  bit  of  soap  in  the  kitchen  window  ;  that 
Uongs  to  you." 

Nididlas  opened  his  eyes,  but  not  his  mouth ;  and  Squeers  was  again 
giNM  away,  when  hm  once  more  turned  back. 

^Idaa't  knew,  I  am  sure,"  he  said,  ^^  whose  towel  to  put  you  on ; 
iMt  if  ynall  make  shift  with  sonetibaig  to^monow  fBffaoDgj  Mxs^ 
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Sqneets  will  aarrange  that,  in  the  couiee  of  the  day.     My  dear,  don't 
forget." 

^'  intake  caie,"  replied  Mrs.  Squeers;  ^'  and  mind^ou  take  care, 
young  man,  and  get  first  wash.  The  teacher  ought  always  to  have  it ; 
but  they  get  the  bstter  of  him  if  ihey  can." 

Mr.  Squeers  then  jnudged  Mrs.  Squeers  to  bring  awayljthe  brandy 
bottle,  lest  Nicholas  should  help  himself  in  the  night ;  and  the  lady 
having  seized  it  with  great  precipitation,  they  retired  together. 

Nidiolas  being  left  alone,  took  half  a  dozen  turns  up  and  down  the 
room  in  a  condition  of  much  agitation  and  excitement,  but  growing 
gradually  calmer,  sat  himself  down  in  a  chair  axtd  mentally  resolved 
that,  come  what  come  might,  he  would  endeavour  for  a  time  to  bear 
whatever  wretchedness  might  be  in  store  for  him,  and  that  remembering 
the  helplessness  of  his  mother  and  sister,  he  would  give  his  uncle  no 
plea  for  deserting  them  in  their  need.  Good  resolutions  seldom  fail  of 
producing  some  good  effects  in  the  mind  from  which  they  spring.  He 
grew  less  desponding,  and — so  sanguine  and  buoyant  is  youth— even 
hoped  that  affairs  at  Dotheboys  HaU  might  yet  prove  better  than  they 
promised. 

He  was  preparing  for  bed  with  something  like  renewed  cheerfulness, 
wh^i  a  sealed  letter  fell  from  his  C4)at  pocket.  In  the  hurry  of  leaving 
London  it  had  escaped  his  attention  and  had  not  occurred  to  him  since, 
but  it  at  once  brought  back  to  him  the  recollection  of  the  mysterious 
behaviour  of  Newman  Noggs. 

^'  Dear  me ! "  said  Nichdas ;  ^'  what  an  extraordinary  hand ! " 

It  was  directed  to'  himself,  was  written  upon  very  dirty  paper, 
and  in  such  cramped  and  crippled  writing  as  to  be  almost  ill^ble. 
After  great  difficulty  and  much  puzzling,  he  contrived  to  resui  as 
follows  :— 

*  My  dear  young  Man. 

"  I  know  the  world.  Your  father  did  not,  or  he  would  not 
have  done  me  a  kindness  when  there  was  no  hope  of  return.  You  do 
not,  or  you  would  not  be  bound  on  such  a  journey. 

"  If  ever  you  want  a  shelter  in  London,  (don't  be  angry  at  this,  / 
once  thought  I  never  should),  they  know  where  I  live  at  tne  sign  of  the 
Crown,  in  Silver  Street,  Golden  Square.  It  is  at  the  comer  of  Slver 
Street  and  James  Street,  with  a  bar  door  both  ways.  You  can  come 
at  night.    Once  nobody  was  ashamed — never  mind  that.*     It's  all  over. 

"  Excuse  errors.  I  should  forget  how  to  wear  a  whole  coat  now.  I 
have  forgotten  all  my  old  ways.  My  spelling  may  have  gone  with 
them.  "  «  Newman  NoGQSi 

^^  P.S.  If  you  should  go  near  Barnard  Castle,  there  is  good  ale  at  the 
King's  Head.  Say  you  know  me,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  not  charge 
you  for  it.  You  may  say  Mr.  Noggs  there,  for  I  was  a  gentleman 
then.     I  was  indeed." 

It  may  be  a  i^ery  undignified  circumstaiioe  to  record,  but  after  he  had 
folded  this  letter  and  pla^  it  in  his  poeket-book,  Nicholas  Nicklel^'s 
eyes  were  dimmed  witiMk  moisture  that  maght  have  been  taken  for  tea^ 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  THB  iKTBRNAIi  BOONOMT  OF  POTHBBOYS  HALt 

A  miDB  of  two  hundied  and  odd  miles  in  serere  wasUier,  is  one  of  the 
beet  softenen  of  a  hard  bed  that  ingenuity  can  devise.  Perhaps  it  is 
eren  a  sweetener  of  dreams,  for  those  which  hoyeied  over  the  rongh  oouch 
of  Nicholas,  and  whispered  their  airy  nothings  in  his  ear,  were  of  an 
igieeable  and  happy  kind.  He  was  making  his  fortune  yery  fast  in- 
deed, when  the  &int  glimmer  of  an  expiring  candle  shone  before  his  «yee, 
lad  a  Toice  he  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  as  part  and  parcel  of  Mr. 
SqneoB,  admonished  him  that  it  was  tune  to  rise* 

^  Past  soTen,  Nickleby,"  said  Mr.  Squeers. 

^  Has  morning  come  already  ?"  asked  Nichoks,  sitting  up  in  bed« 

^  Ah !  that  has  it,"  replied  Squeers,  ^  and  rmdy  iced  too.  Now, 
Nickleby,  come ;  tumble  up,  will  you  ?" 

Nicholas  needed  no  further  admonition,  but  ^^  tumbled  up  "  at  once, 
and  prooeeded  to  dress  himself  by  the  Ught  of  the  taper  which  Mr. 
SqaeeiB  carried  in  his  hand. 

*^  Here's  a  pretty  zo^  said  that  gentleman ;  ^^  the  pump's  froose." 

^  Indeed  V  said  Nicholas,  not  much  interested  in  the  intelligence. 
Yes,"  rejflied  Squeers.     ^  You  can't  wash  yourself  this  mommg.' 
Not  wash  myself  1"  exclaimed  Nicholas. 

No,  not  a  bit  of  it,"  rejoined  Squeers  tartly.  ^^  So  you  must  be 
eontoit  with  giving  yourself  a  dry  polish  till  we  break  the  ice  in  the 
wcH,  and  can  get  a  bucketful  out  for  the  boys.  Don't  stand  staring  at 
me,  but  do  lo<^  sharp,  will  you  ?" 

Offering  no  further  observation,  Nicholas  huddled  on  his  clothes,'and 
Sqoeeis  meanwhile  opened  the  shutters  and  blew  the  candle  out,  when 
the  voice  of  his  amiable  consort  was  heard  in  the  passage,  demanding 
admittance. 

^  Gome  in,  my  love,"  said  Squeers. 

Mrs.  Squeers  came  in,  still  habited  iitthe  primitive  night-jacket  which 
had  displayed  the  symmetry  of  her  figure  on  the  previous  night,  and 
furth^  ornamented  with  a  beaver  bonnet  of  some  antiquity,  which  she 
wore  with  much  ease  and  lightness  upon  the  top  of  the  nightcap  before 
mentioned* 

^  Drat  the  things,"  sud  the  lady,  opening  the  cupboard ;  ^'  I  can't 
&id  the  school  spoon  anywhere." 

^  Never  mind  it,  my  dear,"  observed  Squeers  in  a  soothing  manner ; 
^  it's  of  no  consequence." 

**  No  consequence,  why  how  you  talk !"  retorted  Mrs.  Squeers 
diarply ;  ^^  isn't  it  brimstone  morning  ?" 

"^  I  forgot,  my  dear,"  rejoined  Squeers ;  "  yes,  it  certainly  is.  We 
purify  the  boy^  bloods  now  and  then,  Nickleby." 

*^  Purify  fiddlestickflT  ends,"  said  his  kdy.  ''  Don't  think,  young 
UD,that  we  go  to  the  expense  of  flower  of  brimstone  and  molasses  just 
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to  purify  them ;  because  if  you  think  we  carry  on  the  bnsineaB  in  that 
way,  you'll  find  yourself  mistaken,  and  so  I  tell  you  plainly." 

**•  My  dear/'  said  Squeers  frowning.     ^'  Hem !" 

^'  Oh !  nonsense,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Squeers.  ''  If  the  young  man  comes 
to  be  a  teacher  here,  let  him  understand  at  once  that  we  don't  want  any 
foolery  about  the  boys.  They  have  the  brimstone  and  treacle,  partly 
because  if  they  hadn't  something  or  other  in  the  way  of  medicine  they'd 
be  always  ai&ng  and  giving  a  world  of  trouble,  and  partly  because  it 
spoils  their  appetites  and  comes  cheaper  than  breakfast  and  dinner.  So 
it  does  them  good  and  us  good  at  the  same  time,  and  that's  fair  enough 
I'm  sure." 

Havinff  ^ven  this  explanation,  Mrs.  Squeers  put  her  head  into  the 
closet  and  instituted  a  stricter  search  after  the  spoon,  in  which  Mr. 
Squeers  assisted.  A  few  words  passed  between  them  while  they  weie 
thus  engaged,  but  as  their  voices  were  partially  stifled  by  the  cupboard 
all  that  Nicholas  could  distinguish  was,  that  Mr.  Squeers  said  what 
Mrs.  Squeers  had  said  was  injudicious,  and  that  Mrs.  Squeers  said  what 
Mr.  Squeers  said  was  ^^  stuff.'* 

A  vast  deal  of  searching  and  nunmaging  succeeded,  and  it  provinff 
fruitless,  Smike  was  called  in,  and  pushed  by  Mrs.  Squeers  and  box^ 
by  Mr.  Squeers,  which  course  of- treatment  brightening  his  intellecte, 
enabled  him  to  suggest  that  possibly  Mrs.  Squeers  might  have  the  spoon 
in  her  pocket,  as  indeed  turned  out  to  be  the  case.  As  Mrs.  Squeers 
had  previously  protested,  however,  that  she  was  quite  certain  she  had 
not  got  it,  Smike  received  another  box  on  the  ear  for  presuming  to  con- 
tradict his  mistress,  together  with  a  promise  of  a  sound  threshmg  if  he 
were  not  more  respectfiil  in  future;  so  that  he  took  nothii^  very  advan- 
tageous by  his  motion. 

^^  A  most  invaluable  woman,  that,  Nickleby,"  said  Squeers  when  his 
consort  had  hurried  away,  pushine  the  drudge  before  her. 

^  Indeed,  Sir ! "  observed  Nichdas. 

'^  I  don't  know  her  equal,"  said  Squeers ;  **  I  do  not  know  her  equal. 
That  woman,  Nickleby,  is  always  the  same— always  the  same  bustling, 
lively,  active,  saving  creetur  that  you  see  her  now." 
1  Nicholas  sighed  involuntarily  at  the  thought  of  the  agreeable  domestic 
prospect  thus  opened  to  him ;  but  Squeers  was,  fortunately,  too  much 
occupied  with  his  own  reflections  to  perceive  it. 

*^  It's  my  way  to  say,  when  I  am  up  in  London,"  continued  Squeers, 
^  that  to  them  boys  she  is  a  mother.  But  she  is  more  than  a  mother  to 
them,  ten  times  more.  She  does  things  for  them  boys,  Nickleby,  that 
I  don't  believe  half  the  mothers  going  would  do  for  their  own  eons."- 

^*  I  should  think  they  would  not,  Sir,"  answered  Nicholas. 
'  Now,  the  fact  was,  that  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Squeers  viewed  the  boys 
in  the  light  of  their  proper  and  natural  enemies ;  or,  in  other  words, 
ihey  held  and  considered  that  their  business  and  profession  was  to  get 
as  much  from  every  boy  as  could  by  possibility  be  screwed  out  of  him. 
On  this  point  they  were  both  agreed,  and  behaved  in  unison  accord- 
ingly. The  only  difference  between  them  was,  that  Mrs.  Squeers 
waged  war  agunst  the  enemy  openly  and  fearlessly,  and  that  Squeers 
covered  his  rascality,  even  at  home,  with  a  ipioe  of  his  habitual  deceit, 
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at  if  lie  leiBy  had  «.  noiioii  of  aom  e  day  or  oilier  being  able  to  take  him* 
aalf  ia,  and  peranade  his  own  mind  thai  he  waa  »  very  good  fiellow. 

^  Bni  eome/'  aaid  Sqtteera,  intemipting  the  progress  of  scMne  thoughts 
to  this  eifeci  in  the  mind  of  his  usher,  ^'  kt'e  go  to  the  school-room ; 
and  knd  me  a  hand  with  my  school-coat,  will  yon  ?" 

Nidbolaa  assisted  his  master  to  put  on  an  old  fdsUan  shooting-jaoket, 
^fhich  he  took  down  from  a  p^  in  the  passage ;  and  Squeers  arming 
himaelf  with  his  cane,  led  the  way  across  »  yard  to  a  door  in  the  rear  of 
thahooae. 

**  Tbeny"  said  the  schoolmaster  as  they  stepped  in  together;  '^  this 
is  oar  shop,  Nickleby." 

It  waa  such  »  crowded  scene,  and  there  were  so  many  objects  to 
attnct  attention,  that  at  first  Nicholas  stared  about  him,  really  without 
soeiBg  aaythii^  at  all.  By  degrees,  however,  the  place  resQlved  itself 
iaio  a  bare  and  dirty  room  wiUi  a  couple  of  windows,  whereof  a  tenth 
pari  might  be  of  glass,  the  remainder  being  stopped  up  with  old  copy-< 
books  and  paper.  There  were  »  couple  of  long  old  rickety  desks,  cut 
and  notched,  and  inked  and  damaged,  in  every  possible  way ;  two  or 
tbvse  forma,  a  detadied  deA  for  Squeers,  and  another  for  his  assistant. 
!n«  «iKng  w«  supported  like  that  of  a  barn,  by  «««  beams  «d  MfterB, 
and  the  walls  were  so  stained  and  discoloured,  .that  it  was  impossible  to 
teH  whether  they  had  ever  been  touched  with  paint  or  whitewash. 

But  the  pupils — the  young  noblemen !  How  the  last  faint  traces  of 
hope,  the  remotest  glimmering  of  any  ffood  to  be  derived  from  his  efforta 
aa  this  den,  fiided  from  the  mind  of  Nichidas  as  he  looked  in  dismay 
around !  Pale  and  haggard  faces,  lank  and  bony  figures,  children  with 
the  oonntenances  of  old  men,  deformities  with  irons  upon  thdur  limbs, 
boya  of  stunted  growth,  and  others  whose  long  meagre  1^  would 
httdly  bear  their  stooping  bodies,  all  crowded  on  the  view  together ; 
there  were  the  bleared  eye,  the  hare-lip,  the  crooked  foot,  and  every 
ugliness  or  distortion  that  told  of  unnatural  aversion  conceived  by 
paiosta  for  their  offspring,  or  of  young  lives  which,  from  the  earliest 
dawn  of  in&ncy,  had  been  one  horrible  endurance  of  cruelty  and  neglect. 
Thoe  were  little  fiioes  which  should  have  been  handsome,  darkened 
with  the  acowl  of  sullen  do^ed  suffering ;  there  was  childhood  with  the 
light  of  ita  eye  quenched,  its  beauty  gone,  and  its  helplessness  alone  re- 
maining ;  there  were  vicious-faced  boys  brooding,  witib  leaden  eyes,  like 
malefoctoffs  in  a  jail ;  and  there  were  young  creatures  on  whom  the 
sins  of  their  frail  parents  had  descended,  weeping  even  for  the  mercenary 
Bnraes  they  had  known,  and  lonesome  even  in  their  loneliness.  With 
every  kindly  sympathy  and  affection  blasted  in  its  birth,  with  every 
young  and  hedlthy  feeling  flogged  and  starved  down,  with  every  re- 
vei^peful  paasion  that  can  foster  m  swollen  hearts,  eating  its  evil  way  to 
their  core  in  silence^  what  an  incipient  Hell  was  breeding  there ! 

And  yet  this  scene,  painful  as  it  was,  had  its  grotesque  features, 
^*hiefa,  in  a  less  interested  observer  than  Nicholas,'might  have  provoked 
a  anile.  ,  Mrs.  Squeers  stood  at  one  of  the  desks,  presiding  over  an 
hamense  baain  of  brimstone  and  treacle,  of  which  delicious  compound 
ihe  adminiatered  a  large  instalment  to  each  boy  in  succession,  using  for 
te  poipoaea  oommon  wooden  spoon,  which  might  have  been  origimilly 
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numubctured  for  some  gigantic  top^  and  which  widened  erety  young 
gentleman's  mouth  considerably,  they  being  all  obliged,  under  heavy 
corporal  penalties,  to  take  in  the  whole  of  the  bowl  at  a  gasp.  In  an- 
other comer,  huddled  together  for  companionship,  were  the  little  boy^ 
who  had  arrired  on  the  preceding  night,  three  of  them  in  very  laige 
leather  breeches,  and  two  in  old  trousers,  a  something  tighter  fit  than 
drawers  tae  usually  worn ;  at  no  great  distance  from  them  was  seated 
the  juvenile  son  and  heir  of  Mr.  Squeers — a  striking  likeness  of  his 
father— kicking  with  great  vigour  under  the  hands  of  Smike,  who  wad 
fitting  upon  him  a  pair  of  new  boots  that  bore  a  most  suspicious  resem- 
blance to  those  which  the  least  of  the  little  boys  had  worn  on  the  jour- 
ney down,  as  the  little  boy  himself  seemed  to  think,  for  he  was  regard- 
ing the  appropriation  with  a  look  of  most  rueful  amazement.  B^des 
these,  there  was  a  long  row  of  boys  waiting,  with  countenances  of  no 
pleasant  anticipation,  to  be  treacled,  and  another  file  who  had  just 
escaped  from  the  infliction,  making  a  variety  of  wry  mouths  indicative 
of  any  thing  but  satisfaction*  The  whole  were  attired  in  such  motley^ 
ill-assorted,  extraordinary  garments,  as  would  have  been  irresistibly 
ridiculous,  but  for  the  foul  appearance  of  dirt,  disorder,  and  disease,  wi^ 
which  they  were  associated, 

'•  ^*  Now,"  said  Squeers,  giving  the  desk  a  great  rap  with  his  cane, 
which  made  half  the  little  boys  nearly  jump  out  of  their  boots,  ^  id 
that  physicking  over  ?  " 

*'*'  Just  over,  said  Mrs.  Squeers,  choking  the  last  boy  in  her  hurry, 
and  tapping  the  crown  of  his  head  with  the  wooden  spoon  to  restore 
him.     ^'  Here,  you  Smike;  take  away  now.     Look  sharp." 

Smike  shuffled  out  with  the  basin,  and  Mrs.  Squeers  having  caUed 
up  a  little  boy  with  a  curly  head,  and  wiped  her  hands  upon  it,  hurried 
out  after  him  into  a  species  of  wash-house,  where  there  was  a  small  fire 
and  a  large  kettle,  together  with  a  number  of  little  wooden  bowls  which 
were  arranged  upon  a  board. 

Into  these  bowls  Mrs.  Squeers,  assisted  by  the  hungry  servant, 
poured  a  brown  composition  which  looked  like  diluted  pincushions 
vrithout  the  covers,  and  was  called  porridge.  A  minute  wedge  of  brown 
bread  was  inserted  in  each  bowl,  and  when  they  had  eat  their  porridge 
by  means  of  the  bread,  the  boyB  eat  the  bread  itself,  and  had  finished 
their  breakfast ;  whereupon  Mr.  Squeers  said,  in  a  solemn  voice,  ^^  For 
what  we  have  received  may  the  Lord  make  us  truly  thankful !  "-—and 
i^pni  away  to  his  own. 

Nicholas  distended  his  stomach  with  a  bowl  of  porridge,  for  much 
the  same  reason  which  induces  some  savages  to  swallow  earth— lest  they 
should  be  inconveniently  hungry  when  there  is  nothing  to  eat.  Having 
further  disposed  of  a  slice  of  oread  and  butter,  allotted  to  him  in  virtue 
of  his  office,  he  sat  himself  down  to  wait  for  school-time. 

He  could  not  but  observe  how  silent  and  sad  the  boys  all  seemed  to  be. 
There  was  none  of  the  noise  and  clamour  of  a  school-room,  none  of  its 
boisterous  play  or  hearty  mirth.  The  children  sat  crouching  and 
shivering  together,  and  seemed  to  lack  the  spirit  to  move  about.  The 
only  pupil  who  evinced  the  slightest  tendency  towards  locomotion  or 
playfulness  was  Master  Squeers,  and  as  his  chief  amusemrat  was  to 
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tietd  upon  ihe  other  boys'  toes  in  his  new  boots,  his  flow  of  spirits  was 
n&er  disagreeable  than  otherwise. 

After  some  half-honx^s  delay  Mr.  Sqneers  reappeared,  and  the  bojt 
look  their  places  and  thdir  books,  of  which  latter  commodity  the  average 
ipigfat  be  i^ut  one  to  eight  learners.  A  few  minutes  having  elapsed, 
dnriDff  which  Mr,  Squeers  looked  very  profound,  as  if  he  had  a  pwfect 
•pprraension  of  what  was  inside  all  the  books,  and  could  say  every 
mrd  of  their  contents  by  heart  if  he  only  chose  to  take  the  trouble^ 
Ast  gentieman  .called  up  the  first  class. 

Obedient  to  this  summons  there  ranged  themselves  in  front  of  the 
sehoohnastei^s  desk,  half-a-dosen  scarecrows,  out  at  knees  and  elbows^ 
flpe  of  whom  placed  a  torn  and  filthy  book  beneath  his  learned  eye. 

^  This  is  the  first  class  in  English  spelling  and  philosophy,  Nickleby," 
Sttd  Sitaeen,  beckoning  Nicholas  to  stand  beside  him,  *^  We'll  get  up 
»  Lalm  one,  and  hand  that  over  to  you*  Now,  then,  where's  the  first 
toy?- 

.    *^  Please,  Sr,  he's  cleanmg  the  back  parlour  window,"  sifld  the  tern- 
poiBij  head  pf  the  philosophical  class. 

.  **  80  he  is,  to  be  sure,"  rejoined  Squeers.  ^*  We  go  upon  the  prac-* 
Mil  mode  of  teaching,  Nickleby;  the  regular  education  system. 
tyi  can,  clean,  verb  active,  to  make  bright,  to  scour.  W-i-n,  win, 
fr0iTy  der,  winder,  a  casement.  When  the  boy  knows  this  out  of 
mA,  he  goes  and  does  it.  It's  just  the  same  principle  as  the  use  of  the 
Ipebefl,     Where's  the  second  boy  ? " 

;  .^  Please,  Sir,  he's  weeding  the  garden,"  replied  a  small  voice. 
•  f^  To  be  sure,"  said  Squeers,  by  no  means  disconcerted.  ^'  So  he  is, 
B(^t^  hoi,  t-i-n,  tin,  bottin,  n-e-y,  ney,  bottinney,  noun  substantive,  a 
kpHnrledge  of  plants.  When  he  has  learned  that  bottinney  means  a 
Ssowledge  of  plants,  he  soes  and  knows  'em.  That's  our  system, 
Kd^leby :  what  do  you  thmk  of  it  ? " 
l^  It's  a  very  useful  on^  at  any  rate,"  answered  Nicholas  signifi- 


^  .^  I.  believe  you,"  rejoined  Squeers,  not  remarking  the  emphasis  of 
Mp  vdiei.     ^^  Third  boy,  what's  a  horse  ?  " 
-  ^  A  beast.  Sir,"  replied  the  boy. 
.  '«  Bo  H  is,"  said  Squeers.     "  Ain't  it,  Nickleby  ?  " 
i.^  I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  Sir,"  answered  Nicholas. 
•  ^  Of  course  there  isn't,"  said  Squeers.     ^*  A  horse  is  a  quadruped, 
mud  quadruped's  Latin  for  beast,  as  every  body  that's  gone  through  the 
gnininar  knows,  or  dse  where's  the  use  of  having  grammars  at  aU  ? " 

^  Where,  indeed ! "  said  Nicholas  abstractedly. 

^  As  you're  perfect  in  that,"  resumed  Squeers,  turning  to  the  boy, 
^  go  and  look  after  my  horse,  and  rub  him  down  well,  or  I'll  rub  you 
down.  The  rest  of  the  class  go  and  draw  water  up  till  somebody  telbi 
yon  to  leave  ofi^,  for  it's  washing  day  to-morrow,  and  they  want  the 
coppers  filled." 

80  saying  he  dismissed  the  first  class  to  their  experiments  in  practical 
pibiloeophy,  and  eyed  Nicholas  with  a  look  half  cunning  and  half  doubts 
fnl,  as  if  he  were  not  altogether  certain 'what  he  might  think  of  him  by 
thte  tone. 
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^  That's  the  way  we  do  it,  Nicklebj,"  he  said,  after  a  long  paasd.' 

Nicholas  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  a  manner  that  was  auraly  jm- 
(Nptible,  and  sudne  saw  it  was. 

^  And  a  very  good  way  it  is,  too,"  said  Sqneers.  ^'  Now,  jost  tak« 
those  fourteen  liUle  boys  and  hear  them  some  reading,  beoMissyott 
know  you  must  b^in  to  be  useful,  and  idling  about  here  won't  do." 

Mr.  Squeers  said  this  as  if  it  had  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  eithet 
that  he  must  not  say  too  much  to  his  assistant,  or  that  his  assiataat  did 
not  say  enous^h  to  him  in  praise  of  the  establishment.  The  childiea 
were  arranged  in  a  semicircle  round  the  new  master,  and  he  was  soon 
listening  to  their  duU,  drawling,  hesitating  recital  of  those  stories  of 
engrossmg  intefest  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  more  antiquated  q)eU« 
ing  books. 

In  this  exciting  occupation  the  morning  lagged  heavily  on.  At  one 
o'clock,  the  hoys  having  preTiou3ly  had  their  appetites  thovonghly 
taken  away  by  stir-about  and  potatoes,  sat  down  in  the  kitchen  to  some 
hard  salt  bBef,  of  wiiich  Nicholas  was  graciously  permitted  to  take  his 
portion  to  his  own  solitary  desk,  and  to  eat  there  m  peace.  After  tiiiflf 
there  was  another  hour  of  crouching  in  the  school-room  and  shivering 
with  cold,  and  then  school  began  again. 

t^  It  was  Mr.  Squeers's  custom  to  call  the  boys  together,  and  make  a 
sort  of  report  after  eveiy  half-yearly  visit  to  the  metropolis  regarding 
the  relations  and  fiiends  he  had  seen,  the  news  he  had  heard,  the  letteis 
he  had  brought  down,  the  bills  which  had  been  paid,  the  accomta 
which  had  been  left  unpaid,  and  so  forth.  This  solenm  proceeding 
always  took  place  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  succeeding  his  return  ; 
perhaps  because  the  boys  acquired  strength  of  mind  from  the  suafransa 
of  the  moining,  or  possibly  because  Mr.  Squeers  himself  acquired  grsater 
stenmess  and  mflexibility  from  certain  warm  potations  in  which  he  was 
wont  to  indulge  after  his  early  dinner.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  boya 
were  recalled  from  house-window,  garden,  stable,  and  cow-yard,  and 
the  school  were  assembled  in  full  conclave,  when  Mr.  Squeers,  with  a 
amafl  bundle  of  papers  in  his  hand,  and  Mrs.  S.  following  with  a  pair 
of  canes,  entered  the  room  and  proclaimed  silence. 

^^  Let  any  boy  speak  a  word  without  leave,"  said  Mr.  Squeess,  mildlyi 
''  and  111  take  the  skin  off  his  back." 

This  special  proclamation  ^had  the  desired  offset,  and  a  deathlike 
silence  immediately  previuled,'  in  the  midst  of  which  Mr.  Squeers  went 
onto  say-^ 

^^  Boys,  I've  been  to  London,  and  have  returned  to  my  &mily  and 
you,  as  strong  and  well  as  ever." 

According  to  half-yearly  custom,  the  boys  gave  three  feeble  cheers  at 
this  r^^eshing  intelligenoe.  Such  cheers !  Sighs  of  extra  stiength  with 
thechfllon. 

'^  I  have  seen  the  parents  of  some  boys,"  continued  Squeers^  tomii^ 
over  his  papers,  ^^  and  they're  so  glad  to  hear  how  their  sons  are  getting 
on  that  there's  no  prospect  at  all  of  their  going  away,  whidi  of  eoiiise 
is  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  reflect  upon  for  all  parties." 
.  Two  or  three  hands  went  to  two  or  three  eyes  when  Squeers  said  this, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  young  gentlemen  having  no  partienlar 
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pgnBBli  to  Bpttk  df  mn  wfadUf  iminteraBied  in  the  thing  on*  wqr 
«r  oilier. 

^  I  bftVB  limd  diaappointmeBtfl  to  oontaiid  againsty"  said  Eknieen, 
koldnir  rery  grim,  '<  Boidei^fl  &ther  was  two  pound  ten  short    Where 

^  Heie  he  ia,  {deaae  Sir,"  rejoined  twenty  oflScious  Toioee.  Boya  aie 
mj  like  men  to  be  enre. 

**■  Come  hem.  Bolder,"  eaid  flqueers. 

Am  mihealthj-lookiD^  boy,  with  warts  all  over  his  liands^  stepped 
firom  his  place  to  the  mastei^s  desk,  and  raised  his  eyes  imploringiy  to 
Sqoecnfs  face ;  his  own  qnxte  white  from  the  rapid  beaiiiig  of  his  heart. 

^  Bolder,"  said  Squeera,  speaking  very  slowly,  for  he  was  oonsidflring, 
ss  the  flaying  goes,  where  to  have  him.  ^  Bolder,  if  yonr  father  thinks 
Oat  becaine--why  what's  this,  Sir?" 

Am  Sqneers  spoke,  he  canght  up  the  bo/s  hand  by  the  onff  of  hie 
jadcet,  and  surveyed  it  with  an  edifying  aspect  of  horror  and  disgust. 

**  What  do  you  call  this.  Sir  ?  "  demanded  the  schoolmasfcer,  acmiinis- 
tnnff  a  ent  with  the  cane  to  expedite  the  reply. 

^  I  can't  help  it,  indeed.  Sir,"  rejoined  the  hojy  crying.  *^  They  wifl 
eome;  it's  the  diriy  work  I  think,  Sir-— at  least  I  don't  know  what  it 
ii,8ir,  bni  it's  not  my  £uilt." 

^  Bolder,"  sud  Squeos,  tucking  np  his  wristbands  and  moistening 
tks  pahn  of  his  right  hand  to  get  a  good  grip  of  the  cane,  ^^  yon're  an 
ineiMrigible  young  scoundrel,  and  as  the  last  thrashing  did  yon  no  good, 
we  must  flee  what  another  will  do  towards  beating  it  out  of  yon.". 

With  this,  and  wholly  disregardin^r  a  piteous  cry  for  mercy,  Mr. 
Sqaeera  fell  ufoa  the  boy  and  caned  him  soundly :  not  leaving  off  in- 
deed, mitil  his  aim  was  tired  out. 

^  There,"  said  Sqneeis,  whai  he  had  quite  done;  ^^  rub  away  as  hard 
as  you  like^  you  won't  rub  that  off  in  a  huny.  Oh !  yon  won't  hold 
that  noise,  won't  yon  ?    Put  him  out,  Smike." 

The  drudse  knew  better  from  long  experience,  tiian  to  hesitate  abont 
obeying,  so  he  bundled  the  victim  ont  by  a  eide  door,  and  Mr.  Squeers 
petchea  himself  again  on  his  own  stool,  supported  by  Mrs.  Sqneeis,  who 
ooci^ed  another  at  his  side. 

^Nbw  let  na  see^"  said  Bqueen.  ^^  A  letter  for  Cobbey.  Stand  up, 
Csbbey. 

Another  boy  stood  up,  and  eyed  the  letter  veiy  hard  while  Squeera 
made  a  mental  abstraet  of  the  same. 

^  Oh!"  said  Sqneeis:  ^  Gobbe/s  grandmother  is  dead,  and  hi% 
nade  John  has  took  to  drinking,  which  is  all  the  news  his  sister  sends, 
eoBspi  eiffhteenpenoe,  which  will  just  pay  for  that  broken  square  of 
gtow.     lus.  Squeeze,  my  dear,  will  yon  take  the  money  ?" 

The  worthy  lady  pocketed  the  eighteenpenoe  with  a  most  business- 
like  air,  and  Squeera  passed  on  to  the  next  boy  as  coolly  as  possible. 

^  Giaymarah,"  said  Squeers,  '^  he's  the  next.    Stand  up,  Graymaish.* 
Another  boy  stood  up,  and  the  schoolmaster  looked  over  the  letter  as 
before. 

^€ba3nBDaah's  maternal  aunt,"  said  Sqneeis  when  he  had  possessed 
Uasolf  of  the  oontflats,  ^^  is  very  glad  to  hear  he's  so  weU  and  hi^ypy, 
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and  sends  her  respectful  oomplimeatf  to  Mis.  Squeera,  aqd  thinks  she 
most  be  an  angel.  She  likewise  thinks  Mr.  Squeeip  is  too  sood  for  this 
world ;  bnt  hopes  he  may  long  be  spared  to  cany  on  tne  business. 
Would  have  sent  the  two  pair  of  stockings  as  desired,  but  is  short  of 
money,  so  forwards  a  tract  instead,  and  hopes  Graymarsh  will  put  his 
trust  in  Providence.  '  Hopes  above  all,  that  he  will  study  in  evnything 
to  please  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Squeers,  and  look  upon  them  as  his  only  friends ; 
and  that  he  will  love  Master  Squeers,  and  not  object  to  sleeping  five  in 
a  bed,  which  no  Christian  should,*  Ah !"  said  Squeers,  folding  it  up, 
**  a  delightful  letter.     Very  affecting,  indeed." 

It  was  affecting  in  one  sense,  for  Graymaish's  maternal  aunt  was 
strongly  supposed,  by  her  more  intimate  friends,  to  be  no  other  than  his 
maternal  parent ;  Squeers  however,  without  alluding  to  this  part  of  the 
story  (which  woidd  have  sounded  immoral  before  boys),  proceeded  with 
the  business  by  calling  but  '^  Mobbs/'  whereupon  another  boy  rose,  and 
Qraymarah  resumed  his  seat. 

^*  Mobbs's  mother-in-law,"  said  Squeers,  ^'  took  to  her  bed  on  hearing 
that  he  would  not  eat  fJAt,  and  has  been  very  ill  ever  since.  She  wishes 
to  know  by  an  early  post  where  he  expects  to  go  to,  if  he  quarrels  with 
bis  vittles ;  and  with  what  feelings  he  could  turn  up  his  nose  at  the 
cow^s  liver  broth,  after  his  good  master  had  asked  a  blessing  on  it.  This 
was  told  her  in  the  London  newspapers — not  by  Mr.  Squeers,  for  he  ia 
too  kind  and  too  good  to  set  anybody  against  anybody — and  it  hsU 
.vexed  her  so  much,  Mobbs  can't  think.  She  is  sorry  to  find  he  is  dis- 
contented, which  is  sinful  and  horrid,  and  hopes  Mr.  Squeers  will  flo£ 
him  into  a  happier  state  of  mind ;  with  which  view  she  has  also  stopped 
Jiis  halfpenny  a  week  pocket-money,  and  given  a  double-bladed  knife 
with  a  corkscrew  in  it  to  the  Missionaries,  which  she  had  bought  on 
purpose  for  him." 

^^  A  sulky  state  of  feeling,"  aaid  Squeers,  after  a  terrible  pause,  during 
which  he  had  moistened  the  palm  of  his  right  hand  again,  '^  won't  do ; 
cheerfulness  and  contentment  must  be  kept  up.     Mobbs,  come  to  me." 

Mobbs  moved  slowly  towards  the  desk,  rubbing  his  eyes  in  antidpa* 
tion  of  good  cause  for  doing  so ;  and  he  soon  afterwards  retired  by  the 
side  door,  with  as  good  cause  as  a  boy  need  have. 

Mr.  Squeers  then  proceeded  to  open  a  miscellaneous  ooUectiott  of 
letters,  some  enclosing  money,  which  Mrs.  Squeers  ^'took  care  of;** 
.and  others  referrinjg  to  small  articles  of  apparel,  as  caps  and  so  forth,  all 
of  which  the  same  lady  stated  to  be  too  large  or  too  email,  and  calca- 
latcd  for  nobody  but  young  Squeers,  who  would  appear  indeed  to  have 
had  most  accommodating  limbs,  since  everything  that  came  into  the 
Bchool  fitted  him  to  a  nicety.  His  head,  in  particular,  must  hav^ 
been  singularly  elastic,  for  hats  and  caps  .oi  all  dimensions  were  alike 
to  him. 

This  business  despatched,  a  few  slovenly  lessons  were  performed,  and 
tSqueers  retired  to  his  fireside,  leaving  Nicholas  to  take  care  of  the  hoys 
in  the  school-room,  which  was  very  cold,  and  where  a  meal  of  bread 
and  cheese  was  served  out  shortly  after  diurk. 

There  was  a  small  stove  at  that  comer  of  the  room  which  was  nearest 
to  the  roastez^s  desk,  and  by  it  Nicholas  sat  down,  so  depressed  and  self^ 
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ieffaM.  bj  the  eonsooiiteiefis  of  his  podtion,  that  if  d^tb  could  huTO 
etme  upon  bim  at  that  time  he  would  have  been  almost  happy  to  meet  it« 
3be  cfiielty  of  which  he  had  been  an  unwilling  witness,  the  coarse  and 
nfitniy  behavionr  of  Squeers  even  in  his  best  moods,  the  filthy  pkce^ 
the  siriita  and  sounds  about  him,  all  contributed  to  this  state  of  feeling; 
but  imen  he  leooDected  thai  being  there  as  an  assistant,  he  actualrf 
seemed — no  matter  what  unhappy  train  of  circumstances  had  led  him 
to  that  pass  ■  to  be  the  aider  and  abettor  of  a  system  which  filled  him 
witii  honest  disgust  and  indignation,  he' loathed  himself,  and  felt  for  th^ 
jBcmoit  as  though  the  mefe  consciousness  of  his  present  situation  must, 
thioogh  aU  time  to  come,  prevent  his  raising  his  head  in  society  again* 
Bat'  §ar  the  present  his  resolve  was  taken,  and  the  resolution  he  had 
fiotmed  on  the  preceding  night  remained  un<Hsturbed.  He  had  written 
to  Ms  mother  and  sister,  announcing  the  safe  conclusion  of  his  journey, 
9Bd  flaying  as  little  about  DothelK>ys  Hall,  and  saying  that  little  as 
AtaMfyj  as  he  possibly  could.  He  hoped  that  by  remaining  wheone 
hewM,  he  might  do  some  good,  even  there,  and  at  all  eyents  others 
depended  too 'much  on  his  uncle's  &your  to  admit  of  his  awakening  his 
wnfth  just  then* 

One  v^iection  disturbed  him  far  more  than  any  selfish  considerations 
arising  out  of  his  own  position.  This  was  the  probable  destination  of 
hk  sister  Kate.  His  uncle  had  deceived  him,  and  might  he  not  consign 
ha  to  flodcie  miserable  place  where  her  youth  and  beauty  would  prove  a 
&r  gieater  curse  than  ugliness  and  decrepitude?  To  a  caged  man, 
bound  Jiand  and  foot,  this  was  a  terrible  idea ; — ^but  no,  he  thought,  his 
motlier  was  by ;  there  was  the  portrait-painter,  too^-simple  enough^  but 
still  living  in  the  world,  and  of  it.  He  was  willing  to  believe  that 
Baiph  Nickleby  had  conceived  a  personal  dislike  to  hunself.  Having 
pretty  good  reason  by  this  time  to  reciprocate  it,  he  had  no  great  diffi* 
cuHy  in  arriving  at  that  conclusion,  and  tried  to  persuade  himself  that 
the  fi^^ng  extended  no  farther  than  between  them. 

As  lie  was  absorbed  in  these  meditations  he  all  at  once  encountered 
the  Qpiuined  face  of  Smike,  who  was  on  his  knees  before  the  stove, 
piekimr  a  few  stray  cinders  from  the  hearth  and  planting  them  on  the 
file.     He  had  paused  to  steal  a  look  at  Nicholas,  and  when  he  saw  that 
be  was  observed,  shrunk  back  as  if  expecting  a  blow. 
**  You  need  not  fear  me,"  said  Nicholas  kindly.     "  Are  you  cold  ?** 
"N-n-o.- 
[   **  You  are  shivering." 
**  I  am  not  cold,"  replied  Smike  quickly.     ^^  I  am  used  to  it." 
l^ere  was  such  an  obvious  fear  of  giving  offence  in  his  manner,  and 
^  was  such  a  timid,  broken-spirited  creature,  that  Nicholas  could  not 
Wp  exclaiming,  **  Poor  fellow ! " 

If  lie  had  struck  the  drudge,  he  would  have  slunk  away  without  a 
^ord.     But  now  he  burst  into  tears. 

**  Ob  dear,  oh  dear ! "  he  cried,  covering  his  face  with  his  cracked 
«ad  liomy  hands.     **  My  heart  will  break.     It  will,  it  will." 

^  Hush ! "  eaad  Nicholas,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder.     *^  Be 


a  man ;  you  m^e  nearly  one  by  years,  God  help  you. 
*^  By  years!"  cried  Bmik^.     ''  Oh  dear,  dear,  h< 


how  many  of  them  I 
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How  many  of  tbem  smoo  I  wm  a  liitle  ohiki,  fouger  ihaa  $aj  thrt 
are  here  now !  Where  are  they  all  I " 

^  Whom  do  you  speak  of  ?  "  iaqaiied  IHcholae,  wkhing  to  loose  the 
poor  half-witted  creature  to  reason.     ^  Tell  me/' 

^  My  friends,"  he  replied,  *^  myself— my— oh !  what  soffeiings  mini 
haye  been  I " 

<*  There  is  always  hope,"  said  Nicholas ;  he  knew  not  what  to  say.  '' 

*^  No,"  rejoined  the  other,  ^*  no ;  none  for  me.  Do  you  xemamber  the 
boy  ths^  died  here  ?" 

^  I  was  not  here  you  know,"  said  Nicholas  gently;  ^  but  whak  of 
him?" 

^  Why,"  replied  the  youth,  drawing  eloser  to  his  questionei^s  side^ 
**  I  was  with  him  at  night,  and  when  it  was  all  silent  he  oiied  no  num 
for  friends  he  wished  to  come  and  sit  with  him,  but  began  to  see  hctn 
round  his  bed  that  came  from  home ;  he  said  th^  smil^  and  talked  to 
him,  and  died  at  last  lifting  his  head  to  kiss  them.    Do  you  hear?" , 

*^  Yes,  yes,"  rejoined  Nicholas. 

^^  What  fayces  will  smile  on  me  when  I  diet"  said  his  oompaoicm, 
shiyering.  ^^  Who  will  talk  to  me  in  those  long  nights  ?  They  eaanot 
oome  from  home ;  they  would  frighten  me  if  they  md,  for  I  don't  know 
what  it  is,  and  shouldn't  know  them.  Pain  and  fear,  pain  and  frar  fd 
me,  aliye  or  dead.     No  hope,  no  hope." 

The  bell  rang  to  bed,  and  the  boy  subsiding  at  the  sound  into  Us 
usual  listless  state,  crept  away  as  if  ansdous  to  ayoid  notice.  It  wis 
with  a  heayy  heart  that  Nicholas  soon  afterwards— 4io,  not  letued; 
there  was  no  retirement  there— -followed— to  his  dirty  and  cfowdsd 
dormitory. 


CHAPTEB  DL 

or  MISS  SamSBBfl,  us.  SaUBKBS,  MASTBft  SOOBBBSi,  AND  MB.  mVOEBBi; 
▲NO  yAKIOUS  MATTBBS  AND  PBB80NS  CONNBOUD  NO  UtSB  WIZS 
THB  8QUBSBSES  XHAN  WITH  NKCHOI*AS  NXCKXiBBT. 

When  Mr.  Squeers  left  the  school-room  for  the  night,  he  betook 
himself^  as  has  been  before  remarked,  to  his  own  fire-side,  which  was 
situated — ^not  in  the  room  in  which  Nicholas  had  supped  on  the  nigbt 
of  his  arriyal,  but  in  a  smaller  apartment  in  the  rear  of  ike  premises, 
where  his  lady  wife,  his  amiable  son,  and  accomplished  daughter^  weis 
in  the  fuU  enjoyment  of  each  other  s  society :  Mrs.  Squeers  being  ea* 
gaged  in  the  matronly  piusuit  of  stocking-darning,  and  the  young  lady 
and  gentleman  occupied  in  the  adjustment  of  some  youthful  differences 
by  means  of  a  puffiliBtic  contest  across  the  table,  which,  on  the  approach 
of  their  honourea  parent,  subsided  into  a  noiseless  exchange  of  kicks 
beneath  it 

And  in  this  place  it  may  be  as  well  to  apprise  the  reader,  that  MiflS 
Fannj  Squeers  was  in  her  three-and-twentieth  year.    If  thexe  be  any 


o»  gnioe  or  iotuHiHOB  insepcnble  from  HuA  paitieiihr  pttiod  of  liii^ 
MJB  SqaecD  maj  be  preBmnad  to  have  been  poaeeeeed  of  it^  as  tlieie  m 
BO  reason  to  anppoaa  that  she  was  a  aolitaiy  exoeption  to  a  nnmnal 
nk  She  was  not  tall  like  her  mother,  bat  short  like  her  fiither ;  from 
Ae  fanner  ahe  inhented  a  voioe  of  hanh  quality,  and  from  the  latter  a 
nnaikable  expression  of  the  right  eye^  something  akin  to  having  noiM 
itilL 

Misn  Sqnaeo  had  been  ^pending  a  few  days  with  a  neif^hbooring 
fiBndynadhadonly  jnst  returned  to  the  paiental  roof.  To  this  cireom* 
itiDoe  may  be  refevred  her  haying  heard  nothing  of  Nicholas,  until  lb; 
Sqoeen  himself  now  made  him  the  subject  of  oonTerBation. 

*^  Wdl,  my  dear,"  said  Sqneers,  dmwing  np  his  chair,  *^  what  do  yoa 
iUakofhrnbythistane?" 

^  Think  of  who?"  inquired  Mrs.  Sqaeers ;  who  (as  she  often  le* 
anknd)  was  no  grammarian,  thank  God. 
^  Of  the  yomig  man-^the  new  teacher^who  else  oonld  I  mean?" 
'^Oh !  that  Knuckleboy,"  said  Mrs.  Squeeis  impatiently;  ^^  I  hate  him*** 
^  What  do  yon  hate  hun  frar,  my  dwr?"  asked  Squeeis* 
"^  What's  that  to  you?"  retorted  Mrs.  Sqneeis.    "^  If  I  hate  him 
tbt'scwmg^  ain't  it?" 

"'  Qnite  enough  for  him,  my  dear,  and  a  gieat  deal  too  much  I  dam 
i^,  if  ha  knew  it,"  replied  Sqneers  in  a  pacific  tone.  ^  I  only  asked 
fnm  cmiosity,  my  dear." 

"^  WeDythen,  if  yon  want  to  know,"  njoined  Mrs.  Sqneers,  ''111  tell 
foo.    Because  he's  a  prond,  haughty,  consequential,  tumed-np-nosed 


Mm.  Sqneers  idien  exdted  was  aecnstomed  to  use  strong  language^ 
md  moBDOTer  to  make  use  of  a  pfairality  of  epithets,  some  of  which  warn 
of  a  figuratiYe  kind,  as  the  wori  peacock,  and  furUiermore  the  aUuauNi 
to  Nicholas's  noae,  which  was  not  intended  to  be  taken  in  ita  literal 
naae,  but  rather  to  bear  a  latitude  of  construction  aco(»ding  to  the 
^ncy  of  the  hearen.  Neither  were  they  meant  to  bear  reference  to  each 
om;  so  much  as  to  the  object  on  whom  they  were  bestowed,  as  will 
bs  seen  in  the  present  ease :  a  peacock  with  a  tumed-up-nose  being  a 
loveity  in  ornithology,  and  a  thn^  not  commonly  seen. 

^  Hon  i"  said  Squeets,  as  if  in  mfld  dq>iecstion  of  this  ontbreaL 
"^  He  is  cheap,  my  dear ;  the  yousff  man  is  Teiy  oheap." 
.  "^  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  retorted  Mrs.  Squeers. 

^  VivB  pound  a  year,"  said  Squeeis. 

/«  What  of  that;  H's  dear  if  you  don't  want  him,  isn't  it?"  replied 
■i  wife. 

^  Bat  we  da  want  him,"  urged  Squeen. 

'^  I  don't  see  that  you  want  him  any  more  than  the  dead,"  said  Mrs. 
S^aeen.  **  Don't  teQ  me.  You  can  pnt  on  the  cards  and  in  the  ad- 
votisements,  ^  Education  by  Mr.  Wackford  Sqneers  and  able  assiBtants,* 
vithont  haTing  any  aasistants,  can't  you  ?  Isn't  it  done  every  day  by 
lA  the  masten  about?    Tye  no  patience  with  you." 

^  Haven't  yon !"  said  Squeen,  sternly.  <^  Now  I'll  tell  yon  vrhaft. 
Mis.  Sqnaess.  In  this  matter  of  having  a  teacher,  111  take  my  own 
^Jf  if  you  please.    A  sUre  driver  in  the  West  Indies  is  aUowed  a 
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linder  bim^  to  see  that  his  blacks  don't  nm  away,  or  get  up  a  vebefiimi ; 
and  111  baye  a  man  under  me  to  do  tbe  same  witb  our  blacks,  till  sack 
time  as  little  Wackford  is  able  to  take  cbaxge  of  the  school." 
'  ^  Am  I  to  take  care  of  the  school  when  I  grow  np  a  man,  fitiher  ? " 
said  Wackford  junior,  suspending,  in  the  excess  of  his  delight^  a  Ticiotif 
kick  which  he  was  administering  to  his  sister. 

*^  You  are,  my  son,"  replied  Mr.  Squeers,  in  a  sentimental  Toice. 

*  ^  Oh  my  eye,  won't  I  giye  it  to  the  boys  I"  exclaimed  the  interesting 
child,  grasping  his  fiithex^s  cane«  '*  Ob  fother,  won't  I  make  'em 
aqueak  agam ! ' 

It  was  a  proud  moment  in  Mr.  Squeers's  life  to  witness  that  burst  of 
enthusiasm  in  his  young  child's  mind,  and  to  see  in  it  a  foreshadowing 
of  bis  future  eminence.  He  pressed  a  penny  into  his  hand,  and  gaye 
vent  to  his  feelings  (aa  did  his  exemplary  wife  also),  in  a  shout  of 
approving  laughter.  The  in&ntine  appeal  to  their  common  sympathies 
1^  once  restored  cheeifulness  to  the  conversation,  and  harmony  to  the 
bompany, 

^  He's  a  nasty  stuck-up  monkey,  that's  what  I  consider  Um,"  said 
Mrs.  Squeers,  reverting  to  Nicholas. 

'^  Supposing  he  is,"  said  Squeers,  ^^  he  is  as  well  stuck  up  in  our 
school-room  as  anywhere  else,  isn't  he?-— especially  as  he  don't  like  it.* 

^'  Well,"  observed  Mrs.  Squeers,  ^^  there's  something  in  that.  I  hope 
it'll  bring  his  pride  down,  and  it  shall  be  no  fault  of  mine  if  it  don't." 

Now,  a  proud  usher  in  a  Yorkshire  school  was  such  a  very  extraor* 
dinary  and  unaccountable  thing  to  hear  of, — any  usher  at  ill  hwog  a 
novelty,  but  a  proud  one  a  being  of  whose  existence  the  wildest  imagi- 
pation  could  never  have  dreamt«-that  Miss  Squeers,  who  seldom 
troubled  herself  with  scholastic  matters,  inquired  with  much  curiosity 
who  this  Knuckleboy  was  that  gave  himself  such  airs. 
.  *^  Nickleby,"  said  Squeers,  spelling  the  name  according  to  some 
eccentric  system  which  prevailed  in  his  own  mind,  ^^  your  mother 
alwa3rs  calls  things  and  people  by  their  wrong  names." 

^  No  matter  for  that,"  said  Mrs.  Squeers,  ^*  I  see  them  with  right 
eyes,  and  that's  quite  enough  for  me,  I  watched  him  when  you  wei^ 
la3ring  on  to  little  Bolder  this  afternoon.  He  looked  as  black  as  thun^ 
der  all  the  while,  and  one  time  started  up  as  if  he  had  more  than  got 
it  in  his  mind  to  make  a  rush  at  you ;  /  saw  him,  though  he  thought 
I  didn't." 

^*  Never  mind  that,  father,"  said  Miss  Squeers,  as  the  head  of  th< 
family  was  about  to  reply.     *<  Who  is  the^man  ?  " 

**"  Why,  your  father  has  get  some  nonsense  in  his  head  that  he's  thi 
son  of  a  poor  gentleman  that  died  the  other  day,"  said  Mrs.  Squeers. 

*^  The  son  of  a  gentleman  !  " 

•  ^*  Yes ;  but  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.     If  he's  a  geDtleman's  sol 
at  all  he's  a  fondling,  that's  my  opinion." 

Mrs.  Squeers  intended  to  say  ^^  foundling,"  but,  as  she  frequentl 
remarked  when  she  made  any  such  mistake,  it  would  be  all  the  same 
hundred  years  hence ;  with  which  axiom  of  philosophy  indeed  she  W4 
in  the  constant  habit  of  consoling  the  boys  when  tiiey  laboured  nndi 
more  than  ordinary  ill  uSage. 
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'^EAMtaagof  the  kind,"  said  Squeen  in  answer  to  tlie  aboTO 
RDtrk,  "  for  his  h^er  was  manied  to  nis  mother,  yean  before  he  was 
ban,  and  she  18  afiye  now»  If  he  was  it  would  be  no  business  of  otirs, 
k  we  make  a  yery  eood  friend  by  haying  him  here,  and  if  he  likes  to 
Ittm  the  bojB  anyfhmg  besides  minding  them,  I  haye  no  objection  I 
SDSDre.* 
"I  n7  again  I  hate  him  worse  than  poison,"  said  Mrs.  Squeerfl 
laumcntij. 

^  If  joa  dislike  him,  my  dear,"  returned  Squeers,  ^^  I  don't  know 
uybody  who  can  show  dislike  better  than  you,  and  of  course  there'll 
BDoecasioii,  with  him,  to  take  the  trouble  to  hide  it " 
''I  don't  intend  to,  I  assure  you,"  interposed  Mrs.  S. 
^'Tluits  right,"  sadd  Squeers ;  ^^  and  if  he  has  a  touch  of  pride  about 
Um,  as  I  thmk  he  has,  I  don't  belieye  there's  a  woman  in  all  Englai&d 
ftat  can  bring  anybody's  spirit  down  as  quick  as  you  can,  my  loye.** 

Mm.  Squeers  chuckled  yastly  on  the  receipt  of  these  flattering 

pAB{dimeQt8,  and  said,  she  hoped  she  had  tamed  a  high  spirit  or  two 

■  lier  daj.    It  is  but  due  to  her  character  to  say,  that  in  conjunction 

viili  her  estimable  husband,  she  had  broken  many  and  many  a  one. 

Hiss, Fanny  Squeers  carefully  treasured  up  this  and  much  more 

niTenation  on  the  same  subject  until  she  retired  for  the  night,  when 

^  qoesiioned  the  hungry  senrant  minutely  regarding  the  outward 

Hipmnoe  and  demeanour  of  Nicholas;  to  wmch  queries  the  girl 

f^md  SQch  enthusiastic  replies,  coupled  with  so  many  laudatory. 

Ki&uks  touching  his  beautiful  dark  eyes,  and  his  sweet  smile,  and  hui 

staight  Ws — ^upon  which  last-named  articles  she  laid  particular  stress^ 

fc  genenu  run  of  legs  at  Dotheboys  Hall  being  crooked— 4hat  Miss 

S^oeere  was  not  long  in  arriying  at  uie  conclusion  that  the  new  usher 

Bast  be  a  yeiy  remarkable  person,  or  as  she  herself  siffiiificantly 

P^iQsed  it)  *^  something  quite  out  of  the  common."    And  so  Mistf 

S^neeiB  made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  take  a  personal  obseryation 

ttf  Nicholas  the  yery  next  day. 

In  poisoance  of  this  design,  the  young  lady  watched  the  opportunity 
tf  her  mother  being  engaged  and  her  father  absent,  and  went  acci- 
^^Biallf  into  the  schooT-room  to  get  a  pen  mended;  where^  seeing 
Bohodjr  bnt  Nicholas  presiding  oyer  the  boys,  she  blushed  yery  deeply, 
>nd  exhibited  great  confusion. 

**  1  beg  your  pardon,"  faltered  Miss  Squeers ;  ^^  I  thought  my  father 
**— or  might  bo— dear  me,  how  very  awkward  V 
'^Mr.  Squeers  is  out,"  said  Nicholas,  by  no  means  oyercome  by  the 
apparition,  unexpected  though  it  was. 

''Do  you  know  will  he  be  long.  Sir?"  asked  Miss  Squeers,  with 
wol  hesitation* 

^  He  said  about  an  hour,*'  replied  Nicholas^-polttely  of  course,  but 
*iihout  any  indication  of  being  stricken  to  the  heart  by  Miss  Squeers's 
<iinn8. 

^Ineyer  knew  any  thing  happen  so  cross,"  exclaimed  the  young 
Ujr.  ui«||g,||^  y^yQ ;  I  am  yery  sorry  I  intruded  I  am  sure.  If  I 
udn*t  ihoi^t  my  father  was  here,  I  woiddn't  upon  any  account  haye 
*Ht  is  yery  pioyoking — must  look  so  yery  strange,"  murmured  Miss 
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Sqoeeny  Uaflhmff  oneemoie,  and  gbmeing  from  the  pen  in  her  bind,  io    i 
ITioboias  at  his  oeak,  and  back  again. 

^^  If  that  is  aU  yon  want,"  said  Nicholaa,  pointing  to  the  pen,  and  i 
smiling,  in  spite  of  himself,  at  the  affected  embarrassment  of  the  school*  ' 
master's  daaghter,  ^^  perhaps  I  can  supply  his  plaoe.'^  i 

Miss  Squeers  glanced  at  the  door  as  if  dubious  of  the  propriety  of  i 
advancinff  any  nearer  to  an  utter  stranger,  then  round  the  school  room 
as  though  in  some  measure  reassured  by  the  presence  of  forty  boys; 
aiid  finally  sidled  up  to  Nicholas,  and  delivered  the  pen  into  his  hand  i 
with  a  most  winning  mixture  of  reserre  and  condescension.  i 

^^  Shall  it  be  a  l^d  or  a  soft  nib  ? "  inqnired  Nicholas,  smiling  to  i 
prevent  himself  from  laughing  outright.  i 

'  ^^  He  ka»  a  beautiful  smile, '  thought  Miss  Squeers. 

*^  Which  did  you  say  ?  "  asked  Nicholas. 

*^  Dear  me,  I  was  thinking  of  something  else  for  the  moment,  I  \ 
dedaxe,"  replied  Miss  Squeers — ^  Oh !    as  soft  as  possible,  if  yon 
please."    With  whidi  words  Miss  Squeers  sighed ;  it  might  be  to  i 
give  Nicholas  to  understand  that  her  heart  was  soft,  and  tlwt  the  pen 
was  wanted  to  match. 

Upon  these  instructions  Nicholas  made  the  pen ;  when  he  gave  it 
to  Miss  Squeers,  Miss  Squeers  dropped  it,  and  when  he  storied  to 
pick  it  up.  Miss  Squeers  stooped  also,  and  they  knocked  their  heads 
together,  whereat  five-and-twenty  little  boys  laughed  aloud,  being 
positively  for  the  first  and  only  time  that  half  year. 

'^Yery  awkward  of  me,"  said  Nicholas,  opening  the  door  for^ihe 
young  lad/s  retreat. 

*^  Not  at  all.  Sir,"  replied  Miss  Squeers ;  ^^  it  was  my  &ult.  It  wa&l 
all  my  foolish — a — ^a — good  morning."  i 

^'  Qood  bye,"  said  Nicholas.  ^  The  next  I  make  for  yon,  I  hop<l 
will  be  made  less  clumsily.  Take  care,  yon  are  biting  Hie  mil 
off  now." 

*' Really,"  said  Miss  Squeers;  ^^so  embarrassing  that  I  acaiceVj 
know  what  I — ^very  sorry  to  give  you  so  much  trouble." 

^'  Not  the  least  trouble  in  the  world,"  replied  Nicholas,  dosing  thi 
school-room  door. 

^^  I  never  saw  such  legs  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  ! "  said  Mk 
Squeers,  as  she  walked  away. 

In  fact.  Miss  Squeers  was  in  love  with  Nicholas  Nickleby. 

To  account  for  the  rapidity  with  which  this  young  lady  bad  col 
eeived  a  passion  for  Nicholas,  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  that  the  friet 
from  whom  she  had  so  recently  returned  was  a  miller's  daughter  i 
only  eighteen,  who  had  contracted  herself  unto  the  son  of  a  small  con 
factor  resident  in  the  nearest  market  town.  Miss  Squeers  and  the  mi 
ler's  daughter  being  fast  friends,  had  covenanted  together  some  ti 
years  before,  accordmg  to  a  custom  prevalent  among  young  ladies,  tb 
whoever  was  first  engaged  to  be  married  should  straightw^ay  confide  \ 
mighty  secret  to  the  bosom  of  the  other,  before  communicating  it 
any  living  soul,  and  bespeak  her  as  bridesmaid  without  loss  of  time  ; 
fulfilment  of  which  pledge  the  miller's  daughter,  when  her  engaoremi 
was  formed,  came  out  express  at  eleven  o'clock  at  nigb^  as  the .  coi 
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[Mi^  tcB  by  the  Datdi  dodi  in  the  kitcheii)  and  nuiied  into  Miaa 
ftpeos's  bedrioom  with  the  gxaiifying  intelligence.  Now,  Hiaa  Sqneem 
kng  &ve  yean  older,  and  oat  of  her  teene  (which  is  also  a  great  mat- 
kx\  had  since  been  more  than  commonly  anxious  to  return  the  a»n|^i-f 
neat^  and  possess  her  firiend  with  a  eimOar  secret ;  but  either  in  conse* 
qoeaee  of  hiding  it  hard  to  please  herself,  or  harder  still  to  please  any 
bdy  else,  had  neyer  had  an  opportunity  so  to  do,  inasmuch  as  she  had 
Mnch  secret  to  disclose.  The  little  interview  with  Nicholas  had  no 
sooaer  passed  sm  above  described,  howeyer,  than  Miss  Squeers,  putting 
M  bar  bonnet,  made  her  way  with  mat  precipitation  to  her  friend's 
koie,  and  upon  a  solemn  renewal  of  divers  old  vows  of  secrecy,  revealed 
W  thai  the  was — ^not  exactly  engaged,  but  going  to  be---to  a  gen- 
tbiaa's  soD-^none  of  your  com-faMstors,  but  a  gentleman's  son  of 
iiigfa  descent) — ^who  had  come  down  as  teacher  to  Dotheboys  Hall 
Viler  most  mysterious  and  remarkable  circumstances — ^indeed,  as 
Un  Sqioeers  more  than  once  hinted  she  had  0ood  reasMi  to  believe-* 
sdooed  by  Ae  frune  of  her  many  chanus  to  sedc  her  out,  and  woo  and 
tin  bar. 

"  In't  it  an  extmordinaiy  thing  ? "  said  Miss  Squeers^  emphasising 
Ae  adjective  strongly. 
**  Most  extnior£nary,"  replied  the  friend.     ^^  But  what  has  he  said 
toyou?" 

^  Don't  ask  me  what  he  said,  my  dear,"  rejoined  Miss  Squeers.  ^'  If 
JQQ  had  oidy  seen  his  looks  and  smiles !  I  never  was  so  overcome  in 
111  my  life.- 

^  Dkl  he  look  in  this  way  ?  "  inquired  the  miller's  daughter,  counter* 
fci^  as  nearly  as  she  could  a  fiivourite  leer  of  the  com-nictor. 
^  very  like  that— only  more  genteel,''  replied  Miss  Squeers. 
**  Ah  l"  sud  the  friend,  ^'  then  he  means  something  depend  on  it." 
Mks  Squeers,  having  slight  misgivings  on  the  subject,  was  by  no 
i&eaDS  ill  pleased  to  be  confirmed  by  a  competent  authority;  and  disr 
coyenng,  on  fruiher  conversation  and  comparison  of  notes,  a  great  many 
points  Qf  resemblance  between  the  behaviour  of  Nicholas  and  that  of  the 
ccm-factor,  grew  so  exoeedinc ly  confidential,  that  she  intrusted  her 
^K&d  with  a  vast  number  of  tilings  Nicholas  had  not  said,  which  were 
^•90  Yoy  complimentary  as  to  be  quite  conclusive.     Then  she  dilated 
^  the  feufal  hardship  of  having  a  father  and  mother  strenuously  opposed 
io  her  intended  husband,  on  which  unhappy  circumstance  she  dwelt  at 
pf^  leogth ;  for  the  friend's  father  and  mother  were  quite  agreeable  to 
^  being  married,  and  the  whole  courtship  was  in  consequence  as  flat 
^  common-place  an  affiiir  as  it  was  possible  to  imagine. 
"  How  I  should  like  to  see  him ! "  exclaimed  the  friend. 
^  So  you  shall,  'Tilda,*'  replied  Miss  Squeers.     ^^  I  should  consider 
^rself  one  of  the  most  ungrateful  creatures  alive,  if  I  denied  you.     I 
^Ittnk  nioth^'s  going  away  for  two  days  to  fetch  some  boys,  and  when 
^  does,  111  ask  you  and  John  up  to  tea,  and  have  him  to  meet  you." 
This  was  a  channing  idea,  and  having  frilly  discussed  it,  the  friends 
parted. 

.  It  80  fell  out  that  Mis.  Squeers's  journey  to  some  distance,  to  fetch 
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three  new  boyis,  and  dun  the  lelfttions  of  two  old  ones  for  the  Whnce 
of  a  email  account,  was  fixed  that  rery  afternoon  for  the  next  dajr  hut 
one ;  and  on  the  next  day  hut  one  Mrs.  Squeeis  got  up  outside  the 
coach  as  it  stopped  to  change  at  Greta  Bridge,  taking  willi  her  a  small  i 
bundle  containing  something  in  a  bottle  and  some  sandwiches^  and  i 
carT3ring  besides  a  hirge  white  top  coat  to  wear  in  the  night-time; 
lirith  which  baggage  she  went  her  way. 

Whenever  such  opportunities  as  these  occumd,  it  was  Squeen'a  i 
custom  to  drive  over  to  the  market  town  erery  evening  on  pretence  of 
urgent  business,  and  stop  till  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  at  a  tavmn  he  much  i 
alrected.  As  the  party  was  not  in  his  way  therefore,  but  rather  af^  ; 
forded  a  means  of  compromise  with  Miss  Squeers,  he  readily  yielded 
his  full  assent  thereunto,  and  willingly  communicated  to  Nicholas  i 
that  he  was  expected  to  take  his  tea  in  tiie  parlour  that  evening  at  five  j 
o'clock. 

To  be  sure  Miss  Squeers  was  in  a  desperate  flutter  as  tiie  time  i 
approached,  and  to  be  sure  she  was  dressed  out  to  the  beet  advantage :   , 
with  her  hur — ^it  had  more  than  a  tinge  of  red,  and  ahe  wore  it  in  a  i 
crop— curled  in  five  distinct  rows  up  to  the  very  top  of  her  head,  and  | 
arranged  dexterously  over  the  doubtful  eye ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  , 
blue  sash  which  floated  down  her  back,  or  the  worked  apron,  or  the 
long  gloves,  or  the  green  gauze  scarf  worn  over  one  shoulder  and  under  i 
the  outer,  or  any  of  the  numerous  devices  which  were,  to  be  as  so  many  i 
arrows  to  the  heart  of  Nicholas.     She  had  scarcely  completed  these  , 
arrangements  to  her  entire  satisfaction  when  the  firiend  amved  with  a 
whitey-brown  parcel — flat  and  three-Ksomered— containing  sundry  small 
adornments  which  were  to  be  put  on  up  stairs,  and  which  the  friend 
put  on,  talking  incessantly.  When  Miss  Squeers  had  **  done"  the  friend's 
hair,  the  firiend  ^*  did"  Miss  Squeers's  hair,  throwing  in  some  striking 
improvements  in  the  way  of  rmglets  down  the  neck ;  and  then,  when  ; 
they  were  both  touched  up  to  their  entire  satisfaction,  they  went  down 
stairs  in  full  state  with  the  long  gloves  on,  all  ready  for  company* 

«'  Where's  John,  'Tilda  ?  "  said  Miss  Squeers. 

'*  Only  gone  home  to  clean  himself,"  replied  the  friend.     *^  He  wiU 
be  here  by  the  time  the  tea's  drawn." 

^^  I  do  so  palpitate,"  observed  Miss  Sqiieers. 

'^  Ah !  I  know  what  it  is,"  replied  the  friend. 

^^  I  have  not  been  used  to  it,  you  know,  'Tilda,"  said  Miss  Squeeis, 
applying  her  hand  to  the  left  side  of  her  sash. 

"  You'll  soon  get  the  better  of  it,  dear,"  rejoined  the  friend.  While  i 
they  were  talking  thus  the  hungry  servant  brouglit  in  the  tea  things, 
and  soon  afterwards  somebody  tapped  at  the  room  door. 

«<  There  he  is ! "  cried  Miss  Squeers.     '«  Oh  Tilda  1 " 

«  Hush  ! "  said  "Tilda.     "  Hem !     Say,  come  in." 

^^  Come  m,"  cried  Miss  Squeers  faintly.     And  in  walked  Nioholaa.   ' 

"  Good  evening,"  said  that  young  gentleman,  all  unconscioua  of  bill 
conquest.     ^^  I  understood  from  Mr.  Squeers  that"  i 

''  Oh  yes ;  it's  all  ri^t,"  interposed  Miss  Squeers.  ^<  Faiher  don't 
tea  with  us,  but  you  won't  mind  that  I  dare  say."  (This  was  8ai4 
archly.) 
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NicfaoIflB  opened  his  eyes  at  this,  but  he  turned  the  matter  off  very 
oooUy — not  caring  particularly  about  any  thing  just  then — and  went 
throngh  the  ceremony  of  introduction  to  the  miUei's  daughter  with 
90  much  grace,  that  that  young  lady  was  lost  in  admiration. 

".We  are ' only  waiting  for  one  more  gentleman,"  said  Miss  Squeers, 
takmg  off  the  tea-pot  hd^  and  looking  in,  to  see  how  the  tea  was 
getting  on. 

It  was  matter  of  equal  moment  to  Nicholas  whether  they  were 
wautxii^  for  one  gentleman  or  twenty,  so  he  received  the  intelligence 
with  perfect  unconcern ;  and  being  out  of  spirits,  and  not  seeing  any 
especial  reaaon  why  he  should  make  himself  agreeable,  looked  out  of  the 
wmdow  and  sighed  involuntarily. 

As  luck  would  have  it.  Miss  Squeers's  friend  was  of  a  playful  turn, 
sad  hearing  Nicholas  sigh,  she  took  it  into  her  head  to  rally  the  lovers 
QD  their  lowness  of  spirits. 

^  But  if  it's  caused  by  my  being  here,"  said  the  young  lady,  ^'  don't 
mind  me  a  bit,  for  I'm  quite  as  bad.  You  may  go  on  just  as  you  would 
if  yon  y^ere  alone." 

^  Tilda,"  said  Miss  Squeers,  colouring  up  to  the  top  row  of  curls,  ^^  I 
am  ashamed  of  you ;"  and  here  the  two  friends  burst  into  a  variety  of 
giggles,  and  glanced  from  time  to  time  over  the  tops  of  their  pocket- 
Jandkeichiefs  at  Nicholas,  who,  from  a  state  of  unmixed  astonishment, 
gnutuafly  fell  into  one  of  irrepressible  laughter-— occasioned  partly  by 
tbe  bare  notion  of  his  being  in  love  with  Miss  Squeers,  and  partly  by 
the  preposterous  appearance  and  behaviour  of  the  two  girls ;  the  two 
caosee  of  merriment  taken  together,  struck  him  as  being  so  keenly  ridi- 
colons,  that  despite  his  miserable  condition,  he  laughed  till  he  was 
tiumn^ily  exhausted. 

"'  WeU,"  thought  Nicholas,  '^  as  I  am  here,  and  seem  expected  for 
some  season  or  other  to  be  amiable,  it's  of  no  use  looking  like  a  goose» 
I  may  as  well  accommodate  myself  to  the  company." 

We  blush  to  tell  it,  but  his  youthfril  spirits  and  vivacity  getting  for 
a  time  the  better  of  his  sad  thoughts,  he  no  sooner  formed  this  resolution 
than  he  saluted  Miss  Squeers  and  the  friend  with  great  gallantry,  and 
drawing  a  chair  to  the  tea-table,  began  to  make  himself  more  at  home 
than  in  all  probability  an  usher  has  ever  done  in  his  employer's  house 
tince  ushers  were  first  invented. 

Hie  ladies  were  in  the  full  delight  of  this  altered  behaviour  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Nickleby,  when  the  expected  swain  arrived  with  his  hair  very 
^snnp  from  recent  washing ;  and  a  clean  shirt,  whereof  the  collar  might 
lave  belonged  to  some  giant  ancestor,  forming,  together  with  a  white 
Waistcoat  of  similar  dimensions,  the  chief  ornament  of  his  person. 

"  WcD,  John,"  said  Miss  Matilda  Price  (which,  by-the-bye,  was 
^  name  of  the  miller's  daughter). 

*^  Wed,"  said  John,  with  a  grin  that  even  the  collar  could  not  con- 
ceaL 

^  I  beg  your  pardon,"  interposed  Miss  Squeers,  hastening  to  do  the 
Woma,  «  Mr.  Nickleby— Mr.  John  Browdie." 

^  Servant,  Sir,"  said  John,  who  was  something  over  six  feet  high, 
vith  a  £m»  and  body  rather  above  the  due  proportion  than  below  it. 

o 
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^^  Yours  to  command,  Sir/'  replied  Nicholms,  making  feaifnl  ravages 
on  the  bread  and  butter. 

Mr.  Browdie  was  not  a  gentleman  of  great  conyersational  powers, 
so  he  grinned  twice  more,  and  having  now  bestowed  his  customary 
mark  of  recognition  on  every  person  in  company,  grinned  at  nq^hing 
particular  and  helped  himself  to  food. 

"  Old  wooman  awa,'  beant  she?"  said  Mr.  Browdie,  with  his  mouth  fulL 

Miss  Squeers  nodded  assent. 

Mr.  Browdie  ^ave  a  grin  of  special  width,  as  if  he  thought  that 
really  was  something  to  laugh  at,  and  went  to  work  at  the  bread  and 
butter  with  increased  vigour.  It  was  quite  a  sight  to  behold  how  he 
and  Nicholas  emptied  the  plate  between  them. 

''  Ye  weant  get  bread  and  butther  ev'ry  neight  I  expect,  mun,"  said 
jj^Ir.  Browdie,  after  he  had  sat  staring  at  Nicholas  a  long  time  over  the 
empty  plate. 

Nicholas  bit  his  lip  and  coloured,  but  aflected  not  to  hear  the  remark. 

^'  Ecod,"  said  Mr.  Browdie,  laughing  boisterously,  '^  they  dean't  put 
too  much  intiv  'em.  Ye'll  be  nowt  but  skecn  and  boans  if  you  £^p 
here  long  eneaf.     Ho !  ho !  ho ! " 

''  You  are  facetious.  Sir,"  said  Nicholas,  scornfully. 

^^  Na ;  I  deant  know,"  replied  Mr.  Browdie,  ^^  but  t'oother  teacher, 
'cod  he  wur  a  learn  'un,  he  wur."  The  recollection  of  the  last  teacher  s 
leanness  seemed  to  afford  Mr.  Browdie  the  most  exquisite  delight,  for  he 
laughed  until  he  found  it  necessary  to  apply  his  coat-cuffs  to  his  eyes. 

^^  I  don  t  know  whether  your  perceptions  are  quite  keen  enougli,  Mr. 
Browdie,  to  enable  you  to  understand  that  your  remarks  are  very  ofien* 
sive,"  said  Nicholas  in  a  towering  passion,  ^'  but  if  they  are,  have  the 
goodness  to " 

'*  If  you  say  another  word,  John,"  shrieked  Miss  Price,  stopping 
her  admirer's  mouth  as  he  was  about  to  interrupt,  '^  only  haJf  a  word, 
I'll  never  forgive  you,  or  speak  to  you  again." 

"  Weel,  my  lass,  I  deant  care  aboot  'un,"  said  the  com-£actor,  be- 
stowing a  hearty  kiss  on  Mi^  Matilda;  '^  let  un  gang  on,let  'un  gang  on." 

It  now  became  Miss  Squeers's  turn  to  intercede  with  Nicholas,  which 
she  did  with  many  symptoms  of  alarm  and  horror;  the  efibct  of 
the  double  intercession  was  that  he  and  John  Browdie  shook  hands 
across  the  table  with  much  gravity,  and  such  was  the  imposing  nature 
of  the  ceremonial,  that  Miss  Squeers  was  overcome  and  shed  tears. 

''  What's  the  matter,  Fanny  ?  "  said  Miss  Price. 

*^  Nothing,  'Tilda,"  replied  Miss  Squeers,  sobbing. 

"  There  never  was  any  danger,"  said  Miss  Price,  "  was  there,  Mr. 
Nickleby  ?  " 

"  None  at  all,"  replied  Nicholas.     "  Absurd." 

^'  That's  right,"  whispered  Miss  Price,  ^'  say  something  kind  to  her, 
and  she'll  soon  come  round.  Here,  shall  John  and  I  go  into  the  little 
kitchen,  and  come  back  presently?" 

^^  Not  on  any  account,"  rejoined  Nicholas,  quite  ahixmed  at  the  pro- 
position.    "  What  on  earth  should  you  do  that  for?" 

^'  Well,"  said  Miss  Price,  beckoning  him  aside,  and  speaking  with 
some  degree  of  contempt^-^^  you  are  a  one  to  keep  company."  ^ 
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"  Wbat  do  yoa  ^mean  ?"  said  Nicholas ;  ^^  I  am  not  one  to  keep 
company  at  all — ^here  at  all  events.     I  can  t  make  this  out." 

"  No,  nor  I  neither,*  rejoined  Miss  Price ;  "  but  men  are  always 
fickkiy  and  always  were,  and  always  will  be;  that  I  can  make  outy 
T€ry  eaaly ." 

"Fickle!"  cried  Nicholas;  "what  do  you  suppose?  You  don't 
nean  to  say  that  you  think -" 

"■  Oh  no,  I  think  nothing  at  all,"  retorted  Miss  Price  pettishly.  "  Look 
Ik  her,  dressed  so  beantiful  and  looking  so  well — ^really  cUmost  handsome. 
I  am  adiuned  at  you." 

^  My  dear  girl,  what  have  I  got  to  do  with  her  dressing  beautifully 
or  looking  well?*'  inquired  Nicholas. 

**  Come,  don't  call  me  a  dear  giri,"  said  Miss  Price— smiling  a  little 
thoagh,  for  she  was  pretty,  and  a  coquette  too  in  her  small  way,  and 
Xieholas  was  good-looking,  and  she  supposed  him  the  property  of  some- 
My  else,  which  were  all  reasons  why  she  should  be  gratified  to  think  she 
had.  made  an  impression  on  him,  ^^  or  Fanny  will  be  saying  it's  my  fault. 
Come;  we're  soing  to  have  a  game  at  cards."  Pronouncing  these  last 
vwds  aloud,  she  tripped  away  and  rejoined  the  big  Yorkshireman. 

This  was  whoOy  unintelligible  to  Nicholas,  who  had  no  other  distinct 
impression  on  his  mind  at  the  moment,  than  that  Miss  Squeers  was  aa 
odinary-looking  girl,  and  her  friend  Miss  Price  a  pretty  one ;  but  he  had 
Mt  time  to  ^ilighten  himself  by  reflection,  for  the  hearth  being  by  thia 
time  swept  up,  and  the  candle  snuffed,  they  sat  down  to  play  speculation* 

'^  Tfa^e  are  only  four  of  us,  'Tilda,"  said  Miss  Squeers,  looking  slyly 
at  Nicholas ;  *^  so  we  had  better  go  partners,  two  against  two." 

"  What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Nickleby  ?"  inquired  Miss  Price. 

^  With  all  the  pleasure  in  life,"  replied  Nicholas.  And  so  sayings 
qaiie  unconscious  of  his  heinous  offence,  he  amalgamated  into  one 
common  beap  those  portions  of  a  Dotheboys  Hall  card  of  terms,  which 
represented  his  own  counters,  and  those  allotted  to  Miss  Price,  re- 
spectively. 

**  Mr.  Biowdie,"  said  Miss  Squeers  hysterically,  "  shall  we  make  a 
bank  a^unst  them  ?" 

The  Yorkshireman  assented — apparently  quite  overwhelmed  by  the 
new  ushei^s  impudence— and  Miss  Squeers  darted  a  spiteful  look  at 
her  friend,  and  giggled  convulsively. 

The  deal  fell  to  Nicholas,  and  the  hand  prospered. 

**  We  intend  to  win  every  thing,"  said  he. 

^  "F9da  ka9  won  something  she  didn't  expect  I  think,  haven't  you, 
^ear  ?  "  said  Miss  Squeers,  mmiciously. 

**  Only  a  dozen  and  eight,  love,"  replied  Miss  Priqe,  affecting  to  take 
^  question  in  a  literal  sense. 

**  How  dull  you  are  to-night ! "  sneered  Miss  Squeers. 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  Miss  Price,  *^  I  am  in  excellent  spirits.  I  was 
thinking  you  seemed  out  of  sorts." 

"  Me !"  <aried  Miss  Squeers,  biting  her  lips,  and  trembling  with  veiy 
jealousy;  "  Oh  no  !" 

**  That's  well,"  remarked  Miss  Price.  "  Your  hair's'  coming  out  of 
«ttri,  dear.* 

o  2 
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^^  Never  mind  me,"  tittered  Miss  Squeers;  '^  you  had  better  attend  to 
your  partner." 

*'  Thank  you  for  reminding  her,"  said  Nicholas.     "  So  she  had." 

The  Yorkshireman  flattened  his  nose  once  or  twice  with  his  clenched 
fist,  as  if  to  keep  his  hand  in,  till  he  had  an  opportunity  of  exercising 
it  upon  the  features  of  some  other  gentleman ;  and  Miss  Squeers  tossed 
her  head  with  such  indignation,  that  the  gust  of  wind  raised  by  the 
multitudinous  curls  in  motion,  nearly  blew  the  candle  out. 

"  I  never  had  such  luck,  really,"  exclaimed  coquettish  Miss  Price, 
after  another  hand  or  two.  ^^  It's  all  along  of  you,  Mr.  Nickleby,  I 
think.     I  should  like  to  have  you  for  a  partner  always." 

"  I  wish  you  had." 

^'  You'll  have  a  bad  wife,  though,  if  you  always  win  at  cards,"  said 
Hiss  Price. 

**  Not  if  your  wish  is  gratified,"  replied  Nicholas.  **  I  am  sure  I 
shall  have  a  good  one  in  that  case." 

To  see  how  Miss  Squeers  tossed  her  head,  and  the  corn-factor  flattened 
his  nose,  while  this  conversation  was  carrying  on !  It  would  have  been 
worth  a  small  annuity  to  have  beheld  that ;  let  alone  Miss  Price's 
evident  joy  at  making  them  jealous,  and  Nicholas  Nickleby's  happy 
unconsciousness  of  making  anybody  unoomfortable. 

"  We  have  all  the  tsuking  to  ourselves,  it  seems,"  said  Nicholas, 
looking  good-humouredly  round  the  table  as  he  took  up  the  cards  for  a 
fresh  ctesu. 

^^  You  do  it  so  well,"  tittered  Miss  Squeers,  <^  that  it  would  be  a  pity 
to  interrupt,  wouldn't  it,  Mr.  Browdie  ?     He !  he !  he  1" 

**  Nay,"  said  Nicholas,  ^'  we  do  it  in  defatdt  of  having  anybody  else 
to  talk  to." 

"  We'll  talk  to  you,  you  know,  if  you'll  say  anything,"  said  Miss 
Price. 

^^  Thank  you,  'Tilda,  dear,"  retorted  Miss  Squeers,  majestically; 

**  Or  you  can  talk  to  each  other,  if  you  don't  choose  to  talk  to  us," 
said  Miss  Price,  rallying  her  dear  friend.  ^^  John,  why  don't  you  say 
something  ?  " 

**'  Say  summat?"  repeated  the  Yorkshireman. 
:    ^^  Ay,  and  not  sit  there  so  silent  and  glum." 

^^  Weel,  then ! "  said  the  Yorkshireman,  striking  the  table  heavily 
with  his  fist,  ^^  what  I  say's  this— Dang  my  boans  and  boddy,  if  I 
Stan'  this  ony  longer.  Do  ye  gang  whoam  wi'  me ;  and  do  yon  loight 
an'  toight  young  whipster,  look  sharp  out  for  a  brokken  head  next 
time  he  cums  under  my  bond." 

"Mercy  on  us,  what's  all  this?"  cried  Miss  Price,  m  afifected 
astonishment.. 

^'  Cum  whoam,  teU'e,  cimi  whoam,"  replied  the  Yorkshireman, 
sternly.  And  as  he  delivered  the  reply  l^ss  Squeers  burst  into  a 
shower  of  tears ;  arising  in  part  from  desperate  vexation,  and  in  part 
from  an  impotent  desire  to  lacerate  somebody's  countenance  with  hei 
fair  finger-nails. 

This  state  of  things  had  been  brought  about  by  divers  means  sai 
workings.     Miss  Squeers  had  brought  it  about  by  aspiring  to  the  higli 
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tidti  and  ocmdition  of  being  ihatrimoniallj  engaged  without  good 

ponds  for  so  doing ;  Miss  f  rice  had  brought  it  about  by  indulging 
m  thiee  motives  of  action ;  first,  a  desire  to  punish  her  friend  for 
bjiog  claim  to  a  riyalship  in  dignity,  having  no  good  title ;  secondly; 
ik  gntification  of  her  own  vanity  in  receiving  the  compliments  of 
a  snait  young  man ;  and  thirdly,  a  wish  to  convince  the  corn-factor 
01  tbe  great  danger  he  ran,  in  deferring  the  celebration  of  their  expected 
Eiptiak:  while  r^icholas  had  brought  it  about  by  half  an  hour's  gaiety 
sad  thoughtlessness,  and  a  very  sincere  desire  to  avoid  the  imputation 
of  iBdiniDg  at  all  to  Miss  Squeers.  So,  that  the  means  employed,  and 
the  end  produced,  were  alike  the  most  natural  in  the  world  :  for  young 
h&s  will  look  forward  to  being  married,  and  will  jostle  each  othei^  in 
&e  race  to  the  altar,  and  will  avail  themselves  of  all  opportunities  of 
displajiiig  their  own  attractions  to  the  best  advantage,  down  to  the 
^  end  of  time  as  they  have  done  from  its  beginning. 

^  Why,  and  here's  Fanny  in  tears  now  ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Price,  aa 
if  b  fredi  amazement.     '^  What  can  be  the  matter  ?  " 

"Oh!  you  don't  know.  Miss,  of  course  you  don't  know.  Pray 
^'t  trouble  yourself  to  inquire,"  said  Miss  Squeers,  producing  that 
ciange  of  countenance  which  children  call  making  a  face. 

'^Well,  I'm  sore,"  exclaimed  Miss  Price. 

^And  who  cares  whether  you  are  sure  or  not,  ma'am?"  retorted 
lies  Squeers,  making  another  face. 

"'  You  are  monstrous  polite,  ma'am,"  said  Miss  Price. 

"I  shall  not  come  to  you  to  take  lessons  in  the  art,  ma'am,*^ 
Rtorted  Miss  Squeers. 

"  You  needn't  take  the  trouble  to  make  yourself  plainer  than  you 
am,  ma'am,  however,"  rejoined  Miss  Price,  ^^  because  that's  quite  un- 
KceaBaiy." 

Miss  Squeers  in  reply  turned  very  red,  and  thanked  God  that  she 
^'t  got  the  bold  faces  of  some  people,  and  Miss  Price  in  rejoinder 
<!<»gntulated  herself  upon  not  being  possessed  of  the  envious  feeling  of 
other  people ;  whereupon  Miss  Squeers  made  some  general  rcniarl^ 
touching  the  danger  of  associating  with  low  persons,  in  which  Miss 
l^nce  entirely  coincided,  observing  that  it  was  very  true  indeed,  and 
^  had  thought  so  a  long  time. 
,  ^  Tflda,"  exclaimed  Miss  Squeers  with  dignity,  "  I  hate  you." 

I*  Ah!  There's  no  love  lost  between  us  I  assure  you,"  said  Miss 
"ice,  tyinff  her  bonnet  strings  vrith  a  jerk.  "  You'll  cry  your  eyes 
wt  when  1  m  gone,  you  know  you  will." 

""  I  scorn  your  words.     Minx,"  said  Miss  Squeers. 

"  You  pay  me  a  great  compliment  when  you  say  so,"  answered  the 
fcillei's  daughter,  curtseying  very  low.  "  Wish  you  a  very  good  night, 
Wam,  and  pleasant  dreams  attend  your  sleep." 

^ith  this  parting  benediction  Miss  Price  swept  from  the  room,  followed 
°y  the'huee  Yorkshireman,  who  exchanged  with  Nicholas  at  parting, 
^  peculiarly  expressive  scowl  with  which  the  cut-and-thrust  counts 
m  meb-dramatic  performances  inform  each  other  they  will  meet  again, 

"Hiey  were  no  sooner  gone  than  Miss  Squeers  fulfilled  the  prediction 
^  her  quondam  friend  by  giving  vent  to  a  most  copious  burst  of  tears* 
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imd  uttering  Tarions  dkmal  lamentations  and  incolieient  woTds,  Ni<* 
cholas  stood  looking  on  for  a  few  seconds,  rather  donbtfnl  what  to  do, 
but  feeling  nncertam  whether  the  fit  would  end  in  his  beinff  embraced 
or  scratched,  and  considering  that  either  infliction  would  be  equally 
agreeable,  he  walked  off  very  quietly  while  Miss  Squeers  was  moaning 
in  her  pocket-handkerchief 

^^  This  is  one  consequence,"  thought  Nicholas,  when  he  had  groped 
his  way  to  the  dark  sleepine-room,  ^^  of  my  cursed  readiness  to  adapt 
myself  to  any  society  into  which  chance  carries  me.  If  I  had  sat  mute 
and  motionless,  as  I  might  have  done,  this  would  not  JiaTe  happened/'^ 

He  listened  for  a  few  minutes,  but  all  was  quiet. 

^^  I  was  glad,"  he  murmured,  ^  to  grasp  at  any  rriief  from  the  sight 
of  this  drewlful  place,  or  the  presence  of  its  vile  master.  I  have  set 
these  people  by  the  ears  and  made  two  new  enemies,  where.  Heaven 
knovrs,  I  needed  none.  Well,  it  is  a  just  punishment  for  having  for- 
gotten, even  for  an  hour,  what  is  anmnd  me  now/' 

So  saybff,  he  felt  his  way  among  the  throng  of  weaiy-heaited 
sleepers,  and  crept  into  his  poor  bed. 


CHAPTER  X. 

HOW  MR.   RALPH    MICKLEBY    PROVIDED  FOR  HIS   NIECE    AND  SISTER- 
IN-LAW. 

On  the  second  morning  after  the  departure  of  Nicholas  for  Yorkshire, 
Kate  Nickleby  sat  in  a  very  faded  chair  raised  upon  a  vay  dusfey 
throne  in  Miss  La  Creev/s  room,  giving  that  lady  a  sitting  for  the 
portrait  upon  which  she  was  engaged ;  and  towards  the  fall  perfection 
of  which,  Miss  La  Creevy  had  had  the  street-door  case  brought  vp 
stairs,  in  order  that  she  might  be  the  better  able  to  infuse  into  the 
counterfeit  countenance  of  Miss  Nickleby  a  bright  salmon  flesh-tint 
which  she  had  originally  hit  upon  while  executing  the  miniature  of  fl 
young  officer  therein  contained,  and  which  bright  salmon  flesh-tint  wafl 
considered  by  Miss  La  Creevy^s  chief  friends  and  patrons,  to  be  quite  a 
novelty  in  art :  as  indeed  it  was. 

**  I  think  I  have  caught  it  now,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy.  •*  The  very 
shade.     This  will  be  the  sweetest  portrait  I  have  ever  done,  certamly." 

^^  It  will  be  your  genius  that  makes  it  so,  then,  I  am  sure,"  replied 
Kate,  smiling. 

**  No,  no,  I  won't  allow  that,  my  dear,'*  rejoined  Miss  La  Creevy. 
*'  It's  a  very  nice  subject — a  very  nice  subject,  indeed — though  oi 
course,  something  depends  upon  the  mode  of  treatment." 

**  And  not  a  httle,"  observed  Kate. 

**  Why,  my  dear,  you  are  right  there,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy,  **  in 
the  main  you  are  right  there ;  though  I  don't  allow  that  it  isof  snch 
very  great  importance  in  the  present  case.  Ah !  The  difficulties  of  ait 
my  dear,  are  great." 
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^  They  mwi  be,  I  haye  no  doubt,"  said  Kate,  humouring  her  good- 
BitiiRd  little  frigid. 

"•  They  are  beyond  anything  you  can  form  the  faintest  conception  of,** 
replied  Miss  La  Creery.  *^  What  with  bringing  out  eyes  with  all  one's 
power,  and  keeping  down  noses  with  all  one's  force,  and  adding  to 
iieads,  and  taking  away  teeth  altogether,  you  have  no  idea  of  the 
troiiUe  one  little  miniature  is." 

*^  The  lemuneration  can  scarcely  repay  you,"  said  Kate. 

"'  Why,  it  does  not,  and  that's  the  truth,"  answered  Miss  La  CresTy  ; 
*  and  then  pec^le  are  so  dissatisfied  and  unreasonable,  that  nine  times 
•at  of  ten  there's  no  pleasure  in  painting  them.  Sometimes  they  say, 
^  Oh,  ho^v^  Teiy  serious  you  have  made  me  look,  Miss  La  Creevy !'  and 
at  others,  ^  La,  Miss  La  Creevy,  how  very  smirking !'  when  the  very 
esBeoce  of  a  good  portrait  is,  that  it  must  be  either  serious  or  smirking, 
IT  it  8  BO  portrait  at  all." 

**  Indeed !"  sud  Kate,  laughing. 

*^  Certainly,  my  dear ;  be<»u8e  the  sitters  are  always  either  the  one 
or  the  other,"  replied  Miss  La  Creevy.  *^  Look  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
An  ihoee  beKutifhl  shiny  portraits  of  gentlemen  in  black  velvet  waist* 
coats,  with  their  fists  doubled  up  on  round  tables  or  marble  slabs,  are 
loious,  you  know;  and  all  the  ladies  who  are  playing  with  little 
jMiaaok,  or  little  dogs,  or  little  children — it's  the  same  rule  in  art,  only 
Taiying  the  objects---are  smirking.  In  feet,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy,  sinking 
her  voice  to  a  confidential  whisper,  ^'  there  are  only  two  styles  of  per* 
tisit  painting,  the  serious  and  the  smirk;  and  we  always  use  the  serious 
fbrprofessicmal  people  (except  actors  sometimes),  and  the  smirk  for  pri- 
Tzte  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  don't  care  so  much  about  looking  clever." 

Kate  seemed  highly  amused  by  this  information,  and  Miss  La  Creevy 
wait  on  painting  and  talking  with  immovable  complacency. 

^  What  a  number  of  officers  you  seem  to  paint !"  said  Kate,  availing 
hendf  of  a  panse  in  the  discourse,  and  glancing  round  the  room. 

'^Number  of  what,  child?"  inquired  Miss  La  Creevy,  looking  up 
from  her  work.  ^*  Character  portraits,  oh  yes — ^they're  not  real  mibtary 
men,  you  know." 

«  No !" 

'^  Bless  your  heart,  of  course  not ;  only  clerks  and  that,  who  hire  a 
uniform  coat  to  be  painted  in  and  send  it  here  in  a  carpet  bag.  Some 
aitista,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy,  ''  keep  a  red  coat,  and  charge  seven-and- 
sizpence  extra  for  hire  and  carmine ;  but  I  don't  do  that  myself,  for  I 
donl  consider  it  legitimate." 

Drawing  herself  up  as  though  she  plumed  herself  greatly  upon  not 
lesorting  to  these  lures  to  catch  sitters,  Miss  La  Creevy  applied  herself 
BKMre  intently  to  her  task,  only  raising  her  head  occasionally  to  look  with 
OBspeakable  satisfaction  at  some  touch  she  had  just  put  in,  and  now 
and  then  giving  Miss  Nickleby  to  understand  what  particular  feature 
Bhe  was  at  work  upon  at  the  moment ;  '^  not,"  she  expressly  observed, 
^  that  you  should  make  it  up  for  painting,  my  dear,  but  because  it's 
oor  eastom  sometunes,  to  tell  ritters  what  part  we  arc  upon,  in  order 
ihat  if  there's  any  particular  expression  they  want  introduced,  they 
i>ay  throw  it  in  at  the  time,  you  know." 
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^^  And  when,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy,  after  a  long  silence,  to  wit,  an 
interral  of  full  a  minute  and  a  half,  ^^  when  do  you  expect  to  see  your 
nncle  again  ?  " 

^^  I  scarcely  know ;  I  had  expected  to  have  seen  him  before  now," 
repHed  Kate.  '^  Soon  I  hope,  for  this  state  of  uncertainty  is  woise 
than  anything." 

^  I  suppose  he  has  money,  hasn't  he  ?  "  inquired  Miss  La  Creevy. 

"  He  is  very  rich  I  have  heard,"  rejoined  Kate.  **  I  don't  know  that 
he  is,  hut  I  believe  so." 

^^  Ah,  you  may  depend  upon  it  he  is,  or  he  wouldn't  be  so  surly," 
remarked  Miss  La  Creevy,  who  was  an  odd  little  mixture  of  shrewdness 
and  simplicity.     *^  When  a  man  s  a  bear  he  is  generally  pretty  inde- 
pendent." 
.   ^'  His  manner  is  rouffh,"  said  Kate. 

*'  Rough ! "  cried  Miss  La  Creevy,  "  a  porcupine's  a  feather-bed  to 
him.     I  never  met  with  such  a  cross-grained  old  savage." 

"  It  is  only  his  manner,  I  believe,"  observed  Kate,  timidly,  "  he  was 
disappointed  in  early  life  I  think  I  have  heard,  or  has  had  his  temper 
soured  by  some  calamity.  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  ill  of  him  until 
I  knew  he  deserved  it." 

'*  Well ;  that's  very  rifi;ht  and  proper,"  observed  the  miniature 
painter,  ^'  and  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  be  the  cause  of  your  doing 
BO.  But  now  mightn't  he,  without  feeling  it  himself,  make  you  and 
your  mama  some  nice  little  allowance  that  would  keep  *'you  both 
comfortable  until  you  were  well  married,  and  be  a  little  fortune 
to  her  afterwards  ?  What  would  a  hundred  a  year,  for  instance,  be  to 
him?" 

'^  I  don't  know  what  it  would  be  to  him,"  said  Kate,  with  great 
energy,  *^  but  it  would  be  that  to  me  I  would  rather  die  than  take." 

"  Heyday ! "  cried  Miss  La  Creevy. 

"  A  dependence  upon  him,"  said  Kate,  "  would  embitter  my  whole 
life.     I  should  feel  begging  a  far  less  degradation." 

"  Well ! "  exclaimed  Miss  La  Creevy.  "  This  of  a  relation  whom 
you  will  not  hear  an  indifferent  person  speak  ill  of,  my  dear,  sounds 
oddly  enough,  I  conf(«s." 

"  I  dare  say  it  does,"  replied  Kate,  speaking  more  gently,  "  indeed 
I  am  sure  it  must.  I — 1-— only  mean  that  with  the  feelings  and  recol* 
lection  of  better  times  upon  me,  I  could  not  bear  to  live  on  anybody's 
bounty — ^not  his  particularly,  but  anybody's." 

Miss  La  Creevy  looked  slyly  at  her  companion,  as  if  she  doubted 
whether  Ralph  himself  were  not  the  subject  of  dislike,  but  seeing  that 
her  young  friend  was  distressed,  made  no  remark. 

^'  I  only  ask  of  him,"  continued  Kate,  whose  tears  fell  while  she 
spoke,  ^^  that  he  will  move  so  little  out  of  his  way  in  my  behalf,  as  to 
enable  me  by  his  recommendation — only  by  his  recommendation — ^to 
earn,  literally,  my  bread  and  remain  with  my  mother.  Whether  we 
shall  ever  taste  happiness  again,  depends  upon  the  fortunes  of  my  dear 
brother ;  but  if  he  will  do  this,  and  Nicholas  only  tells  us  that  he  is 
well  and  cheerful,  I  shall  be  contented." 

As  she  ceased  to  speak  there  was  a  rustling  behind  the  screen  which 
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stood  between  her  and  the  door,  and  some  person  knocked  at  the 
muDSoot. 
*^  Come  in  whoerer  it  is/'  cried  Miss  La  Creevy. 
Hie  person  complied,  and  coming  forward  at  once,  gave  to  view  the 
kam  and  features  of  no  less  an  individual  than  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby 
himself. 

^  Yoor  servant,  ladies,"  said  Ralph,  looking  sharply  at  them  by 
tons.  ^^  You  were  talking  so  loud  that  I  was  unable  to  make  you  hear.'* 
When  the  man  of  business  had  a  more  than  commonly  vicious  snarl 
hnking  at  his  heart,  he  had  a  trick  of  almost  concealing  his  eyes  under 
their  thick  and  protruding  brows  for  an  instant,  and  then  displaying 
them  in  their  full  keenness.  As  he  did  so  now,  and  tried  to  keep  dowii 
the  smile  which  parted  his  thin  compressed  lips,  and  puckered  up  the 
had  lines  about  his  mouth,  they  both  felt  certain  that  some  part,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  their  recent  conversation  had  been  overheard. 

"  I  called  in  on  my  way  up  stairs,  more  than  half  ekpecting  to  fin<) 
jw  here,"  said  Ralph,  addressing  his  niece,  aiid  looking  contemptuously 
It  the  portrait.     ^^  Is  that  my.  niece's  portrait,  ma'am?" 

**  Yes  it  is,  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy,  vnth  a  very 
sprigbtty  air,  ^^  and  between  you  and  ine  and  the  post.  Sir,  it  will  be  a 
my  nice  portrait  too,  though  I  say  it  who  am  the  painter." 

*^  Don't  trouble  yourself  to  show  it  to  me,  ma'am,"  cried  Ralph, 
moving  away,  ^^  I  have  no  eye  for  likenesses.     Is  it  nearly  finished  ? " 
^  Why,  yes,"  replied  Miss  La  Creevy,  considering  with  the  pencil^ 

end  of  her  brush  in  her  mouth.     ^^  Two  sittings  more  will " 

^  Have  them  at  once,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph.     ^^  She'll  have  no  time 
to  idle  over  fooleries  after  to-morrow.     Work,  ma'am,  work ;  we  must 
all  vrork.     Have  you  let  your  lodgings,  ma'am  ?  " 
**  I  have  not  put  a  bill  up  yet,  Sir." 

*^  Pat  it  up  at  once,  ma'am ;  they  won't  want  the  rooms  after  this 
ireek,  or  if  they  do,  can't  pay  for  them.  Now,  my  dear,  if  you're  ready, 
well  lose  no  more  time." 

With  an  assumption  of  kindness  which  sat  worse  upon  him,  even 
than  his  usual  manner,  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  motioned  to  the  young 
lady  to  precede  him,  and  bowing  gravely  to  Miss  La  Creevy,  closed  the 
do<nr  and  followed  up  stairs,  where  Mrs.  Nickleby  received  him  with 
many  expressions  of  regard.  Stopping  them  somewhat  abruptly,  Ralph 
waved  his  hand  with  ah  impatient  gesture,  and  proceeded  to  the  object 
of  lus  Yisit. 
*^  I  have  found  a  situation  for  your  daughter,  ma'am,"  said  Ralphs 
**  Well,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby.  «  Now,  I  vdll  say  that  that  is 
^ndy  just  what  I  have  expected  of  you.  *•  Depend  upon  it,'  I  said  to 
Kate  only  yesterday  morning  at  breakfast,  ^  that  after  your  uncle  has 
provided  in  that  most  ready  manner  for  Nicholas,  he  will  not  leave  us 
ontil  he  has  done  at  least  the  same  for  you.'  These  were  my  very 
words  as  near  as  I  remember.     Kate,  my  dear,  why  don't  you  thank 

your" 

^'  Let  me  proceed,  ma'am,  pray,"  said  Ralph,  interrupting  his  sister* 
ui-law  in  the  full  torrent  of  her  discourse. 
^  Kate,  my  love,  let  your  uncle  proceed,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 
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*^  I  am  moflt  anxious  that  he  l^ould,  mama,"  xe|oi]ied  Kate. 

*^  Well,  my  dear,  if  you  are  anxious  that  he  should,  you  had  better 
allow  your  uncle  to  say  what  he  has  to  say,  without  interruption," 
ohserved  Mrs.  Nickkhy,  with  many  small  nods  and  frowns.  ^'  Your 
nnde's  time  is  very  valuahle,  my  deu ;  and  however  desirous  you  may 
be — and  naturally  desirous,  as  I  am  sure  any  affectionate  relations  who 
have  seen  so  little  of  yonr  uncle  as  we  have»  must  natuially  be— 40 
Jmytract  the  pleasure  of  having  him  among  us,  still  we  are  bound  not 
to  he  selfish,  but  to  take  into  consideration  the  important  nature  of  his 
€ooupations  in  the  city." 

«« I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph  with  a  scaxoely 
perceptible  sneer.  ^  An  absence  of  business  habits  in  this  fenuly  leads 
apparently  to  a  great  waste  of  words  before  bnaness — ^when  it  does 
eome  under  consideration — ^is  arrived  at,  at  alL" 

^'  I  fear  it  is  so  indeed,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby  with  a  mgh.  ^<  Tour 
poor  broihe^— "S 

*^  My  poor  brother,  ma'am,"  interposed  Ralph  tartly,  *'  had  no  idea 
what  business  wafr— was  unacquainted,  I  verily  believe,  with  the  very 
meaning  of  the  word." 

^*  I  fear  he  was,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  with  her  handkerchief  to  hei 
eyes.  ^^  If  it  hadn't  been  for  me,  I  don't  know  what  would  haye 
become  of  him." 

What  strange  creatures  we  are !  The  slight  bait  so  skilfully  thrown 
out  by  Ralph  on  their  first  interview  was  dangling  on  the  hook  yet. 
At  every  small  deprivation  or  discomfort  which  presented  itself  in  the 
course  of  the  four-and-twenty  hours  to  remind  her  of  her  straitened  and 
altered  circumstances,  peevish  visions  of  her  dow^  of  one  thousand 
pounds  had  arisen  before  Mrs.  Nickleby's  mind,  until  at  last  she  had 
come  to  persuade  herself  that  of  all  her  late  husband's  creditors  she  was 
the  worst  used  and  the  most  to  be  pitied.  And  yet  she  had  loved  him 
dearly  for  many  years,  and  had  no  greater  share  of  selfishness  than 
is  the  usual  lot  of  mortals.  Such  is  the  irritability  of  sudden  poverty. 
A  decent  annuity  would  have  restored  her  thoughts  to  their  old  train 
at  once. 

^'  Repining  is  of  no  use,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph.  *^  Of  all  fruitless 
errands,  sending  a  tear  to  look  after  a  day  that  is  gone  is  the  most  fruit- 
less." 

«'  So  tt  is,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Nickleby.     «  So  it  is." 

"  As  you  feel  so  keenly  in  your  own  purse  and  person  the  conse- 
quences of  inattention  to  business,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph,  *^  I  am  sure 
you  will  impress  upon  your  children  the  necessity  of  attaching  them- 
selves to  it  early  in  life." 

'^  Of  course  I  must  see  that,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Nickleby.  ^^  Sad  expe- 
rience, you  know,  brother-in-law — .  Kate,  my  dear,  put  that  down  in 
the  next  letter  to  Nicholas,  or  remind  me  to  do  it  if  I  write." 

Ralph  paused  for  a  few  moments,  and  seeing  that  he  had  now  made 
pretty  sure  of  the  mother  in  case  the  daughter  objected  to  his  proposi- 
tion, went  on  to  say— 

'*  The  situation  that  I  have  made  interest  to  procure,  ma'am,  is  with 
^-with  a  milliner  and  dress-maker,  in  short." 
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^  A  milfiiier !  '^  cried  Mre.  Nickleby. 

**  A  milliner  and  dress-maker,  ma'am,''  replied  Ralph.  **  Drees* 
mkers  in  London,  as  I  need  not  remind  you,  ma'am,  who  are  so  well 
acqnainted  with  aU  matters  in  the  ordinary  rontine  of  life,  make  laxge 
foitone8,keep  equipages,  and  become  persons  of  great  wealth  and  fortune." 

Now,  the  first  ideas  called  up*in  Mrs.  Nickleb/s  mind  by  the  words 
miltiner  and  dress-maker  were  connected  with  certain  wicker  baskets 
iined  with  black  oflskin,  which  she  remembered  to  have  seen  carried 
io  and  fro  in  the  streets,  but  as  Ralph  proceeded  these  disappeared,  and 
woe  replaced  by  visions  of  large  houses  at  the  West  End,  neat  private 
cnriages,  and  a  banker^s  book,  all  of  which  images  succeeded  each  other 
with  such  rapidity,  that  he  had  no  sooner  finished  speaking  than  she 
sodded  her  head  and  said,  **  Very  true,"  with  great  appearance  of 
flte&cCion* 

^  What  your  uncle  says  is  very  true,  Kate,  my  dear,"  said  Mn. 
Niddeby.  **  I  recollect  when  your  poor  papa  and  I  came  to  town 
after  we  wero  married,  that  a  young  lady  brought  me  home  a  chip 
cottage  bonnet,  with  white  and  green  trimming,  and  green  persian 
fining,  in  her  own  carriage,  which  drove  up  to  the  door  rail  gallop  ;— 
li  leasi,  I  aan  not  quite  certain  whether  it  was  her  own  carriage  or  ft 
hackney  chariot,  but  I  remember  very  well  that  the  horse  dropped 
down  dead  as  he  was  turning  round,  and  that  your  poor  papa  said  he 
hadn't  had  any  com  for  a  fortnight." 

This  anecdote,  so  strikingly  ulustrative  of  the  opulence  of  milliners, 
was  not  received  with  any  great  demonstration  of  feeling,  inasmuch  as 
Kate  hung  down  her  head  while  it  was  relating,  and  Riuph  manifested 
vay  intelligible  symptoms  of  extreme  impatience. 

^  The  lady^s  name^"  said  Ralph,  hastily  striking  in,  ^^  is  Mantalini— 
Madame  Mantalini.  I  know  her.  She  lives  near  Cavendish  Square. 
If  ytmr  daughter  is  disposed  to  try  after  the  situation,  I'll  take  her 
there  directly  " 

^  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  your  uncle,  my  love  ?  "  inquired  Mrs. 
IHddeby. 

"  A  great  deal,"  replied  Kate ;  "  but  not  now.  I  would  rather 
speak  to  him  when  we  are  alone ; — ^it  will  save  his  time  if  I  thank  him 
iid  say  what  I  wish  to  say  to  him  as  we  walk  along." 

Witii  these  words  Kate  hurried  away,  to  hide  the  traces  of  emotion 
tiiat  were  stealing  down  her  tace^  and  to  prepare  herself  for  the  walk, 
white  Mrs.  Nickleby  amused  her  brother-in-law  by  giving  him,  with 
snny  tears,  a  detailed  account  of  the  dimensions  of  a  rosewood  cabinet 
piano  they  had  possessed  in  thor  dxy»  of  affluence,  together  with  a 
numite  description  of  eight  drawing-room  chairs  with  turned  legs  and 
sieen  chintz  squabs  to  match  the  curtains,  which  had  cost  two  pounds 
nlleen  shillincs  a-piece,  and  went  at  the  sale  for  a  meie  nothing. 

These  remmiscences  were  at  length  cut  short  by  Kate's  return  in 
her  walking  dress,  when  Ralph,  who  had  been  fretting  and  fuming 
during  the  whole  time  of  her  absence,  lost  no  time,  and  used  very 
httle  ceremony,  in  descending  into  the  street. 

**  Now,"  he  said,  taking  her  arm,  ^^  walk  as  fast  as  you  can,  and 
ycull  get  into  the  step  that  youll  have  to  walk  to  business  with  every 
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morninc^.^    So  saTing,  he  led  Kate  off  at  a  good  rouiid  pace  towards 
Oayendtsh  Square. 

*^  I  am  very  mnch  obliged  to  you,  unole,"  said  the  young  lady,  after 
they  had  hurried  on  in  silence  for  some  time ;  ^'  very." 
'    "  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Ralph.     "  I  hope  you'll  do  yohr  duty." 

*'  I  will  try  to  please,  uncle,"  replied  Kate;  '*  indeed  I — " 

"  Don't  begin  to  cry,"  growled  Ralph;  "  I  hate  crying." 
*    '*  It's  very  foolish,  I  know,  uncle,"  began  poor  Kate.  ] 

^^  It  is,"  replied  Ralph,  stopping  her  short,  ^^  and  very  affected 
besides.     Let  me  see  no  more  of  it." 

Perhaps  this  was  not  the  best  way  to  dry  the  tears  of  a  young  and 
sensitive  female  about  to  make  her  first  entry  on  an  entirely  new  scene 
of  life,  among  cold  and  uninterested  strangers;  but.it  had  its  effect 
notwithstanding.  Kate  coloured  deeply,  breathed  quickly  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  walked  on  with  a  finrier  and  ihore  determined  step. 

It  was  a  curious  contrast  to  see  how  the  timid  country  girl  shifudc 
through  .the  crowd  that  hurried  up  and  down  the  streets,  giving  ^ay 
to  the  press  of  people,  and  clinging  closely  to  Ralph  as  tnOugn  she 
feared  to  lose  him  in  the  throng ;  and  how  the  stem  and  hard-featured 
man  of  business  went  doggedly  on,  elbowing  the  passengers  aside,  and 
now  and  then  exchanging  a  gruff  salutation  with  some  pas6ii^ 
acquaintance,  who  turned  to  look  back  upon  his  pretty  charge  with 
looks  expressive  of  surprise,  and  seemed  to  wonder  at  the  ill-assorted 
companionship.  But  it  \^ould  have  been  a  stranger  contrast  still,  to 
have  read  the  hearts  that  were  beating  side  by  side ;  to  have  had  laid 
bare  the  gentle  innocence  of  the  one,  and  the  rugged  villany  of  the 
other ;  to  have  hung  upon  the  guileless  thoughts  of  the  affectionate 
girl,  and  been  amaz&d  that  among  all  the  wily  plots  and  calculations 
of  the  old  man,  there  should  not  be  one  word  or  figure  denoting 
thought  of  death  or  of  the  grave.  But  so  it  was ;  and  stranger  still 
— ^though  this  is  a  thing  of  every  day — the  warm  youn^  heart  palpi- 
tated with  a  thousand  anxieties  and  apprehensions,  while  that  of  the 
old  worldly  man  lay  rusting  in  its  cell,  beating  only  as  a  piece  of 
cunning  mechanism,  and  yielding  no  one  throb  of  hope,  or  fear,  or  love, 
or  care,  for  any  living  thing. 

^'  Uncle,"  said  Kate,  when  she  judged  they  must  be  near  their 
destination,  ^'  I  must  ask  one  question  of  you.   I  am  to  live  at  home?" 

"  At  home ! "  replied  Ralph ;  "  where's  that  ?  "  : 

^'  I  mean  with  my  mother — the  widow"  said  Kate,  emphatically. 

^'  You  will  live,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  here,"  rejoined  Ralph  ; 
^^for  here  you  will  take  your  meals,  and  here  you  will  be  from 
morning  till  night ;  occasionally  perhaps  till  morning  again." 

^^  But  at  night,  I  mean,"  said  Kate ;  ^^  I  cannot  leave  her,  uncle. 
I  must  have  some  place  that  I  can  call  a  home ;  it  will  be  wherever 
she  is,  you  know,  and  may  be  a  very  humble  one." 

'^  May  be  !  "  said  Ralph,  walking  faster  in  the  impatience  provoked 
by  the  remark,  '^  must  be,  you  mean.  May  be  a  humble  one  !  Is  the 
girl  mad  ?  " 

*^The  word  slipped  from  my  lips,  I  did  not  mean  it  indeed," 
urged  Kate. 
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"  I  hope  not,'*  said  Ralph. 

"  But  my  question,  uncle ;  you  have  not  answered  it." 
'   "  Why,  I  anticipated  something  of  the  kind,"  said  Ralph ;  "  and 
—though  I  object  very  strongly,  mind — have  provided  against  it.     I 
spoke  of  you  as  an  out-of-door  worker ;  so  you  will  go  to  this  home 
that  may  be  humble,  every  night." 

There  was  comfort  in  this.  Kate  poured  forth  many  thanks  for 
her  uncle's  consideration,  which  Ralph  received  as  if  he  had  deserved 
them  all,  and  they  arrived  without  any  further  conversation  at  the 
dress-maker's  door,  which  displayed  a  very  large  plate,  with  Madame 
Mantalini's  name  and  occupation,  and  was  approached  by  a  handsome 
flight  of  steps.  There  was  a  shop  to  the  house,  but  it  was  let  off  to 
an  importer  of  otto  of  roses.  Madame  Mantalini*s  show-rooms  were 
on  the  first  floor,  a  fact  which  was  notified  ^  the  nobility  and  gentry 
by  the  casual  exhibition  near  the  handsomely  curtained  windows  of 
two  or  three  elegant  bonnets  of  the  newest  fashion,  and  some  costly 
gannents  in  the  most  approved  taste. 

A  liveried  footman  opened  the  door,  and  in  reply  to  Ralph's  inquiry 
whether  Madame  Mantalini  was  .at  home,  ushered  them  through  a 
handsome  hall,  and  up  a  spacious  staircase,  into  the  show  saloon^ 
which  comprised  two  spacious  drawing-rooms,  and  exhibited  an 
immense  variety  of  superb  dresses  and  materials  for  dresses,  some 
arranged  ou  stands,  others  laid  carelessly  on  sofas,  and  others  again 
scattered  over -the  carpet,  hanging  upon  the  cheval  glasses,  or  mingling 
in  some  other  way  with  the  nch  furniture  of  various  descriptions, 
which  was  profusely  displayed. 

They  waited  here  a'  much  longer  time  than  was  agreeable  to  Mr. 
Ralph  Nickleby,  who  eyed  the  gaudy  firippery  about  him  with  very 
little  concern,  and  was  at  length  about  to  pull  the  bell,  when  a 
gentleman  suddenly  popped  his  head  into  the  room,  and  seeing  some- 
Dody  there  as  suddenly  popped  it  out  again. 

"Here.     HoUo !"  cried  Ralph.     **  Who's  that  ?  " 

At  the  sound  of  Ralph's  voice  the  head  reappeared,  and  the  mouth 
displaying  a  very  long  row  of  very  white  teeth,  uttered  in  a  mincing 
tone  the  words,  "  Demmit.  What,  Nickleby !  oh,  demmit ! "  Having 
ottered  which  ejaculations,  the  gentleman  advanced,  and  shook  hands 
with  Ralph  with  great  warmth.  He  was  dressed  in  a  gorgeous  morn- 
ing gown,  with  a  waistcoat  and  Turkish  trousers  of  the  same  pattern, 
a  pink  silk  neckerchief,  and  bright  green  slippers,  and  had  a  very  copious 
watch-chain  wound  round  his  body.  Moreover,  he  had  whiskers  and  a 
moustache,  both  dyed  black  and  gracefully  curled. 

**  Demmit,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  want  me,  do  you,  demmit  V 
said  this  gentleman,  smiting  Ralph  on  the  shoulder. 

^^  Not  yet,"  s^id  Ralph,  sarcastically. 

"  Ha !  ha !  demmit,"  cried  the  gentleman ;  when  wheeling  round  to 
laugh  with  greater  elegance,  he  encountered  Kate  Nickleby,  who  was 
standing  near. 

"  My  niece,"  said  Ralph. 

^  I  remember,"  said  the  gentleman,  striking  his  nose  with  the  knuckle 
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of  his  forefinger  as  a  chastening  for  his  forgetfuhiess.  ^'  Demmit,  I 
remember  what  you  come  for.  Step  this  way,  Nickleby ;  my  dear,  will 
you  follow  me  ?  Ha !  ha !  They  all  follow  me,  Nickleby ;  fdways 
did,  demmit,  always." 

Giving;  loose  to  the  playfulness  of  his  imagination  after  this  fashion, 
the  gentleman  led  the  way  to  a  private  sitting-room  on  the  second  floor 
scarcely  less  elegantly  furnished  than  the  apartment  below,  where  the 
presence  of  a  silver  coflee-pot,  an  egg-shell,  and  sloppy  china  for  on^ 
seemed  to  show  that  he  had  just  breakfasted. 

^^  Sit  down,  my  dear,"  said  the  gentleman :  first  staring  Miss 
Nickleby  out  of  countenance,  and  then  griniung  in  delight  at  the 
achiovement.  ^'  This  cursed  high  room  takes  one's  oreath  away.  These 
infernal  sky  parlours — I'm  afraid  I  must  move,  Nickleby." 

"  I  would,  by  all  means,"  replied  Ealph,  looking  bitterly  round. 

"  What  a  demd  rum  fellow  you  are,  Nickleby,"  said  the  gentleman, 
^'  the  demdest,  longest-headed,  queerest-tempered  old  coiner  of  gold  and 
silver  ever  was — demmit." 

Having  complimented  Ralph  to  this  effect,  the  gentleman  rang  the 
bell,  and  stared  at  Miss  Nickleby  till  it  was  answered,  when  he  left  off 
to  bid  the  man  desire  his  mistress  to  come  directly;  after. which  he 
began  again,  and  left  off  no  more  till  Madame  Mantalini  appeared. 

The  £ress-maker  was  a  buxom  person,  haftdsomely  dressed  and  rathet 
good-looking,  but  much  older  than  the  gentleman  in  the  Turkish 
trousers,  whom  she  had  wedded  some  six  months  before.  His  name 
was  originally  Muntle ;  but  it  had  been  converted,  by  an  easy  tranffl- 
tion,  into  Mantalini :  the  lady  rightly  considering  that  an  English 
appellation  would  be  of  serious  injury  to  the  business.  He  had  married 
on  his  whiskers,  upon  which  property  he  had  previously  subsi^;ed  in  a 
genteel  manner  for  some  years,  and  which  he  had  recently  improved 
after  patient  cultivation  by  the  addition  of  a  moustache,  which  promised 
to  secure  him  an  easy  independence :  his  share  in  the  labours  of  the 
business  being  at  present  confined  to  spending  the  money,  and  occa- 
sionally when  that  ran  short,  driving  to  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  to  procure 
discount — at  a  per  centage— for  the  customers'  bills. 

^'  My  life,"  said  Mr.  Mantalini,  ^'  what  a  demd  devil  of  a  time  you 
have  been  I " 

"  I  didn  t  even  know  Mr.  Nickleby  was  here,  my  love,"  said  Madame 
Mantalini. 

''  Then  what  a  doubly  demd  infernal  rascal  that  footman  must  be,  my 
soul,"  remonstrated  Mr.  Mantalini. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Madame,  "  that  is  entirely  your  fault." 
*  My  fault,  my  heart's  joy  ?" 

^  Certainly,"  returned  the  lady ;  "  what  can  you  expect,  dearest,  if 
you  will  not  correct  the  man  ?  " 

"  Correct  the  man,  my  soul's  delight  1" 

^^  Yes ;  I  am  sure  he  wants  speaking  to,  badly  enough,"  said  Madame, 
pouting. 

"  Then  do  not  vex  itself,"  said  Mr.  Mantalini ;  "  he  shall  be  horse- 
whipped till  he  cries  out  demnebly."  With  this  promise  Mr.  Manta- 
lini  kissed  Madame  Mantalini,  and  after  that  perfonnance  Madame 
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Mantalini  palled  Mr.  Mantalini  plajrfollf  by  the  ear^  which  done  ihey 
descended  to  business. 

^^  Now,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph,  who  had  looked  on  at  all  this,  with 
such  scorn  as  few  men  can  express  in  looks,  ^^  this  is  my  niece." 

**'  Just  so,  Mr.  Nickleby,"  replied  Madame  MantaUni,  surye3ring  Kate 
from  head  to  foot  and  back  again.     *^  Can  you  speak  French,  cluld  ?" 

*^  Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  Kate,  not  daring  to  look  up ;  for  she  felt  that 
the  eyes  of  the  odious  man  in  the  dressing-gown  were  directed  towards 
her. 

^  like  a  demd  native  ?"  asked  the  husband. 

Miss  Nickleby  offered  no  reply  to  this  inquiry,  but  turned  her  back 
upon  the  questioner,  as  if  addressing  herself  to  make  answer  to  what  his 
wife  might  demand. 

*^  We  keep  twenty  young  women  constantly  employed  in  the  esta- 
blishment," said  Madame. 

Indeed,  ma'am !"  replied  Kate,  timidly. 

Yes  ;  and  some  of  'em  demd  handsome,  too,"  said  the  master. 

^  Mantalini !"  exclaimed  his  wife^  in  an  awful  voice. 

^  My  senses'  idol ! "  said  Mantalini. 

^  Do  you  wish  to  break  my  heart  ?  " 

^Not  ioT  twenty  thousand  hemispheres  populated  with— with— 
with  little  ballet-dancers,"  replied  Mantalini  in  a  poetical  strain. 

*•*"  Then  you  will,  if  3ron  persevere  in  that  mode  of  speaking,"  said  his 
wife.     ^^  What  can  Mr.  Nickleby  think  when  he  hears  you  ?  " 

*'Oh!  Nothing,  ma'am,  nothing,"  replied  Ralph.  ^  I  know  his 
amiable  nature,  and  yours, — mere  little  remarks  that  give  a  zest  to 
jour  daily  intercourse ;  lovers'  quarrels  that  add  sweetness  to  those 
domestic  joys  which  promise  to  last  so  long — ^that's  all ;  that's  alL" 

If  an  iron  door  could  be  supposed  to  quarrel  with  its  hinges,  and  to 
make  a  firm  resolution  to  open  with  slow  obstinacy,  and  grind  them  to 
powder  in  the  process,  it  would  emit  a  pleasanter  sound  in  so  doing, 
than  did  these  words  in  the  rough  and  bitter  voice  in  which  they  were 
uttered  by  Ralph.  Even  Mr.  Mantalini  felt  their  influence,  and  turning 
afifridited  round,  exclaimed — *^  What  a  demd  horrid  croaking !  " 

*^  You  will  pay  no  attention,  if  you  please,  to  what  Mr.  Mantalini 
says,"  observed  his  wife,  addressing  Miss  Nickleby. 
^  I  do  not,  ma'am,"  said  Kate,  with  quiet  contempt. 
^  Mr.  Mantalini  knows  nothing  whatever  about  any  of  the  young 
women,"  continued  Madame,  looking  at  her  husband,  and  speaking 
to  Kate.  *'  If  he  has  seen  any  of  them,  he  must  have  seen  them  in 
the  street  going  to,  or  returning  from,  their  work,  and  not  here.  He 
was  never  even  in  the  room.  I  do  not  allow  it.  AVliat  hours  of  woric 
have  you  been  accustomed  to  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  yet  been  accustomed  to  work  at  all,  ma'am,"  replied 
Kate,  in  a  lovr  voice. 

"For  which  reason  she'll  work  all  the  better  now,"  said  Ralph, 
patting  in  a  word,  lest  this  confession  should  injure  the  negotiation. 
"I  nope  so,"  returned  Madame  Mantalini;   "our  hours  are  from 

mne  to  nine,  with  extra  work  when  we're  very  full  of  business,  for 

"wluch  I  aUow  payment  as  over-time." 
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-    Kate  bowed  her  head  to  intimate  that  she  heaid,  and  was  satisfied. 

^^  Your  meals,"  continued  Madame  Mantalini,  '^  that  is,  dinner  and 
tea,  you  will  take  here.  I  should  think  your  wages  would  aveni^ 
from  five  to  seven  shillings  a-week ;  but  I  can't  give  you  any  certain 
information  on  that  point  until  I  see  what  you  can  do." 

Kate  bowed  her  head  again. 

^^If  you're  ready  to  come,"  said  Madame  MantaUni,  '^you  had 
better  begin  on  Monday  morning  at  nine  exactly,  and  Miss  Knag 
the  forewoman  shall  then  have  directions  to  try  you  with  some  easy 
work  at  first.     Is  there  anything  more,  Mr.  Nickleby  ?  " 

'^  Nothing  more,  ma'am,"  repued  Ralph,  rising. 

^^  Then  I  believe  that's  all,"  said  the  lady.  Having  arrived  at  this 
natural  conclusion,  she  looked  at  the  door,  as  if  she  wished  to  be  gone, 
but  hesitated  notwithstanding,  as  though  unwilling  to  leave  to  Mr.  Man- 
talini  the  sole  honour  of  showing  them  down  stairs.  Ralph  relieved  her 
from  her  perplexity  by  taking  his  departure  without  delay :  Madame 
Mantalini  making  many  gracious  inquiries  why  he  never  came  to  see 
them,  and  Mr.  Mantalmi  anathematizing  the  stairs  with  great  volu- 
bility as  he  followed  them  down,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  Kate  to  look 
round, — a  hope,  however,  which  was  destined  to  remain  ungratified. 

^'  There !"  said  Ralph  when  they  got  into  the  street ;  ^^  now  you're 
provided  for." 

Kate  was  about  to  thank  him  again,  but  he  stopped  her. 

^^  I  had  some  idea,"  he  said,  ^^  of  providing  for  your  mother  in  a  plea- 
sant part  of  the  country — (he  had  a  presentation  to  some  alms-houses 
on  the  borders  of  Cornwall,  which  had  occurred  to  him  more  than  once) 
•^-but  as  you  want  to  be  together,  I  must  do  something  else  for  her. 
She  has  a  little  money  ?  " 

"  A  very  little,"  repUed  Kate. 

^'  A  little  will  go  a  long  way  if  it's  used  sparingly,"  said  Ralph. 
*^  She  must  see  how  long  sue  can  make  it  last,  living  rent  firee.  You 
leave  your  lodgings  on  Saturday  ?" 

**  You  told  us  to  do  so,  uncle." 

*'  Yes ;  there  is  a  house  empty  that  belongs  to  me,  which  I  can  put 
you  into  till  it  is  let,  and  then,  if  nothing  else  turns  up,  perhaps  I  shall 
have  another.     You  must  Uve  there." 

*^  Is  it  far  from  here.  Sir  ?"  inquired  Kate. 

^^  Pretty  well,"  said  Ralph ;  *^  in  another  quarter  of  the  town — at  the 
East  end ;  but  I'll  send  my  derk  down  to  you  at  five  o'clock  on  Satur- 
day to  take  you  there.  Good  bye.  You  know  your  way  ?  Straight  on." 

Coldly  shaking  his  niece's  hand,  Ralph  left  her  at  the  top  of  Regent 
Street,  and  turned  down  a  bye  thoroughfare,  intent  on  schemes  of  money- 
getting.    Kate  walked  sadly  back  to  their  lodgings  in  the  Strand* 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

MB.  NEWMAN  NOCHIHS  INDITCTS    MRS.   AND  HISS  NICKLEBT  INTO   THEIB 

NEW  DWELLING  IN  THE  CITY. 

Mias  Nickleby^s  zeflectioiis  as  she  wended  her  way  homewards,  were 
of  tiiat  desponding  nature  which  the  occurrences  of  the  morning  had 
been  sufficiently  calcuhited  to'  awaken.  Her  uncle's  was  not  a  manner 
fikeiy  to  dispel  any  doubts  or  apprehensions  she  might  have  formed  in 
tbe  ontseiy  neither  was  the  glimpse  she  had  had  of  Madame  Mantalini's 
establiahment  by  any  means  encouraging.  It  was  with  many  gloomy 
forebodings  and  misgiyings,  therefore,  that  she  looked  forward  with  a 
bavy  heart  to  the  opening  of  her  new  career. 

If  her  mother^s  consolations  could  have  restored  her  to  a  pleasanter 
and  more  enviable  state  of  mind,  there  were  abundance  of  them  to  pro- 
dace  the  efiect.  By  the  time  Kate  reached  home,  the  good  lady  had 
oiled  to  mind  two  authentic  cases  of  milliners  who  had  been  possessed 
of  considerable  property,  though  whether  they  had  acquired  it  all  in 
business,  or  had  had  a  capitiQ  to  start  with,  or  had  been  lucky  and 
■airied  to  advantage,  she  could  not  exactly  remember.  However,  as 
Ae  very  logically  remarked,  there  must  have  been  tome  young  person  in 
that  way  of  business,  who  had  made  a  fortune  without  having  anything 
to  begin  with^  and  that  being  taken  for  granted,  why  should  not  Kate 
do  the  same  ?  Miss  La  Creevy,  who  was  a  member  of  the  little  council, 
Tentmed  to  insinuate  some  doubts  relative  to  the  probability  of  Miss 
Nickleby^s  arriving  at  this  happy  consummation  in  the  compass  of  an 
crdinary  lifetime;  but  the  .ffood  lady  set  that  question  entirely  at  rest, 
by  informing  them  that  she  had  a  presentiment  on  the  subject — a  species 
of  second-sight  with  which  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  clenching  every 
aigument  with  the  deceased  Mr.  Nickleby,  and  in  nine  cases  and  three- 
qoarteis  out  of  every  ten,  determining  it  the  wrong  way. 

^  I  ain  afraid  it  is  an  unhealthy  occupation,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy. 
"  I  recollect  ffetting  three  young  miUiners  to  sit  to  me  when  I  first  began 
to  painty  and  I  remember  that  they  were  all  very  pale  and  sickly." 

^Oh!  that^s  not  a  general  rule,  by  any  means,"  observed  Mrs. 
Nickleby ;  ^^  for  I  remember  as  weU  as  if  it  was  only  yesterday,  em- 
ploying one  that  I  was  particularly  recommended  to,  to  make  me  a 
scarlet  doak  at  the  time  when  scarlet  cloaks  were  fashionable,  and  she 
bad  a  very  red  face — a  very  red  face,  indeed." 

^  Perhaps  she  drank,"  suggested  Miss  La  Creevy. 

^  I  don't  know  how  that  may  have  been,"  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby ; 
**  bat  I  know  she  had  a  very  red  face,  so  your  aigument  goes  for  nothing." 

In  this  maimer,  and  with  like  powerful  reasoning,  did  the  worthy 
matron  meet  every  little  objection  that  presented  itself  to  the  new 
tdienie  of  the  inoming.  Happy  Mrs.  Nickleby !  A  project  had  but  to 
be  new,  sod  it  came  home  to  her  mind  brightly  varnished  and  gilded  as 
a  glittering  toy. 
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This  question  disposed  of,  Kate  communicated  her  uncle's  desize  about 
the  empty  house,  to  which  Mis.  Nickleby  assented  with  equal  readiness, 
characteristically  remarking,  that  on  the  fine  evenings  it  would  be  a 
pleasant  amusement  for  her  to  walk  to  the  west-end  to  fetch  her  daughter 
home;  and  no  less  characteristically  forgetting,  that  there  were  such 
things  as  wet  nights  and  bad  weather  to  be  encountered  in  almost  every 
week  of  the  year. 

*'  I  shall  be  sorry — ^truly  sorry  to  leave  you,  my  kind  friend,"  said 
Kate,  on  whom  the  good  feding  of  the  poor  miniatore-painter  had  made 
a  deep  impressioii. 

^  You  shall  not  shake  me  off,  for  all  that,"  replied  Miss  La  Creepy, 
with  as  much  sprightiiness  as  she  could  assume.  ^  I  shall  see  you  very 
often,  and  come  and  hear  how  you  get  on ;  and  if  in  all  London,  or  all 
the  wide  world  besides,  there  is  no  other  heart  that  takes  an  interest  in 
your  welfiEae,  there  will  be  one  little  l<mely  woman  that  prays  for  it 
night  and  day/' 

With  this  the  poor  soul,  who  had  a  heart  big  enough  for  Gog,  the 
guardian  genius  of  London,  and  enough  to  spare  for  Magog  to  boot,  after 
making  a  great  many  extraordinary  faces  which  would  nave  aecnzed  her 
an  ample  fortune,  could  she  have  transferred  them  to  ivory  or  canvass, 
sat  down  in  a  comer,  and  had  what  she  termed  ^  a  real  ffood  cry." 

But  no  crying,  or  talking,  or  hoping,  or  fearing,  could  keep  off  the 
dreaded  Saturday  afternoon,  or  Newman  Noggs  either ;  who,  punctual 
to  his  time,  limped  up  to  the  door  and  breatfam  a  whiff  of  cordial  gin 
through  the  keyhole,  exactly  as  such  of  the  church  docks  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood as  agreed  among  themselves  about  the  time,  struck  five. 
Newman  wait^  for  the  last  stroke,  and  then  knocked. 

^^  From  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby,"  said  Newman,  announcing  his  errand 
when  he  got  up  stairs  with  all  possible  brevity. 

^  We  shall  be  ready  directly,"  said  Kate.  **  We  have  not  much  to 
carry,  but  I  fear  we  must  have  a  coach." 

^  ril  get  one,"  replied  Newman. 

*^  Indeed  you  shall  not  trouble  yourself"  said  Mis.  Niokleby. 

**  I  will,"  said  Newman. 

^  I  can't  sufier  you  to  think  of  such  a  thing,"  said  Mis.  Nickleby. 

*^  Yon  can't  help  it,"  said  Newman. 

"Not  help  it!" 

*^  No.  I  thought  of  it  as  I  came  along;  but  didn't  get  one,  thinking 
you  mightn't  be  ready.  I  think  of  a  great  many  things.  Nobody  can 
prevent  that." 

«  Oh  yes,  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Noggs,"  said  Mrs.  Nidcleby.  "  Onr 
thoughts  are  free,  of  course.  Everybody's  thoughts  axe  deir  own^ 
clearly." 

*<  They  wouldn't  be  if  some  people  had  their  way,"  muttered  Newman; 

**  Well,  no  more  tiiey  would,  Mr.  No^^  and  that'a  very  true, 
rejoined  Mrs.  Nickleby,    **  Some  people,  to  be  sure,  aie  such — how  e 
your  master  ?" 

Newman  darted  a  meaning  glance  at  Kate,  and  replied  with  a  rtrong 
emphasb  on  the  last  word  of  lus  answer,  that  Mr.  Baiph  Niddeby  "^^ 
well,  and  sent  hm^^love. 
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^1  mk  Base  we  are  veiy  mnA  obHged  to  Urn,"  observed  Mrs. 
I^ckleby. 

'<  Yery,"  said  Newman.    '' FU  teU  him  so." 

It  was  no  Yery  easy  matter  to  mistake  Newman  Noggs  after  hanng 
cooe  seen  him,  and  as  Kate,  attracted  by  the  singularity  of  his  manner 
(in  which  on  this  occasion,  however,  there  was  something  respectful  and 
erea  delicate,  notwithstanding  the  abruptness  of  his  speech),  looked  at 
him  more  closely,  she  recollected  haying  caught  a  passing  glimpse  of 
that  strange  figure  befoie. 

^  Excuse  my  curiosity,"  she  said,  ^^  but  did  I  not  see  yon  in  the 
eoach-yaid  on  the  mominff  my  brother  went  away  to  Yorkdiire?" 

Newman  cast  a  wistfiu  glance  on  Mrs.  Nicldeby,  and  said  '^  No," 
most  unblushingly. 

*^  No !"  exdauned  Kate,  ^^  I  should  have  said  .so  anywhere." 

^  You'd  have  said  wrong,"  rejoined  Newnuin.  '^  It's  the  first  time 
Fve  been  out  for  ihiee  weekis.     Tye  had  the  gout." 

Newman  was  veiy,  very  far  from  having  the  appearance  of  a  gouty 
nbject,  and  so  Kate  could  not  help  thinking ;  but  the  conference  was 
cat  ^ort  by  Mrs.  Nickleby's  insisting  on  having  the  door  shut  lest  Mr. 
Noggs  shcmid  take  cold,  and  further  persisting  in  sending  the  servant 
gid  lor  a  coach,  for  fear  he  should  bring  on  another  attack  of  his  disorder. 
To  boUi  conditions  Newman  was  compelled  to  yield.  Presently  the 
coach  came  ;  and,  after  many  sorrowful  farewells,  and  a  great  deal  of 
luniung  backwards  and  forwards  across  the  pavement  on  the  part  of 
MiflB  Ct  Creevy,  in  the  course  of  which  the  yellow  turban  came  into 
Yioleot  contact  with  sundry  foot  passengers,  it  (that  is  to  say  the  coach^ 
not  the  torban)  went  away  again  with  the  two  ladies  and  their  lufl^;afie 
iande ;  and  Newman— ^iespite  all  Mrs.  Nickleb/s  assurances  that  it 
mmld  be  his  death— on  the  box  beside  the  driver. 

They  went  into  the  City,  turning  down  by  the  river  side ;  and  after 
a  bug  and  very  slow  drive,  the  streets  being  crowded  at  that  hour  with 
Tehides  of  every  kind,  stopped  in  front  of  a  large  old  dingy  house  in 
Thames  Street,  the  door  and  windows  of  which  were  so  bespattered  with 
mnd,  that  it  would  have  appeared  to  have  been  uninhabited  for  years. 

The  door  of  this  deserted  mansion  Newman  opened  with  a  key  which 
he  took  out  of  his  hat — in  which,  by-the-bye,  in  consequence  of  the 
dilapidated  state  of  his  pockets  he  deposited  everything,  and  would  most 
Hkely  have  carried  his  money  if  he  had  had  any — and  the  coach  being 
&cfaarged,  he  led  the  way  into  the  interiw  of  the  mansion. 

Old  and  glotMny  and  black  in  truth  it  was,  and  sul^i  and  dark  were 
the  rooms  once  so  bustling  with  life  and  enterprise.  There  was  a  wharf 
hehind,  opening  on  the  Thames.  An  empty  dog-kennel,  soi^e  bones  of 
tnimals,  fragments  of  iron  hoops  and  staves  of  old  casks,  lay  strewn 
about,  but  no  life  was  stirring  theie.    It  was  a  picture  of  cold,  silent  decay. 

^  This  house  depresses  and  chills  one,"  said  Kate,  '^  and  seems  as 
if  some  blight  had  fallen  on  it.  If  I  were  superstitious,  I  should 
he  afanost  inclined  to  believe  that  some  dreadful  crime  had  been  per- 
pctiatod  within  these  old  walla,  and  that  the  place  had  never  prospered 
anoe.    How  frowning  and  dark  it  looks ! " 
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<'  Lord,  my  dear/'  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby,  <^  don't  talk  in  that  way, 
or  you'll  frighten  me  to  death." 

^  It  is  only  my  foolish  fiincy,  mama,"  said  Kate,  forcing  a  smile. 

^  Well,  then,  my  love,  I  wish  you  would  keep  your  foolish  fimcy  to 
youisel^  and  not  wake  up  my  foolish  fimcy  to  keep  it  company,"  retorted 
Mrs.  Nickleby.  **  Why  didn't  you  think  of  all  this  before — ^you  are  so 
careless — ^we  might  have  asked  Miss  La  Creevy  to  keep  us  company,  or 
borrowed  a  dog,  or  a  thousand  thmgs — ^but  it  always  was  the  way,  and 
was  just  the  same  with  your  poor  dear  father.     Unless  I  thought  of 

everything "    This  was  Mrs.  Nickleby's  usual  conunencement  of  a 

general  lamentation,  running  through  a  dozen  or  so  of  complicated  sen- 
tences addressed  to  nobody  in  particular,  and  into  which  she  now  launched 
until  her  breath  was  exhausted. 

Newman  appeared  not  to  hear  these  remarks,  but  preceded  them  to  a 
couple  of  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  which  some  kind  of  attempt  had  been 
made  to  render  habitable.  In  one  were  a  few  chairs,  a  table,  an  old 
hearth-ru^,  and  some  faded  baize ;  and  a  fire  was  ready  laid  in  the  grate. 
In  the  other  stood  an  old  tent  bedstead,  and  a  few  scanty  articles  of 
chamber  furniture. 

*'  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  trying  to  be  pleased,  **  now 
isn't  this  thoughtful  and  considerate  of  your  uncle  ?  Why,  we  should 
not  have  had  anything  but  the  bed  we  bought  yesterday  to  lie  down 
upon,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  his  thoughtfulness. 

^'  Very  kind,  indeed,"  replied  Kate,  looking  round. 

Newman  Noggs  did  not  say  that  he  had  hunted  up  the  old  furniture 
they  saw,  from  attic  or  cellar ;  or  that  he  had  taken  in  the  halfpenny- 
worth of  milk  for  tea  that  stood  upon  a  shelf^  or  filled  the  rusty  kettle 
on  the  hob,  or  collected  the  wood-chips  from  the  wharf,  or  beg^l^  the 
coals.  But  the  notion  of  Ralph  Nickleby  having  directed  it  tobe  done 
tickled  his  fancy  so  much,  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  cracking  aU 
his  ten  fingers  in  succession,  at  which  performance  Mrs.  Nickleby  was 
rather  startled  at  first,  but  supposing  it  to  be  in  some  remote  manner 
connected  with  the  gout,  did  not  remark  upon. 

^^  We  need  detain  you  no  longer,  I  think,"  said  Kate, 

^'  Is  there  nothing  I  can  do  ?'  asked  Newman. 

*^  Nothing,  thank  you,"  rejoined  Miss  Nickleby. 

^'  Perhaps  my  dear,  Mr.  Noggs  would  like  to  drink  our  healths,"  said 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  fumbling  in  her  reticule  for  some  small  coin. 

^^  I  think,  mama,"  said  Kate  hesitating,  and  remarking  Newman's 
averted  fiice,  "  you  would  hurt  his  feelings  if  you  ofiered  it." 

Newman  Noggs,  bowing  to  the  young  lady  more  like  a  gentleman 
than  the  miserable  wretch  he  seemed,  placed  his  hand  upon  his  breast, 
and,  pausing  for  a  moment,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  struggles  to 
speak  but  is  uncertain  what  to  say,  quitted  the  room. 

As  the  jarring  echoes  of  the  heavy  house-door  closing  on  its  latch 
reverberated  dismally  through  the  building,  Kate  felt  hm  tempted  to 
call  him  back,  and  beg  him  to  remain  a  little  while;  but  she  was 
ashamed  to  own  her  fears,  and  Newman  Noggs  was  on  his  road 
homewards. 
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VHBBEBT  THE    BBABER  WILL    BE  ENABLED   TO   TBACE  THE  FUBTHXIt 
C0UR8B     OF     MI88     FANNY     SQITBEBS's     LOVE, 
WHETHBB  IT  BAN  SMOOTHLY  OB   OTHEBWISE. 


C0UR8B     OF     MI88     FANNY     SQITBEBS's     LOVE,     AND     TO     AfiCEBTAIN 


It  was  a  fortanate  circnmatance  for  Mias  Fanny  Squeers,  that  when 
Iter  worthy  papa  letnmed  home  on  the  night  of  the  small  t^- party,  he 
was  wbat  the  mitiated  term  ^^  too  far  gone "  to  observe  the  numerous 
ifkeoA  of  extreme  vexation  of  spirit  which  were  plainly  visible  in  her 
coonienanoe.  Being,  however,  of  a  rather  violent  and  quarrelsome 
mood  in  his  cups,  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  might  have  fallen  out 
vith  her,  either  on  this  or  some  imaginary  topic,  if  the  young  lady  had 
oot,  with  a  foresight  and  prudence  highly  commendable,  kept  a  boy  up 
QD  purpose  to  bear  the  first  brunt  of  the  good  gentleman's  anger ;  which 
knag  vented  itself  in  a  variety  of  kicks  and  cuffs,  subsided  sufficiently 
to  admit  of  his  being  persuaded  to  go  to  bed;  which  he  did  with  his 
boots  on,  and  an  umbrella  under  his  arm. 

The  hungry  servant  attended  Miss  Squeers  in  her  own  room  according 
to  cnstom,  to  cnrl  her  hair,  perform  the  other  little  offices  of  her  toilet, 
and  adnunister  as  much  flattery  as  she  could  get  up  for  the  purpose ;  for 
Miss  Squeers  was  quite  lazy  enough  (and  sufficiently  vain  and  frivolous 
withal)  to  have  be^  a  fine  lady,  and  it  was  only  the  arbitrary  distinc- 
tions of  rank  and  station  which  prevented  her  from  being  one. 

**  How  lovely  your  hair  do  curl  to-night.  Miss!"  said  the  hand- 
ffi^den.     ^*'  I  declare  if  it  isn't  a  pity  and  a  shame  to  brush  it  out !" 

"  Hold  your  ton^e,"  replied  Miss  Squeers  wrathfiilly. 

Some  considerable  experience  prevented  the  girl  from  being  at  aU 
sniprised  at  any  outbreak  of  ill-temper  on  the  part  of  Miss  Squeers. 
Having  a  half  perception  of  what  had  occurred  in.  the  course  of  the 
erening,  she  changed  her  mode  of  making  herself  agreeable,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  the  induect  tack. 

^  Well,  I  couldn't  help  saying,  miss,  if  you  was  to  kill  me  for  it," 
sud  the  attendant,  ^^  that  I  never  see  anybody  look  so  vulgar  as  Miss 
Price  this  night." 

Miss  Squeers  sighed,  and  composed  herself  to  listen. 

";  I  know  it's  very  wrong  in  me  to  say  so,  miss,"  continued  the  girl, 
Mighted  to  see  the  impression  she  was  making,  *^  Miss  Price  being  a 
friend  of  yours  and  all ;  but  she  do  dress  herself  out  so,  and  go  in  such 
i  manner  to  get  noticed,  that— oh — ^well,  if  people  only  saw  themselves." 

^  What  do  you  mean,  Phib?"  asked  Miss  Squeers,  looking  in  her 
<}wn  litUe  glass,  where,  like  most  of  us,  she  saw — ^not  herself^  but  the 
reflection  of  some  pleasant  image  in  her  own  brain.  '^  How  you  talk ! " 

^  Talk,  miss !  It's  enough  to  make  a  Tom  cat  talk  French  grammar, 
^y  to  see  how  she  tosses  her  head,"  replied  the  handmaid. 

^She  doet  toss  her  head,"  observed  Miss  Squeers,  with  an  air  of 
^htiaction. 
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"  So  vain,  and  so  very — yery  plain,"  said  the  girl. 

^^  Poor  Tilda  V  sighed  Miss  Squeers,  compassionately. 

^^  And  always  laying  herself  out  so  to  get  to  be  admired,"  pursued 
the  servant.     ^'  Oh  dear !     It's  positive  indelicate." 

"  I  can't  allow  you  to  talk  in  that  way,  Phib,"  said  Miss  Squeeis. 
^  Tilda's  fiiends  are  low  people,  and  if  she  don't  know  any  better,  it's 
their  fimH,  and  not  hers." 

"  Well,  but  you  know,  miss,"  said  PhoBbe,  for  which  name  "  Phib" 
was  used  as  a  patronising  abbreviation,  '^  if  she  was  only  to  take  copy 
hy  a  friend — oh  !  if  she  only  knew  how  wroxig  she  was,  and  would  but 
set  hersrif  right  by  you,  what  a  nice  young  woman  die  might  be  in  time!" 

^^  Phib,"  rejoined  Miss  Sqneers,  with  a  stately  air,  ^  it's  not  proper 
lor  me  to  hear  these  comparisons  drawn ;  they  make  'Tilda  look  a  coarse 
improper  sort  of  person,  and  it  seems  unfriendly  in  roe  to  listen  to  than. 
I  would  raider  you  dropped  the  subject,  Phib ;  b^  the  same  time  I  must 
say,  tiiat  if  l^da  Price  would  take  pattern  by  somebody — not  ms 
paffticalarly -" 

"  Oh  yes ;  you  miss,"  interposed  Phib. 

**^  Weil,  me  Phib,  if  you  will  have  it  so,"  said  Miss  Sqneers.  **  I 
must  say  that  if  she  would,  she  would  be  all  the  better  for  it." 

^'  So  somebody  else  thinks,  or  I  am  much  mistaken,"  said  the  gid 
mysteriously. 

*'  What  do  you  mean  ?"  demanded  Miss  Squeers. 

•'  Never  mind,  miss,"  replied  the  girl ;  "  /  know  what  I  know, 
i^at  s  an." 

^  Phib,"  said  Miss  Squeers  dramatically,  ^^  I  insist  upon  your 
•explaining  yourself.     What  is  this  dark  mystery  ?     Speak." 

^  Why,  if  you  will  have  it,  miss,  it's  Uiis,"  said  the  servant  girl. 
^^  Mr.  John  Browdie  thinks  as  you  think ;  and  if  he  wasn't  too  &r 
gone  to  do  it  creditable,  he'd  be  very  glad  to  be  off  with  Mise  Price, 
and  on  with  Miss  Squeers." 

^^  Gracious  Heavois !"  exclaimed  Miss  Squeers,  clasping  her  hands 
with  sreat  dignity.     **  What  is  this?" 

^^  Truth,  ma'am,  and  nothing  but  truth,"  replied  the  artful  Phib* 

^'  What  a  situation !"  cried  Miss  Squeers ;  *'  on  the  brink  of  uncon- 
sciously destroying  the  peace  and  happiness  of  my  own  Tilda.  What 
is  the  reason  that  men  fsJl  in  love  with  me,  whether  I  Kke  it  or  not,  and 
desert  their  chosen  intendeds  for  my  sake !" 

*'  Because  they  can't  help  it,  miss,"  replied  the  girl ;  ^'  the  reason's 
plain."     (If  Miss  Squeers  were  the  reason,  it  was  very  plaixi.) 

"  Never  let  me  hear  of  it  again,"  retorted  Miss  Squeefs.  **  Never; 
do  you  hear  ?  Tilda  Price  h^  faults — many  faults — ^but  I  vdsli  her 
well,  and  above  all  I  wish  her  married ;  for  I  think  it  highly  desirable 
— most  defflrable  from  the  very  nature  of  her  failings— 4hat  she  should 
be  married  as  soon  as  possible.  No,  Phib.  .  Let  her  have  Mr.  Browdie. 
I  may  j^ity  Atm,  poof  fellow ;  but  I  have  a  great  regaid  for  Tilda,  and 
only  hq>e  she  may  make  a  better  wife  than  I  think  she  will." 

With  this  effusion  of  feelins;  Miss  Squeers  went  to  bed. 

Spite  is  a  little  word ;  but  it  represents  as  strange  a  jumble  of  feelings 
and  compound  of  discords,  as  any  polysyllable  in  the  language.     Miss 


8qaeei8  knew  as  well  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  that  irhai  the  miserable 
aervin^  girl  had  said  was  sheer  coarse  lying  flattery,  as  did  the  gill 
lieiaelf ;  yet  the  mere  opportunity  of  venting  a  little  ill*nature  against 
the  ofi^ding  Miss  Price,  and  affecting  to  compassionate  her  weakaesses 
mad  foibles,  though  only  in  the  presence  of  a  solitary  dependant,  was 
almoflft  as  great  a  rdief  to  her  ^leen  as  if  the  whole  had  been  gospel 
tmtlu  Nay  more.  We  have  sach  e3:traordinary  powers  of  persoasioa 
wken  they  are  excited  over  ourselves,  that  Miss  Squeers  fdt  quite  high- 
minded  and  great  after  her  noble  renunciation  of  John  Browdie's  hsjod, 
wad  looked  down  upon  her  rival  with  a  kind  of  holy  calmness  and 
tnnqiiillity,  thai  had  a  mighty  effect  in  soothing  her  ruffled  feelings. 

This  happy  state  of  inmd  had  some  influence  in  bringing  about  a 
lecoiiciliation ;  for  when  a  knock  came  at  the  front  door  next  day,  and 
the  miller's  daughter  was  announced.  Miss  Squeers  betook  herself  to  the 
padoiir  in  a  Christian  frame  of  spirit  perfectly  beautiful  to  behold. 

^  WeU,  Fanny,"  said  the  miUer^s  daughter,  '^  you  see  I  have  come  to 
ma  you,  although  we  had  some  words  last  night." 

*^  I  pity  your  bad  passions,  'Tilda,"  r^li^  Miss  Squeeis ;  ^  but  I 
bear  no  malice.     I  am  above  it." 

^  I>on't  be  cross,  Fanny,"  said  Miss  Price.  ^'  I  have  come  to  tell 
yon  something  that  I  know  will  please  you." 

^  l^hat  may  that  be,  Tilda  ?"  demanded  Miss  Squeers ;  screwing  up 
lips,  and  looking  as  if  nothing  in  earth,  air,  ue,  or  water,  could 
afEbxd  her  the  slight^t  gleam  of  satisfaction. 

^  This,"  rejoiiusd  Miss  Price.  ^  After  we  left  here  last  night,  John 
mad  I  liad  a  dreadful  quarreL" 

^  Tliai  doesn't  please  me,"  said  Miss  Squeeis — ^relaxing  into  a  smile 

^  Xior !  I  wouldn't  think  so  bad  of  you  as  to  suppose  it  did,"  rejoined 

eompanicm.     ^^  That's  not  it." 

*^  Oh !"  said  Miss  Squeers,  relapsing  into  melancholy.     ^  Oo  on.**    . 

After  a  great  deal  of  wrangling  and  saying  we  would  nevw  see 

L  other  any  more,"  continued  Miss  Price,  ^'  we  made  it  up,  and 

mcniing  John  went  and  wrote  our  names  down  to  be  put  up  foe 

finst  time  next  Sunday,  so  we  shall  be  married  in  three  weeks,  and 

I  ^re  yofu  notice  to  get  your  frock  made." 

These  was  mingled  rail  and  'honey  in  this  intelligenoe.    The  proa- 
"^  of  the  friend's  bemg  married  so  soon  was  the  gall,  and  the  cer** 
of  her  not  entertaming  serious  designs  upon  Nicholas  was  the 
Upon. the  whole,  the  sweet  greatly  preponderated  over  the 
r,  so  Miss  Sqneem  said  she  would  get  the  fi»ok  made,  and  that 
lulled  'Tilda  might  be  happy,  though  at  the  same  time  she  didn't 
r^  and  would  not  have  her  build  too  much  upon  it,  for  men  wen 
_    cRatmes,  and  a  great  many'mairied  women  were  very  miser- 
dUe,  and  wished  themsdves  single  again  with  all  their  hearts;   to 
490iido]eiioes  Miss  Squeen  added  others  equally  calculated  te 
her  friend's  q»irits  and  promote  her  cheerfulness  of  mind. 
*^  Bui  oome  now,  Fanny,"  said  Miss  Price,  ^'I  want  io  have  a  word 
tv9  with  yon  ahoot  yonag  Mr.  Niekleby.' 
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'^  He  is  nothing  to  me,"  intenapied  MisB  Squeen,  with  hyBtefieal 
sj^ptoms.     ^  I  despise  him  too  much  !* 

'  ^^  Oh,  70U  don't  mean  that,  I  am  sare  T  repUed  her  friend.    ^  Con- 
fess, Fanny ;  don't  you  like  him  now  V 

Without  retuminff  any  direct  reply  Miss  Squeers  all  at  once  fell 
into  a  paroxysm  of  spiteful  tears,  and  exclaimed  that  she  was  a 
wretched,  neglected,  miserable,  castaway. 

"  I  hate  everybody,"  said  Miss  Squeers,  **  and  I  wish  that  every- 
body was  dead — ^that  I  do." 

"  Dear,  dear !"  said  Miss  Price,  quite  moved  by  this  avowal  of  mis- 
anthropical sentiments.     ^^  You  are  not  serious,  I  am  sure." 

^'  Yes,  I  am,"  rejoined  Miss  Squeers,  tying  ti^ht  knots  in  her 
pocket-handkerchief  and  clenching  her  teeth.  ^^  And  I  wish  I  was 
dead  too.     There." 

"  Oh !  you'll  think  very  difierently  in  another  ^ye  minutes,"  said 
Matilda.  '*  How  much  better  to  take  him  into  favour  again,  than  to 
hurt  yourself  by  going  on  in  that  way ;  wouldn't  it  be  much  nicer  now 
to  have  him  all  to  yourself  on  good  terms,  in  a  company-keeping,  love- 
making,  pleasant  sort  of  manner  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  but  what  it  would,"  sobbed  Miss  Squeers.  "  Oh ! 
'Tilda,  how  could  you  have  acted  so  mean  and  dishonourable!  1 
wouldn't  have  believed  it  of  you  if  anybody  had  told  me." 

'*  Heyday  !"  exclaimed  Miss  Price,  giggling.  "  One  would  suppose  I 
had  been  murdering  somebody  at  least. ' 

^^  Very  nigh  as  bad,"  said  Miss  Squeers  passionately. 

^'  And  all  this  because  I  happen  to  have  enough  of  good  looks  to 
make  people  civil  to  me,"  cried  Miss  Price.  "  rersons  don't  make 
their  own  faces,  and  it's  no  more  my  fault  if  mine  is  a  good  one  than 
it  is  other  people's  fault  if  theirs  is  a  bad  one." 

*^  Hold  your  tongue,"  shrieked  Miss  Squeers,  in  her  shrillest  tone ;  ^^  or 
you'll  make  me  slap  you,  'Tilda,  and  afterwards  I  should  be  sorry  for  it." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  by  this  time  the  temper  of  each  young  lady 
was  in  some  slight  degree  affected  by  the  tone  of  the  conversation,  aod 
that  a  dash  of  personality  was  infused  into  the  altercation  in  conse- 
quence. Indeed  the  quarrel,  from  slight  beginnings,  rose  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  and  was  assuming  a  very  violent  complexion,  when 
■both  parties,  falling  into  a  great  passion  of  tears,  exclaimed  simultane- 
ously, that  they  h&d  never  thought  of  being  spoken  to  in  that  way, 
which  exclamation,  leading  to  a  remonstrance,  gradually  brought  on 
an  explanation,  and  the  upshot  was  that  they  fell  into  each  other  8 
arms  and  vowed  eternal  friendship  ;  the  occasion  in  question,  making 
the  fifty-second  time  of  repeating  the  same  impressive  ceremony  within 
a  twelvemonth. 

Perfect  amicability  being  thus  restored,  a  dialogue  naturally  ensued 
upon  the  number  and  nature  of  the  garments  which  would  be  indis* 
pensable  for  Miss  Price's  entrance  into  the  holy  state  of  matrimony, 
when  Miss  Squeers  clearly  showed  that  a  great  many  more  than  the 
miller  could,  or  would,  afford  were  absolutely  necessary,  and  could  not 
decently  be  dieipensed  with.  The  young  lady  then,  by  an  easy  digres- 
sion, led  the  discourse  to  her  own  wardrobe,  and  after  recounting  its 
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princqpsl  beanties.ai  scoie  length,  toc^  her  firiend  up  Mm  to  make 
wgpdAm  thoteof.  The  traasmes  of  two  diswen  and  a  doeet  haTing 
hm  dttf^yed,  and  all  the  smaller  articles,  tried  on,  it  was  time  for 
JGh  Pnee  to  return  home,  and  as  she  had  been  in  raptures  with  all 
the  fiocks,  and  had  been  stricken  quite  dumb  with  admiration  of  a  new 
pink  flcar^  Miss  Squeers  said  in  hi^h  good  humour,  that  she  would 
walk  part  of  the  way  with  her  for  the  pleasure  of  her  company ;  and 
off  they  went  together,  Miss  Squeers  dilating,  as  they  walked  along, 
upon  her  lather  s  accomplishments,  and  multi]^ying  his  income  by  ten, 
to  give  her  firiend  some  faint  notion  of  the  vast  importance  and  supe- 
ooDty  of  her  family. 

It  happened  that  that  particular  time,  comprising  the  short  daily 
ioterral  which  was  suffered  to  elapse  between  what  was  pleasantly 
called  the  dinner  of  Mr.  Squeers's  pupils  and  their  return  to  the  pur- 
sut  of  useful  knowledge,  was  precisely  the  hour  when  Nicholas  was 
acenstomed  to  issue  forUi  for  a  melancholy  walk,  and  to  brood,  as  he 
aoniered  listlessly  through  the  village,  upon  his  miserable  lot.  Miss 
Sipicers  knew  this  perfectly  well,  but  had  perhaps  forgotten  it,  for 
vbea  she  caught  sight  of  that  young  gentleman  advancing  towards 
tbem,  she  evinced  maay  symptoms  of  surprise  and  consternation,  and 
saBuied  her  friend  that  die  ^'  felt  fit  to  drop  into  the  earth." 

"  Shall  we  turn  back,  or  run  into  a  cottage  ?"  asked  Miss  Price. 
^  He  don't  see  us  yet." 

^  No,  Tilda,*"  replied  Miss  Squeers,  '^  it  is  my  duty  to  go  through 
wHh  it,  and  I  wiU." 

As  Miss  Squeers  said  this  in  the  tone  of  one  who  has  made  a  high 
noial  lesolntion,  and  was  beades  taken  with  one  or  two  chokes  and 
catchmgs  of  br^h,  indicative  of  feelings  at  a  high  pressure,  her  friend 
niade  no  farther  remark,  and  they  bore  straight  down  upon  Nicholas, 
vho,  walking,  with  his  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground,  was  not  aware 
^  their  approach  until  they  were  close  upon  him ;  otherwise  he  might 
periiaps  have  taken  shelter  himself. 
,  ^  Good  morning,"  said  Nicholas,  bowing  and  passing  by. 

^  He  is  eoing,"  murmured  Miss  Squeers.     ^'  I  shall  choke,  Tilda." 

^^  Come  Dack,  Mr.  Nlckleby,  do,"  cried  Miss  Price,  affecting  alarm  at 
^  friend's  threat,  but  really  actuated  by  a  malicious  wish  to  hear 
what  Nicholas  would  say ;  "  come  back,  Mr.  Nickleby." 

Mr.  Nickleby  came  back,  and  looked  as  confused  as  might  be,  as  he 
Quired  whether  the  ladies  had  any  commands  for  him. 

**  Don't  stop  to  talk,"  urged  Miss  Price,  hastily ;  "  but  support  her 
oa  the  other  side.     How  do  you  feel  now,  dear  ?  " 

^Better,"  sighed  Miss  Squeers,  laying  a  beaver  bonnet  of  reddish 
^wn  with  a  green  veil  attached,  on  Mr.  Nickleby's  shoulder.  '^  This 
fooHsh  faintness !" 

^  Don't  call  it  foolish,  dear,"  said  Miss  Price,  her  bright  eye  dancing 
wiUi  merriment  as  she  saw  the  perplexity  of  Nicholas ;  ^^  you  have  no 
^^*^on  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  It's  those  who  are  too  proud  to  come 
nnmd  again  without  all  this  to-do,  that  ought  to  be  ashamed." 

**YoQ  are  resolved  to  fix  it  upon  me,  I  see,"  said  Nicholas,  smiling, 

^^than^  I  told  you  last  night  it  was  not  my  foult." 
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^^Then;  he  sa}^  H  was  not  his  fasaJt^  mj  dear,'*  zemaikad  ih« 
wicked  Miss  Pnoe.  ^Perhaps  yoa  were  too  jealous  or  too  faastjr  witii 
him?  lie  says  it  was  not  his  fiiuli,  yoa  hear;  I  think  .that's  apoiogy 
aaoagh. 

^  xou  will  not  nndeisbuid  me,"  said  Nicholas.     '^ Praj  dispenss 
with  this  jesting,  for  I  have  no  time,  and  really  no  inidiostion,  to  he  the 
snhject  or  promoter  of  mirth  just  now.** 
,    ^^  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Miss  Price,  affiscting  amaaeinent. 

"  Don't  ask  him,  'Tilda,*  cried  Miss  Sqneeis ;  '^  I  f(»give  him." 

«<  Dear. me,"  said  Nicholas,  as  the  hrown  honnet  went  down  on  his 
shoulder  again,  ^^this  is  more  serious  than  I  supposed;  alk>w  me. 
Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  hear  me  speak  ?  " 

Here  he  raised  up  the  hrown  honnet,  and  regarding  with  most 
unfeigned  astonishmoot  a  look  of  tender  reproach  from  Miss  Squeen, 
shruuL  hack  a  few  paces  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  £ur  burden,  and 
went  on  to  say — 

^  I  am  yery  sorry — truly  and  sincerely  sorry — ^for  having  Iwea  tiis 
cause  of  any  difference  among  you  last  night.  I  reproach  myself  most 
bitterly  for  having  been  so  imf ortunate  as  to  cause  the  diasemnon  that 
occurred,  although  I  did  so,  I  assure  you,  most  unwittingly  aad  heed« 
lessly." 

.    ^  Well ;  that's  not  all  you  have  got  to  say  surely,"  exclaimed  Miss 
Price  as  Nicholas  paused. 

^^  I  fear  there  is  something  more,"  stanmiered  Nicholas  with  a  half 
smile,  and  looking  towards  Miss  Squeers,  ^'  it  is  a  most  awkward  thing 
to  say — but — the  very  mention  of  such  a  supposition  makes  one  look 
like  a  puppy— ^ill^--inay  I  ask  if  that  lady  supposes  that  I  entertain 
any — ^in  shmrt  does  ^e  think  that  I  am  in  love  with  her  ?  " 

^^  Delightful  embarrassment,"  thou^t  Miss  Squeers,  ^^  I  have  brou^t 
him  to  it  at  last.     Answer  for  me,  deu,"  she  whispered  to  her  friend. 

^  Does  she  think  so  ?  "  rejoined  Miss  Price ;  ^  of  course  she  does." 

^^  She  does ! "  exclaimed  Nicholas  with  sudi  energy  of  uttennce  as 
might  have  been  for  the  moment  mistaken  forn^uxe. 

^^  Certainly,"  replied  Miss  Price. 

«'  If  Mr.  Nickleby  has  doubted  that,  'Tilda,"  said  the  blushing  Miss 
Squeers  in  soft  accents,  ^'  he  may  set  his  mind  at  rest.  His  aentunents 
are  recipro — " 

^  Stop,"  cried  Nicholas  hurriedly ;  ^  pray  hear  me.  This  is  the 
grossest  and  wildest  dduskni,  the  completest  and  most  mapal  mistake 
that  ever  human  being  laboured  under  or  committed.  I  nave  scarcely 
seen  the  young  lady  half  a  doaen  times,  but  if  I  had  seen  her  sixty 
times,  or  am  destined  to  see  her  sixty  thousand,  it  would  be  and  will 
be  precisely  the  same.  I  have  not  one  thought,  wish,  or  hope^  con^' 
nected  with  her  unless  it  be — and  I  say  this,  not  to  hurt  her  feelings, 
but  to  impress  her  with  the  real  state  of  my  own— -unless  it  be  the  one 
object  dear  to  my  heart  as  life  itself  of  bdng  one  day  able  to  tun  my 
back  upon  this  accursed  place,  never  to  set  foot  in  it  again  octo  think  of 
it — even  think  id  it— but  with  loathing  and  diggnst," 

Widi  this  particularly  phun  and  straight-forward  dedantioo,  wticn 
he  made  with  all  the  vehonenoe  Ihai  his  indignant  and  exoited  kfiiBgfi 


mid  haag  i#  liear  vpon  it,  Nidudas  dighUj  bowed,  and  vaating  to 
bear  no  more,  letioated. 

But  poor  Mks  Sqttaefs!  Her  anger,  rage,  and  Yexaii<m ;  the  rapid 
sMeeaBioH  of  bitier  and  paasicxiate  feelings  that  whirled  tiurongh  hei 
■nd,  aie  not  to  be  descnbed.  Befiued !  refnaed  by  a  teacher  picked 
1^  hy  adrertiaemeni  at  an  annual  salary  of  five  pounds  payaUa  at 
adefijiiie  periods,  and  ^'  found  "  in  food  and  lodg^g  like  the  very  boys 
smadves ;  nnd  this  too  in  the  presenoe  of  a  little  chit  of  a  miller's 
kghter  of  eighteen,  who  was  goii^  to.be  married  in  three  weeks'  time 
S)  I  man  who  had  gone  down  on  his  very  knees  to  ask  her !  She 
eoold  have  choked  in  right  good  earnest  at  the  thought  of  being  so 
kombled. 

fiat  theee  was  one  thing  dear  in  the  midst  of  her  mortification,  and 
ftit  was  thsi  she  hated  and  detested  Nicholas  with  aU  the  narrowness 
i  mod  and  littleness  of  purpose  worthy  a  descendant  of  the  house  d 
S^een.  And  there  was  one  com&rt  too ;  and  that  was,  that  eyery 
ha  in  erery  day  she  could  wound  his  pride  and  ffoad  him  with  the 
ifetioB  of  Lne  dieht,  oi  insult,  or  de^rivatian,  w^h  could  not  bat 
kfe  some  effect  on  uie  most  insensible  person,  and  must  be  acutely  &lt 
k  ooe  so  senatiye  as  Nidiolas.  With  these  two  reflections  uppennost 
ilier  mind.  Miss  Sqneers  made  the  best  of  the  matter  to  her  Mend  by 
winning,  that  Mr.  Nickleby  was  such  an  odd  creature,  and  of  such  a 
^ient  temper,  that  she  feared  she  should  be  obliged  to  giye  him  np  ; 
ad  parted  from  her. 

And  here  it  may  be  lemarked,  that  Miss  Sqneers  haying  bestowed 
her  affections  (or  whateyer  it  might  be  that  in  the  absence  of  anything 
krtter  represented  them)  on  Nicholas  Nickleby,  had  neyer  once 
cioDsly  oontemplated  the  possibility  of  his  being  of  a  different  opinion 
hm  herself  in  the  business.  Miss  Squeers  reasoned  that  she  was 
pRpoeaessing  and  beautiful,  and  that  her  fiither  was  master  and 
Kidiolas  man,  and  that  her  father  had  sayed  money  and  Nicholas  had 
ime,  all  ai  idiich  seemed  to  her  conclusiye  aiguments  why  the  yomiff 
am  ahoold  feel  only  too  much  honoured  by  her  preference.  She  had 
>ot  &Oed  to  xeooDect,  either,  how  much  more  agreeable  she  conld 
Rader  his  sitnation  if  she  were  his  firiend,  and  how  much  more  disagree- 
)Ue  if  flhe  were  his  enemy ;  and  doubtless,  many  less  scrupulous  younff 
^ntlaaen  than  Nicholas  would  haye  encouraged  her  extrayagance  had 
t  been  only  for  this  yery  obyious  and  intelligible  reason.  JEEoweyer, 
^  bad  thought  proper  to .  do  otherwise,  and  Miss  Sqneers  was  out- 
iigams. 

^  ^  Let  him  see,"  said  the  irritated  young  lady  when  she  had  regained 
^  own  room,  and  eased  her  mind  by  committing  an  assault  on  Phib, 
'i(  I  dost  iaet  mother  against  hun  a  little  more  when  she  oomea 

It  was  scarody  neoesaary  to  do  this,  but  Miss  Squeers  was  as  good 
*  ber  word;  and  poor  Nicholas,  in  addition  to  bad  food,  dirty  lodge-* 
'^  and  the  hmg  compelled  to  witness  one  dull  unyarying  round  of 
iqoalid  misery,  was  treated  with  eyery  special  indignity  tmit  maUce 
*^^  fx^gBB^  or  the  most  grasping  cupidity  put  npon  him. 

^01  was  this  alL    There  was  another  and  deeper  system  of  BBWf^ 
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aaoe  wUch  made  his  heart  jsink,  and  newly  drove  liim  wild  hj  its 
injustice  and  cruelty. 

The  wretched  creatnre,  Smike,  since  the  niffht  Nicholas  had  spoken 
kindly  to  him  in  the  school-room,  had  follow^  him  to  and  ho  with  an 
ever  restless  desire  to  serve  or  help  hbn,  anticipating  such  little  wants 
as  his  humhle  ability  could  supply,  and  content  only  to  be  near  him. 
He  would  sit  beside  him  for  hours  looking  patiently  into  his  fiice,  and 
a  word  would  brighten  up  his  care-worn  visage,  and  call  into  it  a 
passing  gleam  even  of  happiness.  He  was  an  altered  being ;  he  had  an 
object  now,  and  that  object  was  to  show  his  attachment  to  the  only 
person — ^that  person  a  stranger — who  had  treated  him,  not  to  say  with 
kindness,  but  like  a  human  creature. 

Upon  tins  poor  being  all  the  spleen  and  ill-humour  that  could  not 
be  vented  on  Nicholas  were  unceasingly  bestowed.  Drudgery  would 
have  been  nothing — ^he  was  well  used  to  that.  BuflTetings  inflicted 
without  cause  would  have  been  equally  a  matter  of  coarse,  for  to  them 
also  he  had  served  a  long  and  weary  apprenticeship ;  but  it  was  no 
sooner  observed  that  he  had  become  attached  to  Nicholas,  than  stripes 
and  blows,  stripes  and  blows,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  were  his  only 
portion.  Squeers  was  jealous  of  the  influence  which  his  man  had  so 
soon  acquired,  and  his  &mily  hated  him,  and  Smike  paid  for  both. 
Nicholas  saw  it,  and  ground  his  teeth  at  every  repetition  of  the  savage 
and  cowardly  attack. 

He  had  arranged  a  few  regular  lessons  for  the  boys,  and  one  night  as 
he  paced  up  and  down  the  dismal  school-room,  his  swoln  heart  almost 
bursting  to  think  that  his  protection  and  countenance  should  have 
increased  the  misery  of  the  wretched  being  whose  peculiar  destitution 
had  awakened  his  pity,  he  paused  mechanically  in  a  dark  comer  where 
sat  the  object  of  his  thoughts. 

The  poor  soul  was  poring  hard  over  a  tattered  book  v^h  the  traces 
of  recent  tears  still  upon  his  face,  vainly  endeavouring  to  master  some 
task  which  a  child  of  nine  years  old,  possessed  of  ordinary  powers, 
could  have  conquered  with  ease,  but  which  to  the  addled  brain  of  the 
crushed  boy  of  nineteen  was  a  sealed  and  hopeless  m3^stery.  Yet 
there  he  sat,  patiently  conning  the  page  again  and  again,  stimulated 
by  no  boyish  ambition,  for  he  was  the  common  jest  and  scoff  even 
of  the  uncouth  objects  that  congregated  about  him,  but  inspired  by 
the  one  eager  desire  to  please  his  solitary  friend. 

Nicholas  laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  I  can't  do  it,"  said  the  dejected  creature,  looking  up  with  bitter 
disappointment  in  every  feature.     ^'  No,  no." 

"  Do  not  try,"  replied  Nicholas. 

The  boy  shook  his  head,  and  clodng  the  book  with  a  sigh,,  looked  va- 
cantly round,  and  laid  his  head  upon  his  arm.    He  was  weeping. 

^*'  Do  not  for  God's  sake,"  said  Nicholas,  in  an  agitated  voice ;  '^  1 
cannot  bear  to  see  you." 

"  They  are  more  hard  with  me  than  ever,"  sobbed  the  boy. 

"  I  know  it,"  rejoined  Nicholas.     **  They  are." 

**  But  for  you,"  said  the  outcast,  « I  should  die.  They  would  kJl 
me ;  they  would^  I  know  they  would." 
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"  Yoa  win  do  bfstter,  poor  feUow,"  replied  NidtoIaSy  dialuiig  hia 
M  mxmndvSljf  ^  when  I  am  cone." 

*^Qoad{''  cried  the  other,  looking  intently  in  his  £eu». 

^  Mfy  r  rejoined  Nichoks.     ''  Yee." 

^  Aie  yon  going  V*  demanded  the  boy,  in  an  earnest  whisper. 

"  I  cannot  say/  replied  Nicholas,  ^^  I  was  speaking  mora  to  my  own 
Inghts  than  to  yon." 

"Tell  me,"  said  the  boy  imploringly.  ^  Oh  do  tell  mey mil  yoa 
p~wiU  yon  V* 

"  I  shaJl  be  driven  to  that  at  last ! "  said  Nicholas.  ^^  The  world  is 
More  me,  after  all." 

^  Tell  me,"  nxged  Smike,  ^Ms  the  world  as  bad  and  dismal  as  this 

^r 

'^  Heaven  forbid,"  replied  Nicholas,  pursuing  the  train  of  his  ovm 
hiMsy  ^  its  hardest,  coarsest  toil,  were  happmess  to  this." 

'^Should  I  ever  meet  you  there  V'  demanded  the  boy,  speaking  with 
Bsoal  wildness  and  volubility.- 

'^  Yes,"  replied  Nicholas,  willing  to  soothe  him. 

'^Xo,  no  !"  said  the  other,  claspmg.him  by  the  hand.  ^'  Should  I-~ 
inld  I — ^teD  me  that  again.     Say  I  should  be  sure  to  find  you." 

*"  You  would,"  replied  Nicholi^  with  the  same  humane  intention, 
^od  1  would  help  and  aid  you,  and  not  bring  fresh  sorrow  on  you  as 
ihre  done  here." 

The  boy  caught  both  the  young  man's  hands  passionately  in  his, 
d  hugging  them  to  his  breast,  uttered  a  few  broken  sounds  which 
«^  munteuigible.  Squeers  entered  at  the  moment,  and  he  shrunk 
bick  into  his  old  comer. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


NICHOLAS  VARIES  THE  MONOTONY  OF  D0THE60TS  HALL  BY  A  MOS^ 
TIQOBOUS  AND  REMARKABLE  PROCEEDING,  WHICH  LEADS  TO  CON- 
SEQUENCES OF   SOME  IMPORTANCE. 

Tbe  cold  feeble  dawn  of  a  January  morning  was  stealing  in  at  the 
^owB  of  the  common  sleeping-room,  when  Nicholas,  raising  himself 
iipoii  his  aim,  looked  among  the  prostrate  forms  which  on  every  side 
siRonnded  him,  as  thoilgh  m  search  of  some  particular  object. 

It  needed  a  quick  eye  to  detect  from  among  the  huddled  mass  of 
^ms,  the  form  of  any  given  individual.  As  they  lay  closely  packed 
^her,  covered,  for  warmth's  sake,  with  their  patched  and  ragged 
^^fthes,  little  could  be  distinguished  but  the  sharp  outlines  of  pale 
^  over  which  the  sombre  light  shed  the  same  dull  heavy  colour, 
trth  here  and  there  a  gaunt  arm  thrust  forth :  its  thinness  hidden 
^  BO  covering,  but  fully  exposed  to  view  in  all  its  shrunken  ugli- 
*QB.  Ihere  were  some  who,  lying  on  their  backs  wj.th  upturned  faces 
^  cleadied  hands,  just  visible  in  the  leaden  lights  bore  mofe  the 
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aq)ect  of  dead  bodies  than  of  liring  cnatuveSy  and  ibeK  were  others 
coiled  up  into  strange  and  fantastic  postnreB,  Back  as  iBi^t  hsKwe  ben 
taken  for  the  .uneasy  efforts  of  pain  to  gain  some  temporary  relief^ 
rather  than  the  freaks  of  slumber.  A  few — and  these  were  among  the 
youngest  of  the  children — slept  peacefully  on  -with  smiles  npon  their 
£wes,  dieaming  perhaps  of  home;  but  erer  and  again  a  deep  and 
heavy  sigh,  breaking  the  stillness  of  the  room,  announced  that  some 
new  sleeper  had  awakened  to. the  misery  of  another  day,  and,  as  morn- 
ing took  the  place  of  night,  the  smiles  gradually  faded  away  with  the 
mondly  darkness  which  had  given  them  birth. 

Dreams  are  the  bright  creatures  of  poem  and  legend,  who  sport « 
«arth  in  the  night  season,  and  melt  away  in  the  first  beam  of  the  san, 
which  lights  grim  care  and  stem  reality  on  their  daily  pilgrimage 
through  &e  world. 

Nicholas  looked  upon  the  sleepers,  at  first  with  the  air  of  one  viho 
gases  npon  a  scene  which,  though  familiar  to  him,  has  lost  none  of  its 
sorrow^l  effect  in  consequence,  and  afterwards,  with  a  more  intense 
and  searching  scmtiny,  as  a  man  would  who  missed  something  his 
•eye  was  accustomed  to  meet,  and  had  expected  to  rest  nponu  He  teas 
still  occupied  in  this  search,  and  had  half  risen  from  his  bed  in  the 
eagemess  of  hia  quest,  when  the  voice  of  Squeero  was  heard  calling 
from  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 

^'  Now  then,"  cried  that  gentleman,  ''  are  you  going  to  sleep  all  day, 
np  there—" 

^  You  lazy  hounds  ?"  added  Mrs.  Squeers,  finishing  the  sentence, 
and  producing  at  the  same  time  a  sharp  sound  like  that  which  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  lacing  of  stays. 

"  We  shall  be  down  directly,  Sir,"  replied  Nicholas. 

*'  Down  directly  !"  said  Squeers.  "  Ah !  you  had  better  be  down 
directly,  or  I'll  be  down  upon  some  of  you  in  less.  Where's  that 
Smike?" 

Nicholas  looked  hurriedly  round  agam,  but  made  no  answer. 

*'  Smike  !"  shouted  Squeers. 

^'  Do  you  want  your  head  broke  in  a  fresh  places  Smike  V  demanded 
his  amiable  lady  in  the  same  key. 

Still  there  was  no  reply,  and  still  Nicholas  stared  about  him,  as  did 
the  greater  part  of  the  boys  who  were  by  this  time  roused. 

^*'  Confound  his  impudence,"  muttered  Squeers,  rapping  the  stair-raiJ 
impatiently  with  his  cane.     ^*  Nickleby." 

«  Well,  Sir." 

'^  Send  that  obstinate  scoundrel  down ;  don't  you  hear  me  calling  t 

•*  He  is  not  here.  Sir,"  replied  Nicholas. 

'*  Don't  tell  me  a  lie^"  leUuted  the  schoolmaster.     ^  He  is." 

•*  He  is  not,"  retorted  Nicholas  angrily,  **  don't  tell  me  one." 

**  We  shall  soon  see  that,"  said  Mr.  Squeers,  rushing  up  stairs.  "  FB 
find  him  I  warrant  you." 

With  which  assurance  Mr.  Squeers  bounced  into  the  dormitory,  ^ 
swinging  his  cane  in  the  air  ready  for  a  blow,  darted  into  the  corner 
where  the  lean  body  of  the  dradge  was  usually  stretched  at  night.  The 
eane  descended  haipdesBiy  npon  the  gtonnd.    Iliere  Was  nobody  thei«> 


Ill 

^  Whst  does  tlufi  mcsn  T  said  Sqoeeis,  tnimiig  round  irith  a  rery 
piiefiMe.     *^  Wbere  have  7<ni  hid  kim  ?  " 
*^  I  haTe  seen  nothing  of  him  since  last  night,"  replied  Nicholaa 
^  Oomeiy"  said  S^pieerB,  evvlenily  frightened,  though  he  endeaYOured 
to  look  otherwise,  ^yoa  won't  save  him  this  wsy.     Where  is  he?" 

^  At  the  bottom  ef  the  nesresfc  pond  fiur  aught  I  know,"  rejoined 
Nicholafii  in  a  low  Toioe,  and  fixing  his  eyes  full  on  the  mastei^s  face. 

*^  D — n  yoo,  what  do  yon  mean  by  that  ?  "  retorted  Sqneera  in  great 
pertnrhaiion.  And  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  inquired  of  the 
boys  idiether  any  one  among  them  knew  anything  of  their  missing 
Soioolnuictei. 

There  was  a  goneial  hnm  of  anxious  denial,  in  the  midst  of  which 
one  shifll  Totce  -was  heard  to  say  (as,  indeed,  everybody  thought)-^- 
^  Please,  Sir,  I  think  Smike's  run  away,  Sir." 
^  Ha ! "  caried  Squeen,  turning  sharp  round ;  ^*  Who  said  that  ?  " 
^  Tomkins,  please  Sir,"  rejoined  a  chorus  of  Toices.     Mr.  Squeem 
inade  a  plunge  into  the  crowd,  and  at  one  diye  caught  a  very  little  boy 
hibited  still  m  his  night  gear,  and  the  perplexed  expression  of  whose 
^MBteoance   as  he  was  bfoudit  forward,  seemed  to  intimate  that  he 
'^'^  9B  yet  uncertain  whether  lie  was  about  to  be  punished  or  rewarded 
^  ike  soggestion.     He  was  not  long  in  doubt. 
^  ^tn  think  he  has  run  away,  do  you.  Sir  ?  "  demanded  Squeers. 
^Tes,  please  Sir,"  rej^ed  the  little  boy. 

'^  And  y^liat.  Sir,"  said  Squeers,  catching  the  little  boy  suddenly  by 
fte  anna  luid  whisking  up  his  drapery  in  a  most  dexterous  manner, 
'^ifhat  reason  haye  you  to  suppose  thist  any  boy  would  want  to  run 
sway  ftma  this  establishment  ?    Eh,  Sir  ?" 

The  child  raised  a  dismal  cry  by  way  of  answer,  and  Mr.  Squeers^ 
throwing  himself  into  the  most  favourable  attitude  for  exercising  his 
strength,  beat  him  till  the  little  urchin  in  his  writhings  actually  rolled 
^^  of  his  hands,  when  he  mercifuUy  allowed  him  to  roll  away  as  he 
bestooold. 

^  There,"  said  Squeera.  ^^  Now  if  any  other  boy  thinks  Smike  has 
<Qn  vway,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  talk  with  him." 

Then  was  of  oourse  a  profound  silence,  during  which,  Nicholas 
flowed  his  disgust  as  plainly  as  looks  could  show  it. 

^^  Well,  NicUeby,"  said  Squeers,  eyeing  him  malicionsly.     **  You 
iUnk  he  has  ran  away,  I  suppose  ?  " 
^  I  think  it  extremely  likely,"  replied  Nicholas,  in  a  very  quiet  manner. 
^  Oh,  you  do,  do  you  V  sneered  Squeers.     ^^  Maybe  you  know  he 
has?" 
^  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind." 

^  He  did'nt  tell  you  he  was  going,  I  suppose,  did  he?''  sneered 
oqasera. 

^  He  did  not,"  replied  Nicholas ;  ^*  I  am  very  ^ad  he  did  not,  for  it 
^rould  then  have  been  my  dirty  to  have  warned  you  in  time." 

^  Which  no  doubt  you  wocdd  hare  been  derilish  sony  to  do,"  said 
Squeers  in  a  tauntiiur  fashion. 

^  I  shontd,  indeed"  replied  Nichoh&  *'  Yon  interpret  my  feelings 
with  great  accuracy." 
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Mrs.  Sqneers  had  listened  to  this  ooiiYersation  from  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs,  but  now  losing  all  patience,  she  hastily  assumed  her  night- 
jacket  and  made  her  way  to  the  scene  of  action.  j 

<<  What's  all  this  here  to  do?"  said  the  lady,  as  the  boys  fell  off 


right  and  left  to  ssto  her  the  trouble  of  clearing  a  passage  with 
her  brawny  arms.  '^  What  on  earth  are  you  a  tiwdng  to  him  for, 
Squeery!" 

^  Why,  my  dear,"  said  Squeers,  "the  fact  is,  that  Smike  is  not  to 
be  found." 

"  Well,  I  know  that,"  said  the  lady,  "  and  wfaere's  the  wonder  ?  If 
you  get  a  parcel  of  proud-stomached  teachers  that  set  the  young  dogs 
a  rebellii^,  what  else  can  you  look  for  ?  Now,  yonng  man,  yon  just 
haye  the  kindness  to  take  yourself  off  to  the  school-room,  and  take  the 
boys  off  with  you,  and  don't  you  stir  out  of  there  'till  you  hare  lesye 
given  you,  or  you  and  I  may  fall  out  in  a  way  that'll  spoU  your  beauty, 
handsome  as  you  think  yourself,  and  so  I  tell  you." 

^'  Indeed ! "  said  Nicholas,  smiling. 

"  Yes ;  and  indeed  and  indeed  again.  Mister  Jackanapes,"  said  ^ 
excited  lady ;  "  and  I  wouldn't  keep  such  as  you  in  the  house  another 
hour  if  I  had  my  way." 

*'  Nor  would  you,  if  I  had  mine,"  replied  Nicholas.     *'  Now,  boys." 

^^  Ah  1  Now  boys,"  said  Mrs.  Squeers,  mimicking,  as  nearly  as  th 
could,  the  Yoice  and  manner  of  the  usher.  "  Follow  your  leader,  boys, 
and  take  pattern  by  Smike  if  you  dare.  See  what  hell  get  for  himself 
when  he  is  brought  back,  and  mind  I  tell  you  that  you  shall  have  as 
bad,  and  twice  as  bad,  if  you  so  much  as  open  your  mouths  about  him." 

^^  If  I  catch  him,"  said  Squeers,  ^^  111  only  stop  short  of  flaying  him 
alive,  I  give  you  notice,  boys." 

^'  TjT  you  catch  him,"  retorted  Mrs.  Squeers  contemptuously,  ^'  yo° 
are  sure  to ;  you  can't  help  it,  if  you  go  the  right  way  to  work.  Came^ 
away  with  you !" 

With  these  words,  Mrs.  Squeers  dismissed  the  boys,  and  after  a 
little  light  skirmishing  with  those  in  the  rear  who  were  pressing  forward 
to  get  out  of  the  way,  but  were  detained  for  a  few  moments  by  the 
throng  in  front,  succeeded  in  clearing  the  room,  when  she  confronted 
her  spouse  alone. 

^'  He  is  off,"  said  Mrs.  Squeers.  «'  The  cow-house  and  stable  are 
locked  up,  so  he  can't  be  there ;  and  he's  not  down  stairs  anywhere,  for 
the  girl  has  looked.  He  must  have  gone  York  way,  and  by  a  public 
road  too." 

^'  Why  must  he  ?  "  inquired  Squeers. 

«'  Stupid !"  said  Mrs.  Squeers  angrily.  *'  He  hadn't  any  money, 
had  he?" 

^^  Never  had  a  penny  of  his  own  in  his  whole  life,  that  I  know  of, 
replied  Squeers. 

*'  To  be  sure,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Squeers,  "^  and  he  didn't  take  anything 
to  eat  with  him,  that  111  answer  for.    Ha !  ha  1  ha ! " 

«'  Ha !  ha!  ha!"  cried  Squeers. 

^  Then  of  course,"  said  Mrs.  S.,  ^he  must  beg  his  way,  and  be 
could  do  that  nowhere  but  on  the  public  road." 
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'*  ThaJ^n  trae,"  exclaimed  Sqneers,  dapping  his  hands. 

**  True!  Yes ;  but  7011  would  never  have  thought  of  it  for  all  thai^ 
if  I  hadn't  said  so,**  replied  hii  wife.  ^^  Now,  if  you  take  the  chuse 
lod  go  one  road,  and  I  borrow  Swallows's  chaise,  and  go  the  other,  what 
with  keeping  our  eyes  open  and  asking  questions,  one  or  other  of  us  is 
pretty  oertam  to  lay  hold  of  him." 

The  worthy  lady's  plan  was  adopted  and  put  in  execution  without 
a  moment's  delay.  After  a  very  hasty  breakfiist,  and  the  prosecution 
(f  some  inquiries  in  the  village,  the  result  of  which  seemed  to  show 
that  he  was  on  the  right  track,  Squeers  started  forth  in  the  pony- 
diaise,  intent  upon  discovery  and  vengeance.  Shortly  afterwards  Mrs, 
Sqaeera,  arrayed  in  the  white  top-coat,  and  tied  up  in  various  shawls 
and  handkerchiefs,  issued  forth  in  another  chaise  and  another  direction, 
taking  with  her  a  good-sized  bludgeon,  several  odd  pieces  of  strong 
card,  and  a  stout  labouring  man :  all  provided  and  carried  upon  the 
expedition  with  the  sole  object  of  assistii:^  in  the  capture,  and  (once 
ca^it)  ensuring  the  safe  custody  tff  the  imrortunate  Smike. 

Piicholas  remained  behind  in  a  tumult  of  feeling,  sensible  that  what- 
tvet  mieht  be  the  upshot  of  the  boy's  flight,  nothing  but  painful  and 
^>1or»me  consequences  were  likely  to  ensue  from  it.  Death  from 
vant  and  exposure  to  the  weather  was  the  best  that  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  protracted  wandering  of  so  poor  and  helpless  a  crea- 
te, alone  and  unfriended,  through  a  country  of  which  he  was  wholly 
fK)rant.  There  was  little,  perlmps,  to  choose  between  this  fate  and 
X  return  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Yorkshire  school,  but  the  unhappy 
being  had  established  a  hold  upon  his  sympathy  and  compassion, 
whicti  made  his  heart  ache  at  the  prospect  of  the  suffering  he  was 
destined  to  undergo.  He  lingered  on  in  restless  anxiety,  picturing  a 
thousand  possibilities,  until  the  evening  of  next  day,-  when  Squeers 
Rtnmed  alone  and  unsuccessful. 

**  No  news  of  the  scamp,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  who  had  evidently 
been  stretching  his  legs,  on  the  old  principle,  not  a  few  times  during 
the  journey.  ^  I'll  have  consolation  for  this  out  of  somebody,  Nickleby, 
if  Mrs.  Squeers  don't  hunt  him  down,  so  I  give  you  warning." 

^*  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  console  you.  Sir,"  said  Nicholas.  ^'  It 
is  nothing  to  me." 

^  Isn't  it  ?"  said  Squeers  in  a  threatening  manner.  ^'  We  shaU 
see!" 

**  We  shall,"  rejoined  Nicholas. 

^  Here's  the  pony  run  right  off  his  legs,  and  me  obliged  to  come 
iKmte  with  a  hack  cob,  thatll  cost  fifteen  shillings  besides  other  ex- 
penses," said  Squeers ;  *'  who's  to  pay  for  that,  do  you  hear  ?" 

Nicholas  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  remained  silent. 

^  111  have  it  out  of  somebody  I  tell  you,"  said  Squeers,  his  usual 
^Mrfi  crafty  manner  changed  to  open  bullying.  "  None  of  your  whining 
vxpourings  here,  Mr.  Puppy,  but  be  off  to  your  kennel,  for  it's  past  your 
fed-time.     Come.     Get  out." 

Nicholas  bit  his  lip  and  knit  his  hands  involuntarily,  for  his  fiuger- 
^  tingled  to  avenge  the  insult,  but  remembering  that  the  man  was 
dnmk,  and  that  it  could  come  to  little  but  a  noisy  brawl,  he  contented 
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himself  with  dntnig  a  oontomptaew  Sock  at  4^6  tyrart,  and  walked 
aft  majestically  as  be  could  up  stairs,  not  a  little  nettled  however  to 
observe  that  Miss  Sqtieers  and  Master  Sqoeens,  and  the  servaDt  girl, 
were  eBJ03ring  the  scene  from  a  sirag  comer ;  the  two  former  iiidiilging 
in  many  edifyiiig  remarks  abont  the  presumption  of  poor  upstarts; 
which  occasioned  a  vast  deal  of  laughter,  in  which  even  the  most 
miscrabie  of  all  miserable  servant  gffls  joined,  wiiile  Nicholas,  stung 
to  the  quick,  drew  over  his  head  such  bedclothes  as  he  1^,  aii4 
sternly  resolTcd  that  the  out-handing  acoount  between  himself  and 
Mr.  Squeers  skomld  be  settled  rather  more  speedily  than  the  lattff 
aHticipated. 

Another  day  came,  and  Nicholas  was  scarcely  awake  when  he  heard 
the  wheels  of  a  chaise  approaching  the  house.  It  stopped.  The  voice 
of  Mrs.  Sqaeecs  was  heard,  and  in  exultation,  ordering  a  glass  of  spirits 
far  somebody,  which  was  in  itself  a  sui&cieBt  sign  that  somethii^^ 
extraordinary  had  happened.  Nicholas  hardly  dared  to  look  out  of 
the  window,  but  he  dnl  .so,  and  thc«rery  ifirst  object  that  met  his  eyes 
was  the  wretched  Smike ;  so  bedabbled  with  mud  and  rain,  so  haggard 
aad  wo^^  and  wild,  that,  Imt  for  his  garments  being  such  as  no  scare- 
crow was  ever  seen  to  wear,  he  miglit  have  been  donb^l,  even  then, 
of  his  identity. 

^  lift  him  out,"  said  Squeers,  after  he  had  literally  feasted  his  eyes  in 
silence  upon  the  culprit.     ^^  Brmg  him  in ;  bring  him  in/' 

^  Take  care,"  cried  Mrs.  Squeers,  as  her  husband  proffered  his  assist- ' 
ance,    ^  We  tied  his  le^gs  under  the  apron  and  made  'em  fast  to  the 
chaise,  to  prevent  his  giving  us  the  slip  again." 

With  hands  trembling  with  deHght,  Squeers  unloosened  the  "Cord,  and 
Smike,  to  all  appearance  more  dead  than  alive,  was  brought  into  the 
house  and  securely  iodced  up  in  a  cdlar,  until  such  time  as  Mr.  Squeen 
should  deem  it  expedient  to  operate  npon  him  in  presence  of  the 
assembled  school. 

Upon  a  hasty  consideration  of  the  circumstances,  it  may  be  matter  of 
surprise  to  some  persons,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Squeers  should  have  taken 
so  much  trouble  to  repossess  themselves  of  an  incumbrance  of  which  it 
was  their  wont  to  complain  |o  loudly ;  but  their  surprise  will  cea^ 
when  they  are  informed  that  the  manifold  services  of  the  drudge,  if 
performed  by  anybody  else,  would  have  cost  the  establishment  some  ten 
or  twelve  shillings  per  week  in  the  shape  of  wages ;  and  furthermore, 
that  all  runaways  were,  as  a  matter  of  pohcy,  made  severe  examples  of 
at  Dotheboys  Hltll,  inasmuch  as  in  consequence  of  the  limited  rartent  of 
its  attractions  there  was  but  little  inducement,  beyond  the  powerfol 
impulse  of  ter,  for  any  pupil  provided  with  the  usnal  number  of  IcgH 
and  the  power  of  using  them,  to  remain. 

The  news  that  Smike  had  been  caught  and  biDught  baolc  in  triumph, 
nm  like  wAd-fiie  through  the  hungry  community,  and  ezpec^i^on  was 
on  tiptoe  aU  the  morning.  On  tiptoe  it  was  destined  to  remain,  how- 
ever, until  afternoon ;  when  Squeers,  having  refreshed  himself  with  ois 
dinner,  and  further  Jtrengthened  himself  by  an  extra  libatioii  or  so,  made 
his  appenranoe  (aocompanwdl>y  his  amiable  partner)  with  a  conntffisn^'^ 
of  (portentoos  import,  wad  a  fearfol  imftnommlt  of  ^goUaltioB,  stroagi 
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mppky  waiz-endad,  aad  new — in  short,  puichaaed  ihni  linoiMig  expneAj 
for  the  occasion. 

''  Is  eyeiy  h^hamr  asked  SqueeEs,  in  a  tiemendoui  roice. 

Erery  hoy  was  there,  but  everf  bo3r  was  aficaid  to  speak ;  so  Sqaeiers 
glared  along  the  lines  to  assure  himsdf,  and  eveiy  eje  drooped  and 
fTery  head  cowered  down  as  he  did  so. 

'  ^  Each  boj  keep  his  place/'  said  Squeers,  administering  his  faYoarite 
Uow  to  tiie  desk,  and  regarding  with  gloomy  satisfaction  the  universal 
start  which  it  never  failed  to  occasion.    ''  Nickleby,  to  jour  desk,  6ir.* 

It  was  rttnaiked  hy  more  than  one  small  obseryer,  that  theie  was  a 
voy  curious  and  unusual  expression  in  the  usher  s  face,  bnt  he  took  hii 
Mt  wiAhovt  opening  his  hps  in  reply ;  and  Sqneecs  casting  a  triumphant 
gLuoe  at  his  assistant  and  a  look  of  most  oampr^nsive  despotism  on 
die  Ixoys,  left  the  room,  and  shortly  afterwards  returned  dragging  Smika 
bfthe  ooUai — or  rather  by  that  fragment  of  his  jacket  which  was 
Btnest  the  place  where  his  collar  would  have  been,  had  he  boasted 
adi«  decOTBtbn. 

d  wmy  other  place  the  appearance  of  the  wietdied,  jaded,  ^iritlea 
object  would  haye  occasioned  a  munnur  of  compassion  and  remonstrance. 
It  had  some  efiect  eren  there ;  for  the  lookers-on  moved  uneasily  in 
their  seats,  and  a  few  of  the  boldest  ventured  to  steal  looks  at  eadi 
tthec,  cjcpreasivB  of  indignation  and  pity. 

They  were  knt  on  Sqneers,  however,  whose  gaze  was  fiwtened  on 
die  Indi^leas  Smike  as  he  inquired,  according  to  custom  in  such  casea^ 
whether  he  had  anything  to  say  for  himself. 

^  Nothing,  I  suppose  1"  said  Squeers,  with  a  diabolical  grin. 

Smike  gluiced  round,  and  his  eye  rested  for  an  instant  on  Nicholas, 
IS  if  he  had  expected  hun  to  intercede ;  but  his  k>ok  was  riveted  on  his 
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^  Have  yon  anything  to  say  V  demanded  Squeeis  again :  giving  his 
right  arm  two  or  three  flourishes  to  try  its  power  and  suppleness. 
^  Stand  a  little  oat  of  the  way,  Mrs.  Squeers,  my  dear ;  I've  hanlly  got 
roQin  enough." 

^  Spaie  me,  Sir,"  cried  Smike. 

""  Oh !  that's  all,  is  it  ?"  said  Sqneecs.  ''  Tes,  111  flog  you  within 
m  inch  of  yonr  life,  and  spare  you  that." 

«"  Ha,  ha,  ha,"  langhed  Mrs.  Squeers,  ''  that's  a  good  'on." 

^  I  was  driven  to  do  it,"  said  Smike  &intly ;  and  casting  snother 
imploring  look  about  him.  ^ 

^  Driven  to  do  it,  were  yon  V  said  Squeers.  ^  Oh  i  it  wasn't  your 
Mt ;  it  was  mine,  I  suppose — eh  ?" 

^  A  nasty,  ungrateful,  pig-headed,  brutish,  obstinate,  sneaking  dog," 
odaiHied  Mrs.  Squeers,  tiJcing  Smike's  head  under  her  arm,  and 
iilmiiiistering  a  cofP  at  every  epithet ;  ^'  what  does  he  mean  by  that  ?" 

""Stand  aside,  my  desr,"  replied  Squeers.  «' We'll  try.  and  find 
•rt." 

Mrs.  Sqseers  being  out  of  breath  with  her  exertions,  complied, 
^seencao^it  the  boj  firmly  in  his  crip ;  one  desperate  cut  had  fallen 
OS  liis  body — ^he  was  wincing  hom  unt  lash  and  uttering  a  scream  of 
pBh^  w»  raned  again,  nnd  .a^nn  abont  t»  fidl^-vken  Nichoka 
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Nickleby  suddenly  starting  up,  cried  ^*  Stop !"  in  a  voice  that  made  the 
rafters  ring. 

'^  Who  cried  stop  ?  "  said  Sqneers,  tummg  savagelj  round* 
r  *^  I"  said  Nicholas,  stepping  forward.     *^  This  must  not  go  on.'* 

^^  Must  not  go  on !"  cried  Squeers,  ahnost  in  a  shriek. 

''  No !"  thundered  Nicholas. 

Aghast  and  stupified  by  the  boldness  of  the  interference,  Squeers 
released  his  hold  of  Sraike,  and  falling  back  a  pace  or  two,  gazed  upon 
Nicholas  with  looks  that  were  positiyely  frightful. 

^^  I  say  must  not,"  repeated  Nicholas,  nouiing  daunted ;  ^^  shall  not. 
I  will  prevent  it." 

Squeers  continued  to  gaze  upon  him,  with  his  eyes  starting  out  of  his 
head ;  but  astonishment  had  actually  for  the  moment  bereft  him  of 
speech. 

^^  You  have  disregarded  all  my  quiet  interference  in  the  miserable 
lad*s  behalf,"  said  Nicholas ;  ^'  returned  no  answer  to  the  letter  in 
which  I  begged  forgiveness  for  him,  and  ofiered  to  be  responsible  that 
he  would  remun  quietly  here.  Don't  blame  me  for  this  public  inter- 
ference.    You  have  brought  it  upon  yourself;  not  I." 

*^  Sit  down,  beggar !"  screamed  Squeers,  almost  beside  himself  with 
rage,  and  seizing  Smike  as  he  spoke. 

"  Wretch,"  rejoined  Nicholas,  fiercely,  "  touch  him  at'your  peril !  I 
will  not  stand  by  and  see  it  done ;  my  blood  is  up,  and  I  have  the 
strength  of  ten  such  men  as  you^  Look  to  yourself  for  by  Heaven  I 
will  not  spare  you,  if  you  drive  me  on." 

^^  Stand  back,"  cried  Squeers,  brandishing  his  weapon. 

*'  I  have  a  long  series  of  insults  to  avenge,"  sidd  Nicholas,  flushed 
with  passion ;  ^'  and  my  indignation  is  aggravated  by  the  dastardly 
cruelties  practised  on  helpless  infancy  in  tnis  foul  den.  Have  a  care ; 
for  if  you  do  raise  the  devil  within  me,  the  consequences  shall  fall 
heavily  upon  your  own  head." 

He  had  scarcely  spoken  when  Squeers,  in  a  violent  outbreak  of  wrath 
and  with  a  cry  like  the  howl  of  a  wild  beast,  spat  upon  him,  and 
struck  him  a  blow  across  the  face  with  his  instrument  of  torture,  which 
raised  up  a  bar  of  hvid  flesh  as  it  was  inflicted.  Smarting  with  the 
agony  of  the  blow,  and  concentrating  into  that  one  moment  all  his  feelings 
of  rage,  scorn,  and  indignation,  Nicholas  sprang  upon  him,  wrested  the 
weapon  from  his  hand,  and,  pinning  him  by  the  throat,  beat  the  ruffian 
till  he  roared  for  mercy. 

The  boys — ^with  the  exception  of  Master  Squeers,  who,  coming  to  his 
father  8  assistance,  harassed  the  enemy  in  the  rear — amoved  not  hand  or 
foot ;  but  Mrs.  Squeers,  with  many  shrieks  for  aid,  hung  on  to  the  tail 
of  her  partner's  coat  and  endeavoured  to  drag  him  from  his  infuriated 
adversary ;  while  Miss  Squeers,  who  had  been  peeping  through  the  key- 
hole in  expectation  of  a  very  diflercnt  scene,  darted  in  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  attack,  and  after  launching  a  shower  of  inkstands  at 
the  usher  s  head,  beat  Nicholas  to  her  heart's  content,  animating  herself 
at  every  blow  with  the  recollection  of  his  having  refused  her  profiered 
love,  and  thus  imparting  additional  strength  to  an  arm  which  (as  she 
took  after  her  mother  ia  this  respect)  was  at  no  time  one  of  the  weakert. 
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I^holafly  in  the  full  torrent  of  his  Tiolence)  feH  the  bloi?8  no  more 
than  if  they  had  been  dealt  with  feathers ;  bnt  becoming  tired  of  the 
noise  and  nproar,  and  feeling  that  his  arm  grew  weak  besides,  he  threw 
an  his  remaining  strength  mto  half-a-dozen  finishing  cuts,  and  flung 
Sqneers  firom  him  with  all  the  force  he  conld  muster.  The  yiolenoe  dt 
JiiifiJl  precipitated  Mrs.  Squeers  completdy  over  an  adjacent  form,  and 
Squeera,  striking  his  head  against  it  in  his  descent,  lay  at  his  full  length 
on  the  ground,  stunned  and  motionless. 

Haying  brought  afiaiis  to  this  happy  termination,  and  ascertained  to 
his  thorough  sims&ction  that  Squeers  was  only  stunned,  and  not  dead 
(upon  which  point  he  had  had  some  unpleasant  doubts  at  first), 
rficholas  left  his  fiimily  to  restore  him,  and  retired  to  consider  what 
conne  he  had  better  adopt.  He  looked  anxiously  round  for  Smike  as 
he  left  the  room,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

After  a  brief  consideration  he  packed  up  a  few  clothes  in  a  small 
kithem  valiae,  and  finding  that  nobody  offered  to  oppose  his  pro- 
(RH,  marched  boldly  out  by  the  front-door,  and  shortly  afterwards 
itniek  into  the  road  which  led  to  Greta  Bridge. 

When  he  had  cooled  sufficiently  to  be  enabled  to  give  his  present 
Aenmstanoea  some  Httle  reflection,  they  did  not  appear  in  a  veiy 
oooonging  light,  for  he  had  only  four  shillings  and  a  few  pence  in  his 
pocket,  and  was  something  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
fina  London,  whither  he  resolved  to  direct  his  steps,  that  he  might 
aacertain,  among  other  things,  what  account  of  the  morning's  pro* 
nedingB  Mr.  Squeers  transmitted  to  his  most  affectionate  uncle. 

lifting  up  lus  eyes,  as  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
n>  remedy  for  this  unfortunate  state  of  things,  he  beheld  a  horseman 
coming  towards  him,  whom,  on  his  nearer  approach,  he  discovered,  to 
Us  infinite  chagrin,  to  be  no  other  than  Mr.  John  Browdie,  who,  clad 
in  cords  and  leather  leggings,  was  urging  his  animal  forward. by  means 
of  a  thick  ash  stick,  wmch  seemed  to  have  been  recently  cut  from. soma 
•tout  sapling. 

"'  I  am  in  no  mood  for  more  .noise  and  riot,"  thought  Nicholas,  ^^  and 
jet,  do  what  I  will,  I  shall  have  an  altercation  with  this  honest  block- 
head, and  perhaps  a  blow  or  two  from  yonder  staff." 

In  troth  there  appeared  some  reason  to  expect  that  such  a  result 
would  follow  from  the  encounter,  for  John  Browdie  no  sooner  saw 
Nicholas  advancinff,  than  he  reined  in  his  horse  by  the  footpath,  and 
wuted  until  such  time  as  he  should  come  up  ;  looking  meanwhile  very 
sternly  between  the  horse's  ears  at  Nicholas,  as  he  came  on  at  his  leisure. 

*^  Siervant,  young  geiielman,"  said  John* 

^  Youra,"  said  Nicholas. 

^  Wed ;  we  ha'  met  at  last,"  observed  John,  making  the  stirrup  ring 
uader  a  smart  touch  of  the  ash  stick. 

'^  Yea,"  replied  Nicholas,  hesitating.  ^^  Come,"  he  said,  frankly,  after 
a  moment's  pause,  ^^  we  parted  on  no  very  ffood  terms  the  last  time  we 
out;  it  was  my  fault,  I  believe;  but  I  had  no  intention  of  offending 
you,  and  no  idea  that  I  was  doing  so.  I  was  very  sorry  for  it  after  * 
^^ards.    Will  you  shake  hands  ?  " 

^  Shake  bonds ! "    cried  the  good-humoured  Yorkshireman ;  *'  ah ! 
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tiiat  I  weol ;"  st  the aaine  time  he  bent  down  fieon  the  aaddky  sad 
gave  Nicholae's  fist  a  hnge  wrendi ;  ^^  bnt  wa'at  be  the  matther  wi'  th]F 
imoe,  mnn  ?  it  be  all  bivkken  loike." 

**  It  is  a  ent,"  said  Nicholas,  tuming  scazlet  as  he  spoke^ — ^  a  blow  ; 
but  I  retomed  it  to  the  giver,  and  with  good  interest  too." 

^  Noa,  did'ee  though  ?  "  exclaimed  John  Biowdie.  ^^  Wed  deaoe, 
I  kike  'un  for  thot„'' 

^^  The  fact  is,"  said  Nicholas,  not  yery  well  knowing  how  to  make 
ike  avowal,  ^the  foctis,  that  I  have  beoi  ill-treated." 

^  Noft ! "  interposed  John  Browdie,  in  a  tone  of  compassion ;  for  he 
was  a  giant  in  strength  and  stature,  and  Nicholas  very  likely  in  hia 
eyes  seemed  a  mere  dwarf;  *'  dean't  say  thot." 

.  .  ^  Yes,  i  have,"  replied  Nicholas,  ''  by  that  man  Sqneers,  and  I  hare 
beaten  him  soundly,  and  am  leaving  this  place  in  conseqaenoe." 

**  What ! "  cried  John  Browdie,  with  such  an  ecstatic  shout,  that  the 
hovae  quite  shyed  at  it.  *^  Beatten  the  schoolmeasther !  Ho  !  ho  !  ho ! 
Beatten  the  schoohneasther !  who  ever  heard  o'  the  loike  o'  that  noo ! 
Giv'  us  thee  hond  agean,  yoongster.  Beatten  a  schodmeasther !  Dang 
it^  I  bove  thee  for't." 

With  these  expressions  of  delight,  John  Browdie  laughed  and  laughed 
again — so  loud  that  the  echoes  far  and  wide  sent  back  nothiiig  but 
jovial  peals  of  merriment — and  shook  Nicholas  by  the  hand  meanwhile 
no  less  heartily.  When  his  mirth  had  subsided,  he  inquired  what 
Nicholas  meant  to  do ;  on  his  informing  him,  to  go  straight  to  London, 
he  shook  his  head  doubtfully,  and  inquued  if  he  knew  how  mudi  the 
coaches  charged  to  carry  passengers  so  hx, 

**  No,  I  do  not,"  said  Nicholas ;  ^'  but  it  is  of  no  great  consequence 
to  me,  for  I  intend  walking." 

**  Gang  awa'  to  Lunnun  afoot !  "  cried  John,  in  amazement. 

*^  Every  step  of  the  way,"  replied  Nicholas.  ^^  I  should  be  many 
steps  further  on  by  this  time,  and  so  good  bye." 

*^  Nay  noo,"  replied  the  honest  countryman,  reining  in  his  impatient 
horse,  ''  stan'  still,  tellee.     Hoo  much  cash  hast  thee  gotten  ?  " 

^^  Not  much,"  said  Nicholas,  colouring,  ^'  but  I  can  make  it  enough. 
Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way,  you  know," 

John  Browdie  made  no  verbal  answer  to  this  remark,  but  putting 
his  hand  in  his  pockety  pulled  out  an  old  purse  of  soiled  leather,  and 
insisted  that  Nicholas  should  borrow  firom  him  whatever  he  required 
for  his  present  necessities. 

**  Dean't  be  afeard,  mun,"  he  said ;  ^^  tak'  eneaf  to  carry  thee  whoam« 
Thee*lt  pay  me  yan  day,  a'  warrant. " 

Nicholas  could  by  no  means  be  prevailed  upon  to  borrow  more  than 
a  sovereign,  with  which  loan  Mr.  Browdie,  alter  many  entreaties  that 
he  would  accept  of  more  (observing,  with  a  touch  of  Yorkshire  caution, 
that  if  he  didn't  spend  it  all  he  could  put  the  surplus  by,  till  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  remitting  it  carriage  finee),  was  fun  to  content  himadf. 

^^  Tak'  that  bit  o'  timber  to  help  thee  on  wi',  mun,"  he  added,  pravo 
ing  his  stick  on  Nicholas,  and  giving  his  hand  another  squeese  ;  ^  keep 
a  good  hart,  and  bless  thee.  Beatten  a  schoohneasther !  'Cod  its  the 
best  thing  a've  heard  this  twenty  year !  "  - 
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So  sajing,  and  indulging,  with  more  delicacy  than  could  have  been 
expected  from  him,  in  another  series  of  loud  laughs,  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  thanks  which  Nicholas  poured  forth,  John  Browdie  set 
^ois  to  his  horse,  and  wi^nt  off  at  a  smart  canter,  looking  back  firom 
tone  to  time  as  Nicholas  stood  gazing  after  him ;  and  waving  his  hand 
dieerilyy  as  if  to  eneourage  kim  on  his  way.  Nicholas  w^hed  the 
borse  and  rider  until  they  disappeared  over  the  bro-w  of  a  distant  hill, 
aad  then  set  forward  on  his  journey. 

He  did  not  travel  far  that  aftemoon^  for  by  this  time  k  was  nearly 
4rk,  and  thete  had  been  a  heavy  fitU  dT  anow,  which  not  only  rendered 
tke  way  tcilsome,  but  the  track  imeertatn  and  difficult  to  find  after 
^l^t,  save  by  ezperienoed  wayfarers.  He  lay  that  night  at  a 
eottage,  where  beds  were  let  at  a  cfa^p  rate  to  the  more  humbb  class 
of  tnveUers,  jwd  rising  betimes  next  morning,  made  hi»  way  before 
vgfat  to  Borottghbridge.  Passing  through  that  town  in  seardi  of  some 
(Inp  resting-plaoe,  he  stumbled  upoa  an  empty  bam  within  a  couple 
tf  hundred  yards  of  the  road  side ;  in  a  warm  comer  of  which  bt 
stretched  his  weary  limbs,  and  so<hi  fell  asleep. 

When  he  awoke  next  morning,  and  tried  to  recollect  his  dreams, 
which  had  been  all  connected  with  his  recent  sojourn  at  Dotheboya 
HaU,  he  sat  up,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  stared — ^not  with  the  most  oou* 
posed  oountenuice  possible-— at  some  motionless  object  which  seemed  to 
be  statumed  within  a  few  yards  in  front  of  him. 

**  Strange  ! "  cried  Nicholas ;  "  can  this  be  some  lingering  creation  of 
tbe  visicms  tlmt  have  scarcely  left  me  !  It  cannot  bo  real — and  yet  I — 
I  am  awake.     Smike  ?  " 

The  form  moved,  rose,  advanced,,  and  dropped  upon  its  knees  at  his 
feet    It  was  Smike  indeed. 

'^  Why  do  yon  kneel  to  me  ?  "  said  Nicholas,  hastily  raising  him. 

"  To  go  with  you — anywhere — everywhere— to  the  world's  end — ^ta 
the  churchyard  grave,"  replied  Smike,  clinging  to  his  hand.  ^'  Let  me,  oh 
d» let  me.  You  are  my  home — my  kind  friend — ^take  me  with  you,  pray*" 

*^I  am  a  friend  who  ean  do  little  for  you,*'  said  Nicholas,  kindly, 
**  How  came  you  here  ? " 

He  had  followed  him,  it  seemed ;  had  never  lost  sight  of  him  all  the 
way ;  had  watched  wluUe  he  slept,  and  when  he  halted  for  refreshment ; 
and  had  feared  to  appear  before,  lest  he  should  be  sent  back.  He  had 
not  intended  to  appear  now,  but  Nidiolas  had  awakened  more  suddenly 
tlian  he  looked  for,  and  he  had  no  time  to  conceal  himself. 

^Poor  fellow!"  said  Nicholas,  ^'your  hard  {ate  denies  3rou  any 
friend  bat  one,  and  he  is  nearly  as  poor  and  helpless  aa  yoozaelf." 

"  May  I — may  I  go  with  you  ?  "  asked  Smike,  tunidly.  "  I  will 
be  your  faithful  hard-working  servant,  I  will,  indeed.  I  want  no 
cbthes,"  added  the  poor  creaioire,  drawing  his  rags  together ;  ^^  these 
will  do  very  well.     I  only  want  to  be  near  you." 

^  And  yon  shaU,"  cried  Nicholas.    ^'  And  the  worid  shaU  deal  by  yon 

M  it  does  by  me,  till  one  or  both  of  us  shall  quit  it  for  a  better.  Come." 

With  these  words  he  strapped  hia  burden  on  his  shoulders,  and 

^ftking  his  stick  in  one  hand,  extended  the  other  to  his  delighted  charge, 

ttd  BO  they  paased  out  of  the  old  bam  together. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

SAYING  THE  MISFORTUNE  TO  TREAT  OF  NONE  BUT  COMMON  PB0FL8,  1$ 
NECESSARILY  OF  A  MEAN  AND  YVLOAR  CHARACTER. 

'  In  that  quarter  of  London  in  which  Oolden  Square  is  sitnaledy  there 
is  a  b^-gone,  faded,  tumble -down  street,  with  two  irregular  rows 
of  tall  meagre  houses,  which  seon  to  have  stared  each  other  out  of 
countenance  years  aeo.  The  very  chimneys  appear  to  have  grown 
dismal  and  meLanchoiy,  from  having  had  nothing  better  to  look  at  than 
the  chimneys  over  the  way.  Their  tops  are  battered,  and  broken, 
and  blackened  with  smoke ;  and  here  and  there  som^e  taller  stack  than 
the  rest,  inclining  heavily  to  one  side,  and  toppling  over  the  roof, 
seems  to  meditate  taking  revenge  for  half  a  century's  neglect^  by 
crushing  the  inhabitants  of  the  gmets  beneath. 

The  fowls  who  peck  about  the  kennels,  jerking  their  bodies  hither 
and  thither  with  a  gait  which  none  but  town  fowls  are  ever  seen  to 
adopt,  and  which  any  country  cock  or  hen  would  be  puzaded  to  under- 
stand, are  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  crazy  habitations  of  their 
owners.  Dingy,  ill-plumed,  drowsy  flutterers,  sent,  like  many  of  the 
neighbouring  children,  to  get  a  livelihood  in  the  streets,  they  hop 
from  stone  to  stone  in  forlorn  search  of  some  hidden  eatable  in  the  mud, 
and  can  scarcely  raise  a  crow  among  them.  The  only  one  with  any« 
thing  approaching  to  a  voice  is  an  aged  bantam  at  the  baker's,  and 
even  he  is  hoarse  m  consequence  of  bad  living  in  his  last  place. 

To  judge  from  the  size  of  the  houses,  they  have  been  at  one  time 
tenanted  by  persons  of  better  condition  than  their  present  occupants, 
but  they  are  now  let  off  by  the  week  in  floors  or  rooms,  and  every 
door  has  almost  as  many  plates  or  bell>handles  as  there  are  apart- 
ments within.  The  windows  are  for  the  same  reason  sufficiently 
diversified  in  appearance,  being  ornamented  with  every  variety  of 
common  blind  and  curtam  that  can  easily  be  imagined,  while  every 
doorway  is  blocked  up  and  rendered  nearly  impassable  by  a  motley 
collection  of  children  and  porter  pots  of  all  sizes,  from  the  baby  in 
arms  and  the  half-pint  pot,  to  the  full-grown  girl  and  half-gallon  can. 

In  the  parlour  of  one  of  these  houses,  which  was  perhaps  a  thought 
dirtier  than  any  of  its  neighbours ;  which  exhibited  more  bell-handles, 
children,  and  porter  pots,  and  caught  in  all  its  freshness  the  first  gust 
of  the  thick  black  smoke  that  poured  forth  night  and  day  from  a  large 
brewery  hard  by,  hung  a  bill  announcing  that  there  was  yet  one  room 
to  let  within  its  walls,  although  on  what  story  the  vacant  room  could 
be — ^regard  being  had  to  the  outward  tokens  of  many  lodgers  which 
the  whole  front  displayed,  from  the  mangle  in  the  kitchen- window  to 
the  flower-pots  on  the  parapet — ^it  would  have  been  beyond  the  power 
of  a  calculating  boy  to  discover. 

The  common  stairs  of  this  mansion  were  bare  and  carpetless  ;  but  a 
curious  visitor  who  had  to  olimb  his  way  to  the  top,  might  have 
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obterred  that  there  were  not  wanting  indications  of  the  progreaBire 

poverty  of  the  inmates,  although  their  rooms  were  shut.     Thus  the 

first-floor  lodgers,  being  flush  of  furniture,  kept  an  old  mahogany  table 

—red  mahogany— <on  the  landing-place  outside,  which  was  only  taken 

in  when  occasion  required.  On  the  second  story  the  spare  fjimitnre 
^wbidled  down  to  a  couple  of  old  deal  chairs,  of  which  one,  belonging 
to  the  back  room,  was  shorn  of  a  leg  and  bottomless.  The  story  aboT« 
boasted  no  greater  excess  than  a  worm-eaten  wash-tub :  and  tha 
ganet  landing-place  displayed  no  costlier  articles  than  two  crippled 
pitchers,  and  some  broken  blacking-bottles. 

It  was  on  this  ganret  landing-place  that  a  hard-featured  square-&ced 
man,  elderly  and  shabby,  stopped  to  unlock  the  door  of  the  front  attic, 
into  which,  haying  surmounted  the  task  of  turning  the  rusty  key  in 
h  still  more  rusty  wards,  he  walked  with  the  air  of  its  legal  owner. 

This  person  wore  a  wig  of  short,  coarse,  red  bur,  which  he  took  off 
vith  his  hat,  and  hung  upon  a  nail.  Haying  adopted  in  its  place  a 
irty  cotton  nightcap,  and  sroped  about  in  the  dark  till  he  found  a 
Kmnant  of  candle,  he  knocked  at  the  partition  which  divided  the  two 
ginets,  and  inquired  in  a  loud  voice  whether  Mr.  Nosgs  had  got  a  light* 

The  sounds  that  came  back  were  stifled  by  the  lath  and  plaster,  and 
it  seemed  moreover  as  though  the  speaker  had  uttered  them  from  the 
iatorior  of  a  mug  or  other  dnnking  vessel ;  but  they  were  in  the  voice 
of  Newman,  and  conveyed  a  reply  in  the  affirmative. 

^A  nasty  night,  Mr.  Noggs,"  said  the  man  in  the  night-cap,^ 
stepping  in  to  li^t  his  candle. 

**  Does  it  rain  ?"  asked  Newman. 

^'  Does  it  ?"  replied  the  other  pettishly.     '^  I  am  wet  through.** 

^  It  doesn't  take  much  to  wet  you  and  me  through,  Mr.  Growl,** 
nid  Newman,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  lappel  of  his  threadbare  coat. 

^  Well ;  and  that  makes  it  the  more  vexatious,"  observed  Mr. 
Orowl,  in  the  same  pettish  tone. 

Uttering  a  low  querulous  growl,  the  speaker,  whose  harsh  count&- 
ttoee  was  the  very  epitome  of  selfishness,  raked  the  scanty  fire  nearly 
out  of  the  grate,  and,  emptying  the  glass  which  Noggs  had  pushed 
towards  him,  inquired  where  he  kept  his  coals. 

Newman  Noggs  pointed  to  the  bottom  of  a  cupboard,  and  Mr.  Growl, 
*nzing  the  shovel,  threw  on  half  the  stock,  which  Noggs  very  deli- 
l^erately  took  off  again  without  saying  a  word. 

**  You  have  not  turned  saving  at  this  time  of  day,  I  hope  ?"  said 
CrowL 

Newman  pointed  to  the  empty  glass,  as  though  it  were  a  sufficient 
ttfdtation  of  the  charge,  and  briefly  said  that  he  lyas  going  down  stiurs 
to  supper. 

^  To  the  Kenwigses  ?"  asked  Growl. 

Newman  nodded  assent. 

"  Think  of  that  now  1"  said  Growl.  «  If  I  didn't— thinking  that  you 
^^  certain  not  to  go,  because  you  said  you  wouldn't — ^tell  Kenwiga 
I  oooldn't  come,  and  make  up  my  mind  to  spend  the  evening  with  you,** 

**  I  was  obliged  to  go,"  said  Newman.     **  They  would  have  me.** 

^  Well ;  but  what's  to  beoome  of  me  ?"  uxged.the  selfish  man,  who 
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■e^MF  iho«igli£  of  anybody  dse;     *^  It's  aU  your  £nili.     HI  tell  yda 
vbaV-^m  sit  by  your  fire  till  yon  eonie.  btck  agaui." 

HewnuHi  cast  a  despairing  gfanwe  at  his  smsfi  store  oC  fdel,  but  not 
lumng  the  courage  to  say  no^  a  word  wkicb  i&  all  bis  life  he  never 
eoidd  say  at  the  right  time,  either  to  himself  or  any  one  dse^  gave  way 
to  the  proposed  arrangement,  and  Mr.  Oowl  imnttediately  wast  about 
■nking  himself  as  comfortable  with  Newman  Noggs's  means,  as  circmn- 
stances  would  admit  of  his  being. 

The  lodgers  to  whom  Growl  had  made  allusion  imdor  the  desgnation 
of  ^^  the  Kenwigses,"  were  the  wife  and  olive  braacbes  of  (me  Mr. 
Kenwigs,  a  turner  in  iyory,  who  was  looked  upon  as  a  peison  of  some 
oonsideratioii  on  the  premises,  inasmuch  as  he  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
first  floor,  comprising  a  suite  of  two  rooms.     Mrs.  Kenwigs,  too,  was 
quite  a  lady  in  her  manners,  and  of  a  yery  senteel  fiunily,  having  sa 
nnde  who  collected  a  water-rate ;  besides  woich  distinction,  the  two 
eldest  of  her  tittle  girls  went  twice  a  week  to  a  dancing  school  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  had  flaxen  hair  tied  with  blue  ribands  banging  in 
hmuriant  pigtails  down  their  backs,  and  wore  little  white  trouaers  with. 
frills  round  Uie  ancles — ^for  all  of  which  reasons  and  many  more,  equally 
valid  but  too  numerous  to  mention,  Mrs.  Kenwigs  was  considered  a.  very 
desirable  person  to  know,  and  was  the  constant  theme  of  all  the  gossips 
m  the  street,  and  even  three  or  four  doors  round  the  corner  at  both  ends. 

It  was  the  anniversary  of  that  happy  day  on  which  the  church  of 
England  as  by  law  established,  had  bestowed  Mrs.  Kenwigs  upon  Mr. 
Kenwigs,  and  in  grateful  commemoration  of  the  same,  Mrs.  Kenwigs 
bad  invited  a  few  select  friends  to  cards  and  supper  in  the  first  floor, 
and  put  on  a  new  gown  to  receive  them  in,  which  gown,  being  of  a 
flbming  colour  and  made  upon  a  juvenile  principle,  wajs  so  successful 
tliat  Mr.  Kenwigs  said  the  eight  years  of  matrimony  and  the  five 
diildren  seemed  all  a  dream,  and  Mrs.  Kenwigs  yoimger  and  more 
blooming  than  the  very  first  Sunday  he  kept  company  with  her. 

Beautiful  as  Mrs.  Kenwigs  looked  when  she  was  dressed  though, 
and  so  stately  that  you  would  have  supposed  she  •  had  a  cook  and 
housemaid  at  least,  and  nothing  to  do  but  order  them  about,  she  had 
had  a  world  of  trouble  with  the  preparations  ;  more  indeed  than  she, 
being  of  a  delicate  and  genteel  constitution,  could  have  sustained,  had 
not  the  pride. of  housewifery  upheld  her«  At  last,  however,  all  the 
things  that  had  to  be  got  together  were  got  together,  and  all  the 
ibings  that  had  to  be  got  out  of  the  way  were  got  out  of  the  wray,  and 
ever3rthing  was  ready,  and  the  collector  himself  having  promised  to 
eome,  fortune  smiled  upon  the  occasion* 

The  party  was  admirably  selected.  There  were  first  of  all  Mr. 
Kenwigs  anvl  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  and  four  olive  Kenwigses  wrbo  sat  up 
to  supper,  firstly,  because  it  was  but  right  that  they  should  have  a 
treat  on  such  a  day;  and  secondly,  because  their  going  to  bed  in 
presence  of  the  company,  would  have  been  inconvenient,  not  to  say 
improper.  Then  there  was  the  young  lady  who  had  made  Mrs.  Ken- 
wm's  dress,  and  who— it  was  the  most  convenient  thing  in  the  world — 
livmg  in  the  two-pair  back,  gave  up  her  bed  to  the  baby,  and  got  a 
little  giri  to  watch  it.     Then,  to  match  this  young  lady,  was  a  young 
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ldK>ll«ilewywik]ir.  Keawigwiben  ke  was  abacbcior,  sttd  was 
Bncb  ftteBimwi  by  Ike  kidiea^  as  besoiiig  tke  repvtatioii  of  »  rsluu 
To  these  woe  added  a  newlT-mamed  oaiiple,  wko  had  vkiied  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kenwigs  in  their  courtship,  and  a  sister  of  Mn^  Ke&wigs'a^  win 
vasqoita  a  beaviy  ;  besides  whom,  there  was  aEuther  ywmg  man  sap- 
poeed  to  entertain  honoorable  deagns  npon  the  lady  kst  mentioiisdy 
aod  Mr.  Noggs,  who  was  a  genteel  peraon  to  ask,  beoiuse  he  had  bem 
agentkman  onoe.  Thcfe  were  aho  an  elderly  lady  from  the  back 
puloiir,  and  one  more  yoong  lady,  who,  next  to  the  coliect<Mr,  perhaps 
wm  the  great  lion  d  the  party,  being  the  daughter  of  a  theatrx»l 
iireaiai^  who  ^'  went  on",  in  the  pantomime,  and  had  tke  greatesk 
torn  Ibr  the  stage  that  was  ever  known,  being  able  to  sinejtnd  recite  ins 
Bnmier  that  brought  the  tears  into  Mrs.  Kenwigs's  eyes.  There  was  oiiljr 
mt  drawback  upon  the  pleasnre  of  seeing  such  firiends,  and  that  was, 
that  the  lady  in  tke  ba<^  parloor,  who  was  -very  &t^  and  tamed  of 
ixt^r,  came  in  a  low  book-muslin  dress  and  short  kid  doves,  which  sa 
oi^perated  Mrs.  Kenw^s,  that  that  lady  assured  her  visiterin  private, 
tiot  if  it  hadn't  happened  that  the  sapper  was  cooking  at  the  back-* 
pidomr  grate  at  that  moment,  she  certainly  wonld  have  requested  its 
representative  to  withdraw. 

*^  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs^  ^^  woakln't  it  be  better  to  begin  a 
nsad  gjame?  " 

^  Keavdffl,  my  deer,"  returned  his  wife,  "  I  am  surprised  at  yoa. 
Voiild  yon  begin  without  my  unde  ?  " 

*^  I  &rgo4  the  coUector,"  said  Kenwigs ;  ^  oh  no,  that  would 
nvcrdok*' 

^He's  so  partknlar,"  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  taming  to  the  otSier 
Uttnied  lady,  ^^  that  if  we  bc^gan  without  him,  I  should  be  out  of  his 
wiD  for  ever." 

**'  Dear ! "  cried  the  married  lady. 

^  You've  no  idea  what  he  is,"  replied. Mrs.  Kenwigs;  ^^and  yet  ss 
good  a  creature  as  ever  breathed." 

^  The  kindest-hearted  man  that  ever  was,"  said  Kenwigs. 

"  It  goes  to  his  heart,  I  bdieve,  to  be  fnroed  to  cut  the  water  off 
when  the  people  don't  pay,"  observed  the  bachelor  firiend,  intending  a 

^Qeoige^"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  solemnly,  ^^  none  of  that^  if  yon 
ploae." 

^  It  was  only  my  joke,"  said  the  friend,  abashed. 

**  George,"  rejoined  Mr.  Kenvngs,  "  a  joke  is  a  wery  good  thing — a 
^voy  sood  tluv — ^but  when  that  joke  is  made  at  the  expense  of 
Mrs.  Kenwigs's  feelings^  I  set  my  &ce  against  it.  A  man  in  pabBo 
life  expects  to  be  sneered  at — ^ii  is  the  faidt  of  his  elewated  sitiwation, 
Bot  of  himsdE  Mrs.  Kenwigs's  relation  is  a  pubHc  man,  and  that  he 
faiowBy  George,  and  that  he  can  bear ;  but  putting  Mrs.  Kenwigs  oat 
^  the  qnestioa  (if  I  cQtdd  pat  Mrs.  Kenwigs  out  of  the  question  on 
nch  an  occasion  as  this),  I  have  the  honour  to  be  connected  with  the 
^f^Ueetor  by  marriage ;  and  I  cannot  allow  these  remarks  in  my — " 
Vr.  Kenwigs  was  going  to  say  **  house,"  but  •  he  rounded  the  sentence 
^«ift  **  apartiTiwts?    : 
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At  ihe  ccmcliisloii  of  theso  obserriKiionfl,  which  drew  fiNrih  eridttioes 
of  acute  feeling  from  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  and  had  the  intended  effect  of 
impxeesinff  the  company  with  a  deep  aenae  of  the  coUectoi^a  dignity,  a 
ring  was  heard  at  the  bell. 

*'  That's  him,"  whii^red  Mr.  Kenwigs,  greatly  excited,  ^^  Morleena, 
my  dear,  ran  down  and  let  your  uncle  in^  and  kiss  him  directly  yon  get 
the  door  open.     Hem  !    Let's  be  talking." 

Adopting  Mr.  Kenwigs's  susgestion,  the  company  spoke  very  loudlyi 
to  look  easy  and  unembarrassed ;  and  almost  as  soon  as  they  had  beffun 
to  do  so,  a  short  old  gentleman,  in  drabs  and  gaiters,  with  a  hce  that 
might  haye  been  carved  out  of  lignum  vita^  for  anything  that  appeared 
to  the  contrary,  was  led  playfully  in  by  Miss  Morleena  KenwigB, 
regarding  whose  uncommon  Christian  name  it  may  be  here  remarked 
that  it  was  inyented  and  composed  by  Mrs.  Kenwigs  preyious  to  her 
first  lying-in,  for  the  special  distinction  of  her  eldest  diild,  in  case  it 
should  proye  a  daughter. 

^'  Oh  uncle,  I  am  «o  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Mrs.  Ken^ngs,  kissing  Uie 
collector  affectionately  on  both  cheeks.     ^'  So  glad." 

^^  Many  happy  returns  of  the  day,  my  dear,"  replied  the  oollecter, 
returning  the  compliment. 

Now  this  was  an  interesting  thing.  Here  was  a  collector  of  water- 
rates  without  his  book,  without  his  pen  and  ink,  without  his  double 
knock,  without  his  intimidation,  kisung — actually  kissing — an  agree- 
able female,  and  leayinff  taxes,  summonses,  notices  that  he  had  cidled, 
or  announcements  that  he  would  neyer  call  again  for  two  quarters'  due, 
wholly  out  of  the  question.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  how  the  company 
looked  on,  quite  absorbed  in  the  sight,  and  to  behold  the  nods  and 
winks  with  which  they  expressed  their  gratification  at  finding  so  much 
humanity  in  a  tax-gatherer. 

^'  Where  will  you  sit,  uncle  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  in  the  frdl  glow 
of  family  pride,  which  the  appearance  of  her  distinguished  relatioa 
occasioned. 

^^  Anywheres,  my  dear,"  said  the  collector,  "  I  am  not  particular." 

Not  particular !  What  a  meek  collector.  If  he  had  been  an  author, 
who  knew  his  place,  he  couldn't  haye  been  more  humble. 

^^  Mr.  Lilly vick,"  said  Kenwigs,  addressing  the  collector,  '^  some 
friends  here,  sir,  are  yery  anxious  for  the  honour  of — ^thank  you — ^Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cutler,  Mr.  Lillyvick." 

"  Proud  to  know  you.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Cutler,  "  I'ye  heerd  of  you 
yery  often."  These  were  not  mere  words  of  ceremony;  for  Mr.  Cutler, 
haying,  kept  house  in  Mr.  Lillyyick's  parish,  had  heard  of  him  yery 
often  indeed.     His  attention  in  calling  had  been  quite  extraordinary. 

"  George,  you  know,  I  think,  Mr. Lilly yick,"  said  Kenwics ;  "lady 
from  down  stairs — Mr.  Lillyyick,  Mr.  Snewkes — Mr.  Lillyyick.  Miss 
Cbeen — Mr.  Lillyyick.  Mr.  Lillyvick.  Miss  Petowker  of  the  Theatre 
Boyal  Drury  Lane.  Very  glad  to  make  two  public  characteis 
acquainted.     Mrs.  Kenwigs,  my  dear,  will  you  sort  the  counters?" 

Mrs.  Kenwigs,  with  the  assistance  of  Newman  Noggs,  (who,  as  he 
performed  sun£ry  little  acts  of  kindness  for  the  childiin  at  all  times 
and  seasons,  was  hmnoured  in  his  request  to  be  taken  no  notice  of,  and 
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ms  merely  spoken  about  in  a  whisper  as  the  decayed  gentleman),  did 
as  be  was  desired,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  guests  sat  down  to 
ipecnlation,  while  Newman  himself;  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  and  Miss  Petowker 
of  the  Theatre  Royal  Drory  Lane,  looked  after  the  sopper-table. 

While  the  ladies  were  thus  busying  themselves,  Mr.  LiUyrick  was 
intent  upon  the  game  in  progress,  and  as  all  should  be  fish  that  comes 
to  a  water-collector's  net,  the  dear  old  gentleman  was  by  no  means 
nupnlous  in  appropriating  to  himself  the  property  of  his  nei^- 
boon,  which,  on  tiie  contra^,  he  abstracted  whenever  an  opportunity 
presented  itself,  smiling  good-humouredly  all  the  while,  and  making  so 
mnj  condescending  speeches  to  the  owners,  that  they  were  delighted 
with  his  amiability,  and  thought  in  their  hearts  that  he  deserved  to  be 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  least. 

After  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  the  administration  of  many  slaps 
n  the  head  to  the  infant  Kenwigses,  whereof  two  of  the  most  rebellious 
voe  summarily  banished,  the  cloth  was  laid  with  great  elegance,  and 
spair  of  boiled  fowls,  a  large  piece  of  pork,  apple-pie,  potatoes  and 
greens,  were  served ;  at  sight  of  which  the  worthy  Mr.  Lillyvick  vented 
ft  great  many  wittidsms,  and  plucked  up  amazingly,  to  Uie  immense 
ddbfrht  and  satisfaction  of  the  whole  body  of  admirers. 

Very  well  and  very  fiut  the  supper  went  off;  no  more  serious  diffi* 
cohies  occurring  than  those  which  arose  from  the  incessant  demand  for 
dean  knives  and  forks,  which  made  poor  Mrs.  Kenwigs  wish  more 
tiian  once  thai  private  society  adopted  the  principle  of  schools,*  and 
nqoired  that  every  guest  should  bring  his  own  knife,  fork,  and  spoon, 
vfai6h  doubtless  would  be  a  great  accommodation  in  many  cases,  and 
tone  one  more  so  than  to  the  lady  and  gentleman  of  the  house,  espe- 
ciaDy  if  the  school  principle  were  carried  out  to  the  full  extent,  and 
the  arttcles  were  expected,  as  a  matter  of  delicacy,  not  to  be  taken  away 

Everybody  having  eaten  everything,  the  table  was  cleared  in  a  most 
ihnning  huiry,  and  with  great  noise ;  and  the  spirits,  whereat  the  eyes 
of  Newman  Noggs  glistened,  being  arranged  in  order  with  water  both 
hot  and  cold,  the  party  composed  uiemselves  for  conviviality,  Mr.  Lilly- 
^k  being  stationed  in  a  large  arm-chair  by  the  fire-side,  and  the  four 
fittle  Kenwigses  disposed  on  a  smaU  form  in  front  of  the  company  with 
tkir  flaxen  tails  towards  them,  and  their  faces  to  the  fire ;  an  arrange* 
Blent  which  was  no  sooner  perfected  than  Mrs.  Kenwigs  was  over- 
powered by  the  feelings  of  a  mother,  and  fell  upon  the  left  shoulder 
^  Mr.  Kenwigs  dissolved  in  tears. 

"•  They  are  so  beautiful,"  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  sobbing. 

^  Oh,  dear,"  said  all  the  ladies,  *'  so  they  are,  it's  very  natural  you 
Aonld  feel  proud  of  that ;  but  don  t  give  way,  don't." 

**■  I  can — not  help  it,  and  it  don't  signify,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Kenwigs  ; 
**(^ !  they're  too  beautiful  to  live,  much  too  beautifuL" 

On  hearing  this  alarming  presentiment  of  their  being  doomed  to  an 
^y  death  in  the  flower  of  their  infancy,  all  four  little  girls  raised  a 
hideous  cry,  and,  bur3ring  their  heads  in  their  mother's  lap  aimulta- 
^<Rttly,  screamed  until  the  eight  flaxen  tails  vibrated  again:  Mrs* 
Kenwigs  meanwhile  clasping  them  alternately  to  her  bosom  witii  atti- 
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todes  «xpreaBive  of  disfcisutioB,  wiuck  M]»  PiHwvfcer  faenetf  m^lit 
have  copied. 

At  lengtia  the  anxioni  motfaer  perautted  heraelf  to  be  sooilied  inio 
a  more  tniDqiiii  state,  and  the  little  Kenwigees  being  alio  oomposed^ 
were  distributed  among  the  company,  to  piev«nt  tiie  poflBibHitj  of 
Mn.  Kenw^  'being  again  OTeroome  by  the  blane  of  iheir  comlmied 
beauty.  W^ich  done,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  anited  in  prophesyiag 
that  they  would  live  for  many,  many  years,  and  that  there  was  no 
occasion  at  all  for  Mrs.  Kenwigs  to  diatreai  herself :  which  in  good 
tenth  there  did  not  appear  to  be,  the  loveliness  of  the  childien  by  ao 
means  justifying  her  apprehensma. 

^'  This  day  eight  year,"  said  Mr.  KLenwigs,  after  a  paoae.  ^<  Jmu 
me — ah  !  " 

This  reflection  was  echoed  by  all  present,  wbo  said  ^^AhV  first,  and 
^^•dear  me"  afterwards. 

^  I  was  youn^^er  then,"  tittered  Mrs.  Kenw^ 

^  No,"  said  the  oollector. 

^'  Certainly  not,"  added  everybody. 

*'  I  remember  my  niece,"  said  Mr.  Lill  jvick,  surveying  his  audisnce 
with  a  grave  air ;  ^'  I  remember  her,  on  that  very  afternoon^  when  sbo 
first  acknowledged  to  her  mother  a  partiality  for  Kenwigs.  ^  Mother/ 
she  says,  '  I  love  him.' "  x 

'^  *'  Adore  him,'  I  said,  imcle,"  inteiposed  Mrs.  Kienwigs. 

^ '  Love  him,'  I  think,  my  dear,"  said  the  collector,  fiannly. 

*^  Periiaps  yon  are  ri^it,  unde,"  replied  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  submiBsiveiy. 
^  I  thought  it  was  '  adore.' " 

" '  Love,'  my  dear,"  retorted  Mr.  Lillyvick.  « « Mother,  'die  8ay% 
'Hove  hkn.'  'What  do  I  hear?'  cries  her  mother;  aaad  instantly  faUfl 
inte  strong  convnkions." 

A  general  exclamation  of  astonishment  burst  from  the  company. 

^  Lato  strong  convulsions,"  repeated  Mr.  Lillyvick,  regarding  them 
with  a  rigid  look.  ''  Kenwigs  will  excuse  my  saying,  in  the  pieseaee 
of  friends,  that  there  was  a  very  great  objection  to  hxm,  on  the  groiuMi 
thai  he  was  beneath  the  &mily,  and  would  disgrace  it.  You  remember 
that,  Kenwigs  ?  " 

^Certainly,"  replied  i^at  gentleman,  in  no  way  diiq)leased  at  the 
reminiscence,  inasmuch  as  it  proved  beyond  all  doubt  what  a  high 
£mily  Mrs.  Kenwigs  came  of. 

^  I  skaared  in  that  feeHng,"  said  Mr.  lillyvick:  ^'perhaps  it  was 
natural ;  perhaps  it  wasn't." 

A  gentle  murmur  seemed  to  say,  that  ra  one  of  Mr.  Lillyvick  s 
station  the  objection  was  not  only  natural,  but  highly  praiseworthy. 

'^  I  came  round  to  him  in  time,"  said  Mr.  Lillyvick.  *^  After  they 
were  married,  and  there  was  no  bdp  for  it,  I  was  one  of  the  first  to 
say  that  Kenwigs  nmst  be  taken  notice  of.  The  frunily  did  takd 
notice  of  him  in  consequence,  and  on  my  rspresentation ;  and  I  am 
bound  to  say — and  proud  to  say — dii^  I  havae  ahvays  foond  hnn  a 
vsery  hnnest,  wdl-behaved,  ittpdgkt,  reapecteble  aort  of  ana.  Kenw^Sy 
sbake  bands." 

""I  ana  poood  to  do  It,  BiE,"  saU  Mr.  Kcnw^s. 
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"So  am  I,  KenwigB,"  lejotned  Mr.  lAOfykk.. 

^A  very  happy  life  I  have  led  -with  your  niece,  Sir,"  said  Kenwigsl 

^'  h  would  haTo  been  your  own  &ult  if  yoa  had  not,  Sir,"  remaiked 
Mr.  Lillrvick. 

^  Morleena  Kenwigs,"  cried  ber  motSier,  at  thiB  crisis,  much  affected, 
*^]aai  your  deer  undb." 

The  young  lady  did  as  she  was  requested,  and  the  three  otiier  little 
^  wen  successively  hois^  up  to  the  collector's  coontenaiice,  and 
9ilr|ecied  to  the  same  process,  which  was  alberwards  repeated  by  the 
Du^ty  of  those  present. 

^  Oh  dear,  Mrs.  Kenw^,"  said  Kiss  Petowker,  ^  while  Mr.  Noggs 
k  nakiii^  that  pcmch  to  ormk  happy  retnms  in,  do  let  Morleena  go 
diroagh  that  figure  dance  belbre  Mr.  LiUyvick." 

**  No,  no,  my  desuc,"  replied  Mis.  Kenwigs,  *^  it  will  only  woiry  my 
nele." 

"  It  can't  w«rry  him,  I  am  sure,"  said  Miss  Petowker.  ^  You  will 
k  very  much  pleased,  won  t  you,  Sir  ?  " 

^Tbat  I  am  sure  I  shall,"  replied  the  collector,  glandag  at  the 
)HiBdi  mixer. 

*"  WeU  then.  111  tell  you  what,"  said  Mm.  Kenwigs,  "*  Morleena 
ibn  do  ikn  steps,  if  uncle  can  pcisoade  Miss  Peffeowker  to  reoite  us  tiie 
fikod-Drinker's  Burial  afterwards." 

There  was  a  great  clapping  of  hands  and  stamping  of  feet  at  this 
proposition,  the  subject  whereof  gently  inclined  her  head  serveral  times, 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  reception. 

^  Yon  know,"  said  Miss  Petowker,  reproachfully,  '^  that  I  dislike 
king  anything  profeeaionai  in  private  parties." 

"  Oh,  but  Bot  here  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs.  ^  We  are  all  so  very 
Hendly  and  pleasant,  that  yon  might  as  well  be  going  through  it  in 
jour  own  room  ;  besides,  tlie  oecasion " 

^  1  can't  resi^  that,"  interrupted  Miss  Petowker,  ^'  anything  in  my 
immhle  power  I  shall  be  delighted  to  do." 

Mn.  Kenw^s  and  Miss  Petowker  had  arranged  a  small  programme 
of  the  entertainments  between  them,  of  which  this  was  the  prescribed 
<>r^er,  but  they  had  settled  to  have  a  little  pressing  on  both  sides, 
Wcause  it  looked  more  natural.  The  company  being  aQ  ready.  Miss 
Petowker  hummed  a  tune,  and  Morleena  danced  a  dance,  haying  pre- 
^isiy  had  the  soles  of  her  shoes  chalked  with  as  much  care  as  if  she 
were  going  on  the  tight-rope.  It  was  a  very  beautiful  figuiie,  oom- 
prinng  a  great  deal  of  work  for  the  arms,  and  was  received  with 
B&tNnmded  applause. 

^  If  I  was  Uessed  with  a— a  child — "  said  Mias  Petowker,  blushing, 
"fif  such  comas  as  that,  I  wonld  have  her  out  at  the  Opera  instantly." 

Mrs.  !^nwigs  sighed  and  looked  at  Mr.  Kenwigs,  who  shook  his 
^^  and  obsrared  that  he  was  donbtfiil  about  it. 

"  Kenwigs  is  afraid,"  said  Mrs.  K. 

'^ VThat  of  ?  "  enqmred  Miss  Petowker,  ^  not  of  her  fafling?  " 

*^0k  no,"  replied  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  ^^  but  if  she  .grew  up  what  she  is 
^W) — only  think  of  the  young  dukes  and  marquises^" 
"  Very  right,"  said  the  collector. 
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^'  StSI^**  submitted  Miss  Petowker,  *^  if  she  has  a  proper  pride  in 
herself,  yon  know — " 

^*  There's  a  good  deal  in  that,"  observed  Mrs.  Kenirigs,  looking  at 
her  husband. 

^'  I  onlj  know — "  Cedtered  Miss  Petowker, — ^*^  it  may  be  no  rale 
to  be  snre-— but  /  haye  never  found  any  inoonvenience  or  unpleasantness 
of  that  sort." 

Mr.  Kenwigs,  with  becoming  gallantry,  said  that  settled  the  question 
at  once,  and  that  he  would  take  the  subject  into  his  serious  considera- 
tion :  this  beinff  resolved  upon,  Miss  Petowker  was  entreated  to  begin 
the  BIood-Drinkei^s  Burial,  to  which  end,  that  young  lady  let  down 
her  back  hair,  and  taking  up  her  position  at  the  othw  end  of  the  room, 
with  the  bachelor  friend  posted  in  a  comer,  to  rush  out  at  the  cue  *^  m 
death  expire,"  and  catch  her  in  his  arms  when  she  died  raving  road, 
went  through  the  performance  with  extraordinary  spirit,  and  to  the 
ereat  terror  of  the  little  Kenwigses,  who  were  all  but  frightened 
mto  fits. 

The  ecstacies  consequent  upon  the  effort  had  not  yet  subsided,  and 
Newman  (who  had  not  been  thoroughly  sober  at  so  late  an  hour  for  a 
long  long  time,)  had  not  yet  been  able  to  put  in  a  word  of  announce- 
ment that  the  punch  was  ready,  when  a  haisty  knock  was  heard  at  the 
room-door,  which  elicited  a  shriek  from  Mrs.  Kenwigs^  who  imme- 
diately divined  that  the  baby  had  fallen  out  of  bed. 

^^  Who  is  that  ?  "  demanded  Mr.  Kenwigs,  sharply. 

<<  Don't  be  alarmed,  it's  only  me,"  said  Growl,  looking  in,  in  hifl 
nightcap.  ^^  The  baby  is  very  comfortable,  for  I  peeped  into  the  room 
as  I  came  down,  and  it 's  fast  asleep,  and  so  is  the  gprl ;  and  I  don't 
think  the  candle  will  set  fire  to  the  bed-curtain,  unless  a  draught  gets 
into  the  room — ^it  's  Mr.  Noggs  that's  wanted." 
•    *'  Me !  "  cried  Newman,  much  astonished. 

**  Why  it  if  a  queer  hour,  isn't  it  ?  "  replied  Crowl,  who  was  not 
best  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  losing  his  fire ;  *^  and  they  are  quee^ 
looking  people,  too,  all  covered  with  rain  and  mud.  Shall  I  tell  them 
to  go  away  ? " 

**  No,"  said  Newman,  rising.     "  People  ?  How  many  ?  * 

•*  Two,"  rejoined  Growl. 

^^  Want  me  ?  By  name  ?  "  asked  Newman. 

"  By  name,"  replied  Growl.  "  Mr.  Newman  Noggs,  as  pat  9S 
need  be." 

Newman  reflected  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  hurried  away,  mut- 
tering that  he  would  be  back  directly.  He  was  as  good  as  his  word ; 
for  in  an  exceedingly  short  time  he  burst  into  the  room,  and  seizing, 
vrithout  a  word  of  apology  or  explanation,  a  lighted  candle  and  tumbler 
of  hot  punch  from  the  takble,  darted  away  like  a  madman. 

^*  What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  him ! "  exclaimed  Crow], 
throwing  the  door  open.     '^  Hark  !  Is  there  any  noise  above  ?  " 

The  guests  rose  in  great  confusion,  and,  looking  in  each  othei's  faces 
with  much  perplexity  and  some  fear,  stretched  their  necks  forward,  and 
listened  attantively. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

ACaUAINTS  THB  READBR  WITH  THB  CAUSE  AND  ORIGIN  OF  THB  DTTER- 
BUPnON  DESCRIBED  IN  THB  LAST  CHAPTER,  AND  WITH  SOME  OTHER 
NATTERS  NECESSARY  TO  BE  KNOWN. 

Newman  Noggs  scrambled  in  violent  haste  np  stairs  with  the  steam- 
ing beverage,  which  he  had  so  unceremoniously  snatched  from  the  table 
of  Mr.  Kenwigs,  and  indeed  from  the  very  grasp  of  the  water-rate 
eollector,  who  was  eyeing  the  contents  of  the  tumbler  at  the  moment  of 
its  nnezpected  abstraction,  with  lively  marks  of  pleasure  visible  in  his 

countenance,  and  bore  his  prize  straight  to  his  own  back  garret,  where, 
itotoore  and  nearly  shoeless,  wet,  dirty,  jaded,  and  disfigured  with  every 
mark  of  fatiguing  travel,  sat  Nicholas,  and  Smike,  at  once  the  cause  and 
ptftner  of  his  toil:  both  perfectly  worn  out  by  their  unwonted  and 
protracted  exertion. 

Newman  s  first  act  was  to  compel  Nicholas,  with  gentle  force,  to 
swallow  half  of  the  punch  at  a  breath,  nearly  boiling  as  it  was,  and  his 
next  to  pour  the  remainder  down  the  throat  of  8mike,  who,  never 
hifjng  tasted  anything  stronger'  than  aperient  medicine  in  his  whole 
life,  exhibited  various  odd  manifestations  of  surprise  and  delight,  during 
the  passage  of  the  liquor  down  his  throat,  and  turned  up  his  eyes  most 
onphaticany  -vriien  it  was  all  gone. 

^  Yon  are  wet  through,"  said  Newman,  passing  his  hand  hastily 
orer  the  coat  which  Nicholas  had  thrown  off ;  "  and  I — ^I — ^haven^ 
erm  a  change,"  he  added,  with  a  wistful  glance  at  the  diabby  clothes 
h  wore  himself. 

^  I  have  dry  clothes,'  or  at  least  such  as  will  serve  my  turn  well,  in 
my  bundle,"  replied  Nicholas.     ^^  If  you  look  so  distressed  to  see  me, ' 
70a  will  add  to  the  pain  I  feel  already,  at  being  compelled  for  one  night 
Id  cast  myself  upon  your  slender  means  for  aid  and  shelter." 

Newman  did  not  look*the  less  distressed  to  hear  Nicholas  talking  in 
tiiU  strain ;  but  uppn  his  young  friend  grasping  him  heartily  by 
the  band,  and  assuring  him  that  nothing  but  impHcit  confidence  in  the 
sincerity  of  his  professions,  and  kindness  of  feeling  towards  himself, 
would  have  induced  him,  on  any  consideration,  even  to  have  made  him 
seqoainted  with  his  arrival  in  London,  Mr.  Noggs  brightened  up  again, 
ud  went  about  making  such  arrangements  as  were  in  his  power  for 
^e  comfort  of  his  visitors,  with  e^^ateme  alacrity. 

These  were  simple  enough,  poor  Newman's  means  halting  at  a  very 
considerable  distance  short  of  his  inclinations ;  but,  slight  as  they  were, 
they  were  not  made  without  much  bustling  and  running  about.  As 
Nicholas  had  husbanded  his  scanty  stock  of  money  so  well  that  it. was 
not  yet  quite  expended,  a  supper  of  bread  and  cheese,  with  sonio 
«>ld  beef  from  the  cook  s  shop,  was  soon  placed  upon  the  table ;  and 
^^i«se  viands  being  flanked  by  a  bottle  of  spirits  and  a  pot  of  porter, 
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there  was  no  ground  for  apprehension  on  the  score  of  hunger  and  thirst, 
at  all  events.  Such  preparations  as  Newman  had  it  in  his  power 
to  make,  for  the  accommodation  of  his  guests  during  the  night,  occu- 
pied no  very  great  time  in  completing ;  and  as  he  had  insisted,  as  an 
express  preliminary,  that  Nichols  should  change  his  clothes,  and  that 
Smike  should  Invest  himself  in  his  solitary  c<5at  (which  no  entreaties 
ipould  dissuade  him  from  stripping  off  for  the  purpoaeX  the  trweUers 
partook  of  their  fri|gal  hie^  with  more  satisfaction  than  one  of  ibem  at 
least  had  derived  from  many  a  hetter  meal. 

They  then  drew  near  the  fire,  which  Newman  Noggs  had  made  up 
as  well  as  hie  oould,  after  the  inroads  of  Crowl  upon  the  fuel ;  and 
Nicholas,  who  had  hitherto  heen  restrained  by  the  extreme  anxiety  of 
his  friend  that  he  should  refrvsh  himBolf  after  his  journey,  now  pressed 
him  with  earnest  questions  concerning  his  mother  and  sister. 

*^  Well ;"  replied  Newman,  with  his  accustomed  taciturnity ;  '^  both 
well." 

^^  They  are  living  in  the  city  still  ?"  inquired  Nicholas. 

'^  They  are^"  said  Newman. 

^^  And  my  sister" — added  Nicholas.  ^^  Is  she  still  engaged  in  the 
business  which  she  wrote  to  tell  me  she  thought  she  should  like  so 
much?" 

Newman  opened  his  eyes  rather  wider  than  usual,  but  merely  replied 
by  a  gasp,  which,  accor(Ung  to  the  action  of  the  head  that  accompanied 
it,  was  interpreted  by  his  friends  as  meaning  yes  or  no.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  pantomime  consisted  of  a  nod,  and  not  a  shake,  so 
Nicholas  took  the  answer  as  a  fovonrabla  one. 

^^  Now  listen  to  me,"  said  Nicholas,  laying  his  hand  on  Newman's 
shoulder.  ^'  Before  I  would  make  an  effort  to  sea  them,  I  deemed  it 
expedient  to  come  to  you,  lest,  by  gratifying  my  own  selfish  desire,  I 
should  inflict  an  injury  upon  them  i^hich  f  can  never  repaiik  What 
has  my  uncle  heard  from  Yorkshire  ?  " 

Newman  opened  and  shut  his  month  several  times,  as  though  be 
were  trying  his  utmost  to  speak,  but  could  make  nothing  of  it,  and 
finaUy  fixed  his  eyes  on  Nicholas  with  a  grim  and  ghastly  stare, 

^'  What  has  he  heard?"  urged  Nicnolaa,  colouring.  ^'  Yon  see 
that  I  am  prepared  to  hear  the  very  worst  that  malice  can  have 
suggested.  Why  should  you  conceal  it  from  me  ?  I  most  know  it 
sooner  or  lAter;  and  what  purpose  can  be  gliined  by  trifling  with  the 
matter  for  a  few  minutes,  when  half  the  time  would  put  me  in  posses- 
sion of  all  that  has  occuired  ?     Tell  me  at  once,  pray." 

"  To-morrow  morning,"  said  Newman;  "  hear  it  to-morrow." 

^^  What  purpose  would  that  answer  ? "  urged  Nicholas. 

*^  You  would  sleep  the  better,"  replied  Newman. 

^'  1  should  sleep  the  worse," answered  Nicholas,  impatiently.  ^' Sleep! 
Exhausted  as  I  am,  and  standing  in  no  conmion  need  of  rest,  I  cannot 
hope  to  close  my  eyes  all  night,  unless  you  tell  me  everything." 

^^  And  if  I  should  tell  you  everything,"  said  Newman,  hesitating. 

"  Why,  then  you  may  rouse  my  indignation  or  wound  my  pride," 
rejoined  Nicholas ;  *^  but  yon  will  not  break  my  rest ;  for  if  the  scene 
were  acted  over  agun,  I  could  take  no  other  part  than  I  have  taken; 
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sod  whaterer  conaequences  may  aocarue  to  mjsdf  from  it,  I  shall  never 
regret  doing  as  I  have — ^neve^  if  I  starre  or  beg  in  consequence.  What 
is  a  little  poTertj  or  suffenng,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  basest  and  most 
inhumm  cowardice !  I  tell  you^  if  I  had  stood  by,  tamely  and  passively, 
I  shoold  have  hated  myself,  and  merited  the  contempt  of  every  man  in 
ezistaice.    The  black-hearted  scoundrel !" 

With  this  gentle  allusion  to  the  absent  Mr.  Squeers,  Nicholas 
rqpressed  his  nsing  wrath,  and  relating  to  Newman  exactly  what  had 
pttsed  at  Dotiieboys  Hall,  entreated  him  to  speak  out  without  further 
pressmg.  Thus  adjured,  Mr.  Noggs  took  frcnn  an  old  trunk  a  sheet  of 
paper,  which  appesured  to  have  been  scrawled  over  in  great  haste ;  and 
after  sundry  extraordinary  demonstrations  of  reluctance,  delivered  him- 
self in  the  foUowii^  terms. 

^^  My  dear  young  man,  yon  mustn't  give  way  to— this  sort  of  thing 
win  never  do,  you  know — as  to  getting  on  in  the  world,  if  you  take 
everybody's  part  that 's  ill-treated — Damn  it,  I  am  proud  to  hear  of  it; 
ad  would  have  done  it  myself  \ " 

Newman  accompanied  this  very  unusual  outbreak  with  a  vi<dent  blow 
upon  the  table,  as  i^  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  he  had  mistaken  it  for 
the  ehest  or  ribs  of  Mr.  Wackford  Squeers ;  and  having,  by  this  open 
dedaraiion  of  his  feelii^s,  quite  precluded  himself  from  offering 
Nicholas  any  cautious  worldly  advice  (which  had  been  his  first 
iotention),  Mr.  Noggs  went  straight  to  the  point. 

^  Hie  day  before  yesterday,"  siud  Newman,  *^  your  uncle  received 
this  letter.  I  took  a  hasty  copy  of  it  while  he  was  out.  ^all  I 
read  it?" 

"  If  yoii  please,"  replied  Nicholas.  Newman  Noggs  accordingly  read 
as  faSkms : — 

'*  JDoihebopt  Ilali, 

**  Tkurtdap  Mominffi, 

*'*•  My  pa  requests  me  to  write  to  you.  The  doctors  considering  it 
^ubtful  whether  he  will  ever  recuvver  the  use  of  his  legs  which  pre- 
vents his  holding  a  pen. 

*^  We  are  in  a  state  of  mind  beyond  everything,  and  my  pa  is  one 
lUttk  of  brooees  both  blue  and  green  likewise  two  forms  are  steepled 
in  his  Ckwr.  We  were  kimpelled  to  have  him  carried  down  into  the 
Utdien  where  he  now  lays.  You  will  judge  from  this  that  he  has 
been  brought  very  low. 

'^  When  3ronr  nevew  that  you  recommended  for  a  teacher  had  done 
this  to  my  pa  and*  jumped  upon  his  body  with  his  feet  and  also  lang- 
^ge  whidi  I  will  not  pollewt  my  pen  with  describing,  he  assaulted 
^j  ma  with  dreadful  violence,  dash^  her  to  the  earth,  and  drove  her 
hack  comb  several  inches  into  her  head.  A  very  little  more  and  it  must 
haTe  entered  her  skull.  We  have  a  medical  certifiketthat  if  it  had,  the 
tortershell  would  have  affected  the  brain. 

^  Me  and  my  brother  were  then  the  victims  of  his  feury  since 
v^h  we  have  suffered  very  much  which  leads  us  to  the  arrowing 
WBef  thai  we  have  received  some  injury  in  our  iusides,  especially  as  no 
^x^vks  of  violence  are  visible  externally.     I  am  screaming  out  loud  all 

K  2 
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the  time  I  write  and  so  is  my  brother  which  takes  off  mj  attention 
rather,  and  I  hope  will  excuse  mistakes. 

^^  The  monster  having  satiated  his  thirst  for  blood  ran  awayv  taking 
with  him  a  boy  of  desperate  caracter  that  he  had  excited  to  rebellyon, 
and  a  garnet  ring  belonging  to  my  ma,  and  not  having  been  apprehended 
hy  the  constables  is  supposed  to  have  been  took  up  by  some  stage* 
coach.  My  pa  begs  that  if  he  comes  to  you  the  ring  may  be  returned, 
and  that  you  will  let  the  thief  and  assassin  go,  as  if  we  prosecuted  him 
he  would  only  be  transported,  and  if  he  is  let  go  he  is  sure  to  be  hung 
before  long,  which  will  save  us  trouble,  and  be  much  more  satisfactory. 
Hoping  to  hear  from  you  when  convenient 

^^  I  remain 

^^  Yours  and  cetrer 
"  Fanny  Squeers. 

^'  P.S.  I  pity  his  ignorance  and  despise  him." 

A  profound  silence  succeeded  to  the  reading  of  this  choice  epistle, 
during  which  Newman  Noggs,  as  he  folded  it  up,  gazed  with  a  kind  of 
grotesque  pity  at  the  boy  of  desperate  character  therein  referred  to ; 
who,  having  no  more  distmct  perception  of  the  matter  in  hand,  than 
that  he  had  been  the  unfortunate  cause  of  heaping  trouble  and  fiilsshood 
upon  Nicholas,  sat  mute  and  dispirited,  with  a  most  woe-begone  and 
heart-stricken  look. 

^^  Mr.  Noggs,"  said  Nicholas,  after  a  few'moments'  reflection,  ^  I  must 
go  out  at  once." 

"  Go  out !"  cried  Newman. 

"  Yes,"  said  Nicholas,  *'  to  €K)lden  Square.  Nobody  who  knows 
me  would  believe  this  story  of  the  ring ;  but  it  may  suit  the  purpose,  or 
gratify  the  hatred,  of  Mr.  Balph  Nickleby  to  feign  to  attach  credence 
to  it.  It  is  due — ^not  to  him,  but  to  myself — ^that  I  should  state  the 
truth ;  and  moreover,  I  have  a  word  or  two  to  exchange  with  him, 
which  will  not  keep  cooL" 

"  They  must,"  said  Newman. 

'^  They  must  not,  indeed,"  rejoined  Nicholas  firmly,  as  he  prepared 
to  leave  the  house. 

^^  Hear  me  speak,"  said  Newman,  planting  himself  before  his  impe- 
tuous young  friend.  "  He  is  not  there.  He  is  away  frx)m.town.  He 
will  not  be  back  for  three  days ;  and  I  know  that  letter  will  not  be 
answered  before  he  returns." 

*'^  Are  you  sure  of  this  ?"  asked  Nicholas,  chafing  violently,  and  pacing 
the  narrow  room  with  rapid  strides. 

^^  Quite,"  rejoined  Newman.  ^'  He  had  hardly  read  it  when  he  was 
called  away.     Its  contents  are  known  to  nobody  but  himself  and  us." 

^^  Are  you  certain  ?"  demanded  Nicholas,  precipitately ;  *•*•  not  even 
to  my  mother  or  sister  ?  If  I  thought  that  they — I  will  go  there— I 
must  see  them.     Which  is  the  way  ?     Where  is  it  ?" 

^'  Now  be  advised  by  me,"  said  Newman,  speaking  for  the  moment, 
in  his  earnestness,  like  any  other  man — ^'  make  no  effort  to  see  even 
them,  till  he  comes  home.  I  know  the  man.  Do  not  seem  to  have 
been  tampering  with  anybody.     When  he  returns,  go  straight  to  him, 
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and  speak  as  boldl7  as  yon  like.     Guessing  at  the  real  truth,  he  knows 
H  as  well  as  you  or  I.     Trust  him  for  that." 

*'  Yon  mean  well  to  me,  and  should  know  him  better  than  I  can/' 
npilied  Nicholas,  after  some  further  thought.     ^^  Well ;  let  it*  be  so." 

Newman,  who  had  stood  during  the  foregoing  conversation  with  his 
back  planted  against  the  door  r^idy  to  oppose  any  egress  from  the 
apartment  by  force,  if  necessary,  resumed  his  seat  with  much  satisfaction ; 
and  as  the  water  in  the  kettle  was  by  this  time  boiling,  made  a  glass- 
fall  of  spirits  and  water  for.  Nicholas,  and  a  cracked  mug-full  for  the 
joint  accommodation  of  himself  and  Smike,  of  which  the  two  partook 
in  great  harmony,  while  Nicholas,  leaning  ^his  head  upon  his  hand, 
remained  buried  in  melancholy  meditation. 

Meanwhile  the  company  below  stairs,  after  listening  attentiyely  and 

not  hearing  any  noise  which  would  justify  them  in  interfering  for  the 

gratification  of  their  curiosity,  returned  to  the  chamber  of  the  Kenwigses, 

and  employed  themselves  in  hazarding  a  great  variety  of  conjectures 

lelativc  to  the  cause  of  Mr.  Nogss's  sudden  disappearance  and  detention. 

^  Lor,  I'll  tell  you  what ;"  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs.     ^^  Suppose  it  should 

be  an  express  sent  up  to  say  that  his  property  luts  all  come  back  again !" 

^  Dear  me,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs ;  ^^  it's  not  impossible.     Perhaps,  in 

that  casey.  we'd  better  send  up  and  ask  if  he  won't  take  a  little  more 

pmicb." 

"  Kenwigs,"  said  Mr.  Lillyvick,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  I'm  surprised. at 
y<m." 

^  What's  the  matter,  Sir?"  asked  Mr.  Kenwigs,  with  becoming  sub- 
mission to  the  collector  of  water  rates. 

*<  Making  such  a  remark  as  that,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Lillyvick,  angrily. 
^  He  has  had  punch  already,  has  he  not.  Sir  ?  I  consider  the  way  in 
which  that  punch  was  cut  off,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  highly 
disrespectful  to  this  company;  scandalous,  perfectly  scandalous.  It 
may  be  the  custom  to  allow  such  things  in  this  house,  but  it's  not  the 
kind  of  behaviour  that  I've  been  used  to  see  displayed,  and  so  I  don't 
mind  telling  you,  Kenwigs.  A  gentleman  has  a  glass  of  punch  before 
him  to  which  he  is  just  about  to  set  his  lips,  when  another  gentleman 
comes  and  collars  that  glass  of  punch,  without  a  ^  with  your  leave,'  or 
'  by  your  leave,'  and  carries  that  glass  of  punch  away.  This  may  be 
good  manners — I  dare  say  it  is— -but  I  don't  understand  it,  that's  all ;  and 
what's  more,  I  don't  care  if  I  never  do.  It's  my  way  to  speak  my  mind, 
Kenwigs,  and  that  is  my  mind ;  and  if  you  don't  like  it,  it's  past  my 
icgular  time  for  going  to  bed,  and  I  can  find  my  way  home  without 
making  it  later." 

Here  was  an  untoward  event.     The  collector  had  sat  swelling  and 
fnming  in  ofiended  dignity  for  some  minutes,  and  had  now  fairly  burst 
oat.     The  great  man — ^the  rich  relation — ^the  unmarried  uncle — ^who 
liad  it  in  his  power  to  make  Miorleena  an  heiress,  and  the  very  baby  a 
legatee-— was  offended.     Gracious  Powers,  where  was  this  to  end ! 
"  I  am  very  sorry,  Sir,^'  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  humbly. 
•*  Don't  tell  me  you're  sorry,"  retorted  Mr.  Lillyvick,  with  much 
sharpness.     ^*  You  should  have  prevented  it,  then." 
The  company  were  quite  paralysed  by  this  domestic  crash.     The 
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back  parlour  sat  with  her  mouth  wide  open,  staring  Taca&tly  at  the 
collector  in  a  stupor  of  dismay,  and  the  other  guests  were  scarcely  less 
overpowered  by  the  great  man  s  irritation.  Mr.  Kenwigs  not  being 
skilftil  in  such  matters;  only  &imed  the  flame  in  attemptmg  to  extin- 
guish it. 

^'  I  didn't  think  of  it,  I  am  sure.  Sir,"  said  that  gentleman.  *'  I 
didn't  suppose  thai  such  a  Httle  thing  as  a  glass  of  punch  would  have 
put  you  out  of  temper." 

^^  Out  of  temper !  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by  that  piece  of 
impertinence,  Mr.  Kenwigs  ?"  said  the  collector.  ^  Morleena,  child—* 
give  me  my  hat." 

"  Oh,  you're  not  going,  Mr.  Lillyvick,  Sir,"  interposed  Miss  PetowkOTj 
with  het  most  bewitching  smile. 

But  still  Mr.  Lillyvick,  regardless  of  the  siren,  cried  obdurately,* 
^'  Morieena,  my  hat!"  upon  Uie  fourth  repetition  of  which  demand 
Mrs.  Kenwigs  sunk  back  in  her  chair,  with  a  cry  that  might  have 
softened  a  water-butt,  not  to  say  a  water  collector;  while  the  four  Httlo 
girls  (privately  instructed  to  that  effect)  clasped  their  uncle's  corduroy 
shorts  in  their  arms,  and  prayed  him  in  imperfect  English  to  remain. 

"  Why  should  I  stop  here,  my  dears  ?"  said  Mr.  Lillyvick ;  **  I'm 
not  wanted  here." 

"  Oh,  do  not  speak  so  cruelly,  uncle,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Kenvngs,  "  unleflS 
you  wish  to  kill  me." 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  some  people  were  to  say  I  did,"  replied  Mr. 
Lillyvick,  glancing  angrily  at  Kenwigs.     "  Out  of  temper !" 

"  Oh  !  I  cannot  beiu*  to  see  him  look  so  at  my  husband,"  cried  Mi8« 
Kenwigs.     "  It's  so  dreadful  in  families.     Oh !" 

^'  Mr.  Lillyvick,"  said  Kenwigs,  ^^  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  your  niece, 
that  you  won't  object  to  be  reconciled." 

The  collector's  features  relaxed,  as  the  company  added  their  entreaties 
to  those  of  his  nephew- in-law.  Hftgave  up  his  hat  and  held  out  his 
hand.  ;  • 

"  There,  Kenwigs,"  said  Mr.  Lillyvick ;  "  and  let  me  tell  you  at  the 
same  time,  to  show  you  how  much  out  of  temper  I  was,  that  if  I  had 
gone  away  without  another  word,  it  would  have  made  no  difierence 
respecting  that  pound  or  two  which  I  shall  leave  among  your  children 
when  I  die." 

^'  Morleena  Kenwigs,"  cried  her  mother,  in  a  torrent  of  affection. 
*'  Go  down  upon  your  knees  to  your  dear  uncle,  and  beg  him  to  love 
you  all  his  life  through,  for  he's  more  a  augel  than  a  man,  and  I've 
always  said  so." 

Miss  Morleena  approaching  to  do  homage  in  compliance  with  this 
injunction,  was  summarily  caught  up  and  kissed  by  Mr.  Lillyvick,  and 
thereupon  Mrs.  Kenwigs  darted  forward  and  kissed  the  collector,  and 
an  irrepressible  murmur  of  applause  broke  from  the  company  who  had 
witnessed  hie  magnanimity. 

Tlie  worthy  gentleman  then  became  once  more  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
society,  being  again  reinstated  in  his  old  post  of  lion,  from  ¥^ich  high 
station  the  temporary  distraction  of  their  thoughts  had  fbr  a  moment 
dispossessed  him.     Quadrap<^  lions  are  said  to  be  savage  only  when 
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Hhey  are  hangry ;  biped  Ibns  «ie  rarety  sulky  longer  than  when  thefar 
appettte  for  difltincikm  remains  unappeased.  Mr.  Ldlyrick  stood  higher 
than  eyer,  for  he  had  shown  his  power,  hinted  at  his  property  and  testa* 
mentaiy  intentions ;  gained  great  credit  for  disinterestedness  and  virtue ; 
and  in  addition  to  all,  he  was  finally  accommodated  with  a  much  larger 
tumbler  of  punch  than  that  which  Newman  Noggs  had  so  feloniously 
made  off  witii. 

'^  I  say,  I  beg  everybody's  pardon  for  intruding  again,"  said  Growl, 
looking  in  at  this  happy  juncture ;  ^'  but  what  a  queer  business  this  is, 
isn't  it  ?  Noggs  has  liy^d  in  this  house  now  going  on  for  five  yean, 
and  nobody  has  ever,  been  to  see  him  before  wiwin  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant." 

^  It's  a  strange  time  of  night  to  be  called  away.  Sir,  certainly,"  said 
the  collector ;  '^  and  the  behaviour  of  Mr.  Noggs  himself  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  mysterions." 

**  Well,  so  it  is,"  refined  Growl ;  "  and  I'll  tell  you  what's  more — 
I  think  these  two  geniuses,  whoever  they  are,  have  run  away  firom 
eomewhero."  • 

^^  What  makes  you  think  that,  Sir?"  demanded  the  collector,  who 
seemed  by  a  tadt  nnd^«tanding  to  have  been  chosen  and  elected  mouth- 
piece to  the  company.  ^  You  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
liave  run  away  from  anywhere  without  papug  the  rates  and  taxes 
doe,  I  hope?" 

Mr.  Growl,  with  a  look  of  some  contempt,  was  about  to  enter 
a  general  protest  against  the  payment  of  rates  or  taxes,  under  any 
circumstances,  when  he  was  checked  by  a  timely  whisper  from  Ken- 
wigs,  and  several  frowns  and  winks  from  Mrs.  K.,  which  providentially 
stepped  him. 

^  Why  the  fact  is,"  said  Growl,  who  had  been  listening  at  Newman's 
door,  with  aU  his  might  and  main ;  ^^  the  fiict  is,  that  they  have  been 
talkinff  so  loud,  that  they  quite  disturbed  me  in  my  room,  and  so 
I  ooul£i't  help  catching  a  word  hero,  and  a  word  there ;  and  all  I  heard 
certainly  seemed  to  rolsr  to  their  having  bolted  from  some  place  or 
other.  I  don't  wish  to  alann  Mrs.  Kenwigs ;  but  I  hope  they  haven  t 
come  frt>m  any  jail  or  hospital,  and  brought  away  a  fever  or  some 
unpleasantness  of  that  s(»rt,  which  might  be  catching  for  the  childrra." 

Mrs.  Kenwigs  was  so  overpowerod  by  this  supposition,  that  it 
needed  all  the  tender-  attentions  of  Miss  Petowker,  of  the  Theatro 
Boyal,'  Dmry  Lane,  to  restoro  her  to  anything  like  a  state  of  calmness; 
not  to  mention  the  assiduity  of  Mr.  Kenwigs,  who  held  a  fftt  smelling- 
bottle  to  his  lady's  nose,  until  it  became  matter  of  some  doubt  whether 
the  tears  which  coursed  down  her  fiu^e,  wero  the  result  of  feelings 
or  gal  tolatUe. 

Hie  ladies,  having  expressed  their  sympathy,  singly  and  sepa- 
tatdy,  fdl,  aooordiDg  to  custom,  into  a  little  chorus  of  soothing  ex- 
pressiMis,  amcNig  which,  such  condolences  as  ^^  Poor  dear!" — *'*'  1  should 
M  jnst  1^6  same,if  I  washei^' — ^*  To  be  sure,  it's  a  very  trying  thing"— . 
md  ^  Nobody  bat  a  mother  knows  what  a  mother's  feelings  is,"  wero 
taoiig  the  most  prominent  and  most  frequently  repeated.  In  short,  the 
nf^aaaa  of  the  company  was  so  clearly  maniteted^  that  Mr.  Kenwigs 
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was  on  the  point  of  repairing  to  Mr.  Noggs's  room,  to  demand  an 
explanation ;  and  had  indeed  swallowed  a  preparatory  glass  of  panch, 
.  with  great  inflexibility  and  steadiness  of  purpose,  when  the  attention  of 
all  present  was  diyerted  by  a  new  and  terrible  surprise. 

This  vras  nothing  less  than  the  sudden  pouring  forth  of  a  rapid  sac- 
cession  of  the  shrillest  and  most  piercing  screams,  from  an  upper  story; 
and  to  all  appearance  from  the  very  two-pair  back  in  which  the  infant 
Kenwigs  was  at  that  moment  enshrined.  They  were  no  sooner 
audible,  than  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  opining  that  a  strange  cat  had  come  in, 
and  sucked  the  baby's  breath  while  the  girl  was  asleep,  made  for  the 
door,  wringing  her  hands,  and  shrieking  dismally ;  to  the  great  con- 
sternation and  confusion  of  the  company. 

^'  Mr.  Kenwigs,  see  what  it  is ;  make  haste  !"  cried  the  sister,  laying 
Tiolent  hands  upon  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  and  nolding  her  back  by  force. 
"  Oh  don't  twist  about  so,  dear,  or  I  can  never  hold  you." 

*^  My  baby,  my  blessed,  blessed,  blessed,  blessed  baby,"  screamed 
Mrs.  Kenwigs,  making  every  blessed  louder  than  the  last.  ^'  My  own 
darling,  sweet,  innocent  Lillyvick — Oh  let  me  go  to  him.  Let 
me  go-o-o-o." 

Pending  the  utterance  of  these  frantic  cries,  and  the  wails  and  lamen- 
tations of  the  four  little  girls,  Mr.  Kenwigs  ^rushed  up  stairs  to  the 
room  whence  the  sounds  proceeded,  at  the  door  of  which  he  encountered 
Nicholas,  with  the  child  m  his  arms,  who  darted  out  with  such  violence, 
that  the  anxious  father  was  tlurown  down  six  stairs,  and  alighted  on 
the  nearest  landing-place,  before  he  had  found  time  to  open  his  mouth 
to  ask  what  was  the  matter. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,"  cried  Nicholas,  running  down ;  "  here  it  is ;  it's 
all  out,  it 's  all  over;  pray  compose  yourselves ;  there's  no  hann  done;" 
and  with  these,  and  a  thousand  other  assurances,  he  delivered  the  baby 
(whom,  in  his  hurry,  he  had  carried  upside  down),  to  Mrs.  Kenwigs, 
and  ran  back  to  assist  Mr.  Kenwigs,  who  was  rubbing  his  head  very 
hard,  and  looking  much  bewildered  by  his  tumble. 

Reassured  by  this  cheering  intelligence,  the  company  in  some 
degree  recovered  from  their  fears,  which  had  been  productive  of  some 
most  singular  instances  of  a  total  want  of  presence  of  mind ;  thus  the 
bachelor  friend  had  for  a  long  time  supported  in  his  arms  Mrs.  Ken- 
wiag's  sister,  instead  of  Mrs.  Kenwigs ;  and  the  worthy  Mr.  Lillyvick 
had  been  actually  seen,  in  the  perturbation  of  his  spirits,  to  kiss  Miss 
PetoWker  several  times,  behind  the  room  door,  as  calmly  as  if  nothing 
distressing  were  going  forward. 

^^  It  is  a  mere  nothing,"  said  Nicholas,  returning  to  Mrs.  Kenwigs ; 
^^  the  little  girl,  who  was  watching  the  child,  being  tired  I  suppose,  fell 
asleep,  and  set  her  hair  on  fire." 

"  Oh  you  malicious  little  wretch !"  cried  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  impressively 
shaking  her  fore-finger  at  the  small  unfortimate,  who  might  be  thirteoi 
years  old,  and  was  looking  on  with  a  singed  head  and  a  frightened  face. 
.  ^'  I  heard  her  cries,"  continued  Nicholas,  ^'  and  ran  down  in  time  to 
prevent  her  setting  fire  to  any  thing  else.  You  may  depend  upon 
it  that  the  child  is  not  hurt ;  for  I  took  it  off  the  bed  myself,  and 
brought  it  here  to  .convince  you." 
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This  brief  explanaiioii  over,  the  in&ni,  who,  as  he  was  christened 
after  the  oollector,  rejoiced  in  the  names  of  LiUyrick  Kenwigs,  ¥ras 
pardaDf  snfibcated  under  the  caresses  of  the  andience,  and  squeeased  to 
his  mothei^s  bosom,  until  he  roared  again.  The  attention  of  the 
campany  -was  then  directed,  bj  a  natural  transition,  to  the  little  girl  who 
had  had-  the  audacity  to  bum  her  haur  off,  and  who,  after  recdving 
snodiysmaU  slaps  and  pushes  from  the  more  energetic  of  the  ladies,  was 
memfully  sent  home ;  the  ninepence,  with  which  she  was  to  have  been 
rewarded,  being  escheated  to  the  Kenwigs  family. 

^'  And  wliatever  we  are  to  say  to  you,  Sir,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Kenwigs, 
addressing  young  Lillyvick's  deliverer,  "  I  am  sure  I  don't  know." 

^  You  need  say  nothing  at  all,"  replied  Nicholas.  *^  I  have  done 
nodiing  to  found  any  very  strong  claim  upon  your  eloquence,  I  am 
sore." 

"^  He  might  have  been  burnt  to  death,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you.  Sir," 
sbpered  Auss  Petowker. 

**  Not  very  likely,  I  think,"  replied  Nicholas ;  "  for  there  was 
ilmndance  of  assistance  here,  which  must  have  reached  him  before  he 
liad  been  in  any  danger." 

^  You  will  let  us  drink  your  health,  anyvays,  Sur  ? "  said  Mr. 
Eaiwigs,  motioning  towards  the  table. 

'^  —  In  my  absence,  by  all  means,"  rejoined  Nicholas,  with  a  smile. 
^  I  have  had  a  very  fatiguing  journey,  and  should  be  most  indifferent 
company — a  far  greater  check  upon  your  merriment,  than  a  promoter 
of  it,  even  if  I  kept  awake,  which  I  think  very  doubtful.  If  you  will 
aOow  me.  111  return  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Noggs,  who  went  up  stairs 
again,  when  he  found  nothing  serious  had  occurred.     Gbod  night." 

Excusbig  himself  in  these  terms  from  joining  in  the  festivities, 
N^ich<da8  took  a  most  winning  farewell  of  Mrs.  Kenwigs  and  the  other 
Uies,  and  retired,  after  making  a  very  extraordinary  impression  upon 
the  company. 

^  What  a  delightful  young  man  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Kenwigs. 

^  Uncommon  gentlemanly,  really,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs.  ^^  Don't  you 
think  so,  Mr.  LiUyvick  ?  " 

'^  Yes,"  said  the  collector,  with  a  dubious  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 
*"  He  it  gentlemanly,  very  gentlemanly — ^in  appearance." 
^^  I  hope  you  don't  see  anything  against  him,  uncle?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Kenwigs.  • 

'*  No,  my  dear,"  replied  the  collector,  "  no.  I  trust  he  may  not  turn 
'Kit— well— no  matter — ^my  love  to  you,  my  dear,  and  long  life  to  the 
i»by." 

**  Your  namesake,"  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  with  a  sweet  smile. 

^  And  I  hope  a  worthy  namesake,"  observed  Mr.  Kenwigs,  willing 
^  propitiate  the  collector.  ^^  I  hope  a  baby  as  will  never  disgrace  his 
sod&ther,  and  as  may  be  considered  in  arter  years  of  a  piece  with  the 
^yvicks  whose  name  he  bears.  I  do  say: — and  Mrs.  Kenwigs  is  of 
^  same  sentiment,  and  feels  it  as  strolig  as  I  do — ^that  I  consider  his 
hemg  called  Lillyvick  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  and  honours  of  my 


Tke  greatest  blessing,  Kenwigs,"  murmured  his  lady. 
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^  The  greatest  blessing,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  eoiveciing  himself.  ^^  A 
blessing  that  I  hope  one  of  these  days  I  may  be  able  to  deserre." 

This  was  a  politic  stroke  of  the  Kenwigses,  becaase  it  made  Mr. 
Lillyyick  the  great  head  and  fountain  of  the  baby's  imp<»ianoe.  The 
good  gentleman  felt  the  delicacy  and  dexterity  of  the  touch,  and  at  onoe 
proposed  the  health  of  the  gentleman,  name  nnknown,  who  had  signalised 
himself  that  night  by  his  coolness  and  alacrity. 

^^  Who,  I  don't  mind  saying,"  observed  Mr.  LiUyvick,  as  a  great 
concession,  ^'  is  a  good-looking  young  man  enough,  with  manners  that 
I  hope  his  character  may  be  equAl  to." 

^^  He  has  a  very  nice  &ce  and  style,  really,"  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs. 

^^  He  certainly  has,"  added  Miss  Petowker.  ^  There's  something  in 
fais  appearance  quite--^ear,  dear,  what's  that  word  again  ?" 

"  What  word  ?"  inquired  Mr.  LiUyvick. 

^^  Why — dear  me,  how  stupid  I  am,"  replied  Miss  Petowker,  hesi- 
tating. ^'  What  do  you  call  it  when  Lords  break  off  door-knockers  and 
beat  policemen,  and  play  at  coaches  with  other  people's  money,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing?" 

"  Aristocratic  ?"  suggested  the  collector. 

^^  Ah  !  aristocratic,  replied  Miss  Petowker ;  *^  something  very 
aristocratic  about  him,  isn't  there  t" 

The  gentlemen  held  their  peace  and  smiled  at  each  other,  as  who 
should  say,  ^  Well !  there's  no  aocountmg  for  tastes ;"  but  llie  ladies 
resolved  unanimously  that  Nicholas  had  an  aristocratic  air,  and  nobody 
caring  to  dispute  the  position,  it  was  established  trhunphantly. 

The  punch  being  by  this  time  drunk  out  and  the  little  Kenwigsee 
(who  had  fair  some  time  previously  held  their  little  eyes  open  with  their 
little  fore-finsers)  becoming  fractious,  and  requesting  rather  urgently  to 
be  put  to  bed,  the  eollector  made  a  move  by  pulling  out  his  watch,  and 
acquainting  the  company  that  it  was  nigh  two  o'clock;  whereat  some  of 
the  guests  were  surprised  and  others  shocked,  and  hats  and  bonsete 
being  groped  for  under  the  tables,  and  in  couise  of  time  found,  thek 
owners  went  away,  after  a  vast  deal  of  shaking  of  hands,  and  many 
remarks  how  they  had  never  spent  such  a  delightful  evening,  and  how 
they  marvelled  to  find  it  so  late,  expecting  to  have  heard  that  it  was 
half-past  ten  at  the  very  latest,  azid  how  they  wished  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kenwigs  had  a  wedding-day  once  a  week,  and  how  they  wondered  by 
what  mdden  agency  Mrd.  Kenwigs  could  possibly  have  managed  so 
well ;  and  a  great  deal  more  of  the  same  kind.     To  ail  of  which  flattering 
expressions  Sf  r.  and  Mrs.  Kenwigs  replied,  by  thanking  every  lady  anci 
gentleman,  seriatim^  for  the  favour  of  their  company,  <and  hoping  they 
might  have  enjoyed  themselves  only  half  as  well  as  they  said  they  had^ 

As  to  Nicholas,  quite  unconscious  of  the  impiession  he  had  produced, 
he  had  long  since  fidlen  asleep,  leaving  Mr.  Newman  Noggs  and  Smikj 
to  empty  the  spirit  bottle  betwerai  them ;  and  this  office  they  perfarme^ 
with  such  extreme  good  will,  that  Newman  was  equally  at  a  loss  U 
determine  whether  he  himself  was  quite  sober,  and  whetfaor  he  had  evd 
seen  any  gentleman  so  heavily,  drowsily,  and  oom|^eitely  intoxicated  d 
his  new  acquaintance. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

51CH0LAS  SEEKS  TO  EMPLOY  HIMSELF  IN  ▲  NEW  CAPACITT,  AND 
BEIIfO  UNSUCCESSFUL,  ACCEPTS  AN  ENOAOEMENT  AS  TUTOR  IN  ▲ 
PRIVATE   FAMILY. 

The  first  cave  of  Nicholas  next  moming  was,  to  look  after  some  room 
in  which,  until  better  times  dawned  upon  him,  he  could  contrive  to 
exist,  without  trenching  upon  the  hospitalitj  of  Newman  Nogga,  who 
would  have  slept  upon  we  staus  with  pleasure,  so  that  his  young  friend 
vas  accommodated. 

The  vacant  s^artment  to  which  the  bill  in  the  parlour  window  bore 
leferenoe,  appeared  on  inquiry  to  be  a  small  back  room  on  the  second 
loor,  reclaimed  from  the  leads,  and  overlooking  a  soot-bespeckled 
prwpect  of  tiles  and  chimney-pots.  Fix  the  letting  of  this  portion  of 
the  house  finom  week  to  week,  on  reasonable  terms,  the  parlour  lodger 
ns  empowered  to  treat,  he  being  deputed  by  the  landlord  to  dispose  of 
(be  rooms  as  they  became  vacant,  and  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  that  the 
lodgers  didn't  run  away.  As  a  means  of  securing  the  punctual  discham 
of  which  last  service  he  was  permitted  to  live  rent-firee,  lest  he  shouki 
at  any  time  be  tempted  to  run  away  himself. 

Of  this  chamber  Nicholas  became  the  tenant ;  and  having  hired  a  few 
comnMm  articles  of  furniture  from  a  neighbouring  broker,  and  paid  the 
fint  week's  hire  in  advance,  out  of  a  small  fund  raised  by  the  conversion 
of  some  spare  clothes  into  ready  money,  he  sat  himself  down  to  ruminate 
upon  his  prospects,  which,  like  that  outside  his  vnndow,  were  sufficiently 
confined  and  dingy.  As  they  by  no  means  improved  on  better  acquamt- 
anoe,  and  as  familiarity  breeds  contempt,  he  resolved  to  banish  them 
from  his  thoi^hts  by  dint  of  hard  walking.  So,  taking  up  his  hat,  and 
leamg  poor  Smike  to  arrange  and  re-arrange  the  room  with  as  much 
delight  as  if  it  had  been  the  costliest  palace,  he  betook  himself  to  the 
stieets,  and  mingled  with  the  crowd  which  thronged  them. 

Although  a  man  may  lose  a  sense  of  his  own  importance  when  he  is 
a  mere  unit  among  a  busy  throng,  all  utterly  regardless  of  him,  it  by  no 
meutt  fo]k>W8  that  he  can  dispossess  himself^  with  equal  facility,  of  a 
yeiy  strong  sense  of  the  importance  and  magnitude  of  his  cares.  The 
uiiappy  ijfcate  of  his  own  ui£am  was  the  one  idea  which  occupied  the 
Wa  of  Nicholas,  walk  as  fast  as  he  would ;  and  when  he  tried  to  disr 
lodge  it  by  speculating  on  the  situation  and  prospects  of  the  people  who 
ainrounded  him,«4ie  caught  himself  in  a  few  seconds  contrasting  their 
condifcioa  with  his  own,  and  gliding  almost  imp^xeptibly  back  into  his 
M  train  of  thought  agabi. 

Oecnpied  in  these  refleoti<ms,  as  he  was  making  his  way  alonfi;  (me  of 
tt«  great  public  tlMmnighfiAres  of  Londim,  he  chanced  to  raise  his  eyes 
to  a  bJoe  board,  whereon  was  inscribed  in  characters  of  gold,  ^'  Qeneral 
Agency  Offioe ;  for  places  and  situations  of  all  kinds  inquire  within." 
It  waa  a  shop-front^  fitted  up  with  a  gauze  blind  and  an  inner  door ;  and 
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in  the  window  hung  a  long  and  tempting  array  of  written  phicards,  an* 
nonncing  vacant  places  of  every  grade,  from  a  secretar/s  to  a  footboy's. 

Nicholas  halted  instinctively  before  this  temple  of  promise,  and  ran 
his  eye  over  the  capital-text  openings  in  life  which  were  so  profusely 
displayed.  When  he  had  completed  his  survey  he  walked  on  a  little 
way,  and  then  back,  and  then  on  again ;  at  length,  after  pausing  irre- 
solutely several  times  before  the  door  of  the  General  Agency  Office,  he 
made  up  his  mind  and  stepped  in. 

He  found  himself  in  a  little  floor-clothed  room,  with  a  high  desk 
railed  off  in  one  comer,  behind  which  sat  a  lean  youth  with  cunning 
eyes  and  a  protruding  chin,  whose  performances  in  capital-text  darkened 
the  window.  He  had  a  thick  ledger  lying  open  before  him,  and  with 
the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  inserted  between  the  leaves,  and  his  ey^ 
fixed  on  a  very  fat  old  lady  in  a  mob-cap— evidently  the  proprietress  of 
the  establishment — who  was  airing  herself  at  the  fire,  seemed  to  be  only 
waiting  her  directions  to  refer  to  some  entries  contained  within  its  rusty 
clasps. 

As  there  was  a  board  outside,  which  acquainted  the  pubKc  that 
servants-of-all-work  were  perpetually  in  waiting  to  be  hired  from  ten 
till  four,  Nicholas  knew  at  once  that  some  half-dozen  strong  young 
women,  each  with  pattens  and  an  umbrella,  who  were  sitting  upon  a 
form  in  one  comer,  were  in  attendance  for  that  purpose,  especially  as  the 
poor  things  looked  anxious  and  weary.  He  was  not  quite  so  certain  of  the 
callings  and  stations  of  two  smart  young  ladies  who  were  in  conveAation 
with  the  fat  lady  before  the  fire,  until — having  sat  himself  down  in  a 
comer,  and  remarked  that  he  would  wait  until  the  other  customers  had 
been  served — the  fat  lady  resumed  the  dialogue  which  his  entrance  had 
interrupted. 

^^  Cook,  Tom,"  said  the  fat  lady,  still  airing  herself  as  aforesaid. 

*'  Cook,"  said  Tom,  turning  over  some  leaves  of  the  ledger.  **  Well." 
'    "  Read  out  an  easy  place  or  two,"  said  the  fat  lady. 

**  Pick  out  very  light  ones,  if  you  please,  young  man,"  interposed  a 
genteel  female  in  shepherd's-plaid  boots,  who  appe^^ed  to  be  the  client. 

"  *  Mrs.  Marker,'"  said  Tom,  reading,  "  *  Russell  Place,  Russell 
Square ;  offers  eighteen  guineas,  tea  and  sugar  found.  Two  in  family, 
and  see  very  little  company.  Five  servants  kept.  No  man.  No 
followers.' " 

"  Oh  Lor!"  tittered  the  client.  «  That  won't  do.  Read  another, 
young  man,  will  you  ?" 

**  *  Mrs.  Wrymug,' "  said  Tom.  **  *  Pleasant  Place,  Finsbury.  Wages, 
twelve  guineas.     No  tea,  no  sugar.     Serious  family — '  " 

"  Ah !  you  needn't  mind  reading  that,"  interrupted  the  client. 

"  *  Three  serious  footmen,' "  said  Tom,  impressively. 

'^  Three,  did  you  say  ?  "  asked  the  client,  in  an  altered  tone. 

*'  Three  serious  footmen,"  replied  Tom.  "  *  Cook,  housemaid,  and 
nursemaid ;  each  female  servant  required  to  join  the  Little  Bethel  Con- 
gregation three  times  every  Sunday — ^with  a  serious  footman.  If  the 
cook  is  more  serious  than  Uie  footman,  she  will  be  expected  to  improve 
the  footman ;  if  the  footman  is  more  serious  than  the  cook,  he  will  be 
expected  to  improve  the  cook.'  " 
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"  ril  take  tbe  address  of  that  place,**  said  the  client ;  ^^  I  don't  know 

bat  what  it  mightn't  suit  me  pretty  well." 
^  Here's  another,"  remarked  Tom,  taming  over  the  leaves;  ^^  ^Family 

of  Mr.  Gallanbile,  M.P.     Fifteen  guineas,  tea  and  sugar,  and  senrants 

iDowed  to  see  male  cousins,  if  godly.  Note.  Cold  dinner  in  the  kitchen 
on  the  Sabbath,  Mr.  Gallanbile  being  devoted  to  the  Observance  que»- 
tkn.  No  victuals  whatever  cooked  on  the  Lord's  Day,  with  the 
exception  of  dinner  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gallanbile,  which,  being  a  work 
of  piety  and  necessity,  is  exempted.  Mr.  Gallanbile  dines  late  on  the 
diyof  rest^  in  order  to  prevent  the  sinfulness  of  the  cook's  dressing 
herself.'" 

^  I  don't  think  that  11  answer  as  well  as  the  other,"  said  the  client, 
after  a  little  whispering  with  her  fiiend.  ^'  111  take  the  other  direction, 
if  jou  please,  young  man.   I  can  but  come  back  again,  if  it  don't  do." 

Tom  made  out  the  address,  as  requested,  and  the  genteel  client,  having 
atisfied  the  &t  lady  with  a  small  fee  meanwhile,  went  away,  acoompa- 
ad  by  her  friend. 

As  Nicholas  opened  his  mouth,  to  request  the  young  man  to  turn  to 
letter  S,  and  let  him  know  what  secretaT3r8hips  remained  undisposed  of^ 
tboe  came  into  the  office  an  applicant,  in  whose  favour  he  immediately 
retired,  and  whose  appearance  both  surprised  and  interested  him. 

This  was  a  youne  lady  who  could  be  scarcely  eighteen,  of  very  slight 
and  delicate  figure,  but  exquisitely  shaped,  who,  walking  timidly  up  to 
the  desk,  made  an  inquiry,  in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice,  relative  to  some 
atuation  as  governess,  or  companion  to  a  lady.  She  raised  her  veil  for 
an  instant,  while  she  preferred  the  inquiry,  and  disclosed  a  countenance 
of  most  uncommon  beauty,  although  shaded  by  a  cloud  of  sadness,  which 
in  one  so  young  was  doubly  remarkable.  Having  received  a  card  of 
Rfierence  to  some  person  on  the  books,  she  made  the  usual  acknow- 
ledgment, and  did^  away. 

^e  was  neatly,  but  very  quietly  attired ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
H  seemed  as  though  her  dress,  if  it  had  been  worn  by  one  who  imparted 
Wer  graces  of  her  own  to  it,  might  have  looked  poor  and  shabby. 
Hot  attendant — ^for  she  had  one — ^was  a  red-faced,  round-eyed,  slovenly 
^  who,  from  a  certain  roughness  about  the  bare  arms  that  peeped 
ftom  under  her  draggled  shawl,  and  the  half- washed-out  traces  of  smut 
and  blacklead  whiclu  tattbed  her  countenance,  was  clearly  of  a  kin  with 
the  servants-of-aU-work  on  the  form,  between  whom  and  herself  there 
W  pawed  various  grins  and  glances,  indicative  of  the  freemasonry  of 
^he  craft. 

This  girl  followed  her  mistress ;  and  before  Nicholas  had  recovered 
fom  the  first  effects  of  his  surprise  and  admiration,  the  young  lady  was 
Sone.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  such  complete  and  utter  improbability  as 
Mme  sober  people  may  think,  that  he  would  have  followed  them  out, 
^  he  not  been  restrained  by  what  passed  between  the  fat  lady  and 
her  book-keeper. 

^^  When  is  she  coming  again,  Tom  ?  "  asked  the  fat  lady. 

^  To-morrow  morning,"  replied  Tom,  mending  his  pen. 
**  "VVhere  have  you  sent  her  to  ?  "  asked  the  fat  lady. 
"  Mn.  Clark  V  wpUed  Tom. 
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*'^  She'Q  have  a  nice  life  of  it,  if  slie  goes  there,**  ohsenred  the  fat  ladj, 
taking  a  pinch  of  snuff  from  a  tin  box. 

*  Tom  made  no  other  reply  than  thmsting  his  toogae  into  his  cheek, 
and  pointing  the  feather  of  his  pen  towards  Nicholas — reminders  which 
eKcited  from  the  fat  lady  an  inquiry  of  ^*  Now,  Sir,  what  can  we  do 
for  you?" 

Nichobs  briefly  replied,  that  he  wanted  to  know  whether  there  wa» 
any  such  post  as  secretary  or  amanuensis  to  a  gentleman  to  be  had. 

*''  Any  such  V  rejoined  the  mistress ;  ^^  a  docen  snch.  An't  there, 
Tom?" 

^'  /should  think  so,''  answered  that  young  gentleman ;  and  as  he  said 
it,  he  winked  towards  Nicholas,  with  a  degree  of  fiuniliarity  which  he 
no  doubt  intended  for  a  rather  flattering  compliment,  but  with  which 
Nicholas  was  most  imgratefully  disgusted. 

Upon  reference  to  tlie  book,  it  appeared  that  the  doGsen  secretaryships 
had  dwindled  down  to  one.  Mr.  Gregsbury,  the  gt?at  member  of  par- 
liament, of  Manchester  Bmldings,  Westminster,  wanted  a  young  man, 
to  keep  his  papers  and  correspondence  in  order;  and  Nicholas  was 
exactly  the  sort  of  young  man  that  Mr.  Gregsbury  wanted. 

^^  I  don't  know  what  the  terms  are,  as  he  said  he'd  settle  them 
himself  with  the  party,"  obeenred  the  fat  lady ;  ^^  but  they  must  he 
pretty  good  ones,  because  he 's  a  member  af  parliament." 

Inexperienced  as  he  was,  Nicholas  did  not  feel  quite  assured  of  the 
force  of  this  reasoning,  or  the  justice  of  this  conclusion ;  but  without 
troubling  himself  to  question  it,  he  took  down  the  address,  and  resolTcd 
to  wait  upon  Mr.  Gregsbury  without  delay. 

*'*'  I  don't  know  whi^  the  number  is,"  said  Tom ;  ^*  but  Manchester 
Buildings  isn't  a  larffe  place ;  and  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  it 
won't  take  you  Ysry  long  to  knock  at  all  the  doors  on  both  sides  of  the 
way  'till  you  find  him  out.  I  say,  what  a  good-looking  gal  thai  was, 
wasn't  she?" 

^  What  girl,  Skr"  demanded  Nicholas,  sternly. 

"  Oh  yes.  I  know — ^what  gal,  eh  ?  "  whispered  Tom,  shuttings  one 
eye,  and  cocking  his  chin  in  the  air.  ^^  You  didn't  see  her,  you  ^cm't — 
I  say,  don't  you  wish  you  was  me,  when  she  comes  to-morrow 
morning  ?  " 

Nicholas  looked  at  the  ugly  clerk,  as  if  he  had  a  mind  to  reward  his 
admiration  of  the  young  lady  by  beating  the  ledger  about  his  ears,  but 
he  refrained,  and  strode  haughtily  out  of  the  office;  setting  at  defiance, 
in  his  indignation,  those  ancient  laws  of  chivalry,  which  not  only  made 
it  proper  and  lawful  for  all  good  knights  to  hear  the  praise  of  the  ladies 
to  whom  they  were  deyoted,  but  rendered  it  incumbent  upon  them 
to  roam  about  the  world,  and  knock  at  head  all  snch  matter  of-fact  and 
impoetical  characters,  a»  declined  to  exalt,  above  aU  the  earth,  damsels 
whom  they  had  never  chanced  to  look  upon  or  hear  of — as  if  that  were 
any  excuse. 

Tliinking  no  longer  of  his  own  misfortunes,  but  wondering  what 
could  be  those  of  the  beautiful  giri  he  had  seen,  Nicholas,  with  many 
wrong  turns,  and  many  inquiries,  and  almost  as  many  misdirections, 
bent  his  steps  towards  the  place  whither  he  had  been  directed. 
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Wiihin  the  paredncts  of  the  ancieBt  city  of  We^tnunstor,  and  within 

half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  its  anci^it  aanctnarj,  is  a  narrow  and  dirty 

teffODf  the  sanctuary  of  the  smaller  members  of  Pailianiant  in  modem 

daya    It  is  all  oomprised  in  one  street  of  gloomy  lodging-hooses,  from 

whoee  windows  in  vacation  time  there  frown  long  melanoholy  rows  of 

\SJky  which  say  aa  plainly  as  did  the  countenances  of  their  oocnpiers, 

no^  on  ministerial  and  opposition  benches  in  the  session  which 

simnbers  with  its  fathers^  '^  To  Let" — ^^  To  Let."     In  busier  periods  of 

y^e  year  these  bills  disappear,  and  the  houses  swann  with  legislators. 

Iliere  are  legislators  in  the  parlours,  in  the  first  floor,  in  the  second,  in 

the  third,  in  the  ganets ;  the  small  wpartments  reek  with  the  breath  of 

deputations  and  ctele^ates.     In  damp  weather  the  place  is  rendered  dose 

by  the  steams  of  moist  acta  of  parliament  and  frowzy  petitions ;  general 

postmen  grow  iaint  aa  they  enter  its  infected  limits,  and  shabby  flgorea 

■  quest  of  frank%  flit  restlessly  to  and  fro  like  the  troubled  ghosts  of 

Gmplete  Letter-writers  departed.    This  is  Msnobester  Building ;  and 

be,  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  may  be  heard  the  rattling  of  latoh>*keyB 

a  their  respectiYe  k^holes,  with  now  and  then^-when  a  gnst  of  wind 

sweeping  across  the  water  which  washes  the  Buildings'  feet,  impels  the 

«md  towards  its  entranced—the  weak^-sbriQ  Toice  of  some  young 

iKniber  practising  the  morrow's  speech.    All  the  live-long  day  there  is  a 

snnding  of  organs  and  clashing  alid  dangingol  little  boxes  of  music,  for 

jUnchester  Buildings  is  an  eel-pot,  which  has  no  outlet  but  its  awkward 

mo&th — a  case*bottle  which  has  no  thoroughfare,  and  a  short  and  narrow 

Beck — and  in  this  respect  .it  may  be  typical  of  the*  &te  of  some  few 

among  its  more  adv^turoua  residents,  i^o»  after  wriggling  themaelvea 

Bto  Parliament  by  violent  efforts  and  contortions,  find  that  it  too  is  no 

thoroughfare  for  them ;  that,  like  Manchester  Buildings,  it  leads  to 

Bothing  beyond  itself;  and  that  they  are  fain  at  last  to  back  out,  no 

viaer,  no  richer,  not  one  whit  more  fiunotts^  than  they  went  in. 

Into  Mancheater  Buildings  Nicholas  turned,  with  the  address  of  the 
great  Mr.  Gregsbury  in  his  nand ;  and  as  there  was  a  stream  of  people 
pouring  into  a  shabby  house  not  far  from  the  entrance,  he  waited  until 
tbey  bad  made  their  ^ay  in^  and  then  making  up  to  the  servant,  ven- 
tured to  inquire  if  he  knew  where  Mr.  Gregsbury  lived. 

The  servant  was  a  very  pale,  shabby  boy,  who  looked  as  if  he  had 
slept  under  ground  from  hie  infancy,  as  very  likely  he  had.  ^^  Mr* 
Oiegsbaxy  ?^  said  he ;  ^^  Mr.  Gregsbury  lodges  hem.  It's  all  right. 
Coioe  in." 

Xicholaa  thought  he  might  aa  well  get  in  while  he  could,  so  in  be 
talked ;  and  he  had  no  sooner  done  80>  than  the  boy  shut  the  door  and 
a»deot 

This  was  odd  enough,  but  what  was  more  anbarrassing  was,  that 
)&  along  the  narrow  passage,  and  all  along  the  narrow  stairs,  blocking 
^  the  window^  and  inaking  the  dark  entry  darker  still,  was  a  confused 
crowd  of  persona  with  great  importance  depicted  in  their  looks ;  who 
^'ne,  to  aU  appearance,  waiting  in  silent  expectation  of  some  coming 
^*Qit;  frixn  time  to  time  one  man  would  whisper  his  neighbour,  or  a 
^  mop  would  whisper  together,  and  then  the  whisperers  would  nod 
^oceqr  to  ef^  other^  or  give  their  heads  a  xekntkes  ahake^  as  if  they 
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were  bent  upon  doing  something  yeiy  desperate,  and  were  determined 
not  to  be  put  ofi;  whatever  happened. 

As  a  few  minutes  elapsed  without  anything  occurring  to  explain  this 
phenomenon,  and  as  he  fdt  his  own  position  a  peculiar^  uncomfortable 
one,  Nicholas  was  on  the  point  of  seeking  some  information  firom  the 
man  next  him,  when  a  sudden  move  was  visible  on  the  stairs,  and  a 
voice  was  hetffd  to  crj,  ^^  Now,  gentlemen,  have  the  goodness  to 
walk  up/' 

So  far  from  walking  up,  the  gentlemen  on  the  stabs  b€gan  to  walk 
down  with  great  alacrity,  and  to  entreat,  with  extraordinary  pohteneee, 
that  the  gentlemen  nearest  the  street  would  go  first;  the  eentlemen 
nearest  the  street  retorted,  with  equal  courtesy,  that  they  couldn't  think 
of  such  a  thing  on  any  account ;  but  they  did  it  without  thinking  of  it, 
inasmuch  as  the  other  gentlemen  pressing  some  half-dozen  (among  whom 
was  Nicholas)  forward,  and  closing  up  behind,  pushed  them,  not  merely 
up  the  stairs,  but  into  the  very  sittino-room  of  Mr.  Gregsbury,  which 
they  were  thus  compelled  to  enter  with  most  unseemly  precipitatioii, 
and  without  the  means  of  retreat ;  the  press  behind  them  more  thaa 
filling  the  opartment. 

^^  Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Gr^sbury,  ^^  you  are  welcome.  I  am 
rejoiced  to  see  you." 

For  a  gentleman  who  was  rejoiced  to  see  a  body  of  visitors,  3Ir. 
Gregsbury  looked  as  uncomfortable  as  might  be ;  but  perhaps  this  was 
occasioned  by  senatorial  gravity,  and  a  statesmanlike  habit  of  keeping 
his  feelings  under  control.  He  was  a  tough,  burly,  thick-headed  I 
gentleman,  with  a  loud  voice,  a  pompous  manner,  a  tolerable  command 
of  sentences  with  no  meaning  in  them,  and  in  short  every  requisite  for 
a  very  good  member  indeed. 

^^  Now,  gentlemen,'*  said  Mr.  Gregsbury,  tossing  a  great  bundle  of 

Sapers  into  a  wicker  basket  at  his  feet,  and  throwing  himself  back  in 
is  chair  with  his  arms  over  the  elbows,  ^^  you  are  dissatisfied  with  my 
conduct,  I  see  by  the  newspapers." 

*^  Yes,  Mr.  Gregsbury,  we  are,"  said  a  plump  old  gentleman  in  a 
violent  heat,  bursting  out  of  the  throng,  and  planting  himself  in  the 
front. 

"  Do  my  eyes  deceive  me,"  said  Mr.  Gregsbury,  looking  towards 
the  speaker,  ^^  or  is  that  my  old  friend  Pugst^es  ?" 

^^  I  am  that  man,  and  no  other.  Sir,"  replied  the  plump  old  gentleman. 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  my  worthy  friend,"  said  Mr.  Gregsbury. 
"  Pugstyles,  my  dear  friend,  I  am  very  soiry  to  see  you  here." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  be  here.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pugstyles ;  "  but  your 
conduct,  Mr.  Gregsbury,  has  rendered  this  deputation  from  your  consti- 
tuents imperatively  necessary." 

"  My  conduct,  Pugstyles,"  said  Mr.  Gregsbury,  looking  round  upon 
the  deputation  with  gracious  magnanimity — ^^  My  conduct  has  been, 
and  ever  will  be,  regulated  by  a  sincere  regard  for  the  true  and  real 
interests  of  this  great  and  happy  country.  Whether  I  look  at  home  or 
abroad,  whether  I  behold  the  peaceful  industrious  communities  of  our 
island  home,  her  rivers  covered  with  steam-boats,  her  roads  with  loco- 
motives, her  streets  with  cabs,  her  skies  with  balloons  of  a  power  and 
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magnhnde  hitherto  unknown  in  the  history  of  aeronantics  in  this  or 
any  other  nation — ^I  say,  whether  I  look  merely  at  home,  or  stretching 
my  eyes  further,  cont^plate  the  houndless  prospect  of  conquest  and 
poGocarioii — achieved  hy  British  perseverance  and  British  valour — ^which 
is  outspread  before  me,  I  clasp  my  hands,  and  turning  my  eyes  to  the 
broad  expanse  above  my  head,  exclaim,  ^  Thank  Heaven,  I  am  a  Briton!'" 

The  time  had  been  when  this  burst  of  enthusiasm  would  have  been 
cheered  to  the  very  echo ;  but  now  the  deputation  received  it  with 
chOIing  coldness.  The  general  impression  seemed  to  be,  that  as  an 
ezphuation  of  Mr.  Qregsbury's  political  conduct,  it  did  not  enter  quite 
enough  into  detail,  and  one  gentleman  in  the  rear  did  not  scruple  to 
Rmsrk  aloud,  that  for  his  purpose  it  savoured  rather  too  much  of  a 
"^  gammon  "  tendency. 

"  The  meaning  of  that  term — gammon,"  said  Mr.  Gregsbury,  *^  is 
mknown  to  me.  If  it  means  that  I  grow  a  little  too  fervid,  or  perhaps 
eroi  hyperbolical,  in  extolling  my  native  land,  I  admit  the  full  justice 
tf  the  remark.  I  am  proud  of  this  free  and  happy  country.  My  form 
Hates,  my  eye  glistens,  my  breast  heaves,  my  heart  swells,  my  bosom 
burns,  when  I  call  to  mind  her  greatness  and  her  glory." 

"  We  wish.  Sir,"  remarked  Mr.  Pugstyles,  calmly,  "  to  ask  you  a- 
few  question?." 

"  If  you  please,  gentlemen ;  my  time  is  yours — and  my  country's-— 
and  my  country's — "  said  Mr.  Grcffsbury. 

This  permission  being  conceded,  Mr.  Pugstyles  put  on  his  spectacles,    ^ 
and  refened  to  a  writt^  paper  which  he  drew  from  his  pocket,  where- 
opon  nearly  every  other  member  of  the  deputation  pulled  a  written 
paper  from  his  pocket,  to  check  Mr.  Pugstyles  ofE^  as  he  read  the  questions. 

This  done,  Mr.  Pugstyles  proceeded  to  business. 

^'  Question  number  one. — Whether,  Sir,  you  did  ^ot  give  a  voluntary 
pledge  previous  to  your  election,  that  in  the  event  of  your  being  returned 
yon  would  immediatdy  put  down  the  practice  of  coughing  and  groaning 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  And  whether  you  did  not  submit  to  be 
coaghed  and  groaned  down  in  the  very  first  debate  of  the  session,  and 
hare  since  made  no  effort  to  effect  a  reform  in  this  respect  ?  Whether 
yoa  did  not  also  pledge  yourself  to  astonish  the  government,  and  make 
^em  shrink  in  their  shoes.  And  whether  you  have  astonished  them 
sod  made  them  shrink  in  their  shoes,  or  not  V" 

"  Go  on  to  the  next  one,  my  dear  Pugstyles,"  said  Mr.  Gregsbury. 

^'  Havfr  you  any  explanation  to  offer  with  reference  to  that  question, 
Sr?"  asked  31r,  Pugstyles. 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Gregsbury. 

The  members  of  the  deputation  looked  fiercely  at  each  other,  and 
afterwards  at  the  member,  and  "  dear  Pugstyles  "  having  taken  a  very 
Vmg  stare  at  Mr.  Gregsbury  over  the  tops  of  his  spectacles,  resumed  his 
Sst  of  inquiries. 

*'  Question  number  two. — Whether,  Sir,  you  did  not  likewise  give  a 
voluntary  pledge  that  you  would  support  your  colleague  <m  every 
**^on;  and  whether  you  did  not,  the  night  before  last,  desert  him  and 
yote  upon  the  other  side,  because  the  wife  of  a  leader  on  that  other  side 

party?' 

L 


^ote  upon  the  other  side,  because  the  wife  of  a 
"^  iayited  Mrs.  Ghregsbuiy  to  an  evening  part 
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*''  Go  on,"  said  Mr.  Gxcgsbury. 

*^  Noihi^  to  say  on  tkat,  either,  Sir?"  asked  the  spokesman. 

'^  Nothing  whatever,"  replied  Mr.  Qregsbiuy.  The  deputation,  ffho 
had  only  seen  hira  at  esBTassing  or  election  time,  were  struck  dnmb  by 
his  coolness.  He  -didn't  appear  like  the  same  man ;  then  he  was  all 
milk  and  honey*— now  he  was  all  starch  and  vinegar.  But  men  are  so 
different  at  diiferent  times ! 

^^  Qnestion  number  three — and  last — "  said  Mr.  Pugstylea,  emphi^ 
tically.  ^'  Whether,  Sir,  yon  did  not  state  upon  the  hnatinga,  tiiat  it 
was  your  firm  and  determined  intention  to  oppose  eyerything  proposed ; 
to  divide  the  house  upon  every  question,  to  move  lor  returns  on  every 
subject,  to  place  a  motion  on  the  books  every  day,  and,  in  short,  in  your 
own  memorable  words,  to  play  the  devil  with  everything  and  every- 
body ?"  With  this  comprehensive  inquiry  Mr.  Pugstyles  folded  up  his 
list  of  questions,  as  did  all  his  backers. 

Mr.  Qregsbury  reflected,  blew  his  nose,  threw  himself  further  back 
in  his  chair,  came  forward  again,  leaning  hie  elbows  on  the  table,  made 
a  triangle  with  his  two  thumbs  and  his  two  fosefingers,  and  tapping 
his  nose  with  the  apex  thereof  relied  (smflii^  as  he  said  it),  ^I  d^y 
everything." 

At  this  unexpected  answer  a  hoarse  murmur  arose  from  the  depntar 
tion ;  and  the  same  geirtleman  who  had  expressed  an  opinion  relative  to 
the  gammoning  nature  of  the  introductory  speech,  agam  made  a  mono- 
syllable demonstratkm,  by  growling  out  ^^  Resign ;"  which  growl  being 
taken  up  by  his  fellows,  swelled  into  a  very  earnest  and  general  remoor 
sfarance. 

^'  I  aift  requested,  Sir,  to  express  a  hope,"  said  Mr.  Pngstyies,  ^rftk 
a  distant  bow,  ^^  that  on  receiving  a  requisition  to  that  effect  from  a  great 
majority  of  your  constiiuentB,  you  will  not  object  at  once  to  resign  your 
seat  in  favour  of  some  candidate  whom  they  think  they  can  better  troBt.** 

To  which  Mr.  Gregsbury  read  the  following  reply,  whidi,  antici- 
pating the  request,  he  had  composed  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  whereof 
copies  had  be^  made  to  send  round  to  the  newspapers. 

^^  Mt  dear  Pitsstylbs, 
^^  Next  to  the  welfare  of  our  beloved  island — ^this  great  and  free  and 
happy  country,  whose  powers  and  resources  are,  I  sincerely  believe, 
illimitable-*-!  value  that  noble  independence  which  is  an  Ekiglisfaman's 
proudest  boast,  and  which  I  fondly  hope  to  bequeath  to  my  children 
untarnished  and  unsullied.  Actuated  by  no  personal  motives,  but 
moved  only  by  high  and  great  constitutional  considerations  which  I  will 
not  attempt  to  explain,  for  they  are  really  beneath  the  comprehenaon 
of  those  who  have  not  made  themselves  masters,  as  I  harve,  of  the  intri- 
cate and  arduous  study  of  politics,  I  would  rather  ke^  my  seat,  and 
intend  doing  so. 

^^  Will  you  do  me  the  &vour  to  present  my  compliments  to  the  con- 
stituent body,  and  acquaint  them  with  this  circumstance? 

"  With  great  esteem, 

"  My  dear  Pugstyles, 

"  &c.  file." 
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^Then  yon  will  not  resign,  nnder  any  circunuianceB?''  asked  the 
spokesman. 

Mr.  Gregsbiiry  smiled,  and  shook  his  head. 

^^  Then  eood  monung,  Sir^''  teid  Pugstyks,  angrily. 

"  God  bless  you,"  said  Mr.  Gregshuiy.  And  the  deputation,  with 
many  growls  and  scowls,  filed  off  as  quickly  as  the  narrowness  of  the 
staircase  would  allow  of  their  getting  down. 

The  kstman  being  gone,  Mr.  Grvgsbury  mbbed  his  hands  and 
ehuckkd,  as  merry  felknf^  wfll,  when  they  think  tiiey  haye  said  or  doner 
a  mote  tiban  commonly  good  thing ;  he  was  so  emffeoaaed  in  tins  self- 
congratulation,  that  he  did  not  observe  that  Nicholas  had  been  left 
behind  in  the  shadow  of  the  window-curtains,  until  that  yonng  gentle- 
man feaaring  he  might  otherwise  overhear  some  soliloquy  intended  to 
liave  no  listeners,  coughed  twice  or  thrice  ta  attract  the  member's 
notice. 

^  What's  that  ?*  siud  Mr.  Ghfegsbury,  in  sharp  accents. 

Nicholas  stepped  forward  and  bowed. 

"  What  do  you  do  here,  Sir?"  asked  Mr.  Gregsbury ;  **  a  spy  upon 
ny  privacy!  A  coneeakd  voter !  You  have  heard  my  answer,  Sir. 
Pray  follow  the  deputation." 

^  I  should  have  done  so  if  I  had  bdonged  to  it,  but  I  do  not,"  said 
Nicholas. 

^  Then  how  came  yvu  here,  8hr  ?"  was  the  natural  inquiry  of  Mr. 
Giegsbury,  M.P.  ^  And  where  the  devil  have  you  come  from.  Sir?" 
was  the  question  which  followed  it. 

^'  I  brought  this  card  from  the  General  Agency  Office,  Sir,"  said 
Nicholas,  ^  wishing  to  ofier  myself  as  your  secrciary,  and  understanding 
that  you  stood  in  need  of  one." 

"That's  all  you  have  come  for,  is  it  ?"  said  Mr.  Giiegsbury,  eyeing 
him  in  some  doubt. 

Nicholas  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  You  have  no  connexion  with  any  of  these  rascally  papers,  have 
yon?  "  said  Mr.  Gregsbniy.  ^'  You  didn't  get  into  the  room  to  hear 
what  was  going  forward,  and  put  it  in  print,  eh  ?  " 

^  I  have  no  connexion,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  vnth  anything  at  present," 
rejoined  Nieholas, — politely  enough,  but  quite  at  his  ease. 

*•  Oh ! "  said  Mr.  Cbegsbury.  "  How  did  you  find  -your  way  up 
here,  then?" 

Nicholas  related  how  he  had  been  forced  up  by  the  deputation. 

"  That  was  the  way,  was  it  ?  "  said  Mr.  Cfregsbury.     **  Sit  down." 

Nicholas  took  a  chair,  and  Mr.  Gregsbury  stared  at  him  for  a  long 
time,  as  if  to  make  certain,  before  he  asked  any  further  questions,  that 
tbere  were  no  objections  to  his  outward  appearance. 

"  Yon  want  to  be  my  secretary,  do  you  ?  "  he  said  at  length. 

**  I  wish  to  be  employed  in  that  capacity,"  replied  Nicholas. 

•*  Well, "  said  Mr.  Giegsbury ;  ^  Now  what  can  you  do?" 

^  I  suppose^"  replied  Nicholas,  smiling,  *^  that  I  can  do  what  usually 
Uh  to  the  lot  of  other  secretaries." 

**  What's  that  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Gkegsbury. 

"^  What  is  it  ?"  replied  Nicholas. 

l2 
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^^  Ah !  What  is  it  ?  "  retorted  the  member,  looking  shrewdly  at  him^ 
with  his  head  on  one  side. 

^^  A  secretary's  duties  are  rather  difficfult  to'  define,  perhaps,"  said 
Nicholas,  considering.     ^'  They  include,  I  presume,  correspondence." 

"  Good,"  interposed  Mr.  Gregsbury. 

^'  The  arrangement  of  papers  and  documents—" 

*'  Very  good." 

*'  Occasionally,  perhaps,  the  writing  from  your  dictation;  and  pos- 
sibly,"— said  Nicholas,  with  a  half  smile,  ^^  the  copying  of  your  speech, 
for  some  public  jounial,  when  you  have  made  one  of  more  than  usual 
importanpe." 

"  Certainly,"  rejoined  Mr.  Gregsbury.    «  What  else  ?  " 

^^  Really,"  said  Nicholas,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  >^  I  am  not 
aUe,  at  this  instant,  to  recapitulate  any  other  duty  of  a  secretary, 
beyond  the  general  one  of  making  himself  as  agreeable  and  useful  to  his 
employer  as  he  can,  consistently  with  his  own  respectability,  and  with- 
out overstepping  that  line  of  duties  which  he  undertakes  to  perform, 
and  which  the  designation  of  his  office  is  usually  understood  to  imply." 

Mr.  Gr^sbury  looked  fixedly  at  Nicholas  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
glancing  warily  round  the  room,  said  in  a  suppressed  voice-^ 

"  This  is  all  very  well,  Mr.  —  what  is  your  name  ?  " 

«  Nickleby." 

"  This  is  all  very  well,  Mr.  Nickleby,  and  very  proper,  so  far  as  it 
goes — so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  doesn't  go  far  enough.  There  are  other 
duties,  Mr.  Nickleby,  which  a  secretary  to  a  paniamentary  gentleman 
must  never  lose  sight  of.     I  should  require  to  be  crammed.  Sir." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  interposed  Nicholas,  doubtful  whether  he  had 
heard  aright. 

"  —  To  be  crammed.  Sir,"  repeated  Mr.  Gregsbury. 

"  May  I  beg  your  pardon  again,  if  I  inquire  what  you  mean  ?"  said 
Nicholas. 

*'  My  meaning.  Sir,  is  perfectly  plain,"  replied  Mr.  Gregsbury,  with 
a  solemn  aspect.  "  My  secretary  would  have  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  world,  as  it  is  mirrored  in  the  newspapers ; 
to  run  his  eye  over  all  accounts  of  public  meetings,  all  leading  articles, 
and  accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  public  bodies;  and  to  make  notes  of 
anything  which  it  appeared  to  him  might  be  made  a  point  of,  in  any 
little  speech  upon  the  question  of  some  petition  lying  on  the  table,  or 
anything  of  that  kind.     Do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  do.  Sir,"  replied  Nicholas. 

"  Then,"  said  Mr.  Gregsbury,  "  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  make 
himself  acquainted  from  day  to  day  with  newspaper  paragraphs  on 
passing  events;  such  as  '  Mysterious  disappearance,  and  supposed 
suicide  of  a  pot-boy,'  or  an3rthing  of  that  sort,  upon  which  I  mig"*' 
found  a  question  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
Then  he  would  have  to  copy  the  question,  and  as,  much  as  I  remem- 
bered of  the  answer  (including  a  little  compliment  about  my  i^^ 
pendenco  and  good  sense)  ;  and  to  send  the  manuscript  in  a  frank  to  the 
local  paper,  with  perhaps  half  a  dozen  lines  of  leader,  to  the  effect,  tha* 
I  was  always  to  be  found  in  my  place  in  parliament,  and  never  shru'"^ 
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finom  the  discharge  of  mj  responsible  and  arduous  duties,  and  so  forth. 
Ybusee?" 
Nicholas  bowed. 

"  Besides  which,"  continued  Mr.  Gregsbury,  "  I  should  expect  him 
now  and  then  to  go  through  a  few  figures  in  the  printed  tables,  and  to  pick 
out  a  few  results,  so  that  I  might  come  out  pretty  well  on  timber  duty 
questions,  and  finance  questions,  and  so  on ;  and  I  should  like  him  to 
get  up  a  few  little  arguments  about  the  disastrous  effects  of  a  return  to 
cash  payments  and  a  metallic  currency,  with  a  touch  now  and  then 
about  the  exportation  of  bullion,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  bank 
notes,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  which  it 's  only  necessary  to  talk 
fluently  abo«t,  because  nobody  understands  it.     Do  you  take  me  ?  " 

'^  I  think  I  understand,"  said  Nicholas. 

^  With  regard  to  such  questions  as  are  not  political,"  continued  Mr. 
Gregsbury,  warming ;  ^^  and  which  one  can't  be  expected  to  care  a  danm 
about,  beyond  the  natural  care  of  not  allowing  inferior  people  to  be  as 
well  off  as  ourseWes,  else  where  are  our  privileges  ?  I  should  wish  my 
secretary  to  get  together  a  few  little  flourishing  speeches,  of  a  patriotic 
cast.  For  instance,  if  any  preposterous  bill  were  brought  forward  for 
giving  poor  grubbing  devils  of  authors  a  right  to  their  own  property,  I 
should  like  to  say,  that  I  for  one  would  never  consent  to  opposing  an  insux^ 
mountable  bar  to  the  diflusion  of  literature  among  the  people^ — ^you  under- 
stand ?  that  the  creations  of  the  pocket,  being  man's,  might  belong  to  one 
man,  or  one  family ;  but  that  the  creations  of  the  brain,  being  God's, 
ought  as  a  matter  of  course  to  belong  to  the  people  at  large — and  if 
I  was  pleasantly  disposed,  I  should  like  to  make  a  joke  about  posterity, 
and  say  that  those  who  verote  for  posterity,  should  be  content  to  be 
rewarded  by  the  approbation  of  posterity;  it  might  take  with  the 
house,  and  could  never  do  me  any  harm,  because  posterity  can't  be 
expected  to  know  anything  about  me  or  my  jokes  either---don't  you 
see?" 

^*  I  see  that.  Sir,"  replied  Nicholas. 

'*  You  must  always  bear  in  mind,  in  such  cases  as  this,  where 
our  interests  are  not  affected,'*  said  Mr.  Gregsbury,  ^^  to  put  it 
very  strong  about  the  people,  because  it  comes  out  very  well  at 
election-time;  and  you  could  be  as  funny  as  you  liked  about  the 
authors ;  because  I  believe  the  greater  part  of  them  live  in  lodgings, 
and  are  not  voters.  This  is  a  hasty  outline  of  the  chief  things 
you'd  have  to  do,  except  waiting  in  the  lobby  every  night,  in  case  1 
for^  anything,  and  should  want  fresh  cranmiing ;  and  now  and  then, 
during  great  debates,  sitting  in  the  front  row  of  tiie  gallery,  and  saying 
to  the  people  about--^  You  see  that  gentleman,  with  his  hand  to  his 
&oe,  and  his  arm  twisted  round  the  pillar — ^that  's  Mr.  Gregsbury — ^the 
odebrated  Mr.  Gregsbury — '  vrith  any  other  little  eulogium  that  might 
strike  you  at  the  moment.  And  for  salary,"  said  Mr.  Gregsbury, 
winding  up  with  great  rapidity ;  for  he  was  out  of  breath — "  And  for 
salary,  I  don't  mind  saying  at  once  in  round  numbers,  to  prevent  any 
^issatisfiiction — ^though  it  s  more  than  I  '^ 


-though  it  s  more  than  I  've  been  accustomed  to  givo^ 
fifteen  shillings  a  week,  and  find  yourself.     There." 
With  this  handsome  offer  Mr.  Grregsbury  once  more  threw  himself 
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back  in  his  chair,  and  looked  like  a  man  who  hae  been  most  profligately 
liberal,  but  is  determined  not  to  repent  of  it  notwithstanding.  * 

^'  Fifteen  shiUings  a  week  is  not  much,"  said  Nicholas,  mildly. 

^^  Not  much !  Fifteen  shillings  a.  week  not  much,  young  man?" 
eried  Mr.  Gregsbury.     "  Fifteen  shillings  a " 

^^  Pray  do  not  suppose  that  I  quarrd  with  the  sum,"  replied  Nicholas ; 
^^  ioit  I  am  not  ashaned  to  confess,  that  whateyer  it  may  be  in  itself  to 
jne  it  is  a  great  deal.  But  the  duties  and  responsibilLties^make  the  recom* 
p^ise  smaU,  and  they  are  so  very  heavy  that  I  fear  to  undertake  them." 

^^  Do  you  decline  to  undertake  them,  Sir  ?"  inquii«d  Mr.  Gregsbury, 
with  his  hand  on  the  bell-rope. 

^  I  fear  they  are  too  great  for  my  powers,  however  good  my  will 
may  be,"  replied  Nicholas. 

^  That  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  you  had  ratlier  not  accept  the  place, 
and  that  you  consider  fifteen  shillings  a  week  too  little,"  said  Mr* 
Gregsbury,  ringing.     "  Do  you  decline  it.  Sir  ?" 

^^  I  hare  no  alternative  but  to  do  so,"  replied  Nicholas. 

*'*'  Door,  Matthews,"  said  Mr.  Gregsbury,  as  the  boy  appeared. 

^^  I  am  sorry  I  have  troubled  you  unneoessarity.  Sir,"  said  Nicholas. 

^^  I  am  sorry  you  have,"  rejoined  Mr.  Gregsbury,  turning  his  back 
upon  him.     *'*'  Door,  Matthews." 

^^  Gt)od  morning,"  said  Nicholas. 

"  Door,  Matthews,"  cried  Mr.  Gregsbury. 

The  boy  beckoned  Nicholas,  and  tujnblinf  lazily  dovni  stairs  before 
him,  opened  the  door  and  ushered  him  into  the  street.  With  a  sad  and 
pensive  air  he  retraced  his  steps  homewards. 

Smike  had  scraped  a  meal  together  from  the  remnant  of  last  night's 
eupper,  and  was  anxiously  awaiting  his  return.  The  occurrences  of  the 
morning  had  not  improved  Nicholas's  appetite,  and  by  him  the  dinner 
remained  untasted.  He  was  sitting  in  a  thoughtful  attitude,  with  the 
plate  which  the  poor  fellow  had  assiduously  filled  with  the  choicest  morsels 
untouched,  by  his  side,  when  Newman  Noggs  looked  into  the  room. 

"  Come  back  ?"  asked  Newmanu 

^^  Yea,"  replied  Nicholas,  ^^  tired  to  death ;  and  what  is  worse,  might 
have  remained  at  home  for  all  the  good  I  have  done." 

^^  Couldn't  expect  to  do  much  in  one  morning,"  said  Newman. 

''  May  be  so,  but  I  am  suiguine,  and  did  expect,"  said  Nicholas, 
^'  and  am  proportionately  disappointed."  Saying  which,  he  gave  New- 
man an  account  of  his  proceedings. 

^^  If  I  could  do  anything,"  said  Nicholas,  ^  anything  however  slight^ 
until  Ralph  Nickleby  returns,  and  I  have  eased  my  mind  by  confronting 
him,  I  should  fed  happier.  I  should  think  it  no  disgrace  to  work. 
Heaven  knows.  Lying  indolently  here  like  a  half-taxned  sullen  beast 
distracts  me." 

''  I  don't  know,"  said  Newman ;  '^  small  things  offer — ^they  wonld 
pay  the  rent,  and  more — ^but  you  wouldn't  like  them ;  no,  you  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  undergo  it — no,  no." 

''  What  could  I  haxdly  be  expected  to  undergo?"  asked  Nicholas, 
raising  his  eyes.^  ^^  Show  me,  in  this  wide  waste  of  London,  any  honesi 
meaod  by  which  I  could  even  defray  the  weekly  hire  of  this  poor  room^ 
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and  see  if  I  sbriak  fvom  resorting  to  them.  Undergo !  I  hBfwe  under- 
gone too  mncfa,  my  friend,  to  feel  pride  oar  squeamishneas  bow.  Except — " 
added  Nickol«B  hastily,  after  a  short  silence,  ^'  except  such  squeamifih- 
neas  as  is  common  honesty,  and  so  much  pride  as  coestitutes  self-respect. 
I  see  little  to  choose,  hetween  the  aissistant  to  a  brutal  pedagogue,  and  the 
toad-eater  of  a  mean  and  ignorant  upstart,  be  he  member  or  no  member." 

^'  1  hardly  know  whether  I  should  tell  you  what  I  heard  this 
morning  or  not,"  said  Newman. 

'^  Has  it  refiarence  to  what  you  said  just  now  ?"  aaked  Nicholas. 

"It  has," 

"  Then  in  Heaven's  name,  my  good  friend,  teU  it  me,"  said  Nicholas. 
*'  Far  God's  sake  consider  my  deplorable  condition ;  and  while  I  promise 
to  take  no  step  without  taking  counsel  with  you,  give  me,  at  least,  a 
vote  in  my  own  behalf." 

Moved  by  this  entreaty,  Newman  stammered  forth  a  variety  of  most 
unacGountable  and  entangled  sentences,  the  upshot  of  which  was,  that 
Mrs.  Kenwigs  had  examined  him  at  great  length  that  monung  touchinff 
the  origin  ot  his  acquaintance  with,  and  the  whole  life,  Adventures,  ana 
pedigree  of  Nicholas ;  that  Newman  had  parried  these  questions  as  long 
as  he  could,  but  being  at  length  hard  pressed  and  driven  into  a  comer, 
bad  gone  so  far  as  to  admit,  that  Nicholas  was  a  tutor  of  great  accom- 
plishments, involved  in  some  misfortunes  whidli  he  was  not  at  liberty 
to  explain,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Johnson.  That  Mrs.  Kenwiga, 
impelled  by  gratitude,  or  ambition,  or  maternal  pride,  or  maternal  love, 
or  all  four  powerful  motives  conjointly,  had  taken  secret  conference  with 
Mr.  Kenwigs,  and  finally  returned  to  propose  that  Mr.  Johnson  dhould 
instruct  the  four  Miss  Kenwigses  in  the  French  language  as  spoken  by 
natives,  at  the  weekly  stipend  of  five  shillings  current  coin  of  the  realm, 
being  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  per  week  per  eadi  Miss  Kenwigs,  and 
ooe  BhiUi,^  over,  untU  sach  time  as  the  b»by  might  be  able  to  take  it 
out  m  grammar.  ^ 

^'  Wiiich,  unless  I  an)  very  much  mistaken,"  observed  Mrs.  Kenwigs 
in  making  the  proposition,  "  will  not  be  very  long ;  for  such  clever 
children,  Mr.  Noggs,  never  were  bom  into  this  world  I  do  believe." 

^'  There,"  said  Newman,  '^  that's  all.  It's  beaieath  you,  I  know ;  but 
I  thought  that  perhaps  you  might " 

"  Might !"  said  Nicholas,  with  great  alacrity ;  ''  of  course  I  shall.  I 
accept  the  offer  at  once.  Tell  the  worthy  mother  so  without  delay,  my 
dear  fellow ;  and  that  I  am  ready  to  begin  whenevear  she  pleases." 

Newman  hastened  with  joyful  steps  to  inform  Mrs.  Kenwigs  of  his 
friend's  aoquieaoencc,  and  soon  returning,  brought  back  word  that  they 
would  be  happy  to  see  him  in  the  first  floor  as  soon  as  convenient ;  that 
Mrs.  Kenwigs  had  upon  the  instant  sent  out  to  secure  a  second-hand 
French  grammar  and  dialogues,  which  had  long  been  fluttering  in  the 
sixpenny  box  at  the  book-^ball  round  the  comer ;  and  that  the  family,. 
higUy  excited  at  the  prospect  of  this  addition  to  tlieir  gentility,  wished 
the  initiatory  lesson  to  come  off  immediately. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  Nicholas  was  not,  in  the  ordinary 
MBse  of  the  word,  a  young  man  of  high  spirit.  He  would  resent  an 
2^nt  to  himself,  or  interpose  to  redress  a  wrong  oflered  to  another,  as 
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boldly  and  freely  as  any  knight  that  ever  set  lance  in  rest ;  but  he 
lacked  that  peculiar  excess  of  coolness  and  great-minded  selfishness,  which 
inyariably  distinguish  gentlemen  of  high  spirit;  In  truth,  for  our  own 
part,  we  are  rather  disposed  to  look  upon  such  gentlemen  as  being  rather 
incumbrances  than  otherwise  in  rising  families,  happening  to  be  acquainted 
with  several  whose  spirit  prevents  their  settling  down  to  any  grovelling 
occupation,  and  only  displays  itself  in  a  tendency  to  cultivate  mustachios, 
and  look  fierce ;  and  although  mustachios  and  ferocity  are  both  very 
pretty  things  in  their  way,  and  very  much  to  be  commended,  we  confess 
to  a  desire  to  see  them  bred  at  the  owner's  proper  cost,  rather  than  at 
the  expense  of  low-spirited  people. 

Nicholas,  therefore,  not  being  a  high-spirited  young  man  according  to 
common  parlance,  and  deeming  it  a  greater  degradation  to  borrow,  for 
the  supply  of  his  necessities,  from  Newman  Noggs,  than  to  teach  French 
to  the  little  Kenwigses  for  five  shillings  a  week,  accepted  the  offer  vnth 
the  alacrity  already  desciibed,  and  betook  himself  to  the  first  floor  with 
all  convenient  speed. 

Here  he  was  received  by  Mrs.  Kenwigs  with  a  genteel  air,  kindly 
intended  to  assure  him  of  her  protection  and  support ;  and  here  too  he 
found  Mr.  LiUyvick  and  Miss  Petowker :  the  four  Miss  Kenwigses  on 
their  form  of  audience,  and  the  baby  in  a  dwarf  porter  s  chair  with  a 
deal  tray  before  it,  amusing  himself  with  a  toy  horse  without  a  head ; 
the  said  horse  being  composed  of  a  small  wooden  cylinder  supported  on 
four  crooked  pegs,  not  unlike  an  Italisun  iron,  and  painted  in  ingenious 
resemblance  of  red  wafers  set  in  blacking. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Johnson  ?"  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs.  "  Uncle- 
Mr.  Johnson." 

"  How  do  you  do.  Sir  ?"  said  Mr.  LiUyvick — ^rather  sharply ;  for  he 
had  not  known  what  Nicholas  was,  on  the  previous  night,  and  it  was 
rather  an  aggravating  circumstance  if  a  tax  collector  had  been  too  polite 
to  a  teacher. 

^^  Mr.  Johnson  is  engaged  as  private  master  to  the  children,  uncle," 
said  Mrs.  Kenwigs. 

"  So  you  said  just  now,  my  dear,"  replied  Mr.  LiUyvick. 

"  But  I  hope,"  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  drawing  herself  up,  "  that  that 
will  not  make  them  proud ;  but  that  they  veiU  bless  their  own  good 
fortune,  which  has  bom  them  superior  to  conmion  people's  children.  Do 
you  hear,  Morleena  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma,"  repUed  Miss  Kenwigs. 

*'  And  when  you  go  out  in  the  streets,  or  elsewhere,  I  demre  that  you 
don't  boast  of  it  to  the  other  chUdren,"  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs ;  "  and  that 
if  you  must  say  anything  about  it,  you  don't  say  no  more  than  '  We  've 

fot  a  private  master  comes  to  teach  us  at  home,  but  we  ain't  proud, 
ecause  ma  says  it 's  sinful.'    Do  you  hear,  Morleena  ?  " 
^'  Yes,  m^"  replied  Miss  Kenwigs  again. 

^^  Then  mind  you  recoUect,  and  do  as  I  tell  you,"  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs- 
"  Shall  Mr.  Johnson  begin,  uncle  ?  " 

'^  I  am  ready  to  hear,  if  Mr.  Johnson  is  ready  to  commence,  my 
dear,"  said  the  coUector,  assuming  the  air  of  a  profound  critic.  "  What 
sort  of  language  do  you  consider  French,  Sir  ?" 
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*'  How  do  70U  mean  ?  "  aisked  Nicholas. 

^  Bo  you  consider  it  a  good  language,  Sir  ?  "  said  the  collector ;  ^^  a 
pietty  language,'  a  sensible  language  ?" 

^^  A  pr^ty  language,  certainly, '  replied  Nicholas ;  ^  and  as  it  has  a 
same  for  everything,  and  admits  of  elegant  conyeisation  about  every- 
thing I  presume  it  is  a  sensible  one." 

^  I  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Lillyvick,  doubtfully.     ^^  Do  you  call  it  a 
cbeerfbl  language,  now  ?  " 
"^  Yes,"  replied  Nicholas,  ^^  I  should  say  it  was,  certainly." 
^^  It  s  very  much  changed  since  my  time,  then,"  said  the  collector, 
"  very  much." 

""  Was  it  a  dismal  one  in  your  time  ?"  asked  Nicholas,  scarcely  able 
to  repress  a  smile. 

^^Yery,"  replied  Mr.  Lill3r?ick,  vnth  some  vehemence  of  manner. 
"  It  'b  the  war  time  that  1}  speak  of ;  the  last  war.  It  may  be  a 
(heerlul  langn^e.  I  should  be  sorry  to  contradict  anybody ;  but  I  can 
floly  say  that  1 've  heard  the  French  prisoners,  who  were  natives,  and 
oight  to  know  how  to  speak  it,  talking  in  such  a  dismal  manner,  that 
it Jnade  one  miserable  to  hear  them.  Ay,  that  I  have,  £fby  times.  Sir 
*^y  times." 

Mr.  LiUyrick  was  waxing  so  cross,  that  Mrs.  Kenwigs  thought  it 
opedient  to  motion  to  Nicholas  not  to  say  anything ;  and  it  was  not 
iu^  Miss  Petowker  had  practised  several  blandishments,  to  soften  the 
excellent  old  gentleman,  that  he  deigned  to  break  ^ence,  by  asking, 
''  What's  the  water  in  French,  Snr  ?  " 
"  L'Eatt,"  replied  Nicholas. 

^Ah! "  said  Mr.Lillyvick,  shaking  his  head  mournfully,  "I  thought  as 
iDQch.  Lo,  eh  ?  I  don't  think  anything  of  that  language — ^nothing  at  alL" 
^  I  sappoee  the  children  may  begin,  uncle  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Kenvngs. 
^  Oh  yes ;  they  may  be^in,  my  dear,"  replied  the  collector,  disocm- 
tentedly.     *'  /  have  no  wiwi  to  prevent  them." 

This  permission  being  conceded,  the  four  Miss  Kenwigses  sat  in  a  row, 
^h  their  tails  all  one  way,  and  Morleena  at  the  top,  while  Nicholas, 
taking  the  book,  began  his  preliminary  explanations.  Miss  Petowker 
uid  Mrs.  Kenwigs  looked  on,  in  silent  admirationi  broken  only  by  the 
^ispered  assurances  of  the  latter,  that  Morleena  would  have  it  all  by 
Iieart  in  no  time  ;  and  Mr^Lillyvick  regarded  the  group  with  frowning 
^  attentive  eyes,  lying  in  wait  for  something  upon  which  he  could  open 
afredi  discnseion  on  the  language. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

FOLLOWS  THE  FORTUNES  OF   MISS  MZCKLEBT. 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  many  sad  forebodings  which  no  ejQTorfe 
<^td  banish,  that  Kate  Nickleby,  on  the  morning  appointed  for  the 
commenoement  of  her  engagement  with  Madame  Mantalini,  left  the  city 
vheQ  ito  docks  yet  wanted  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  ieight,  and  threaded 
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her  way  alone,  amid  the  noise  and  bnstle  of  the  abeete,  towards  the 
west  end  of  •London. 

At  this  early  hour  many  sickly  girla,  whose  bnsmess,  like  that  of  the 
poor  wonQ,  ia  to  ptodooe  with  patient  toil  the  finery  that  bedecks  the 
4itoughtle0B  and  luzuriovifi,  traverse  our  streets,  making  towards  the 
scene  of  their  daily  labour,  and  catching,  aa  if  by  stealth,  in  their 
Juirried  walk,  the  only  gasp  of  wholesome  air  and  glimpse  of  sunliglit 
which  cheers  their  monotonous  existence  during  the  long  train  of  hours 
that  make  a  woridng  day.  As  she  drew  ni^h  to  the  more  fashionable 
quarter  of  the  town,  Kate  marked  many  of  this  dass  as  they  passed  by, 
hurrying  like  herself  to  their  painful  occupation,  and  saw,  in  their 
uohcAlt^y  looks  and  feeble  gait,  but  too  dear  an  evidenoe  that  her  mis- 
givings were  not  wholly  groundless, 

.  3he  arrived  at  Madame  Mantalini's  some  minutes  before  the  appointed 
hour,  and  after  walking  a  few  times  up  and  down,  in  the  hope  that 
mime  other  female  might  arrive  and  ^are  her  the  embarrassment  of 
etating  her  business  to  the  servant,  knocked  tknidly  at  the  door,  which 
after  some  dday  was  opened  by  the  footman,  who  had  been  putting  on 
his  Griped  jacket  aa  he  came  up  stairs,  a&d  was  now  intent  on  fasting 
his  apron. 

^^  Is  Madame  Mantaloi  in?"  faltered  Kate. 

'^  Not  often  out  at  this  time.  Miss,"  replied  the  man  in  a  tone  which 
rendered  ^  Miss,'  something  more  offensive  than  ^  My  dear.' 

^^  Can  I  see  her  V  asked  Kate. 

^'  Eh  ?"  replied  the  man,  holding  the  door  in  his  hand,  and  honouring 
the  inquirer  with  a  stare  and  a  broad  grin,  "  Lord,  no." 

'^  I  came  by  her  own  appointment,"  said  Kate ;  ^^  I  am — I  am — ^to 
be  employed  here." 

*'  Oh !  you  should  have  rung  the  workers*  bell,"  said  the  footman, 
touching  the  handle  of  one  in  the  door-post.  ^^  Let  me  see,  tliough,  I 
forgot — Miss  Nickleby,  is  it  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Kate. 

^'  Youre  to  walk  up  stairs  then,  please,"  said  the  man.  ^'  Madame 
Maatalini  wants  to  see  you — this  way — ^take  care  of  these  things  on  the 
floor." 

Cautioning  her  in  these  terms  not  to  trip  over  a  heterogeneous  litter 
of  paetry-oook's  trays,  lamps,  waiters  full  cf  glasses,  and  piles  of  rout 
seats  which  were  strewn  about  the  hall,  plainly  bespeaking  a  late  party 
on  the  previous  night,  the  man  led  the  way  to  the  second  story,  and 
ushered  Kate  into  a  back  room,  communicating  by  folding-doors  with 
the  apartment  in  which  she  had  first  seen  the  mistress  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

"  If  you'll  wait  here  a  minute,"  said  the  man,  "  I'll  tell  her  presently." 
Having  made  this  promise  with  much  affability,  he  retired  and  left 
Kate  alone. 

There  was  not  much  to  amuse  in  the  room ;  of  which  the  niost  attrac- 
tive feature  was,  a  half4ength  portrait  in  oil  of  Mr.  Mantalini,  whom 
the  artist  had  depicted  scratching  his  head  in  an  easy  manner,  and  thus 
displaying  to  advantage  a  diamond  ring,  the  gift  of  Madame  Mantalini 
before  her  marriage.    There  was,  however,  the  sousd  of  vmces  in  conver- 
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aikm  in  the  next  room ;   and  as  the  coiiTeraation  was  hmi  and  the 

partition  thin,  Kate  could  not  help  discovering  that  ihey  bdoi^ed  to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  MantaUni. 

^  If  joa  will  be  odioualy,  demneUy,  outngeoiidy  jealoaa,  mj  soiil/' 
sud  Mr.  Mantalini,  '^  you  will  be  very  mi8erable---homd  mieerable— 
deomition  miaeraUe.*'  And  then  tibere  came  a  sound  as  though  Mr. 
If antaiini  were  sipping  his  ooffee. 

^lam  miserable,"  returned  Madame  Mawtalini,  evideiitly  pouting. 

"  Then  you  are  an  ungratefal,  unworthy,  demd  nntliankfal  little  fiuiy,** 
aid  Mr.  MantaHnL 

^^  I  am  not,"  returned  Madame,  with  a  sob. 

^  Do  not  put  itself  out  of  humour,"  said  Mr.  Mantalini,  breaking  an 
(g^.  ^  It  is  a  pretty  bewitching  little  demd  oountenanoe,  and  it  should 
lot  be  out  of  humour,  for  it  spoils  its  loveliness,  and  makes  it  evoss  and 
ibcmy  like  a  firigbtfiil,  naughty,  damd  hobeobtin." 

*^  I  am  not  to  be  brought  round  in  that  way,  alwi^,"  rejoined 
Hadame,  sulkily. 

"  It  shall  be  brought  round  in  any  way  it  likes  best,  and  not  brougbt 
nond  at  all  if  it  Hkes  thait  beitter,"  ret(»ied  Mr.  Manta^,  witk  his  egg** 
9oon  in  his  mouth. 

^  It's  very  easy  to  talk,"  said  Mrs.  Mantalini. 

^  Not  so  easy  when  one  is  eating  a  demnition  egg,"  replied  Mr.  Man* 
talini ;  ^  for  the  yolk  runs  down  the  waistcoat,  and  yolk  of  egg  does 
not  match  any  waistcoat  but  a  yellow  waistcoat,  demmit." 

''  You  were  £u^ing  witibi  her  during  the  whole  night,"  said  Madame 
Mantalini,  apparently  desirous  to  lead  the  conversation  back  to  the 
point  frcHu  which  it  had  strayed. 

"  No,  no,  my  life." 

"You  wetc,"  said  Madame;  **I  had  my  eye  upon  you  all  tbo 
time." 

"  Bless  the  little  winking  twinkling  eye;  was  it  on  me  all  the  time  !" 
cried  Mantalini,  in  a  sort  of  lazy  rapture.     ^  Oh,  d^nmit !" 

^  And  I  say  once  more,"  resumed  Madame,  ^'  that  you  ought  not  to 
^^  with  anybody  but  your  own  wife ;  and  I  will  not  bear  it,  Manta- 
bi,  if  I  take  poison  first." 

"  She  will  not  take  p<Hson  and  have  horrid  pains,  will  she  ?"  said 
Mantalini ;  who,  by  the  altered  sound  of  his  voice,  seemed  to  have 
BK>Ted  his  chair  and  taken  up  his  position  nearer  to  his  wife.  ^'  She 
vin  not  take  poison,  because  she  had  a  demd  fine  husband  who  might 
ba?e  uianied  two  oouotesses  and  a  dowager " 

^  Two  countesses,"  interposed  Madame.     ^^  You  told  me  one  before! " 

"  Two ! "  cried  Mantalini.  "  Two  drand  fine  women,  real  countesses 
ad  splendid  fortunes,  demmit." 

•*  And  why  didn't  you  ?  "  asked  Madftoae,  playfully. 

''  Why  didn't  I ! "  replied  hw  hushand.  ''  Had  I  not  seen  at  a 
njoming  concert  the  demdest  little  fascinator  in  all  the  worid,  and  while 
^  little  fascinator  is  my  wife,  may  not  all  the  countesses  and  dow- 
agers m  Ei^land  be" 

Mr.  Mantalini  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  he  gave  Madamo 
Haatalini  a  very  loud  kiss,  which  Madame  Mantalini  x^uined ;  aftev 
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wliicb  there  seemed  to  be  some  more  kissing  mixed  up  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  breakfast. 

''  And  what  about  the  cash,  my  existence's  jewel  ?  "  said  Mantalini, 
when  these  endearments  ceased.     ^^  How  much  have  we  in  hand  ?  " 

*'  Very  little  indeed,^  replied  Madame. 

"  We  most  have  some  more,"  said  Mantalini ;  ^^  we  must  have  some 
discount  out  of  old  Nickleby  to  cany  on  the  war  with,  demmit." 

^^  You  can't  want  any  more  just  now,"  said  Madame  coaxingly. 

^'  My  life  and  soul,**  returned  her  husband,  "  there  is  a  horse  for  sale 
at  Scrubbs's,  which  it  would  be  a  sin  and  crime  to  lose — going,  my 
senses'  joy,  for  nothing." 

"  For  nothhig,'*  cried  Madame,  "  I  am  glad  of  that." 

^'For  actually  nothing,"  replied  Mantiuini.  ^'A  hundred  guineas 
down  will  buy  him;  mane,  and  crest,  and  le^'and  tail,  all  of  the 
demdest  beauty.  I  will  ride  him  in  the  park  before  the  very  chariots 
of  the  rejected  countesses.  The  demd  old  dowager  will  faint  with  grief 
and  rage ;  the  other  two  will  say  ^  He  is  married,  he  has  made  away 
with  himself,  it  is  a  demd  thing,  it  is  all  up.'  They  will  hate  each 
other  demnebly,  and  wish  you  dead  and  buried.     Ha !  ha !     Demmit." 

Madame  Mantalini's  prudence,  if  she  had  any,  was  not  proof  against 
these  triumphal  pictures ;  after  a  little  jingling  of  keys,  she  observed 
that  she  would  see  what  her  desk  contained,  and  rising  for  that  purpose, 
opened  the  folding-door,  and  walked  into  the  room  where  Kate  was 
seated. 

^*Dear  me,* child!"  exclaimed  Madame  Mantalini,  recoiling  ia  sar- 
prise.     "  How  came  you  here  ?  " 

"Child!"  cried  Mantalini,  hurrying  in.  "How  came  it — eh!— 
oh — demmit,  how  d'ye  do  ?  " 

^'  I  have  been  waiting  here  some  time,  ma'am,"  said  Kate,  address- 
ing Madame  Mantalini.  "  The  man  must  have  forgotten  to  let  you 
know  that  I  was  here,  I  think." 

^'  You  really  must  see  to  that  man,"  said  Madame,  turning  to  her 
husband.     "  He  forgets  everjrthing." 

^^  I  will  twist  his  demd  nose  off  his  countenance  for  leaving  such  a 
very  pretty  creature  all  alone  by  herself,"  said  her  husband. 

*'  Mantalini,"  cried  Madame,  "  you  forget  yourself." 

^'  I  don't  forget  you,  my  soul,  and  never  shall,  and  never  can,"  saidi 
Mantalini,  kissing  his  wife's  hand,  and  grimacing,  aside,  to  Missj 
Nickleby,  who  turned  contemptuously  away.  , 

Appeased  by  this  compliment,  the  lady  of  the  business  took  soind 
papers  from  her  desk,  which  she  handed  over  to  Mr.  Mantalini,  who 
received  them  with  great  delight.  She  then  requested  Kate  to  follow 
her,  and  after  several  feints  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mantalini  to  attract  the 
young  lady's  attention,  they  went  away,  leaving  that  gentleman  ex- 
tended at  full  length  on  the  sofia,  with  his  heels  in  the  anr  and  a  news^ 
paper  in  his  hand.  | 

Madame  Mantalini  led  the  way  down  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  through 
a  passage,  to  a  large  room  at  the  back  of  the  premises,  where  were  i 
number  of  young  women  employed  in  sewing,  cutting  out,  making  up, 
altering,  and  various  other  processes  known  only  to  those  who  are  caar 
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nuiff  in  the  arts  of  millinery  and  drees-makiniir.     It  was  a  close  room 
with  a  sky-light,  and  as  dnll  and  quiet  as  a  room  could  be. 

On  Madame  Mantalini  calling  aload  for  Miss  Knag,  a  short,  bnst^ 
liog,  OTer-dressed  female,  full  of  importance,  presented  herself,  and  all 
tiie  joxmg  ladies  suspending  their  operations  for  the  moment,  whispered 
to  each  o&er  sundry  criticisms  upon  the  make  and  texture  of  Miss  Nic-. 
klebj's  dress,  her  complexion,  cast  of  features,  and  personal  appearance, 
^ith  as  much  good*breeding  as  could  have  been  displayed  by  the  very 
best  society  in  a  crowded  baU-room. 

"^  Oh,  Miss  Knag,"  said  Madame  Mantalini,  **'  this  is  the  young  per- 
son I  spoke  to  you  about." 

Miss  Knag  bestowed  a  reverential  smile  upon  Madame  Mantalini, 
vluch  she  dexterously  transformed  into  a  gracious  one  for  Kate,  and 
Slid  that  certainly,  although  it  was  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  to  have 
JDong  people,  who  were  wholly  unused  to  the  business,  still  she  was 
are  the  young  person  would  try  to  do  her  best — impressed  with  which 
mctiini  she  (Miss  Knag)  felt  an  interest  in  her  already. 
J'  I  think  that,  for  the  present  at  all  events,  it  will  be  better  for  Miss 
Xiddeby  to  come  into  the  show-room  with  you,  and  try  things  on  for 
pnple,"  said  Madame  Mantalini.  ^'  She  will  not  be  able  for  the  present 
to  be  of  much  use  in  any  other  way ;  and  her  appearance  will — " 

^  Suit  very  well  with  mine,  Madame  Mantalini,"  interrupted  Miss 
Knag.    '^  So  it  will ;  and  to  be  sure  I  might  have  known  that  you 
vnud  not  belong  in  finding  that  out ;  for  you  have  so  much  taste'  in 
^  those  matters,  that  really,  as  I  often  say  to  the  young  ladies,  I  do  not 
hww  how,  when,  or  where,  you  possibly  could  have  acquired  all  you 
^w — ^hem — Miss  Nickleby  and  I  are  quite  a  pair.  Madam  Mantalhd, 
Aiy  I  am  a  little  darker  than  Miss  Nickleby,  and — ^hem — ^I  think  my 
^  maf  be  a  little  smaller.     Miss  Nickleby,  I  am  sure,  will  not  be 
at  my  saying  that,  when  she  hears  that  our  family  always  have 
cdebrated  for  small  feet  ever  since — ^hem— ever  since  our  family 
any  feet,  at  all,  indeed,  I  think.     I  had  an  uncle  once,  Madame 
ni,  who  lived  in  Cheltenham,  and  had  a  most  excellent  business 
a  tobacconist — ^hem — who  had  such  small  feet,  that  they  were  no 
than  those  which  are  usually  joined  to  wooden  legs — ^the  most 
etrical  feet,  Madame  Mantalini,  that  even  you  can  imagine." 
^  They  must  have  had  something  the  appearance  of  club  feet.  Miss 
~  said  Madame. 

»Vell  now,  that  is  so  like  you,"  returned  Miss  Knag.  '^  Ha !  lia ! 
a '  Of  club  feet !  Oh  very  good  1  As  I  often  remark  to  the  young 
2«li€8,  *  Well  I  must  say,  and  I  do  not  care  who  knows  it,  of  all  the 
^y  humour-— hem — I  ever  heard  anywhere' — and  I  have  heard  a  good 
^ ;  for  when  my  dear  brother  was  alive  (I  kept  house  for  him.  Miss 
iickleby),  we  had  to  supper  once  a  week  two  or  three  young  men, 
ii;rbly  celebrated  in  those  days  for  their  humour,  Madame  Mantalini — 
'^>f  all  the  ready  humour,'  I  say  to  the  young  ladies,  ^  /ever  heard, 
Madame  Mantalini  s  is  the  most  remarkable — ^hem.  It  is  so  gentle,  so 
^*tastic,  and  yet  so  good-natured  (as  I  was  observing  to  Miss  Sim- 
Bionds  only  this  morning),  that  how,  or  when,  or  by  what  means  she 
paired  it,  is  to  me  a  mystery  indeed.'  " 
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Hera  TSJm  Kmag  panaad  to  take  bvntli,  wmI  while  ske  pmtm,  it  i 
be  observed—^ot  that  ahe  yrm  mweilondy  loqnaciona  and  nu 
Icnuly  <kCe>esti«l  to  MitJame  limtalku,  bumb  ibwe  an  bets  w 
reqniie  no  ocaanuot ;  but  that  emry  now  and  then  die  waa  aecnstm 
in  tlie  ttarenl  of  bcr  diaconne,  to  iBtioAioa  a  lond,  akrill,  clear  "he 
the  iaaport  and  iiiiiiiaw^  of  whioh  w  Taritnulj'  iiiteiyrBtod  hj 
neqnamtawre  ;  aome  hokfii^  that  Hisi  Kna^  dealt  n  exaggsratieii, 
inlitkduoed  the  moBoajllaUe,  iriien  >«7  fresh  ioTentkai  waa  in  conr 
coinage  in  her  brain ;  and  others,  that  when  ahe  wanted  a  word, 
threw  it  in  to  gain  time,  and  pierent  anjhod^  eUe  fron  atnlung 
the  cosTersation.  It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  Miaa  Knag 
aimed  at  youth,  thon^  ihe  had  Aat  btyond  it  yeara  ago  ;  and  thai 
waa  weak  and  vain,  and  <ne  of  those  p*ople  who  an  beat  deaoibei 
the  axiom,  that  you  nay  trait  them  aa  fw  as  yon  can  sea  tbem,  an 
farther. 

"  You'll  take  can  that  Hiaa  Xickleby  mtdaBtaoda  her  hoora,  at: 
forth,"  Bud  Madame  ""■ti'H'"  ;    "  and  ao  111  leav«  her  with 
Yonil  not  fMget  my  diiectwna,  Miu  Knag  ?  " 

Mias  Knag  of  coune  replied,  that  to  forget  anything  Hadame  i 
talini  had  directed,  was  a  mocal  impoesibility ;  and  that  lady,  diapes 
a  geuBral  good  morning  amoDg  her  aaaietmitB,  Bailed  away. 

**  Charming  creatnre,  ian't  ahe,  Miss  Nickleby  ?'  said  Min  K 
rubbing  her  huids  together. 

"  I  naye  seen  very  tittle  of  her,"  said  Kate.     **  I  hardly  know  j 

"  Have  yon  aeen  Hr.  Mantalinii'  injured  Miaa  Knag. 

**  Yea  ;  I  have  seen  him  twice. " 

"  laa't  h«  a  charmii^  orestore  ?" 

"  Indeed  he  does  not  strike  me  m  being  so,  by  any  meanB,"  re[ 
Kate. 

"  Xo,  my  dear!"  (vied  Miaa  Knag,  eleraUng  her  baoda.  "  V 
goodness  gracious  mercy,  where's  yonr  taste  ?  Snch  a  fine  tall,  : 
whiskered  daahing  gentlemanly  man,  with  such  teeth  and  hair,  an 
hem — well  now,  you  db  astMiish  ma." 

"  I  dare  say  I  am  very  foolish,"  replied  Kate,  laying  aside  her  boa 
"  but  aa  my  opinimi  is  of  very  little  importance  to  hun  or  any  one  i 
I  do  not  re^et  having  formed  it,  and  shall  be  slow  to  change  it,  I  thi 

"  He  is  a  very  fine  man,  don't  yoa  think  so  f  *  asked  one  of  the  yo 
ladies. 

"  Indeed  he  soay  be,  for  aaythii^  I  could  say  to  the  contra 
repUed  Kate. 

"  Aod  drives  very  beautifol  horses,  doesn't  he  V  inquired  anotbe 

"  I  dare  say  he  may,  bnt  I  never  eaw  them,"  answered  Kate. 

"  Never  saw  them ! "  interposed  Miss  Knag.  "  Oh,  weO,  there  it 
Qoae  yon  know ;  bow  cm  yon  poKibly  prononnoe  an  opinion  aboi 
gentleman — ban—if  yoa  don't  see  him  aa  he  tnma  ont  ^together  V 

There  was  so  much  of  the  world— even  of  the  little  world  of 
country  girl-^  this  idea  of  the  old  milliner,  that  Kate,  who 
anxioua  for  every  reason  to  chai^  the  subject,  made  no  further  ran 
and  left  Miaa  Knag  ia  possesaioa  of  the  field. 

After  a  short  ulence,  during  whi^  most  of  tite  yooi^  people  m 
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a  ckwer  ]ii^)ectioiL  of  Kate's  appearance,  aftd  compared  notes  reepecting 

it,  000  of  them  c^feorad  to  help  ker  e<ff  with  her  riiawl,  aad  the  efier 

hmg  aceepied,  injured  whether  riie  did  not  ind  hlack  vefy  tmoom- 

fatMe  wetf . 
^  I  do  indeed,"  replied  Kate,  with  a  bitter  sieh. 

^  So  dttstj  aiid  hot,"  observed  the  same  q>eiuLer,  adjusting  her  dress 
for  lief. 

Kate  might  have  said,  that  moanmig  was  the  coldest  wear  whwh 
nortate  eaa  asBinae ;  that  it-  not  only  chills  the  breasts  of  those  it 
clothes^  bnt  eztendiag  its  influence  to  summer  friends,  freeaes  np  their 
snirces  of  good- will  and  kindness,  and  withering  all  the  buds  ii  pro-" 
tm  they  once  so  Hboallj  put  forth,  leaves  nothhig  but  bored  and 
ntten  hearts  exposed.  These  are  few  who  have  lost  a  friend  or  relative 
eoostituting  in  life  their  sob- dependence,  who  have  not  keenly  felt  this 
efailliiig  infloeDcs  of  their  sable  garb.  She  had  felt  it  acutely,  aad! 
Wimg  it  at  the  mement,  ceidd  not  restrain  hst  tears. 

'^  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  vreunded  yon  by  my  thoughtless  speech," 
fiidher  coapanioii.  ^^  I  did  not  thmk  of  it.  You  areinmounmig  for 
Mae  near  relationJ' 

^^Formy  feihcr,"  answered  Kate,  weepiw. 

^For  what  rdation^  Misa  Simmonda?  asked  Miss  Knag  in  an 
aufible  voice. 

"  Her  father,"  replied  the  other  softly. 

"^Her  fether,  eh?"  said  Miss  Knag,  w^owt  the  slightest  depression 
of  her  voice.     ^  Ah !    A  long  iUness,  Miss  Simmonds  ? 

"" Hndi— pray,"  repHed  the  girl ;  ''I  doi^t  k»>w.' 

^  Our  misfortime  was  very  sadden,"  said  Kate,  turning  away,  ^'  or  I 
aight  perhaps,  at  a  time  like  this,  be  enabled  to  support  it  better." 

There  had  existed  not  a  little  desire  in  the  room,  according  to  in-^ 
variable  castom  when  any  new  ^^  young  person  "^  came,  to  know  who 
l^te  was,  and  what  she  was,  and  all  ab^t  her ;  bnt  although  it  might 
have  been  very  natusaUy  inereaeed  by  her  appearance  and  emotion,  the 
bofwledge  that  it  panied  her  to  be  questioned,  was  sufficient  to  repress 
^eo  this  euiiosity,  aad  Miss  Knag,  finding  it  hopeless  to  attempt  ex- 
toding  any  further  particulars  just  thos,  reluctantly  commanded 
ilence,  and  bade  the  work  proceed. 

In  silenee,  then,  the  tasks  were  pfied  until  half-past  one,  when  a 
haked  hg  of  mutton,  with  potatoes  to  ccnrespond,  vrere  served  in  the 
^hen.  The  meal  over,  and  the  yoang  ladies  havii^  enjoyed  the  addi- 
uooal  relaxation  of  washing  their  hands,  the  work  b^an  again,  and  was 
<gun  performed  in  silence,  until  the  noise  of  carriages  rattling  through 
&  streets,  and  of  loud  double  knocks  at'  doors,  gave  token  that  &.e 
^7's  work  of  the  mxsn  fortunate  members  of  society  was  {« oceeding  in 
^tam. 

One  of  these  double  knocks  at  Madame  Mantalini's  door  announced 
^e  equipage  of  some  great  lady— or  rather  rich  one,  for  there  is  ooca- 
MaUy  a  wide  distincfion  between  riches  and  greatness — who  had  come 
^Hh  her  daughter  to  approve  of  some  court-dresses  which  had  been  a 
^ng  time  preparing,  and  upon  whom  Kate  was  deputed  to  wait,  accom- 
P^iu^  by  Miss  Knag,  and  officered  of  course  by  Madame  Mantalini. 
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Kate's  part  in  ihe  pageant  was  hnmble  enough,  her  duties  being 
limited  to  holding  articles  of  costume  until  Miss  Knag  was  ready  to  try 
them  on,  and  now  and  then  tying  a  string  or  &8tening  a  hook-and-eye. 
She  might,  not  unreasonably,  have  supposed  herself  beneath  the  reach 
of  any  arrogance,  or  bad  humour ;  but  it  happened  that  the  rich  lady 
and  the  rich  daughter  were  both  out  of  temper  that  day,  and  the  poor 
girl  came  in  for  her  share  of  their  revilings.  She  was  awkward — ^hec 
hands  were  cold — dirty — coarse — she  could  do  nothing  right;  they 
wondered  how  Madame  Mantalini  could  have  such  people  about  her : 
requested  they  might  see  some  other  young  woman  the  next  time  they 
came,  and  so  forth. 

So  common  an  occurrence  would  be  hardly  deserving  of  mention,  but 
for  its  effect.  Kate  shed  many  bitter  tears  when  these  people  were 
gone,  and  felt,  for  the  first  time,  humbled  by  her  occupation.  She 
had,  it  is  true,  quailed  at  the  prospect  of  drudgery  and  hard  service  ;  but 
she  had  felt  no  degradation  in  working  for  her  bread,  until  she  found 
herself  exposed  to  insolence  and  the  coaarsest  pride.  Philosophy  would 
have  taught  her  that  the  degradation  was  on  the  -side  of  those  who  had 
sunk  so  low  as  to  display  such  passions  habitually,  and  without  cause ; 
but  she  was  too  young  for  such  consolation,  and  her  honest  feeling  was 
hurt.  May  not  the  complaint,  that  common  people  are  above  their 
station,  often  take  its  rise  in  the  &ct  of  uncommon  people  being  below 
theirs? 

In  such  scenes  and  occupations  the  time  wore  on  until  nine  o'clock, 
when  Kate,  jaded  and  dispirited  with  the  occurrences  of  the  day, 
hastened  from  the  confinement  of  the  work-room,  to  join  her  mother  at 
the  street  comer,  and  walk  home : — ^the  more  sadly,  from  having  to  dis- 
guise her  real  feelings,  and  feign  to  participate  in  all  the  sanguine  visions 
of  her  companion. 

"  Bless  my  soul,  Kate,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby ;  "  I  've  been  thinking 
all  day,  what  a  delightful  thing  it  would  be  for  Madame  Mantalini  to 
take  you  into  partnership — such  a  likely  thing  too,  you  know.  Why 
your  poor  dear  papa's  cousin's  sister-in-law — a  Miss  Browndock — was 
taken  into  partnership  by  a  lady  that  kept  a  school  at  llammersmith, 
and  made  her  fortune  in  no  time  at  all ;  I  foi^t,  by  the  bye,  whether 
that  Miss  Browndock  was  the  same  lady  that  got  the  ten  thousand 
pounds  prize  in  the  lottery,  but  I  think,  she  v^as;  indeed,  now  I  come 
to  think  of  it,  I  am  sure  she  was.  '  Mantalini  and  Nickleby,'  how  well 
it  would  sound  ! — and  if  Nicholas  has  any  good  fortune,  yon  might  have 
Doctor  Nickleby,  the  head-master  of  "Westminster  School,  living  in  the 
same  street." 

^'  Dear  Nicholas  ! "  cried  Kate,  taking  from  her  reticule  her  brother's 
latter  from  Dotheboys  Hall.  "  In  all  our  misfortunes,  how  happy  it 
makes  me,  mamma,  to  hear  he  is  doing  well,  and  to  find  him  wfiting  in 
such  good  spirits.  It  consoles  me  for  all  we  may  undergo,  to  think  that 
he  is  comfortable  and  happy." 

Poor  Kate !  she  little  thought  how  weak  her  consolation  was,  and 
how  soon  she  would  be  undeceived. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII, 

MISS  KNAG,  AFTER  DOATING  ON  KATE  NICKLEBY  FOB  THREE  WHOLE 
DATS,  MAKES  FP  HER  MIND  TO  HATE  HER  FOR  EVERMORE.  THE 
CAUSES   WHICH   LEAD   MISS   KNAG   TO   FORM   THIS   RESOLUTION. 

There  are  many  liyes  of  mucli  pain,  hardship,  and  suffering,  which, 
haTing  no  stirring  interest  for  any  bnt  those  who  lead  them,  are  dis« 
regarded  by  persons  who  do  not  want  thought  or  feeling,  but  who 
pamper  their  compassion'  and  need  high  stimulants  to  rouse  it. 

There  are,  not  a  few  amoxig  the  disciples  of  charity  who  require  in 

their  vocation  scarcely  less  excitement  than  the  votaries  of  pleasure  in 

tlteirs;  and  hence  it  is  that  diseased  sympathy  and  compassion  are 

every  day  expended  on  out-of-the-way  objects,  when  only  too  many 

demands  upon  the  legitimate  exercise  of  the  same  virtues  in  a  healthy 

state,  are  constantly  within  the  sight  and  hearing  of  the  most  unob- 

serrant  person  alive.     In  short,  charity  must  have  its  romance,  as  the 

noTelist  or  playwright  must  have  his,     A  thief  in  fustian  is  a  vulgar 

cbaiacter,  scarcely  to  be  thought  of  by  persons  of  refinement ;  but  dress 

liim  in  green  velvet,  with  a  high-crowned  hat,  and  change  the  scene  of 

his  operations  from  a  thickly-peopled  city  to  a  mountain  road,  and 

von  shall  find  in  him  the  very  soul  of  poetry  and  adventure.     So  it  ig 

with  the  one  great  cardinal  virtue,- which,  properly  nourislied  and 

exercised,  leads  to,  if  it  does  not  necessarily  include,  all  the  others.     It 

must  have  its  romance;  and  the  less  of  real  hard  struggling  work-a* 

day  life  there  b  in  that  romance,  the  better. 

The  life  to  which  poor  Kate  Nickleby  was  devoted,  in  consequence 
of  the  unforeseen  train  of  circumstances  abeady  developed  in  this  nar- 
rative, was  a  hard  one ;  but  lest  the  very  dullness,  unhealthy  confine- 
meat,  and  bodily  fatigue,  which  made  up  its  sum  and  substance,  should 
deprive  it  of  any  interest  with  the  mass  of  the  charitable  and  sympa- 
thetic, I  would  rather  keep  Miss  Nickleby  herself  in  view  just  now, 
than  chill  them  in  the  outset  by  a  minute  and  lengthened  description  of 
the  establishment  presided  over  by  Madame  Mantalini. 

*'*'  Well,  now,  incfeed  Madame  Mantalini,"  said  Miss  Knag,  as  Kate 
was  taking  her  weary  way  homewards  on  the  first  night  of  her 
noviciate ;  *'  that  Miss  Nickleby  is  a  very  creditable  young  person — a 
Tery  creditable  young  person  indeed — hem — upon  my  word,  Madame 
Kantalini,  it  does  very  extraordinary  credit  even  to  your  discrimination 
chat  you  should  have  found  such  a  very  excellent,  very  well-behaved, 
very — ^hem — very  unassuming  young  woman  to  assbt  in  the  fitting 
on.  I  have  seen  some  young  women  when  they  had  the  opportunity 
of  displaying  before  theur  betters,  behave  in  such  a — oh,  dear — well — 
but  you're  always  right,  Madame  Mantalini,  always ;  and  as  I  very 
ofken  tell  the  young  ladies,  how  you  do  contrive  to  be  always  right, 
when  80  many  people  are  so  often  ¥nrong,  is  to  me  a  mystery  indeed." 
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*'  Beyond  putting  a  very  excellent  client  out  of  humour,  Miss 
Nickleby  has  not  done  anything  very  remarkable  to-day — ^that  I  am 
aware  of,  at  least,"  said  Madame  Mantalini  in  reply. 

*'  Oh,  dear  1"  said  Miss  Knag;  "but  you  must  allow  a  great  deal 
for  inexperience,  you  know." 

"  And  youth  ?"  inquired  Madame. 

"  Oh^  I  say  nothing  about  tliat,  Madame  Mantalini,"  replied  Miss 
Knag,  reddening ;  "  because  if  youth  were  any  excuse,  you  wouldn't 
have—" 

"  Quite  80  good  a  forewoman  as  I  have,  I  suppose,"  suggested 
Madame. 

"  Well,  I  never  did  know  anybody  like  you,  Madame  Mantalini," 
rejoined  Miss  Knag  most  complacently,  "  and  that's  the  fact,  for  yon 
know  what  one's  going  to  say,  before  it  has  time  to  rise  to  one's  lips. 
Oh,  very  good !  Ha,  ha,  ha !" 

"  For  myself,"  observed  Madame  Mantalini,  glancing  with  afiected 
(sirelessness  at  her  assistant,  and  laughing  heartily  in  her  sleeve,  "  I 
consider  Miss  Nickleby  the  most  awkward  girl  I  ever  saw  in  my  life." 

"  Poor  dear  thing,"  said  Miss  Knag,  "  it's  not  her  fault.  If  it  was, 
we  might  hope  to  cure  it ;  but  as  it's  her  misfortune,  Madame  Mantalini, 
why  really  you  know,  as  the  man  said  about  the  blind  horse,  we  ought 
to  respect  it." 

"  Her  uncle  told  me  she  had  been  considered  pretty,**  remarked 
Madame  Mantalini.  "  I  think  her  one  of  the  most  ordinary  girls  I 
ever  met  with." 

"  Ordinary  !"  cried  Miss  Knag  with  a  countenance  beaming  delight  ; 
^^  and  awkward  !  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  Madame  Mantalini,  that  I 
quite  love  the  poor  girl;  and  that  if  she  was  twice  as  indifferent-look- 
ing, and  twice  as  awkward  as  she  is,  I  should  be  only  so  much  the 
more  her  friend,  and  that's  the  truth  of  it." 

In  fact.  Miss  Knag  had  conceived  an  incipient  afifection  for  Kate 
Nickleby,  after  witnessing  her  failure  that  morning,  and  this  short 
conversation  with  her  superior  increased  the  favourable  prepossession 
to  a  most  surprising  extent ;  which  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  when 
she  first  scanned  that  young  lady's  face  and  figure,  she  had  entertained 
certain  inward  misdvings  that  they  would  never  agree. 

"  But  now,"  said  Miss  Knag,  glancing  at  the  rejection  of  herself  in 
a  mirror  at  no  great  distance,  "  I  love  her — I  quite  love  her — I 
declare  I  do." 

Of  such  a  highly  disinterested  quality  was  this  devoted  friendship, 
and  so  superior  was  it  to  the  little  weaknesses  of  flattery  or  ill-nature, 
that  the  kind-hearted  Miss  Knag  candidly  informed  Kate  Nickleby! 
next  day,  that  she  saw  she  would  never  do  for  the  business,  but  that 
she  need  not  give  herself  the  slightest  uneasiness  on  this  account,  for 
that  she  (Miss  Knag)  by  increased  exertions  on  her  own  part,  would 
keep  her  as  much  as  possible  in  the  back  ground,  and  thataU  she  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  remain  perfectly  quiet  before  company,  and  to 
shrink  fipom  attracting  notice  by  every  means  in  her  power.  This  last 
suggestion  was  so  much  in  Accordance  with  the  timid  girl's  own  feelings 
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1  wiflbes,  tiiat  she  re&diljr  promised  implicit  reliaace  on  the  excellent 

nater'a  advice ;  without  questioning,  or  indeed  bestowing  a  moment's 

lection  apon  the  motives  that  dictated  it. 

'  I  take  quite  a  IiTcly  interest  in  you,  my  dear  soul,  upon  my  word," 

1  Miss  Knag ;"  a  Bister's  interest,  actually.  It's  the  moat  singular 

!iimgtance  I  ever  knew." 

Jndoubtedly  it  was  singular,  that  if  Miss  Knag  did  feci  a  strong 

Test  in  Kate  Nickleby,  it  shonld  not  rather  have  been  the  interest 

L  maiden  aunt  or  grandmother,  that  being  the  conclusion  to  which 

difii-reDce  in  their  respective  ages  would  have  naturally  tended. 
b  Hiss  Kn^  wore  clothes  of  a  very  youthfiil  patt«m,  and  perhaps 

feelings  took  the  same  shape. 

''  Bless  you  ! "  said  Miss  Knag,  bestowing  a  kiss  upon  Kate  at  the 
elusion  of  the  second  day's  work,  "  how  very  awkward  you  hav« 
D  all  day." 

'  I  fcar  your  kind  and  open  communication,  which  has  rendered  ms 
■e  painfully  conscious  of  my  own  defects,  has  not  improved  me," 
ted  Kate. 

'  No,  no,  I  dare  say  not,"  rejoined  Miss  Knag,  in  a  most  uncommon 
V  of  good  humour.     "  But  how  much  better  that  yon  should  know 
t  first,  and  so  be  able  to  go  on  straight  and  comfortable.     "W^hich 
y  »e  yon  walking,  my  love  ?  " 
■*  Towards  the  city,"  replied  Kate. 

'  The  city  ! "  cried  Miss  Knag,  regarding  herself  with  great  fiivour  in 
glass  as  she  tied  her  bonnet.  "  Goodness  gracious  mo !  now  do  yon 
Uy  live  in  the  rity  ?  " 

'  Is  it  so  very  unusual  for  anybody  to  live  there  ? "  asked  Kate,  half 
iling. 

'  I  couldn't  have  believed  it  poedble  that  any  young  woman  could 
'e  lived  there  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  for  three  days  toge- 
r,"  replied  Mise  Knag. 

■'  Reduced — I  shonld  say  poor  people,"  answered  Kate,  correctii^ 
■self  hastily,  for  she  was  afraid  of  appearing  proud,  ''must  liv« 
lere  they  can." 

"  Ah  !  very  true,  so  they  must ;  very  proper  indeed  ! "  rejoined  Miss 
lag  with  that  sort  of  h:df  sigh,  which,  accompanied  by  two  or  thres 
rht  nods  of  the  head,  is  pity  s  snail  change  in  general  society  ;  "  and 
it's  what  I  very  often  tell  my  brother,  when  our  servants  go  away 
one  after  another,  and  he  thinks  the  back  kitchen's  rather  too  damp 

'em  to  sleq)  in.     These  sort  of  people,  I  tell  him,  are  glad  to  sleep 
^wherc  !     Heaven  suits  the  back  to  the  burden.     What  a  nice  thing 
is  to  think  that  it  should  be  so,  isn't  it  ?  " 
"  Very,"  replied  Kate,  turning  away. 

"  ni  walk  with  you  part  of  the  way,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Knag, "  for 
u  must  go  very  neaf  our  house;  and  as  it's  quite  dark,  and  our  last 
vant  went  to  the  hospital  a  week  ago,  with  Sunt  Anthony's  fire  in 
r  iux,  I  shall  be  glad  of  yonr  company." 

Kate  would  willingly  have  excused  herself  feaia  this  fiattering  com- 
nionsbip,  but  Misa  Knag  having  adjusted  her  bonnet  to  her  entira 
u  2 
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Batisfaction,  took  her  arm  with  an  air  which  plainly  showed  how  much 
8he  felt  the  compliment  she  was  conferring,  and  they  were  in  the  street 
before  she  could  say  another  word. 

^^  I  fear,"  said  Kate,  hesitating,  ^^  that  mama — ^my  mother,  I  mean— > 
is  waiting  for  me." 

^^  You  needn't  make  the  least  apology,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Knag, 
smiling  sweetly  as  she  spoke ;  ^'  I  dare  say  she  is  a  very  respectable  old 
person,  and  I  shall  be  quite — hem — quite  pleaded  to  know  her." 

As  poor  Mrs.  Nickleby  was  cooling — not  her  heels  alone,  but  her 
limbs  generally  at  the  street  comer,  Kate  had  no  alternative  but  to 
make  her  known  to  Miss  Knag,  who,  doing  the  last  new  carriage  cud* 
tomer  at  second-hand,  acknowledged  the  introduction  with  condescending 
politeness.  The  three  then  walked  away  arm  in  arm^  with  Miss  Knag 
in  the  middle,  in  a  special  state  of  amiability. 

**  I  have  taken  such  a  fancy  to  your  daughter,  Mrs.  •  Nickleby,  you 
can't  think,"  said  Miss  Knag,  after  she  had  proceeded  a  little  distance 
in  dignified  silence. 

^'  1  am  delighted  to  hear  it,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby;  *^  though  it  is  nothing 
new  to  me,  that  even  strangers  should  like  Kate." 

"  Hem  ! "  cried  Miss  Knag. 

^  You  will  like  her  better  when  you  know  how  good  she  is,"  said 
Mrs.  Nickleby.  ^'  It  is  a  grc  at  blessing  to  me  in  my  misfortunes  to  have 
a  child,  who  knows  neither  pride  or  vanity,  and  whose  bringing-up 
might  very  well  have  excused  a  little  of  both  at  first.     You  don  t  know  ■. 
what  it  is  to  lose  a  husband.  Miss  Knag."  I 

As  Miss  Knag  had  never  yet  known  what  it  was  to  gain  one,  it  fol-* 
lowed  very  nearly  as  a  matter  of  course  that  she  didn't  know  what  it 
was  to  lose  one,  so  she  said  in  some  haste,  ^'  No,  indeed  I  don't,"  and  said 
it  vnth  an  air  intended  to  signify  that  she  should  like  to  catch  herself 
marrying  anybody — no  no,  me  knew  better  .than  that. 

^^  Kate  has  improved  even  in  this  little  time,  I  have  no  doubt,"  said 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  glancing  proudly  at  her  daughter.  ^ 

"  Oh !  of  course,"  said  Miss  Knag.        • 

*'  And  will  improve  still  more,"  added  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

^'  That  she  will,  I'll  be  bound,"  replied  Miss  Knag,  squeezing  Katc'^ 
arm  in  her  own,  to  point  the  joke.  | 

**  She  always  was  clever,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Nickleby,  brightening  upj 
**  always,  from  a  baby.  I  recollect  when  she  was  only  two  years  and 
a  half  old,  that  a  gentleman  who  used  to  visit  very  much  at  our  house-^ 
Mr.  Watkins,  you  know,  Kate,  my  dear,  that  your  poor  papa  went  bail 
for,  who  afterwards  ran  aw^ay  to  the  United  States,  and  seut  us  a  paii 
of  snow  shoes,  with  such  an  affectionate  letter  that  it  made  your  pool 
dear  father  cry  for  a  week.  You  remember  the  letter,  in  v?hich  hi 
said  that  he  was  very  sorry  he  couldn't  repay  the  fifty  pounds  jug 
then,  because  his  capital  was  all  out  at  interest,  and  he  was  very  busi 
making  his  fortune,  but  that  he  didn't  forget  you  were  his  god-daughte] 
and  he  should  take  it  very  unkind  if  we  didn't  buy  you  a  silver  cora 
and  put  it  down  to  his  old  account — dear  me,  yes,  my  dear,  how  stupii 
you  are  !  and  spoke  so  affectionately  of  the  old  port  wine  that  he  use 
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to  drink  a  bottle  and  a  half  of  eveiy  time  he  came.     You  must 
member,  Kate  ?" 
"  Yes,  yes,  mama ;  what  of  him  ?" 

**  Wby,  that  Mr.  Watkins,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby  slowly, 
as  if  she  were  making  a  tremendous  effort  to  recollect  something  of 
puramonnt  importance ;  *'  that  Mr.  Watkins — ^he  wasn't  any  relation, 
MisB  Knag  will  understand,  to  the  Watkins  who  kept  the  Old  Boar 
Ib  the  village ;  hy  the  by,  I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  the  Old 
Boar  or  the  George  the  Fourth,  but  it  was  one  of  the  two,  I  know, 
and  it  8  much  the  same — ^that  Mr.  Watkins  said,  when  you  were  only 
two  years  and  a  half  old,  that  you  were  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
dbfldren  he  ever  saw.  He  did  indeed.  Miss  Knag,  and  he  wasn't  at 
all  fond  of  children,  and  cotddn't  have  had  the  shghtest  motive  for 
doiDg  it.  I  know  it  was  he  who  said  so,  because  I  recollect,  as  well  as 
if  it  was  only  yesterday,  his  borrowing  twenty  pounds  of  her  poor  dear 
ppa  the  very  moment  afterwards." 

Having  quoted  this  extraordinary  and  most  disinterested  testimony 
to  her  daughter's  excellence,  Mrs.  Nickleby  stopped  to  breathe ;  and 
Miss  Knag,  finding  that  the  discourse  v^as  taming  upon  family  greatness, 
lost  no  time  in  striking  in  with  a  small  reminiscence  on  her  own  account, 
^  Don't  talk  of  lending  money,  Mrs.  Nickleby,"  said  Miss  Knag, 
**  or  you'U  drive  me  crazy,  perfectly  crazy.  My  mamma — ^hem — ^was 
the  most  lovely  and  beautiful  creature,  with  the  most  striking  and 
exquisite — ^hem — the  most  exquisite  nose  that  ever  was  put  upon  a 
human  face,  I  do  believe,  Mrs.  Nickleby  (here  Miss  Kni^  rubbed  her 
own  nose  sympathetically) ;  themost  delightful  and  aocompfished  woman, 
perhaps,  that  ever  was  seen ;  but  she  had  that  one  failing  of  lending 
money,  and  carried  it  to  such  an  extent  that  she  lent — hem — oh ! 
thonsands  of  pounds,  all  our  little  fortunes,  and  what's  more,  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  I  don't  think,  if  we  were  to  live  till — ^till — ^hem — ^till  the  very 
6Dd  of  time,  that  we  should  ever  get  them  back  again.  I  don't  indeed." 
After  concluding  this  effort  of  invention  vdthout  being  interrupted, 
Miss  Knag  fell  into  many  more  recollections,  no  less  interesting  than 
true,  the  fall  tide  of  which  Mrs.  Nickleby  in  vain  attempting  to  stem, 
at  length  sailed  smoothly  down,  by  adding  an  under-current  of  her  own 
recollections ;  and  so  both  ladies  went  on  talking  together  in  perfect 
contentment :  the  only  difference  between  them  being,  that  whereas 
Hiss  Knag  addressed  herself  to  Kate,  and  talked  very  loud,  Mrs. 
Nickleby  kept  on  in  one  unbroken  monotonous  flow,  perfectly  satisfied 
to  be  talking,  and  caring  very  little  whether  anybody  listened  or  not. 

In  this  manner  they  walked  on  vevy  amicably  until  they  arrived  at 
Miss  Knag's  brother's,  who  was  an  ornamental  stationer  and  small 
nrcolating  library  keeper,  in  a  by-street  off  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  who  let  out  by  the  day,  week,  month,  or  year,  the  newest  old 
novels,  whereof  the  titles  were  displayed  in  pen-and-ink  characters  on 
*•  sheet  of  pasteboard,  swinging  at  his  door-post.  As  Miss  Knag 
happened  at  the  moment  to  be  in  the  middle  of  an  account  of  her 
twenty-second  offer  from  a  gentleman  of  large  property,  she  insisted 
iipon  their  all  going  in  to  supper  together ;  and  in  they  went. 
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*'  Don't  go  awaj,  Mortiiner,"  aald  Miss  Knag  as  they  entered  the 
shop.  ^^  It's  only  one  of  our  young  ladies  and  her  mother.  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Nickleby." 

"  Oh,  indeed  l"  said  Mr.  Mortimer  Knag.     "  Ah !" 

Having  given  utterance  to  these  ejaculations  with  a  very  profonnd 
and  thoughtful  air,  Mr.  Knag  slowly  snuffed  two  kitchen  candles  on 
the  counter  and  two  more  in  the  window,  and  then  snufifed  himself 
from  a  box  in  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

There  was  something  very  impressive  in  the  ghostly  air  with  which 
all  this  was  done,  and  as  Mr.  Knag  was  a  tall  lank  gentleman  of 
solemn  features,  wearing  spectacles,  and  garnished  with  much  less  hair 
than  a  gentleman  bordering  on  forty  or  thereabouts  usually  boasts,  Mrs. 
Nickleby  whispered  her  daughter  that  she  thought  he  must  be  literary. 

^^  Past  ten,"  said  Mr.  Knag,  consulting  his  watch.  ^^  Thomas,  closa 
the  warehouse." 

Thomas  was  a  boy  nearly  half  as  tall  as  a  shutter,  and  the  ware- 
house was  a  shop  about  the  size  of  three  hackney  coaches. 

^^  Ah !"  said  Mr.  Knag  once  more,  heaving  a  deep  sigh  as  he  restored 
to  its  parent  shelf  the  book  he  had  been  reading.  "  "Well — yes — I 
believe  supper  is  ready,  sister." 

With  another  sigh  Mr.  Knqg  took  up  the  kitchen  candles  from  the 
counter,  and  preceded  the  ladies  with  mournful  steps  to  a  back  parlour, 
where  a  char- woman,  employed  in  the  absence  of  the  sick  servant,  and 
remunerated  with  certain  eighteenpences  to  be  deducted  from  her  wages 
due,  was  putting  the  supper  out. 

**  Mrs.  Blockson,"  said  Miss  Knag,  reproachfully,  "  how  very  often 
I  have  begged  you  not  to  come  into  the  room  with  your  bonnet  on." 

^^  I  can't  help  it,  Miss  Knag,"  said  the  char- woman,  bridling  up  on  tko 
shortest  notice.  ''  There's  been  a  deal  o'  cleaning  to  do  in  this  house, 
and  if  you  don't  like  it,  I  must  trouble  you  to  look  out  for  somebody 
else,  for  it  don't  hardly  pay  me,  and  that's  the  truth,  if  I  was  to  be 
hang  this  minute." 

'^  I  don't  want  any  remarks,  if  you  please,"  said  Miss  Knag,  with  a 
strong  emphasis  on  the  personal  pronoun.  '^  Is  there  any  fire  down 
stairs  for  some  hot  water  presently  ?" 

^  No  there  is  not,  indeed.  Miss  Knag,"  replied  the  substitute ;  ^'  and 
so  I  won't  tell  you  no  stories  about  it." 

*^  Then  why  isn't  there  ?"  said  Miss  Knag. 

'^  Because  there  an't  no  coals  left  out,  and  if  I  could  make  coals  I 
would,  but  as  I  can't  I  won't,  and  so  I  make  bold  to  tell  you  Mem," 
replied  Mrs.  Blockson. 

"  Will  you  hold  your  tongue — female  ?"  said  Mr.  Mortimer  Knag, 
plunging  violently  into  this  dialogue. 

"  By  your  leave,  Mr.  Knag,"  retorted  the  char- woman,  turning  sharp 
round.  ^^  I'm  only  too  glad  not  to  speak  in  this  house,  exoepiang  when 
and  where  I'm  spoke  to,  Sir ;  and  with  regard  to  being  a  female,  Sir,  I 
should  wish  to  know  what  you  considered  yourself?" 

**'  A  miserable  wretch,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Knag,  striking  his  fordiead. 
"  A  miserable  wretch." 
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'^  I'm  yeiy  glad  to  find  that  you  don't  call  yourself  out  of  your  name. 
Sir/'  said  Mrs.  Blockson ;  ''  and  as  I  had  two  twin  children  the  day 
before  yesterday  was  only  seven  weeks,  and  my  little  Charley  fell  down 
9,  airy  and  put  his  elher  out  lafit  Monday,  I  shall  take  it  as  a  &vior  if 
jWkU,  send  nine  shillings  for  one  week's  work  to  my  house,  afore  the 
clock  strikes  ten  to-morrow." 

With  these  parting  words,  the  good  woman  quitted  the  room  with 
great  ease  oi  manner,  leaving  the  door  wide  open,  while  Mr.  Knag, 
at  the  same  moment,  flung  himself  into  the  '^  warehouse,"  and  groaned 
aJoad. 

^  What  is  the  matter  vnth  that  gentleman,  pray  ?"  inquired  Mrs^ 
Nkklehy,  greatly  disturbed  by  the  sound. 

"  Is  he  ill  ?"  inquired  Kate,  really  alarmed. 

^^  Hush !"  replied  Miss  Knag ;  ^^  a  most  melancholy  history.  He 
was  once  most  devotedly  attached  to—hem — ^to  Madame  Mantalini." 

^  Bless  me !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Miss  Knag,  ^'  and  received  great  encouragement 
too,  and  confidently  hoped  to  marry  her.  He  has  a  most  romantic 
beart,  Mrs.  Nickleby,  as  indeed — hem — ^as  indeed  all  our  family  have, 
and  the  disi^pointment  was  a  dreadful  blow.  He  is  a  wonderfully 
accomplished  man — ^most  extraordinarily  accomplished — treads — ^hem--* 
reads  every  novel  that  oames  out ;  I  mean  every  novel  that — ^hem — 
that  has  any  fashion  in  it,  of  course.  The  fact  is,  that  he  did  find  so 
nmch  in  the  books  he  read  applicable  to  his  own  misfortunes,  and  did 
find  himself  in  every  respect  so  much  like  the  heroes — ^because  of  course 
lie  is  conscious  of  his  own  superiority,  as  we  all  are,  and  very  natu- 
nliy — thai  he  took  to  scorning  everything,  and  became  a  genius ;  and 
I  am  quite  sure  that  he  is  at  wis  very  present  moment  writing  another 

"'  Another  book  !'*  repeated  Kate,  finding  that  a  pause  was  left  for 
somebody  to  say  something. 

^  Yes,"  said  Miss  Knag,  nodding  in  great  triumph ;  ^^  another  book, 
in  three  volumes  post  octavo.  Of  course  it's  a  great  advantage  to  him 
in  all  his  little  £aahionable  descriptions  to  have  Sie  benefit  of  my — ^hem 
—of  my  experience,  because  of  course  few  authors  who  write  about 
such  things  can  have  such  opportunities  of  knowing  them  as  I  have. 
He's  so  wrapped  up  in  high  life,  that  the  least  allusion  to  business  or 
irorldly  matters — ^like  that  woman  just  now  for  instance— quite  dis- 
tracts him ;  but,  as  I  often  say,  I  think  his  disappointment  a  great  thing 
for  him,  because  if  he  hadn't  been  disappointed  he  couldn't  have  written 
>hout  blighted  hopes  and  all  that ;  and  the  fact  is  if  it  hadn't  happened 
ia  it  has,  I  don't  believe  his  genius  would  ever  have  come  out  at  all." 

How  much  more  communicative  Miss  Knag  might  have  become 
^er  more  favourable  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  divine,  but  as 
the  gioomy  one  was  within  ear-shot  and  the  fire  wanted  making  up, 
her  disclosures  stopped  here.  To  judge  from  all  appearances,  and  the 
^^ifficidty  of  making  the  water  warm,  the  last  servant  could  not  have 
^wa  orach  accustomed  to  any  other  fire  than  iSt.  Aniiiony's ;  but  a 
li^  brandy  and  water  was  made  at  last,  and  the  guests,  having  bee^ 
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preTioualy  regaled  with  cold  leg  of  mutton  and  bread  and  cheese,  soon 
afterwards  took  leave ;  Kate  amusing  herself  all  the  way  home  with 
the  recollection  of  her  last  glimpse  of  Mr.  Mortimer  Knag  deeply  ab- 
stracted in  the  shop,  and  Mrs.  Nickleby  by  debating  within  herself 
whether  the  dress-making  firm  would  ultimately  become  '^  Mantalini, 
Knag,  and  Nickleby,"  or  "  Mantalini,  Nickleby,  and  Knag." 

At  this  high  point.  Miss  Knag's  friendship  remained  for  three  wholo 
days,  much  to  the  wonderment  of  Madame  Mantalini's  young  ladies 
who  had  never  beheld  such  constancy  in  that  quarter  before,  but  on  the 
fourth  it  received  a  check  no  less  violent  than  sudden,  which  thus 
occurred. 

It  happened  that  an  old  lord  of  great  family,  who  was  going  to  many 
a  young  lady  of  no  family  in  particular,  came  with  the  young  lady,  and 
the  young  lad/s  sister,  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  trying  on  two  nuptial 
bonnets  which  had  been  ordered  the  day  before ;  and  Madame  Mantalini 
announcing  the  fact  in  a  shrill  treble  through  the  speaking-pipe,  which 
communicated  with  the  work-room,  Miss  Knag  darted  hastily  up  stairs 
with  a  bonnet  in  each  hand,  and  presented  herself  in  the  show-room  in 
a  charming  state  of  palpitation,  intended  to  demonstrate  her  enthusiasm 
in  the  cause.  The  bonnets  were  no  sooner  fairly  on,  than  Miss  Knag 
and  Madame  Mantalini  fell  into  convulsions  of  admiration. 

^^  A  most  elegant  appearance,"  said  Madame  Mantalini. 

'^  I  never  saw  an3iihing  so  exquisite  in  all  my  life,"  said  Miss  Knag. 

Now  the  old  lord,  who  was  a  zery  old  lord,  said  nothing,  but  mum- 
bled and  chuckled  in  a  state  of  great  delight,  no  less  with  the  nuptial 
bonnets  and  their  wearers,  than  with  his  own  address  in  getting  such  a 
fine  woman  for  his  wife ;  and  the  young  lady,  who  was  a  very  lively 
young  lady,  seeing  the  old  lord  in  this  rapturous  condition,  chased  the 
old  lord  behind  a  cheval-glass,  and  then  and  there  kissed  him,  while 
Madame  Mantalini  and  the  other  young  lady  looked  discreetly  another  way. 

But  pending  the  salutation,  Miss  Knag,  who  was  tinged  with  curiosity, 
stepped  accidentally  behind  the  glass,  and  encountered  the  lively  young 
lady's  eye  just  at  the  very  moment  when  she  kissed  the  old  lord  ;  upon 
which  the  young  l^dy  in  a  pouting  manner  murmured  something  about 
^^  an  old  thing,"  and  ^^  great  imp^inence,"  and  finished  by  darting  a 
look  of  displeasure  at  Miss  Knag  and  smiling  contemptuously. 

*'  Madam  Mantalini,"  said  the  young  lady. 

^^  Ma'am,"  said  Madame  Mantsdini. 

"  Pray  have  up  that  pretty  young  creature  we  saw  yesterday." 

**  Oh  yes,  do,"  said  the  sister. 

^^  Of  all  things  in  the  world,  Madame  Mantalini,"  said  the  lord's  in- 
tended, throwing  herself  languidly  on  a  sofa,  ^^  I  hate  being  waited 
upon  by  frights  or  elderly  persons.  Let  me  always  see  that  young 
creature,  I  beg,  whenever  I  come." 

"  By  all  means,"  said  the  old  lord ;  "  the  lovely  young  creature,  by 
all  means." 

"  Everybody  is  talking  about  her,"  sidd  the  young  lady,  in  the  same 
careless  manner ;  '^  and  my  lord,  being  a  great  admirer  of  beauty,  must 
positively  see  her." 
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'^She  is  uiuTersally  admired,"  replied  Madame  Mantalini.  *^  Miss 
Knag,  send  up  Miss  Nickleby.     You  needn't  return." 

'*  1  beg  your  pardon,  Madame  Mantalini,  what  did  you  say  last  ?  '* 
asked  Miss  Knag,  trembling. 

'^  You  needn't  return,"  repeated  the  superior  sharply.  Miss  Knag 
yanished  without  another  word,  and  in  all  reasonable  time  was  replaced 
by  Kate,  who  took  off  the  new  bonnets  and  put  on  the  old  ones : 
blushing  Tery  much  to  find  that  the  old  lord  and  the  two  young  ladies 
were  staring  her  out  of  countenance  all  the  time. 

**  Why,  how  you  colour,  child !"  said  the  lord's  chosen  bride. 

^'  She  is  not  quite  so  accustomed  to  her  business  as  she  will  be  in  a 
week  or  two,"  interposed  Madame  Mantalini  with  a  gracious  smile. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  have  been  giving  her  some  of  your  wicked  looks, 
my  lord,"  said  the  intended. 

"  No,  no,  no,"  replied  the  old  lord,  "  no,  no,  I'm  going  to  be  married 
md  lead  a  new  life.     Ha,  ha,  ha !  a  new  life,  a  new  life  !  ha,  ha,  ha  1 " 

It  was  a  satisfactory  thing  to  hear  that  the  old  gentleman  was  going 
to  lead  a  new  life,  for  it  was  pretty  evident  that  his  old  one  would  not 
last  him  much  longer.  The  mere  exertion  of  protracted  chuckling 
leduced  him  to  a  fearful  ebb  of  coughing  and  gasping,  and  it  was  some 
minutes^before  he  could  find  breath  to  remark  that  the  girl  was  too 
pretty  for  a  milliner. 

^  I  hope  you  don't  think  good  looks  a  disqualification  for  the  business, 
my  lord,"  said  Madame  Mantalini,  simpering. 

**  Not  by  any  means,"  replied  the  old  lord,  "  or  you  would  have  left 
it  Ion?  ago." 

*^  I  ou  naughty  creature ! "  said  the  lively  lady,  poking  the  peer  with 
her  parasol ;  *'  I  won't  have  you  talk  so.     How  dare  you  ?" 

Iliis  playful  inquiry  was  accompanied  with  another  poke  and  an- 
other, and  then  the  old  lord  caught  the  parasol,  and  wouldn't  give  it  up 
again,  which  induced  the  other  lady  to  come  to  the  rescue,  and  some 
very  pretty  sportiveness  ensued. 

^'  You  will  see  that  those  little  alterations  are  made,  Madame  Man- 
talini," said  the  lady.  "Nay,  my  lord,  you  positively  shall  go 
first;  I  wouldn't  leave  you  behind  with  that  pretty  gbl,  not  for  half  a 
second.  I  know  you  too  well.  '  Jane,  my  dear,  let  him  go  first,  and  we 
shall  be  quite  sure  of  him." 

The  old  lord,  evidently  much  flattered  by  this  suspicion,  bestowed  a 
grotesque  leer  upon  Kate  as  he  passed,  and  receiving  another  tap  ynih 
the  parasol  for  his  wickedness,  tottered  down  stairs  to  the  door,  where 
his  sprightly  body  was  hoisted  into  the  carriage  by  two  stout  footmen. 

^'  Fob ! "  said  Madame  Mantalini,  ^^  how  he  ever  gets  into  a  carriage 
without  thinking  of  a  hearse,  /  can't  think.  There,  take  the  things 
away,  my  dear,  take  them  away." 

Kate,  who  had  remained   during  the  whole  scene  with  her  eyes 

modestly  fixed  upon  the  ground,  was  only  too  happy  to  avail  herself  of 

the  permission  to  retire,  and  hastened  joyfoUy  down  stairs  to  Miss 

Knag^B  dominion. 

.  The  circumstances  of  the  little  kingdom  had  greatly  changed,  how-* 
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erer,  during  the  short  period  of  her  absence.  In  place  of  Miss  Knag 
being  stationed  in  her  accustomed  seat,  preserving  all  the  dignity  ana 
greatness  of  Madame  Mantalini's  representative,  uiat  wortliy  soul  was 
reposing  on  a  large  box,  bathed  in  tears,  while  three  or  four  of  the 
young  ladies  in  close  attendance  upon  her,  together  with  the  presence  of 
hartshorn,  vinegar,  and  other  restoratives,  would  have  borne  ample 
testimony,  even  without  the  derangement  of  the  head-dress  and  front 
vow  of  curls,  to  her  having  fainted  desperately. 

^^  Bless  me ! "  said  Kate,  stepping  hastily  forward,  ^^  What  is  the 
matter  ?  " 

This  inquiry  produced  in  Miss  Knag  violent  s3naaptoms  of  a  re- 
lapse ;  and  several  young  ladies,  darting  angry  looks  at  Kate,  applied 
more  vinegar  and  hartshorn,  and  said  it  was  ^'  a  shame." 

^^What  is  a  shame?"  demanded  Kate.  ^'What  is  the  matter? 
What  has  happened  ?  tell  me." 

^*  Matter  !  "  cried  Miss  Knag,  coming  all  at  once  bolt  upright,  to  the 
great  consternation  of  the  assembled  maidens ;  ^^  Matter !  Fie  upon 
you,  you  nasty  creature! " 

^^  Gracious ! "  cried  Kate,  almost  paralysed  by  the  violence  with 
which  the  adjective  had  been  jerked  out  from  between  Miss  Knags 
closed  teeth ;  "  have  /  offended  you  ?  " 

^^  You  offended  me  ! "  retorted  Miss  Knag,  ^'  You  !  a  chit,  a  child, 
an  upstart  nobody !     Oh,  indeed!     Ha,  ha ! " 

Now,  it  was  evident  as  Miss  Knag  laughed,  that  something  struck  her 
as  being  exceedingly  funny,  and  as  the  young  ladies  took  their  tone 
from  Miss  Knag — she  being  the  chief — they  aU  got  up  a  laugh  without 
a  moment's  delay,  and  nodded  their  heads  a  little,  and  smiled  sar- 
castically to  each  other,  as  much  as  to  say,  how  very  good  that  was. 

^  Here  she  is,"  continued  Miss  Knag,  getting  off  the  dox,  and  intro- 
ducing Kate  with  much  ceremony  and  many  low  curtseys  to  the  de« 
lighted  throng ;  *•*'  here  she  i»-~everybody  is  talking  about  her — ^the  belle, 
ladies — ^the  beauty,  the — oh,  you  bold-faced  thing ! " 

At  this  crisis  Miss  Knag  was  unable  to  refuress  a  virtuous  shudder, 
which  immediately  communicated  itself  to  all  the  young  ladies,  after 
which  Miss  Klnag  laughed,  and  after  that,  cried. 

^^  For  fifteen  years,"  exclaimed  Miss  Knag,  sobbing  in  a  most  afiecting 
manner,  '^  for  fifteen  years  I  have  been  the  credit  and  ornament  of  this 
room  and  the  one  up-stairs.  Thank  God,"  said  Miss  Knag,  stamping 
first  her  right  foot  and  then  her  left  with  remarkable  energy,  ^^  I  have 
never  in  aU  that  time,  till  now,  been  exposed  to  the  arts,  we  vile  arts 
of  a  creature,  who  disgraces  us  all  vnth  her  proceedings,  and  makes 
proper  people  blush  for  themselves.  But  I  feel  it,  I  do  feel  it,  although 
I  am  disgusted." 

Miss  Knag  here  relapsed  into  softness,  and  the  young  ladies  renewing 
their  attentions,  murmured  that  she  ought  to  be  superior  to  such  things, 
and  that  for  their  part  they  despised  them,  and  considered  them  beneath 
their  notice;  in  witness  whereof  they  called  out  more  emphatically 
than  before  that  it  was  a  shame,  and  that  they  felt  so  angry,  they  didy 
they  hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  themselves. 
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^'  Have  I  liyed  to  this  day  to  be  called  a  fright !"  cried  Miss  Knag, 
saddenly  becoming  convulsive,  and  making  an  eSbrt  to  tear  her  £ront  oSl 

"  Oh  no,  no,"  replied  the  chorus,  *'  pray  don't  say  so ;  don't,  now." 

^  Have  I  deserved  to  be  called  an  elderly  person  ?"  screamed  Miss 
Knag,  wrestling  with  the  sapemumeraries. 

^  Don't  thmk  of  such  things,  dear,"  answered  the  chorus. 

^  I  hate  her,"  cried  Miss  Knag ;  ^'  I  detest  and  hate  her.  Never  let 
her  speak  to  me  again ;  never  let  anybody  who  is  a  friend  of  mioa 
speak  to  her ;  a  slut,  a  hussy,  an  impudent  artful  hussy  1"  Having 
denounced  the  object  of  her  wrath  in  these  terms,  Miss  Knag  screamed 
mce,  hiccnped  thrice,  and  gurgled  in  her  throat  several  times  :  slum- 
bered, shivered,  woke,  came  to,  composed  her  head-dress,  and  declared 
borself  quite  well  again. 

PocMT  Kate  had  regarded  these  proceedings  at  first  in  perfect  bewil^ 
dennent.  She  had  then  turned  red  and  pale  by  turns,  and  once  or 
twice  essayed  to  speak ;  but  as  the  true  motives  of  tiiis  altered  behaviour 
developed  themselves,  she  retired  a  few  paces,  and  looked  calmly  on 
witiiout  deigning  a  reply.  But  although  she  walked  proudly  to  her  seat, 
and  turned  her  back  upon  the  group  of  little  satellites  who  clustered 
round  their  ruling  planet  in  the  remotest  comer  of  the  room,  she  gave 
way  in  secret  to  some  such  bitter  tears  as  would  have  gladdened  Miaa 
Kiug  inmost  soul  if  she  could  have  seen  them  fall. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


DESCBIPTIVB  OF  A  BINNSR  AT  MB.  RALPH  NICKLEBY's,  AND.  OF  THB 
MANNBB  IN  WHICH  THB  COMPANY  BNTERTAINBD  THEMSELTBB 
BEFOBB  DINNBR,   AT  DINNBR,   AND  AFTER  DINNER. 

The  bile  and  rancour  of  the  worthy  Miss  Knag  undergoing  no  dimi* 
nQtion  during  the  r^nainder  of  the  week,  but  rather  augmenting  with 
every  successive  hour;  and  the  honest  ire  of  all  the  young  ladies  rising, 
or  seeming  to  rise,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  good  spinster's  indignation, 
and  both  waxing  very  hot  every  time  Miss  Nickleby  was  called  up 
rtairs,  it  will  be  readily  imagined  that  that  young  lady's  daily  life  was 
none  of  the  most  cheearful  or  enviable  kind.  She  hailed  the  arrival  of 
Saturday  night,  as  a  prisoner  would  a  few  delicious  hours'  respite  from 
alow  and  wearing  torture,  and  felt,  that  the  poor  pittance  for  her  first 
week  s  labour  would  have  been  dearly  and  hardly  earned  had  its  amount 
been  trebled. 

When  she  joined  her  mother"!  as  usual  at  the  street  comer,  she  waa 
sot  a  little  surprised  to  find  her  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Ralj^ 
Nickleby ;  but  her  surprise  was  soon  redoubled,  no  less  by  the  matter 
of  their  ccmversation,  than  by  the  smoothed  and  retired  manner  of 
lir.  Nickleby  himself. 
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**  Ah !  my  dear !  **  said  Ralph ;  ^^  we  were  at  that  moment  talking 
about  you." 

^'  Indeed !"  replied  Kate,  shrinking,  though  she  scarce  knew  why, 
from  her  uncle's  cold  glistening  eye. 

"  That  instant,"  said  Ralph.  ^^  I  was  coming  to  call  for  you» 
making  sure  to  catch  you  before  you  left ;  but  your  mother  and  I  haye 
been  talking  over  family  affairs,  and  the  time  has  slipped  away  so 
rapidly " 

*'  Well,  now,  hasn't  it?"  interposed  Mrs.  Nickleby,  quite  insensible 
to  the  sarcastic  tone  of  Ralph's  last  remark.     '^  Upon  my  word,  I 

couldn't  have  believed  it  possible,  that  such  a Kate,  my  dear,  you're 

to  dine  with  your  uncle  at  half-past  six  o'clock  to-morrow." 

Triumphing  in  having  been  the  first  to  communicate  this  extraordinary 
intelligence,  Mrs.  Nickleby  nodded  and  smiled  a  great  many  times,  to 
impress  its  full  magnificence  on  Kate's  wondering  mind,  and  then  flew 
o£^  at  an  acute  angle,  to  a  committee  of  ways  and  means. 

**  Let  me  see,"  said  the  good  lady.  "  Your  black  sUk  frock  will  be 
quite  dress  enough,  my  dear,  with  that  pretty  little  scarf,  and  a  plain 

band  in  your  hair,  and  a  pair  of  black  silk  stock Dear,  dear," 

cried  Mrs.  Nickleby,  flying  off  at  another  angle,  "  if  I  had  but  those 
unfortunate  amethysts  of  mine — ^you  recollect  them,  Kate,  my  love-* 
how  they  used  to  sparkle,  you  know — ^but  your  papa,  your  poor  dear  papa 
— ah !  there  never  was  anything  so  cruelly  sacrificed  as  those  jewels  were, 
never !"  Overpowered  by  this  agonising  thought,  Mrs.  Nickleby  shook 
her  head  in  a  melancholy  manner,  and  applied  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes. 

**•  I  don't  want  them,  mama,  indeed,"  said  Kate.  ^'  Forget  that  you 
ever  had  them." 

"  Lord,  Kate,  my  dear,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Nickleby,  pettishly,  **  how 
like  a  child  you  talk.  Four -and- twenty  silver  tea  spoons,  brother-in- 
law,  two  gravies,  four  salts,  all  the  amethysts — ^necklace,  brooch,  and 
ear-rings — all  made  away  with  at  the  same  time,  and  I  saying  almost 
on  my  bended  knees  to  that  poor  good  soul,  *■  Why  don  t  you  do  some- 
thing, Nicholas?  Why  don't  you  make  some  arrangement?'  I  am 
sure  that  anybody  who  was  about  us  at  that  time  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  own,  that  if  I  said  that  once,  I  said  it  fifty  times  a-day.  Didn't  I, 
Kate,  my  dear  ?  Did  I  ever  lose  an  opportunity  of  impressing  it  on 
your  poor  papa  ?" 

"  No,  no,  mama,  never,"  replied  Kate.  And  to  do  Mrs.  Nickleby 
justice,  she  never  had  lost---and  to  do  married  ladies  as  a  body  justice, 
they  seldom  do  lose — any  occasion  of  inculcating  similar  golden  precepts, 
whose  only  blemish  is,  the  slight  degree  of  vagueness  and  uncertainty 
in  which  they  are  usually  developed. 

**  Ah ! "  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  with  great  fervour,  "  if  my  advice 
had  been  taken  at  the  beginning — ^Well,  I  have  always  done  my  duty, 
and  that's  some  comfort.' 

When  she  had  arrived  at  this  reflection,  Mrs.  Nickleby  sighed,  rubbed 
her  hands,  cast  up  her  eyes,  and  finally  assumed  a  look  of  meek  com- 
posure, thus  importing  that  she  was  a  persecuted  saint,  but  that  she 
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wouldn't  trouble  her  hearerd  hj  mentioiimg  a  circumstance  which  must 
be  so  obvious  to  everybody. 

^  Now,"  said  Ralph,  with  a  smile,  which,  in  common  with  all  other 
tokens  of  emotion,  seemed  to  skulk  under  his  face,  rather  than  play 
boldly  over  it — ^^  to  return  to  the  point  from  which  we  have  strayed. 
I  have  a  little  party  of — of — ^gentlemen  with  whom  I  am  connected  in 
business  just  now,  at  my  house  to-morrow  ;  and  your  mother  has  pro* 
mised  that  you  shall  keep  house  for  me.  I  am  not  much  used  to  parties ; 
but  this  is  one  of  business,  and  such  fooleries  are  an  important  part  of 
it  sometimes.     You  don't  mind  obliging  me  ?  " 

"  Mind  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Nickleby.     "  My  dear  Kate,  why " 

^  Pray,"  interrupted  Ralph,  motioning  her  to  be  silent.  '^  I  spoko 
to  my  niece." 

*'  I  shall  be  very  glad,  of  course,  uncle,"  replied  Kate ;  '^  but  I  am 
afraid  you  will  find  me  very  awkward  and  embarrassed." 

'^  Oh  no,"  said  Ralph ;  ^^  come  when  you  like,  in  a  hackney  coach 
— m  pay  for  it.     Good  night — a — a — God  bless  you." 

The  blessing  seemed  to  stick  in  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby's  throat,  as  if  it 
were  not  used  to  the  thoroughfare,  and  didn't  know  the  way  out.  But 
it  got  out  somehow,  though  awkwardly  enough  ;  and  having  disposed 
of  it,  he  shook  hands  with  his  two  relatives,  and  abruptly  left  them. 

^  What  a  very  strongly-marked  countenance  your  uncle  has,"  said 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  quite  struck  vnth  his  parting  look.     "  I  don't  see  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  his  poor  brother." 
^'  Mama ! "  said  Kate,  reprovingly.     ^'  To  think  of  such  a  thing ! " 
*'  No,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  musing.  ^'  There  certainly  is  none.   But 
Wb  a  Yery  honest  face." 

The  worthy  matron  made  this  remark  with  great  emphasis  and 
elocution,  as  if  it  comprised  no  small  quantity  of  ingenuity  and 
research ;  and  in  truth  it  was  not  unworthy  of  being  classed  among  the 
extraordinary  discoveries  of  the  age.  Kate  looked  up  hastily,  and  as 
hastily  looked  dovni  again. 

^^  What  has  come  over  you^  my  dear,  in  the  name  of  goodness  ? " 
asked  Mrs.  Nickleby,  when  they  had  walked  on  for  some  time  in  silence. 
^  I  was  only  thinking,  mama,"  answered  Kate. 
"  Thii^ing  ! "  repeated  Mrs.  Nickleby.  "  Aye,  and  indeed  plenty 
to  think  about,  too.  Your  uncle  has  taken  a  strong  fancy  to  you,  that's 
quite  clear ;  and  if  some  extraordinary  good  fortune  doesn't  come  to  you 
9&er  this,  I  shall  be  a  little  surprised,  that's  all." 

With  this,  she  launched  out  into  sundry  anecdotes  of  young  ladies^ 
who  had  had  thousand  pound  notes  given  them  in  reticules,  by  eccen- 
tric uncles ;  and  of  young  ladies  who  had  accidentally  met  amiable 
gentlemen  of  enormous  wealth  at  their  uncles'  houses,  and  married  them, 
after  short  but  ardent  courtships ;  and  Kate,  listening  first  in  apathy, 
and  afterwards  in  amusement,  felt,  as  they  walked  home,  something  of 
W  mothers  sanguine  complexion  gradually  awakening  in  her  own 
W)in,  and  began  to  think  that  her  prospects  might  be  brightening, 
vid  that  better  days  might  be  dawning  upon  them.  Such  is  hope, 
Heaven's  own  gift  to  struggling  mortals ;  pervading,  like  some  subtle 
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essence  from  the  slkies,  all  things,  both  good  and  bad ;  as  nniverssd  as 
death,  and  more  infectious  than  disease. 

The  feeble  winter's  sun — ^and  winter  s  suns  in  the  city  are  very  feeble 
indeed — ^might  have  brightened  up  as  he  shone  through  the  dim  win- 
dows of  the  large  old  house,  on  witnessing  the  unusual  sight  which 
one  half-furnished  room  displayed.  In  a  gloomy  comer,  where  for 
years  had  stood  a  silent  dusty  pile  of  merchandise,  sheltering  its  colony 
of  mice,  and  frowning  a  dull  and  lifeless  mass  upon  the  panelled  room, 
save  when,  responding  to  the  roll  of  heavy  waggons  in  the  street  without, 
it  quaked  with  sturdy  tremblings  and  causedthe  bright  eyes  of  its  tiny 
citizens  to  grow  brighter  still  with  fear,  and  struck  them  motionless, 
with  attentive  ear  and  palpitating  heart,  until  the  alarm  had  passed 
away — in  this  dark  comer  was  arranged,  with  scrupulous  care,  all 
Kate's  little  finery  for  the  day ;  each  article  of  dress  partaking  of  that 
indescribable  air  of  jauntiness  and  individuality  which  empty  garments 
- — whether  by  association,  or  that  they  become  moulded  as  it  were  to 
the  owner  s  form — will  take,  in  eyes  accustomed  to,  or  pictaring  the 
wear^'s  smartness.  In  place  of  a  bale  of  musty  goods,  there  lay  the 
black  silk  dress :  the  neatest  possible  figure  in  itself.  The  small  shoes, 
with  toes  delicately  turned  out,  stood  upon  the  very  pressure  of  some 
old  iron  weight ;  and  a  pile  of  harsh  discoloured  leather  had  uncon- 
sciously given  place  to  the  very  same  little  pair  of  black  silk  stockings, 
¥Hbich  had  been  the  objects  of  Mrs.  Nickleby's  peculiar  care.  Rats 
and  mice,  and  such  small  gear,  had  long  ago  been  starved  or  emi- 
grated to  better  quarters ;  and  in  their  stead  appeared  gloves,  bands, 
scarfs,  hair-pins,  and  many  other  little  devices,  almost  as  ingenious  in 
their  way  as  rats  and  mice  themselves,  for  the  tantalisation  of  mankind. 
About  and  among  them  all,  moved  Kate  herself,  not  the  least  beautiful 
or  unwonted  relief  to  the  stem  old  gloomy  building. 

In  good  time,  or  in  bad  time,  as  the  reader  likes  to  take  it,  for  Mrs. 
Nickleb/s  impatience  went  a  great  deal  faster  than  the  clocks  at  that 
end  of  the  town,  and  Kate  was  dressed  to  the  very  last  hair-pin  a  full 
hour  and  a  half  before  it  was  at  all  necessary  to  begin  to  think  about  it 
-—in  good  time,  or  in  bad  time,  the  toilet  was  completed ;  and  it  being 
at  length  the  hour  agreed  upon  for  starting,  the  milkman  fetched  a 
coach  from  the  nearest  stand,  and  Kate,  with  many  adieus  to  her 
mother,  and  many  kind  messages  to  Miss  La  Greevy,  who  was  to  come 
to  tea,  seated  herself  in  it,  and  went  away  in  state  if  ever  any  body 
went  away  in  state  in  a  hackney  coach  yet.  And  the  coach,  and  the 
coachman,  and  the  horses,  rattled,  and  jangled,  and  whipped,  and  cursed, 
and  swore,  and  tumbled  on  together,  till  they  came  to  Golden  Square. 

The  coachman  gave  a  tremendous  double  knock  at  the  door,  which 
was  opened  long  before  he  had  done,  as  quickly  as  if  there  had  been  a 
man  behind  it  with  his  hand  tied  to  the  latch.  Kate,  who  had  ex* 
pected  no  more  uncommon  appearance  than  Newman  Noggs  in  a  clean 
shirt,  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  see  that  the  opener  was  a  man  in 
handsome  livery,  and  that  there  were  two  or  three  others  in  the  hall. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  its  being  the  right  house ,  however,  for  thers 
was  the  name  upon  the  door,  so  she  accepted  the  laced  coat-sleevs 
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which  was  tendered  her,  and  entering  the  honse,  was  nshered  np  stairs, 
ink)  a  back  drawing-room,  where  she  was  left  alone. 

If  she  had  been  surprised  at  the  apparition  of  the  footman,  she  was 
perfectlj  abewbed  in  amazement  at  the  richness  and  splendour  of  the  fur» 
mtore.  The  softest  and  most  elegant  carpets,  the  most  exquisite  pictures, 
the  costliest  miirors ;  articles  of  richest  ornament,  quite  daading  firom 
tfadr  beauty^  and  perplexing  from  the  prodigality  with  which  they  were 
jcattered  aronnd,  encountered  her  on  every  side.  The  very  staircase 
nearly  down  to  the  hall  door,  was  crammed  with  beautiful  and  luxurious 
things,  as  though  the  house  were  brim-full  of  riches,  which,  with  a 
Teiy  trifling  addition,  would  fekirly  run  over  into  the  street. 

Presently  she  heard  a  series  of  loud  double  knocks  at  the  street-door, 
lod  after  every  knock  some  new  voice  in  the  next  room ;  the  tones  of 
Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  were  easily  distinguishable  at  first,  but  by  degrees 
they  merged  into  the  general  buzz  of  conversation,  and  all  she  could 
aeertain  was,  that  there  were  several  gentlemen  with  no  very  musical 
voices,  who  talked  very  loud,  laughed  very  heartily,  and  swore  mor« 
tiun  she  would  have  thought  quite  necessary.  But  this  was  a  ques- 
tion of  taste. 

At  length  the  door  opened,  and  Ralph  himself,  divested  of  his  boots, 
ind  ceremoniously  embellished  with  black  silks  and  shoes,  presented 
his  crafty  lace. 

"  I  couldn't  see  you  before,  my  dear,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  and 
pointhig  as  he  spoke,  to  the  next  room.  ^^  I  was  engaged  in  receiving 
them.    Now — shall  I  take  you  in  ?  " 

*^  Pray  uncle,"  said  Kate,  a  little  flurried,  as  people  much  more  con- 
'v^enant  with  society  often  are  when  they  are  about  to  enter  a  room  full 
of  strangers,  and  have  had  time  to  think  of  it  previously,  ^'  are  there 
a&y  ladies  here  ?  " 

**  No,"  said  Ralph,  shortly,  "  I  don't  know  any." 

*^  Must  I  go  in  immediately  ?  "  asked  Kate,  drawing  back  a  little. 

^  As  yon  please,"  said  Ralph,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  ^'  They  are 
^  come,  and  dinner  will  be  announced  directly  afterwards — ^that's  aU." 

Kate  would  have  entreated  a  few  minutes'  respite,  but  reflecting  that 
W  uncle  might  consider  the  payment  of  the  hackney-coach  fare  a  sort 
of  bargain  for  her  punctuality,  she  suffered  him  to  draw  her  arm  through 
Us  and  to  lead  her  away. 

Seven  or  eight  gentlemen  were  standing  round  the  fire  when  they 
^''BBt  in,  and  as  they  were  talking  very  loud  were  not  aware  of  their 
^trance  untQ  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby,  touching  one  on  the  coat-sleeva, 
^d  in  a  harsh  emphatic  voice,  as  if  to  attract  general  attention — 

**  Lord  Frederick  Verisopht,  my  niece.  Miss  Nickleby." 

'Hie  group  dispersed  as  if  in  great  surprise,  and  the  gentleman  ad- 
^Y^ssed,  turning  round,  exhibited  a  suit  of  clothes  of  the  most  superla- 
^ve  cut,  a  pair  of  whiskers  of  similar  quality,  a  moustache,  a  head  of 
^^  and  a  yovng  fece. 

"  Eh  I "  said  the  gentleman.     "  What — ^the— deyvle ! " 
With  which  broken  ejaculations  he  fixed  his  glass  in  his  eye^  and 
''^  at  Mias  Nickleby  in  great  surprise. 
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"  My  niece,  my  lord,"  said  Ralph. 

"  Well,  then  my  ears  did  not  deceive  me,  and  it's  not  wa-a-x  work," 
said  his  lordship.  ^^  How  de  do  ?  I'm  very  happy."  And  then  his 
lordship  turned  to  another  superlative  gentleman,  something  older,  some- 
thing stouter,  something  redder  in  the  face,  and  something  longer  upon 
town,  and  said  in  a  loud  whisper  that  the  girl  was  ^^  deyvlish  pitty." 

^'  Introduce  me,  Nickleby,"  said  this  second  gentleman,  who  was 
lounging  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  both  elbows  on  the  chimney- 
piece. 

"  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,"  said  Ralph. 

^^  Otherwise  the  most  knowing  card  in  the  pa-ack,  Miss  Nickleby," 
said  Lord  Frederick  Yerisopht. 

^^  Don't  leave  me  out,  Nickleby,"  cried  a  sharp-£Eiced  gentleman,  who 
was  sittii^  on  a  low  chair  with  a  high  back,  reading  the  paper. 

«  Mr.  Fyke,"  said  Ralph. 

**'  Nor  me,  Nickleby,"  cried  a  gentleman  with  a  flushed  face  and  a 
flash  air,  from  the  elbow  of  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk. 

^VMr.  Pluck,"  said  Ralph.  Then  wheeling  about  again  towards  a 
gentleman  with  the  neck  of  a  stork  and  the  legs  of  no  animal  in  parti- 
cular, Ralph  introduced  him  as  the  Honorable  Mr.  Snobb;  and  a 
white-headed  person  at  the  table  as  Colonel  Chowser.  The  colonel  was 
in  conversation  with  somebody,  who  appeared  to  be  a  make-weight,  and 
was  not  introduced  at  all. 

There  were  two  circumstances  which,  in  this  early  stage  of  the  party, 
struck  home  to  Kate's  bosom,  and  brought  the  blood  tingling  to  her 
face.  One  was  the  flippant  contempt  with  which  the  guests  evidently 
regarded  her  imcle,  and  the  other  the  easy  insolence  of  their  manner 
towards  herself.  Tliat  the  first  symptom  was  very  likely  to  h*ad  to  the 
aggravation  of  the  second  it  needed  no  great  penetration  to  foresee.  And 
here  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  had  reckoned  without  his  host ;  for  however 
fresh  from  the  country  a  young  lady  (hj  nature)  may  be,  and  however 
unacquainted  with  conventional  behaviour,  the  chances  are  that  she  will 
have  quite  as  strong  an  innate  sense  of  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of 
life  as  if  she  had  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  dozen  London  seasons — possibly 
a  stronger  one,  for  such  senses  have  been  known  to  blunt  in  this  im- 
proving process. 

When  Ralph  had  completed  the  ceremonial  of  introduction,  he  led 
his  blushing  niece  to  a  seat,  and  as  he  did  so,  glanced  warily  round  as 
though  to  assure  himself  of  the  impression  which  her  uxilooked-for 
appearance  had  created. 

"  An  unexpected  playsure,  Nickleby,"  said  Lord  Frederick  Verisopht, 
taking  his  glass  out  of  his  right  eye,  where  it  had  until  now  done  duty 
on  Kate,  and  fixing  it  in  his  left  to  bring  it  to  bear  on  Ralph. 
*'  Designed  to  surprise  you,  Lord  Frederick,"  said  Mr.  Pluck. 
*'  Not  a  bad  idea,"  said  his  lordship,  "  and  one  that  would  almost 
warrant  the  addition  of  an  extra  two  and  a  half  per  cent." 

"  Nickleby,"  said  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  in  a  thick  coarse  voice,  "  take 
the  hint,  and  tack  it  on  to  the  other  five-and-twenty,  or  whatever  it  is, 
and  give  me  half  for  the  advice." 
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Sir  Mulbcny  garnished  this  speech  with  a  hoarse  laugh,  and  termi- 
nated it  with  a  pleasant  oath  regarding  Mr.  Nicklcby's  umbs,  whereat 
Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck  "  laughed  consumedly/' 

These  gentlemen  had  not  yet  quite  recovered  the  jest  when  dinner  was 
amioanced,  and  then  they  were  thrown  into  fresh  ecstacies  by  a  similar 
cause ;  for  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  in  an  excess  of  humour,  shot  dexterously 
past  Lord  Frederick  Yerisopht  who  was  about  to  lead  Kate  down 
stairs,  and  drew  her  arm  through  his  up  to  the  elbow. 

**  No,  damn  it,  Yerisopht,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  *'  fair  play's  a  jewel, 
and  Miss  Nickleby  and  I  settled  the  matter  with  our  eyes,  ten  minutes- 

^  Ha,  ha,  ha ! "  laughed  the  Honourable  Mr.  Snobb,  ^^  very  good,, 
▼ay  good." 

Rendered  additionally  witty  by  this  applause,  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk 
leered  upon  his  friends  most  facetiously,  and  led  Kate  down  stairs  with 
an  air  of  familianty,  which  roused  in  her  gentle  breast  such  disgust 
md  burning  indignation,  as  she  felt  it  almost  impossible  to  repress. 
Ifor  was  the  intensity  of  these  feelings  at  all  diminished,  when  she 
found  herself  placed  at  the  top  of  the  table,  with  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk 
and  Lord  Yerisopht  on  either  side. 

"  Oh,  you've  found  your  way  into  our  neighbourhood,  have  you  ?  " 
said  Sir  Mulberry  as  his  lordship  sat  down. 

'^  Of  course,"  replied  Lord  Frederick,  fixing  his  eyes  on  Miss 
Nickleby,  "  how  can  you  a-ask  me  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  attend  to  your  dinner,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  "  and  don't 
mind  Miss  Nickleby  and  me,  for  we  shall  prove  very  indifferent  com- 
pany, I  dare  say." 

**  I  wish  you'd  interfere  here,  Nickleby,"  said  Lord  Yerisopht. 

^'  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ?  "  demanded  Ralph  from  the  bottom 
cf  the  table,  where  he  was  supported  by  Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck. 

^This  fellow.  Hawk,  is  monopolising  your  niece,"  said  Lord 
Frederick. 

*^  He  has  a  tolerable  share  of  everything  that  you  lay  claim  to,  my 
lord,"  said  Kalph  with  a  sneer. 

^'Gad,  so  he  has,"  replied  the  young  man  ;  ^^deyvle  take  me  if  I 
know  which  is  master  in  my  house,  he  or  I." 

"/know,"  muttered  Ralph. 

^  I  think  I  shall  cut  him  off  with  a  shilling,"  said  the  young  noble- 
man, jocosely. 

"No,  no,  curse  it,"  said  Sir  Mulberry.  "When  you  come  to  the 
shilling — ^the  last  shilling — I'll  cut  you  fast  enough ;  but  till  then,  111 
never  leave  you — you  may  take  your  oath  of  it." 

This  sally  (which  was  strictly  founded  on  fact,)  was  received  with 
a  general  roar,  above  which,  was  plainly  distinguishable  the  laughter 
of  Mr.  Pyke  and  Mr.  Pluck,  who  were  evidently  Sir  Mulberry's  toads 
m  ordinary.  Indeed,  it  was  not  difficult  to  see,  that  the  majority 
of  the  company  preyed  upon  the  unfortunate  young  lord,  who,  weak 
tod  silly  as  he  was,  appeared  by  far  the  least  vicious  of  the  party.    Sir 

Holberry  Hawk  was  remarkable  for  his  tact  in  ruining,  by  himself 
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aaid  his  creaiures,  young  gentlemen  of  fortune— a  genteel  and  elegant 
profession,  of  which  he  had  nndouhtedly  gained  the  head.  With  all 
the  holdness  of  an  original  genius,  he  had  stmck  out  an  entirely  new 
course  of  treatment  quite  opposed  to  the  usual  method,  his  custom 
being,  when  he  had  gained  the  ascendancy  over  those  he  took  in  hand, 
rather  to  keep  them  down  than  to  give  them  their  own  way ;  and  to 
exercise  his  vivacity  upon  them  openly  and  without  reserve.  Thus  ha 
made  tlicm  butts  in  a  double  sense,  and  while  he  emptied  them  vnth 
great  address,  caused  them  to  ring  with  sundry  well-administered  taps 
^  the  diversion  of  society. 

The  dinner  was  as  remarkable  for  the  splendour  and  complete* 
ness  of  its  appointments  as  the  mansion  itself,  and  the  company  were 
remarkable  for  doing  it  ample  justice,  in  which  respect  Messrs.  Pyke 
and  Pluck  particularly  signalised  themselves ;  these  two  gentlemen 
eating  of  every  dish,  and  drinking  of  every  bottle,  with  a  capacity 
and  perseverance  truly  astonishing.  They  were  remarkably  freah  too, 
notwithstanding  their  great  exertions :  for,  on  the  appearance  of  tba  * 
dessert,  they  broke  out  again,  as  if  nothing  serious  had  taken  place 
since  breakfast. 

"Well,"  said  Lord  Frederick,  sipping  his  first  glass  of  port,  "if  ! 
this  is  a  discounting  dinner,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  deyvle  take  roe,  if  it 
wouldn't  be  a  good  pla-an  to  get  discount  every  day." 

'*  You'll  have  plenty  of  it  in  your  time,"  returned  Sir  Mulberry 
Hawk  ;  "  Nickleby  will  tell  you  that." 

"  What  do  you  say,  Nickleby  ?  "  inquired  the  yonng  man ;  "  am  I 
io  be  a  good  costomer  ?  " 

"  It  oepends  entirely  on  circumstances,  my  lord,"  replied  Ralph. 

"  On  your  lordship's  circumstances,"  inteiposed  Colonel  Cbouser  of 
the  Militia — ^and  the  race-courses. 

The  gaUant  Colonel  glanced  at  Messrs.  Pyke  and  Phick  as  if  he 
thought  they  ought  to  laugh  at  his  joke,  but  those  gentlemen,  being 
only  engaged  to  laugh  for  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  were,  to  his  signal  dis- 
comfiture, as  grave  as  a  pair  of  undertakers.  To  add  to  his  defeat. 
Sir  Mulberry,  considering  any  such  efforts  an  invasion  of  his  peculiar 
privilege,  eyed  the  offender  steadily  through  his  glass  as  if  astounded 
at  his  presumption,  and  audibly  stated  his  impression  that  it  was  an 
*'  infernal  liberty,"  which  being  a  hint  to  Lord  Frederick,  he  put  up 
his  glass,  and  surveyed  the  object  of  censure  as  if  he  were  some  extra- 
ordinary wild  animal  then  exhibiting  for  the  first  time.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck  stared  at  the  individual  whom 
Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  stared  at ;  so  the  poor  Colonel,  to  hide  his  con- 
fusion, was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  holding  his  port  before  his 
right  eye  and  afiecting  to  scrutinise  its  colonr  with  the  most  lively 
interest. 

All  this  while  Kate  had  sat  as  silently  as  she  could,  scarcely  darinff 
to  raise  her  eyes,  lest  they  should  encounter  the  admiring  gaze  of  Lord 
Frederick  Yerisopht,  or,  what  was  still  loove  embarrassing,  the  bold 
looks  of  his  friend  Sir  Mulberry*  The  latter  gentlenMm  was  obHging 
enough  to  direct  general  attention  towards  her. 
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•*  BePD  is  Miss  Nickleby,"  observed  Sir  Mulberfj,  **  woildering  Why 
ihe  deuce  sotnebodj  doesn't  make  love  to  her." 

**  }fo,  indeed,"  said  Kate,  looking  hastily  up,  «<  I-^^^-^"  and  then  she 
stopped,  feeling  it  wonld  have  been  better  to  have  said  nothing  at  all. 

^  111  hold  anj  man  fifty  pounds,"  said  Sir  Malberfy,  ^'  that  Miss 
Xickleby  can't  look  in  my  face,  and  tell  me  she  wasn't  thinking  so." 

**  Done ! "  cried  the  noble  gull.     "  Within  ten  minutes." 

"  Done  !*  responded  Sir  Mulberry.  The  money  was  produced  on  both 
sides,  and  the  Honourable  Mr.  Snobb  was  elected  to  the  double  office 
of  stake^holder  and  time^keeper. 

"  Pray,"  said  Kate,  in  great  confusion,  while  these  preliminaries  were 
A  eourse  of  completion.  *'  Pray  do  not  make  me  the  subject  of  any 
kts.    Uncle,  I  cannot  really-*-^^" 

"Why  not,  my  dear?"  replied  Ralph,  in  whose  grating  voice, 
however,  there  was  an  unusual  huskiness,  as  though  he  spoke  Unwill- 
If  ly,  and  would  rather  that  the  proposition  had  not  been  broached, 
'it  is  done  in  a  moment ;  there  is  nothing  in  it.  If  the  gentlemen 
nsist  on  it—* 

"  /  don't  insist  on  it,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  with  a  loud  laugh.  '*  That 
ia,  I  by  no  means  insist  upon  Miss  Nickleby's  making  the  denial,  for  if 
ibe  does,  I  lose ;  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  her  bright  eyes,  espedally 
as  she  favours  the  mahogany  so  much." 

**  So  she  does^  and  it's  too  ba-a^d  of  you.  Miss  Nickleby,"  s&id  the 
noble  youth. 

"  Quite  cruel,"  said  Mr.  Pyke. 

"  Horrid  cruel,"  said  Mr.  Pluck. 

**  I  don't  care  if  I  do  lose,"  said  Sur  Mulberry,  *<  f6t  one  tolerable  look 
ai  Miss  Nickleby's  eyes  is  worth  double  the  money." 

«  More,"  said  Mr.  Pyke. 

•*  Far  mof«,"  Said  Mr.  Pluck. 

'^  How  goes  the  enemy,  Snobb  ?"  asked  Sir  Mulberry  HaWk. 

"  Four  minutes  gone." 

**  Bravo !" 

**  Won't  you  ma-ake  one  effort  for  me,  MisS  Nickleby  ?"  asked  Lord 
Frederick,  after  a  short  interval. 

•*  You  needn't  trouble  yourself  to  inquire,  toy  buck,"  said  Sir  Mul- 
J^ny  ;  "  Miss  Nickleby  and  I  understand  each  other ;  she  declares  on  my 
>de,  and  shews  her  taste.  You  haven't  a  chance,  old  fellow.  Time  now, 
Snobb  ?" 

"  Eight  mimites  gone." 

I**  Oet  the  money  ready,"  said  Sir  Mulberry;  "  you'll  SOon  hand  over." 
«  Ha,  ha,  ha  1 "  laughed  Mr.  Pyke. 
Mr.  Pluck,  i^ho  always  came  se^^ond,  and  topped  hii9  companion  if 
be  could,  screamed  outright. 
The  poor  giri,  who  was  so  overwhelmed  with  confasiott  thai  she 
scarcely  knew  what  she  did,  had  determined  to  remain  perfectly  quiet ; 
^t  fearing  that  by  so  doing  she  might  seem  to  countenance  Sir  Mul- 
Wrf'sbont,  which  had  been  uttered  with  great  coarseness  and  vulgarity 
tf  miner,  ndssd  her  eyes,  a^d  looked  him  in  the  fiM».    There  was 

N  2 
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fiomething  so  odious,  so  insolent,  so  repulsive  in  the  Took  which  met  her, 
that,  without  the  power  to  stammer  forth  a  syllable,  she  rose  and. 
h«rried  from  the  room.  She  restrained  her  tears  by  a  great  effort  until 
she  was  alone  up  stairs,  and  then  gave  them  vent. 

''  Capital !"  said  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  putting  the  stakes  in  his 
pocket.     '*  That's  a  girl  of  spirit,  and  we'll  drink  her  health." 

It  is  needless  to  say  tliat  Pyke  and  Co.  responded  with  great  warmth 
qf  manner  to  this  proposal,  or  that  the  toast  was  drunk  with  many 
little  insinuations  from  the  firm,  relative  to  the  completeness  of  Sir 
Mulberry's  conquest.  Ralph,  who,  while  the  attention  of  the  other 
guests  was  attracted  to  the  principals  in  the  preceding  scene,  had  eyed 
them  like  a  wolf,  appeared  to  breathe  more  freely  now  his  niece  waa 
gone ;  and  the  decanters  passing  quickly  round,  leant  back  in  his  chair, 
and  turned  his  eyes  from  speaker  to  speaker,  as  they  warmed  with 
wine,  with  looks  that  seemed  to  search  their  hearts  and  lay  bare  for 
his  distempered  sport  every  idle  thought  within  them. 

Meantime  Kate,  left  wholly  to  herself,  had  in  some  degree  recovered 
her  composure.  She  had  learnt  from  a  female  attendant,  that  her  uncle 
wished  to  see  her  before  she  left,  and  had  also  gleaned  the  satisfactory 
intelligenoe,  that  the  gentlemen  would  take  coffee  at  table.  The  pros- 
pect of  seeing  them  no  more  contributed  greatly  to  calm  her  agitcition^ 
and,  taking  up  a  book,  she  composed  herself  to  read. 

She  started  now  and  then  when  the  sudden  opening  of  the  dining- 
room  door  let  loose  a  wild  shout  of  noisy  revelry,  and  more  than  onc^ 
rose  in  great  alarm,  as  a  fancied  footstep  on  the  staircase  impressed  her 
with  the  fear  that  some  stray  member  of  the  party  was  returning 
alone^  Nothing  occurring,  however,  to  realise  her  apprehensions,  sho 
endeavoured  to  fix  her  attention  more  closely  on  her  book,  in  which  by 
degrees  she  became  so  much  interested,  that  she  had  read  on  through 
several  chapters  without  heed  of  time  or  place,  when  she  was  terrified 
by  suddenly  hearing  her  name  pronounced  by  a  man's  voice  close  a^ 
her  car. 

The  book  fell  from  her  hand.  Lounging  on  an  ottoman  close  bemd^ 
her,  was  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  evidently  the  worse — ^if  a  man  be  i 
ruffian  at  heart,  he  is  never  the  better — for  wine. 

"  What  a  delightful  studiousness  !"  said  this  accomplished  gentlemaOd 
•*  Was  it  real,  now,  or  only  to  display  the  eye-lashes  ?"  j 

Kate  bit  her  lip,  and  looking  anxiously  towards  the  door,  made  no 
reply. 

"  I  have  looked  at  'em  for  five  minutes,"  said  Sir  Mulberry.  *'  Upon 
my  soul,  the/re  perfect.  Why  did  I  speak,  and  destroy  such  a  pretty 
little  picture !" 

"  Do  me  the  fevour  to  be  silent  now.  Sir,"  replied  Kate. 

"  No,  don't,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  folding  his  crush  hat  to  lay  hi^ 
elbow  on,  and  bringing  himself  still  closer  to  the  young  lady ;  ^'  upon 
my  life,  you  oughtn't  to.  Such  a  devoted  slave  of  yours.  Miss  Nickleby 
— ^it's  an  infernal  thing  to  treat  him  so  harshly,  upon  my  soul  it  is/' 

"  I  wish  you  to  understand.  Sir,"  said  Kate,  trembling  in  spite  of 
herself,  but  speaking  with  great  indignation,  ^^that  your  behaviour, 
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oftnds  and  disgusts  me.  If  70a  have  one  spark  of  g^tlemanly  feeling 
RDiaining,  you  will  leave  me  instantly." 

"Now  why,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  "why  will  you  keep  up  this 
appearance  of  excessive  rigour,  my  sweet  creature  ?  Now,  be  more 
Dstaral — ^my  dear  Miss  Niddeby,  be  more  natural-— do." 

Kate  hastily  rose ;  but  as  she  rose,  Sir  Mulberry  caught  her  dress, 
tnd  forcibly  detained  her. 

'^  Let  me  go,  Sir,"  she  cried,  her  heart  swelling  with  anger.  "  Do 
m  hear  ?    Instantly — this  moment." 

'*  Sit  down,  sit  down,"  said  Sir  Mulberry ;  "  I  ynmi  to  talk  to  you." 

^  Unhand  me,  Sir,  this  instant,"  cried  Kate. 

"  Not  for  the  world,"  rejoined  Sir  Mulberry.  Thus  speaking,  he 
kaat  over,  as  if  to  replace  her  in  her  chair ;  but  the  young  lady  making 
a  violent  effort  to  disengage  herself,  he  lost  his  balance,  and  measured 
liis  length  upon  the  ground.  As  Kate  sprung  forward  to  leave  the 
room,  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  appeared  in  the  door-way,  and  confronted 
kr. 

''  What  is  this?"  said  Ralph. 

"  It  is  this.  Sir,"  replied  Kate,  violently  agitated :  "  that  beneath 
the  roof  where  I,  a  helpless  girl,  your  dead  brother's  child,  should  most 
have  found  protection,  I  have  been  exposed  to  insult  which  should  make 
jon  shrink  to  look  upon  me.     Let  me  pass  you." 

Ralph  did  shrink,  as  the  indignant  girl  fixed  her  kindling  eye  upon 
bim ;  but  he  did  not  comply  with  her  injunction,  nevertheless ;  for  he 
led  her  to  a  distant  seat,  and  returning  and  approaching  Sir  Mulberry 
Hawk,  who  had  by  this  time  risen,  motioned  towards  the  door. 

^  Your  way  lies  there.  Sir,"  said  Ralph,  in  a  suppressed  voice,  that 
some  devil  might  have  owned  with  pride. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"  demanded  his  friend,  fiercely. 

The  swoln  veins  stood  out  like  sinews  on  Ralph's  wrinkled  forehead^ 
and  the  nerves  about  hia  mouth  worked  as  thouo;h  some  unendurable 
torture  wrung  them;  but  he  smiled  disdainfully,  and  again  pointed  to 
the  door. 

^  Do  yon  know  me,  you  madman  ?  "  asked  Sir  Mulberry.' 

^  Well,"  said  Ralph.  The  fashionable  vagabond  for  the  moment 
I  <{aite  quailed  under  the  steady  look  of  the  older  sinner,  and  walked  to- 
wards the  door,  muttering  as  he  went. 

"'  You  wanted  the  lord,  did  you  ?  "  he  said,  stopping  short  when  he 
Teached  the  door,  as  if  a  new  light  had  broken  in  upon  him,  and  con- 
fronting Ralph  again.     *'  Damme,  I  was  in  the  way,  was  I  ?  " 

Ralph  smiled  again,  but  made  no  answer. 

"  Who  brought  him  to  you  first  ?  "  pursued  Sir  Mulberry ;  "  and  how 
Vtthout  me  could  you  ever  have  wound  him  in  your  net  as  you  have  ?" 

^  The  net  is  a  large  one,  and  rather  full,"  said  Ralph.  ^^  Take  care 
that  it  chokes  nobody  in  the  meshes." 

*'  You  would  sell  you*- flesh  and  blood  for  money;  yourself,  if  yoU 
^ve  not  already  made  a  bargain  with  the  devil,"  retorted  the  other. 
"'  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  your  pretty  niece  was  not  brought  here 
^adecoy  for  the  drunken  boy  down  stairs?" 
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AlihoQgh  ifaifl  hnrried  dialogue  was  carried  on  in  s  sappreised  t<m< 
on  both  sides,  Ralph  looked  involuntarily  round  to  ascertain  that  Kat^ 
had  not  moved  her  position  so  as  to  be  within  hearing.  His  adveraar] 
saw  the  advantage  he  had  gained,  and  followed  it  up. 

^^  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  he  asked  again,  *-'  that  it  is  not  so  ?  D\ 
you  mean  to  say  that  if  he  had  found  his  way  up  here  instead  of  me 
you  wouldn't  have  been  a  little  more  blind,  and  a  little  more  deaf,  vii 
A  little  less  flourishing  than  you  have  been  ?  Come,  Nickleby,  answei 
me  that." 

^'  I  tell  3rou  this,"  replied  Ralph,  ^'  that  if  I  brought  her  here,  as  i 
matter  of  business " 

"  Aye,  that's  the  word,"  interposed  Sir  Mulberry,  with  a  langk 
*^  You're  coming  to  yourself  again  now." 

^'  —  As  a  matter  of  business,"  pursued  Ralph,  speaking  slowly  and 
firmly,  as  a  man  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  say  no  more,  *^  becaiui 
I  thought  she  might  make  some  impression  on  the  silly  youth  you  hav^ 
taken  in  hand  and  are  lending  good  help  to  ruin,  I  knew — knowini 
him — that  it  would  be  long  before  he  outraged  her  girl's  feelings,  ana 
that  unless  he  offended  by  mere  puppyism  and  emptiness,  he  would, 
with  a  little  management,  respect  the  sex  and  conduct  even  of  hie 
nsurei''8  niece.  But  if  I  thought  to  draw  him  on  more  gently  by  thil 
device,  I  did  not  think  of  subjecting  the  girl  to  the  licentiousness  and 
brutality  of  so  old  a  hand  as  you.    And  now  we  understand  each  other." 

^^  Especially  as  there  was  nothing  to  be  got  by  it — eh  ?  "  sneered  Sil 
Mulberry. 

'^  Exactly  so,"  said  Ralph.  He  had  turned  away,  and  looked  ovel 
his  shoulder  to  make  this  last  reply.  The  eyes  of  the  two  worthier 
met  with  an  expression  as  if  each  rascal  felt  that  there  was  no  disguis- 
ing himself  from  the  other;  and  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  shrugged  hin 
shoulders  and  walked  slowly  out. 

His  friend  closed  the  door,  and  looked  restlessly  towards  the  spot 
where  his  niece  still  remained  in  the  attitude  in  which  he  had  lefl  her. 
She  had  flung  herself  heavily  upon  the  couch,  and  with  her  heaj 
drooping  over  the  cushion  and  her  face  ludden  in  her  hands,  seemed  to 
be  still  weeping  in  an  agony  of  shame  and  grief. 

Ralph  would  have  walked  into  any  poverty-stricken  debtor  s  houses 
and  pointed  him  out  to  a  bailifl^,  though  in  attendance  upon  a  young 
child's  deathbed,  without  the  smallest  concern,  because  it  would  have 
been  a  matter  quite  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busiuess,  and  the  moa 
would  have  been  an  offender  against  his  only  code  of  morality.  But 
here  was  a  young  girl,  who  had  done  no  wrong  but  that  of  coming  into 
the  world  alive ;  who  had  patiently  yielded  to  all  his  wishes ;  who 
had  tried  so  hard  to  please  him— above  all,  who  didn't  owe  him 
money— <ind  he  felt  awkward  and  nervous. 

Ralph  took  a  chair  at  some  distance,  then  another  chaur  a  little 
nearer,  then  moved  a  little  near^  still,  then  nearer  again,  and  finally 
sat  himself  on  the  same  sofa,  and  laid  his  hand  on  Kate's  arm. 

"  Hush,  my  dear  I  "  he  said,  as  she  drew  it  back,  and  her  sobs  hnrA 
out  afresh.     ^^  Hush,  hush !     Don't  mind  it  now ;  don't  think  of  it." 
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'^  Ob,  for  pity's  sake,  let  me  go  home,"  cried  Kate.  '^  Let  me  leave 
this  house,  and  go  home." 

**  Yes,  yes,"  said  Ralph.  "  You  shall.  But  you  must  dry  your 
ejes  first,  and  compose  yourself.  Let  me  raise  your  head.  There 
—there." 

"  Oh,  uncle  I "  exclaimed  Kate,  clasping  her  hands.  "  What  have  I 
ione — what  havb  I  done — ^that  you  should  subject  me  to  this  ?  If  I 
liad  wronged  you  in  thought,  or  word,  or  deed,  it  would  have  been  most 
croel  to  me,  and  the  memory  of  one  you  must  have  loved  in  some  old 
time ;  but " 

^^  Only  listen  to  me  for  a  moment,"  interrupted  Ralph,  smously 
ihnned  by  the  violence  of  her  emotions.  '^  I  didn  t  know  it  would  be 
80;  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  foresee  it.  I  did  all  I  could. — Come, 
let  us  walk  about.  You  are  faint  with  the  closeness  of  the  ro<Hn,  and 
the  heat  of  these  lamps.  You  will  be  better  now,  if  you  make  the 
fliigbtest  effort." 

^  I  will  do  anything,"  replied  Kate,  '^  if  you  will  only  send  me 
home." 

**  Well,  well,  I  will,"  said  Ralph ;  "  but  you  must  get  back  your  own 
looks,  for  those  you  have  will  frighten  them,  and  nobody  must  know 
of  this  but  you  and  I.  Now  let  us  walk  the  other  way.  There.  You 
look  better  even  now." 

With  such  encouragements  as  these,  Ralph  Nickleby  walked  to  and 
fro,  with  his  niece  leaning  on  his  arm ;  quelled  by  her  eye,  and  actually 
trembling  beneath  her  touch. 

In  the  same  manner,  when  he  judged  it  prudent  to  allow  her  to 
depart,  he  supported  her  dow^n  stairs,  after  adjusting  her  shawl  and 
performing  such  little  offices,  most  probably  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
Across  the  hall,  and  down  the  steps  Ralpli  led  her  too ;  nor  did  he 
withdraw  bis  hand,  until  she  was  seated  in  the  coach. 

As  the  door  of  the  vehicle  was  roughly  closed,  a  comb  fell  from  Kate's 
hair,  close  at  her  uncle's  feet ;  and  as  he  picked  it  up  and  returned  it 
into  her  hand,  the  light  from  a  neighbouring  lamp  shone  upon  her  face. 
The  lock  of  hair  that  had  escaped  and  curled  loosely  over  her  brow, 
the  traces  of  tears  yet  scarcely  dry,  the  flushed  cheek,  the  look  of 
I  sorrow,  all  fired  some  dormant  train  of  recollection  in  the  old  man's 
breast ;  and  Ihe  face  of  his  dead  brother  seemed  present  before  him, 
with  the  very  look  it  wore  on  some  occasion  of  boyish  grief,  of  which 
<Tery  minutest  circumstance  flaslied  upon  his  mind,  with  the  distinctness 
of  a  scene  of  yesterday. 

Ralph  Nickleby,  who  was  proof  against  all  appeals  of  blood  and 
kindred — who  was  steeled  against  every  tale  of  sorrow  and  distress — 
staggered  while  he  looked,  and  reeled  back  into  his  house,  as  a  man 
who  had  seen  &  spirit  from  some  world  beyond  the  grave. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

WHEREIN  NICHOLAS  AT  LENGTH  ENCOUNTERS  HIS  UNCLE,  TO  WHOH 
HE  EXPRESSES  HIS  SENTIMENTS  WITH  MUCH  CANDQUR.  HIS  RESO- 
LUTION. 

Little  Miss  La  Crcevy  trotted  briskly  through  divers  streets  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town  early  on  Monday  morning — the  day  after  the 
dinner — charged  with  the  important  commission  of  acquainting  Madame 
Mantalini  that  Miss  Nickleby  was  too  unwell  to  attend  that  day,  but 
hoped  to  be  enabled  to  resume  her  duties  on  the  morrow.  And  as 
Miss  La  Creevy  walked  along,  revolving  in  her  mind  various  gented 
forms  and  elegant  turns  of  expression,  with  a  view  to  the  selection  of 
the  very  best  in  which  to  couch  her  communication,  she  cogitated  a  good 
deal  upon  the  probable  causes  of  her  young  friend's  indisposition. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy.  "  Her 
eyes  were  decidedly  red  last  night.  She  said  she  had  a  head-ache; 
head-aches  don't  occasion  red  eyes.     She  must  have  been  crying." 

Arriving  at  this  conclusion,  which,  indeed,  she  had  established  to  her 
perfect  satisfaction  on  the  previous  evening.  Miss  La  Creevy  went  on  to , 
consider — as  she  had  done  nearly  all  night — what  new  cause  of  uuliap- 
piness  her  young  friend  could  possibly  have  had. 

"  I  can't  thmk  of  any  liiing,"  said  the  little  portrait  painter. 
^'  Nothing  (it  all,  unless  it  wastim  behaviour  of  that  old  bear.  Cross 
to  her,  I  suppose  ?     Unpleasant  rbrute ! " 

Relieved  by  this  expression  of  opinion,  albeit  it  was  vented  upon 
empty  air.  Miss  La  Creevy  hurried  on  to  Madame  Mantalini's ;  and 
being  informed  that  the  governing  power  was  not  yet  out  of  bed, 
requested  an  interview  with  the  second  in  command,  whereupon  Miss 
Knag  appeared. 

"  So  far  as  /  am  concerned,"  said  Miss  Knag,  when  the  message  had 
been  delivered,  with  many  ornaments  of  speech ;  "  I  could  spare  Miss 
Nickleby  for  evermore." 

"  Oh,  indeed,  ma'am  ! "  rejoined  Miss  La  Creevy,  highly  offended. 
*^  But  you  see  you  are  not  mistress  of  the  business,  and  therefore  it's  of 
no  great  consequence." 

"  Very  good,  ma'am,"  said  Miss  Knag.  "  Have  you  any  further 
commands  for  me  ? " 

*'  No,  I  have  not,  ma'am,"  rejoined  Miss  La  Creevy. 

*'  Then  good  morning,  ma'am,"  said  Miss  Knag. 

"  Good  morning  to  you,  ma'am ;  and  many  obligations  for  your 
extreme  politeness  and  good-breeding,"  rejoined  Miss  La  Creevy. 

Thus  terminating  -the  interview,  during  which  both  ladies  had 
trembled  very  much,  and  been  marvellously  polite — certain  indications 
that  they  were  within  an  inch  of  a  very  desperate  quarrel — Miss  La 
Creevy  bounced  out  of  the  room,  and  into  the  street. 
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^  I  wonder  who  that  is,"  said  the  queer  little  soul.     *'  A  nice  penon 

to  know,  I  should  think  !  I  wish  I  had  the  painting  of  her  :  Td  do  her 

josiiee.''    So,  feeling  quite  satisfied  that  she  had  said  a  \&cj  cutting 

thing  at  Miss  Knag  s  expense,  Miss  La  Creevy  had  a  hearty  laugh,  and 

irent  home  to  hreakfast,  in  great  good  humour. 

Here  was  one  of  the  advantages  of  having  lived  alone  so  long.  The 
little  bustling,  active,  cheerful  creature,  existed  entirely  within  herself^ 
talked  to  herself^  made  a  confident  of  herself,  was  as  sarcastic  as  she 
coald  be,  on  people  who  offended  her,  hy  herself ;  pleased  herself,  and 
did  no  harm.  If  she  indulged  in  scandal,  nobody's  reputation  suffered ; 
and  if  she  enjoyed  a  little  bit  of  revenge,  no  living  soul  was  one  atom  the 
worse.  One  of  the  many  to  whom,  fix)m  straitened  circumstances,  a 
consequent  inahility  to  form  the  associations  they  would  wish,  and  a 
<&iDclination  to  mix  with  the  society  they  could  obtain,  London  is  as 
complete  a  solitude  as  the  plains  of  Syria,  the  humhle  artist  had  pursued 
W  lonely,  but  contented  way  for  many  years  ;  and,  until  the  peculiar 
misfortunes  of  the  Nickleby  family  attracted  her  attention,  haid  made 
DO  friends,  though  brimfuU  of  the  friendliest  feelings  to  all  mankind. 
There  are  many  warm  hearts  in  the  same  solitary  guise  as  poor  Miss 
la  Creevy's. 

However,  that's  neither  here  nor  there,  just  now.  She  went  home  t6 
breakfast,  and  had  scarcely  caught  the  full  flavour  of  her  first  sip  of  tea, 
when  the  servant  announced  a  gentleman,  whereat  Miss  La  Creevy,  at 
once  hnagining  a  new  sitter,  transfixed  hy  admiration  at  the  street-door 
case,  was  in  unspeakahle  consternation  at  the  presence  of  the  tea-things. 

"  Here,  take  'em  away ;  run  with  *em  into  the  hed-room ;  any- 
where," said  Miss  La  Creevy.  "  Dear,  dear ;  to  think  that  I  should  he 
late  on  this  particular  morning,  of  all  others,  after  heing  ready  for  three 
weeks  by  half-past  eight  o'clock,  and  not  a  soul  coming  near  the  place!" 

"  Don't  let  me  put  you  out  of  the  way,"  said  a  voice  Miss  La  Creevy 
knew.  "  I  told  the  servant  not  to  mention  my  name,  because  I  wished 
to  surprise  you." 

"  Mr.  Nicholas  1 "  cried  Miss  La  Creevy,  starting  in  great  astonish- 
ment. 

"  You  have  not  forgotten  me,  I  see,"  replied  Nicholas,  extending  his 
hand. 

"  Why  I  think  I  should  even  have  known  you  if  I  had  met  you  in 
the  street,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy,  with  a  smile.  "  Hannah,  anothet 
eup  and  saucer.  Now  I'll  tell  you  what,  young  man ;  I'll  trouble  you 
not  to  repeat  the  impertinence  you  were  guilty  of  on  the  morning  you 
went  away." 

"  You  would  not  be  very  angry,  would  you  ?  "  asked  Nicholas. 

"Wouldn't  I!"  said  Miss  La  Creevy.  "You  had  better  tryj 
that's  alL" 

Nicholas,  with  becoming  gallantry,  immediately  took  Miss  La  Creevy 
*t  her  word,  who  uttered  a  faint  scream  and  slapped  his  face ;  but  it 
^as  not  a  very  hard  slap,  and  that's  the  truth. 

*'  I  never  saw  such  a  rude  creature !"  exclaimed  Miss  La  Creevy. 

**  You  told  me  to  try,"  said  Nicholas* 
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'^  Wen ;  but  I  was  speaking  ironically,"  rejoined  Mias  La  Greevy. 

**•  Oh !  that's  another  thing/'  said  Nichoks ;  ^'  jou  should  hare  told 
me  that,  too." 

*'  I  dare  saj  you  didn't  know,  indeed!"  retorted  Miss  La  Creevy. 
*^  But  now  I  look  at  you  again,  you  seem  thinner  than  when  I  saw  yon 
last,  and  your  face  is  haggard  and  pale.  And  how  come  you  to  havt 
bft  Yorkshire?" 

She  stopped  here ;  for  there  was  so  much  heart  in  her  altered  tow 
nd  manner,  that  Nicholas  was  quite  moved. 

^^  I  need  look  somewhat  changed,"  he  said,  after  a  short  silence; 
**  for  I  have  undergone  some  suffering,  both  of  mind  and  body,  since  I 
]eft  London.  I  have  been  very  poor,  too,  and  have  even  suffered  from 
want." 

*^  Good  Heaven,  Mr.  Nicholas !"  exclaimed  Miss  La  Creevy,  ^^  what 
are  you  telling  me !" 

^^  Nothing  which  need  distress  you  quite  so  much,"  answered 
Nicholas,  with  a  more  sprightly  air ;  ^^  neither  did  I  come  here  to 
bewail  my  lot,  but  on  matter  more  to  the  purpose.  I  wish  to  meet  mf 
uncle  face  to  face.     I  should  tell  you  that  first." 

^^  Then  all  I  have  to  say  about  that  is,"  interposed  Miss  La  Creevy, 
'*  that  I  don't  envy  you  your  taste ;  and  that  sitting  in  the  same  room 
with  his  very  boots,  would  put  me  out  of  humour  for  a  fortnight." 

^^  In  the  main,'*  said  Nicholas,  "  there  may  be  no  great  difference  (A 
opinion  between  you  and  me,  so  far ;  but  you  will  understand,  that  I 
desire  to  confront  him  ;  to  justify  myself,  and  to  cast  his  duplicity  and 
malice  in  his  throat." 

"  That*s  quite  another  matter,"  rejoined  Miss  La  Creevy.  "  God 
forgive  me ;  but  I  shouldn't  cry  my  eyes  quite  out  of  my  head,  if  they 
choked  him.     Well." 

*'*'  To  this  end  I  called  upon  him  this  morning,"  said  Nicholas.  ^^  H^ 
only  returned  to  town  on  Saturday,  and  I  knew  nothing  of  his  arrival 
until  late  last  night." 

"  And  did  you  see  him  ?"  asked  Miss  La  Creevy, 

"  No,"  replied  Nicholas.     "  He  liad  gone  out." 

^'  Hah !"  said  Miss  La  Creevy ;  ^^  on  some  kind,  charitable  business, 
I  dare  say."  '  .1 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe,"  pursued  Nicholas,  "  from  what  has  been 
told  me  by  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  acquainted  with  his  movementfl^ 
that  he  intends  seeing  my  mother  and  sit»ter  to-day,  and  giving  them  bil 
version  of  the  occurrences  that  have  befallen  me.  I  will  meet  hia^ 
there." 

"  That's  right,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy,  rubbing  her  hands.  **  And 
yet,  I  don't  know — "  she  added,  ^^  there  is  much  to  be  thought  of-^ 
others  to  be  considered." 

"  I  have  considered  others,"  rejoined  Nicholas ;  "  but  as  honesty  and 
bonour  are  both  at  issue,  nothing  shall  deter  me." 

"  You  should  know  best,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy. 

*^  In  this  case  I  hope  so,"  answered  Nicholas.  ^  And  all  I  want  yon 
to  do  for  me,  is,  to  prepare  them  for  my  coming.     They  think  me  a 
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hng  mj  oA;  and  if  I  went  wholly  unexpected,  I.Bhoald  frighten  theiiL 
If  you  am  spare  time  to  tell  them  you  have  seen  me,  and  that  I  shall 
be  with  them  a  quaxter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  you  will  do  me  a  great 
serrioe.* 

^  I  wish  I  ooald  do  you,  or  any  of  you,  a  greater,"  said  Miss  La 
Creeyy ;  ^  but  the  power  to  serve  is  as  seldom  joined  with  the  will,  as 
the  wUl  with  the  power." 

Talking  on  very  fust  and  very  ranch.  Miss  La  Greevy  finished  her 
beakfast  with  great  expedition ;  put  away  the  tea-caddy  and  hid  the 
key  under  the  fender,  resumed  her  bonnet,  and,  taking  Nicholas's  arm, 
allied  forth  at  onoe  to  the  city.  Nicholas  left  her  near  the  door  of  his 
motho^s  house,  and  promised  to  return  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at 
ioithest. 

It  so.  chaooed  that  Ralph  Nickleby,  at  length  fleeing  fit,  for  his  own 
pnrposes,  to  communicate  the  atrocities  of  which  Nicholas  had  been 
gaiity,  had  (instead  of  first  proceeding  to  another  quarter  of  the  town 
on  business,  as  Newman  Noggs  supposed  he  would),  gone  straight  to 
Us  sister-in-law.  Hence  when  Miss  La  Creevy,  aditfitted  by  a  girl 
who  was  cleaning  the  house,  made  her  way  to  the  sitting-room,  she 
found  Mrs.  Nickleby  and  Kate  in  tears,  and  Ralph  just  concluding  his 
lUtement  of  his  nephew's  misdemeanours.  Kate  beckoned  her  not  to 
retire,  and  Miss  La  Creevy  took  a  seat  in  silence. 

^  You  are  here  already,  are  you,  my  gentleman?'*  thought  the  little 
woman.  '^  Then  he  shall  announce  himself,  and  see  what  effect  that 
lus  on  you." 

"  This  is  pretty,"  said  Ralph,  folding  up  Miss  Squeers's  note ;  "  very 
pretty.  I  recommended  him — againstjaU  my  previous  conviction,  for  I 
knew  he  would  never  do  any  good — io  a  man  with  whom,  behaving 
bimself  properly,  he  might  have  remained  in  comfort  for  years.  What 
is  the  result  ?  Conduct,  for  which  he  might  hold  up  his  hand  at  the 
Old  Bailey." 

"  I  never  will  believe  it,"  said  Kate,  indignantly ;  ''  never.  It  is 
•ome  base  conspiracy,  which  carries  its  own  falsehood  with  it." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Ralph,  "  you  wrong  the  worthy  man.  These  are 
Bot  inventions.  The  man  is  assaulted,  your  brother  is  not  to  be  found ; 
this  boy,  of  whom  they  speak,  coes  with  him — ^remember,  remember." 

^^  It  is  impossible,"  said  I^te.  ^'  Nicholas ! — and  a  thief,  too  * 
Hama^  how  can  you  sit  and  hear  such  statements  ?" 

Poor  Mrs.  Nickleby,  who  had  at  no  time  been  remarkable  for  the 
poaaession  of  a  very  clear  understanding,  and  who  had  been  reduced  by 
tile  late  efaanges  in  her  aH'airs  to  a  most  complicated  state  of  per- 
plexity, made  no  other  reply  to  this  earnest  remonstrance  than  exclaiming 
^m  behind  a  mass  of  pocket-handkerchief,  that  she  never  could  have 
Mieved  it — thereby  most  ingeniously  leaving  her  hearers  to  suppose 
^  ahe  did  believe  it. 

'^  It  would  be  my  duty,  if  he  came  in  my  way,  to  deliver  him  up  to 
iostice,"  flud  Ralph,  ^*  my  bounden  duty ;  I  should  have  no  other 
Q^trae,  as  a  man  of  the  world  and  a  man  of  business,  to  pursue.     And 

7<  said  Ralph,  speaking  in  a  very  marked  manner,  and  looking 
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fbrtively,  but  fixedly,  at  Kate,  '^  and  yet  I  would  not,  I  would  spare 
the  feelings  of  his — of  his  sister.  And  his  mother  of  course,"  added 
Balph,  as  though  by  an  afterthought,  and  with  far  less  emphasis. 

Kate  Tery  well  understood  that  this  was  held  out  as  an  additional 
inducement  to  her,  to  preserve  the  strictest  silence  regarding  the  events 
of  the  preceding  night.  She  looked  involuntarily  towards  Ralph  as  he 
ceased  to  speak,  but  he  had  turned  his  eyes  another  way,  and  seemed 
ioT  the  moment  quite  unconscious  of  her  presence. 

^'  Everything,"  said  Ralph,  after  a  long  silence,  broken  only  by  Mrs. 
Nickleby's  sobs,  "  everything  combines  to  prove  the  truth  of  thiB 
letter,  if  indeed  there  were  any  possibility  of  disputing  it.  Do  inno* 
cent  men  steal  away  from  the  sight  of  honest  folks,  and  skulk  in  hiding- 
places  like  outlaws  ?  Do  innocent  men  inveigle  nameless  vagabonds, 
and  prowl  with  them  about  the  country  as  idle  robbers  do  ?  Assault, 
riot,  theft,  what  do  you  call  these  ?  " 

"  A  lie ! "  cried  a.  fnrious  voice,  as  the  door  was  dashed  open,  and 
Nicholas  burst  into  the  centre  of  the  room. 

In  the  first  moment  of  surprise,  and  possibly  of  alarm,  Ralph  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  fell  back  a  few  paces,  quite  taken  ofiF  his  guard  by 
this  unexpected  apparition.  In  another  moment,  he  stood  fixed  and  im- 
moveable with  folded  arms,'regarding  his  nephew  with  a  scowl  of  deadly 
hatred,  while  Kate  and  Miss  La  Creevy  threw  themselves  between  the 
two  to  prevent  the  personal  violence  which  the  fierce  excitement  of 
Nicholas  appeared  to  threaten. 

"  Dear  Nicholas,"  cried  his  sister,  clinging  to  him.  '^  Be  calm, 
consider — " 

"  Consider,  Kate !  "  cried  Nicholas,  clasping  her  hand  so  tight  in  the 
tumult  of  his  anger,  that  she  could  scarcely  bear  the  pain.  "  When 
I  Consider  all,  and  think  of  what  has  passed,  I  need  be  made  of  iron 
to  stand  before  him." 

"  Or  bronze,"  said  Ralph,  quietly ;  "  there  is  not  hardihood  enough 
in  flesh  and  blood  to  face  it  out." 

*'  Oh  dear,  dear  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "  that  things  should  have 
come  to  such  a  pass  as  this  ! " 

'^  Who  speaks  in  a  tone,  as  if  I  had  done  wrong,  and  brought  dis* 
grace  on  them  ?  "  said  Nicholas,  looking  round. 

"  Your  mother,  Sir,"  replied  Ralph,  motioning  towards  her. 

"  Whose  ears  have  been  poisoned  by  you,"  said  Nicholas ;  "  by  you 
—you,  who  imder  pretence  of  deserving  the  thanks  she  poured  upon 
you,  heaped  every  insult,  wrong,  and  indignity,  upon  my  head.  You, 
who  sent  me  to  a  den  where  sordid  cruelty,  worthy  of  yourself,  runs 
wanton,  and  youthful  misery  stalks  precocious ;  where  the  lightness 
of  childhood  shrinks  into  the  heaviness  of  age,  and  its  every  pro- 
mise blights,  and  withers  as  it  grows.  I  call  Heaven  to  witness,"  said 
Nicholas,  looking  eagerly  round,  ^^  that  I  have  seen  all  this,  and  that 
ihat  man  knows  it." 

"  Refute  these  calumnies,"  said  Kate,  "  and  be  more  patient,  so  that 
you  may  give  them  no  advantage.  Tell  us  what  you  really  did,  and 
£how  that  they  are  untrue/' 
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^  Of  what  do  they — or  of  what  does  he  accuse  me  ?  "  said  Nicholas. 

^  First,  of  attacking  your  master,  and  being  within  an  ace  of  quali- 
fying yourself  to  be  tried  for  murder,"  interposed  Ralph.  ^^  I  speak 
pkinly,  young  man,  bluster  as  you  will." 

"  I  interferSi,"  said  Nicholas,  "  to  save  a  miserable  wretched  creature 
from  the  vilest  and  most  degrading  cruelty.  In  so  doing  I  inflicted 
nch  punishment  upon  a  wretch  as  he  will  not  readily  forget,  though 
&r  less  than  he  deserved  from  me.  If  the  same  scene  were  renewed 
before  me  now,  I  would  take  the  same  part ;  but  I  would  strike  harder 
and  heavier,  and  brand  him  with  such  marks  as  he  should  carry  to  his 
gave,  go  to  it  when  he  would." 

^  You  hear  ?  "  said  Ralph,  turning  to  Mrs.  Nickleby.     ^^  Penitence, 

thisr 

^  Oh  dear  me !  **  cried  Mrs*  Nickleby,  ^^  I  don't  know  what  to  think, 

I  really  don't."    ' 

^'  Do  not  speak  just  now,  mama,  I  entreat  you,"  said  Kate.  ^'  Dear 
Ficholas,  I  only  tell  you,  that  you  may  know  what  wickedness  can 
prompt,  but  they  accuse  you  of — a  ring  is  missing,  and  they  dare  to 

ay  that ." 

.  "The woman,"  said  Nicholas,  haughtily,  "the  wife  of  the  fellow 
from  whom  these  charges  come,  dropped — as  I  suppose — a  worthless 
rmg  among  some  clothes  of  mine,  early  in  the  morning  on  which  I  left 
the  house.  At  least,  I  know  that  she  was  in  the  bed-room  where  they 
lay,  struggling  with  an  unhappy  child,  and  that  I  found  it  when  I 
opened  my  bundle  on  the  road.  I  returned  it  at  once  by  coach,  and 
they  have  it  now." 

^  I  knew,  I  knew,"  said  Kate,  looking  towards  her  uncle.  "  About 
to  boy,  love,  in  whose  company  they  say  you  left  ?" 

"  That  boy,  a  silly,  helpless  creature,  from  brutality  and  hard  usage, 
is  with  me  now,"  rejoined  Nicholas. 

"  You  hear?"  said  Ralph,  appealing  to  the  mother  again,  "  every* 
thing  proved,  even  upon  his  own  confession.  Do  you  choose  to  restore 
that  boy.  Sir?" 

"  No,  I  do  not,"  replied  Nicholas. 

'*  You  do  not  ?"  sneered  Ralph. 

^  No,"  repeated  Nicholas,  ^^  not  to  the  man  with  whom  I  found 
him.  I  would  that  I  knew  on  whom  he  has  the  claim  of  birth :  I 
iQight  wring  something  from  his  sense  of  shame,  if  he  were  dead  to 
every  tie  of  nature." 

**  Indeed ! "  said  Ralph.  "  Now,  Sir,  wiU  you  hear  a  word  or  twa 
from  me  ?  " 

"  You  can  speak  when  and  what  you  please,"  replied  Nicholas, 
QDbracing  his  sister.     "  I  take  little  heed  of  what  you  say  or  threaten.'* 

"  Mighty  well.  Sir,"  retorted  Ralph ;  "  but  perhaps  it  may  concern 
others,  who  may  think  it  worth  their  while  to  listen,  and  consider 
vbat  I  tell  them.  I  will  address  your  mother.  Sir,  who  knowsr  the 
world." 

"  Ah !  and  I  only  too  dearly  wish  I  didn't,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

There  really  was  no  necessity  for  the  good  lady  to  be  much  distressed 
upon  this  particular  head,  the  extent  of  her  worldly  knowledge  beings 
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to  Bay  the  least,  yery  qnestioDable ;  and  00  Ralph  semed  to  (HiaI^  for 
he  smiled  as  she  spoke.  He  then  glanced  steadily  at  her  and  Nicholas 
by  turns,  as  he  delivered  himself  in  these  words  : — 

^'  Of  what  I  have  done,  or  what  I  meant  to  do,  for  yon,  ma*am,  and 
my  niece,  I  say  not  one  syllable.  I  held  ont  no  promise,  and  leave 
yon  to  jndge  for  yonrself.  I  hold  ont  ne  threat  now,  but  I  say  that  this 
boy,  headstrong,  wilfnl,  and  disorderly  as  he  is,  should  not  hate  one 
penny  of  my  money,  or  one  crust  of  my  bread,  or  one  grasp  of  my  hand, 
to  save  him  from  the  loftiest  gallows  in  all  Europe.  I  will  not  meei 
him,  eome  where  he  comes,  or  hear  his  name.  I  will  not  help  him, 
or  those  who  help  him.  "With  a  full  knowled^  of  what  he  farongfat 
upon  you  by  so  doing,  he  has  come  back  in  his  selfish  sloth,  to  be  an 
aggravation  of  your  wants,  and  a  burden  upon  his  sister^s  scanty  wagei. 
I  regret  to  leave  you,  and  more  to  leave  her,  now,  but  I  will  not  en- 
courage this  compound  of  meanness  and  cruelty,  and,  as  I  wiU  not  aflk 
you  to  renounce  him,  I  see  you  no  more." 

If  Ralph  had  not  known  and  felt  his  power  in  wounding  those  be 
hated,  his  glances  at  Nicholas  would  have  shown  it  him  in  all  its 
force,  as  he  proceeded  in  the  above  address.  Innocent  as  the  young 
man  was  of  all  vnrong,  every  artful  insinuation  stung,  every  well-con- 
ffldered  sarcasm  cut  him  to  the  quick,  and  when  Ralph  noted  bis  paid 
fkce  and  quivering  lip,  he  hugged  himself  to  mark  how  well  he  had 
chosen  the  taunts  best  calculate  to  strike  deep  into  a  young  and  ardent 
spirit. 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  cried  Mrs.  Nickleby,  «  I  know  yon  liave  been 
very  good  to  us,  and  meant  to  do  a  good  deal  for  my  dear  danghter. 
I  am  quite  sure  of  that ;  I  know  you  did,  and  it  was  very  kfnd  of 
you,  having  her  at  your  house  and  all-— and  of  course  it  would  have 
been  a  great  thing  for  her,  and  for  me  too.  But  I  cm%  yon  know, 
brother- m-law,  I  can  t  renounce  my  own  son,  even  if  he  has  done  all 
you  say  he  has — it's  not  possible,  I  couldn't  do  it ;  so  we  must  go  to 
rack  and  ruin,  Kate,  my  dear.  I  can  bear  it,  I  dare  say."  Pounng 
forth  these,  and  a  perfectly  wonderful  train  of  other  disjointed  expres- 
sions of  regret,  which  no  mortal  power  but  Mrs.  Nickleby's  could  ever 
have  strung  together,  that  lady  wrung  her  hands,  and  h^  iesm  fell  faster. 

"  Why  do  you  say  *  if  Nicholas  has  done  what  they  flay  be  has,' 
mama  ?  "  asked  Kate,  with  honest  anger.     "  You  know  he  has  not." 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  think,  one  way  or  other,  my  dear,"  smd  Mrs* 
Nickleby  ;  "  Nicholas  is  so  violent,  and  your  uncle  has  so  much  honest 
composure,  that  I  can  only  hear  what  he  says,  and  not  what  Nicholas 
does.  Never  mind,  don't  let  us  talk  any  more  about  it.  "We  can  go 
to  the  "Workhouse,  or  the  Refuge  for  the  Destitute,  or  the  Magdalen 
Hospital,  I  dare  «lay ;  and  the  sooner  we  go  the  better."  "Witb  this 
extraordinary  jumble  of  charitable  institutions,  Mrs.  Nickleby  again 
gave  way  to  her  tears. 

"  Stay,"  said  Nicholas,  as  Ralph  turned  to  go.  "  You  need  not 
leave  this  place.  Sir,  for  it  will  be  relieved  of  my  presence  in  one 
minute,  and  it  will  be  long,  very  long,  before  I  darken  these  doors  again." 

^  Nicholas,"  cried  Kate,  throwing  herself  on  her  brother^s  shoulder, 
aad  clasping  him  in  lier  amu^  ^<  do  not  say  io.     My  dt$g  biother,  fcu 


will  break  my  heart.  Mama,  speak  to  bim.  Do  not  mind  her, 
Nicholas ;  she  does  not  mean  it,  jovl  should  know  her  better.  Unde^ 
somebody,  for  God's  sake  speak  to  him." 

"  I  never  meant,  Kate,"  said  Nicholas,  tenderly,  *^  I  never  meant  to 
stay  among  yon ;  think  better  of  me  than  to  suppose  it  possible.  I 
may  turn  my  back  on  this  town  a  few  hours  sooner  than  I  intended^ 
bat  what  of  that  ?  We  shall  not  forget  each  other  apart,  and  better 
days  will  come  when  we  shall  part  no  more.  Be  a  woman,  Kate,"  h^ 
whispered,  proadly,  ^'  and  do  not  make  me  one  while  he  looks  on." 

,^  No,  no,  I  will  not,"  said  Kate,  eagerly,  ^^  but  you  will  not  leave 
us.  Oh !  think  of  all  the  happy  days  we  have  had  together,  before 
these  terrible  misfortunes  came  upon  us ;  of  all  the  comfort  and  hap- 
piness of  home,  and  the  trials  we  have  to  bear  now ;  of  our  having  na 
protector  under  all  the  slights  and  wrongs  that  poverty  so  much  favours, 
and  you  cannot  leave  us  to  bear  them  alone,  without  one  hand  to 
hdpus." 

*^  You  will  be  helped  when  I  am  away^  replied  Nicholas,  hurriedly. 
^  I  am  no  help  to  you,  no  protector ;  I  should  bring  you  nothing  bill 
sorrow,  and  want,  and  suffering.  My  own  mother  sees  it,  and  her 
fondness  and  fears  for  you  point  to  the  course  that  I  should  take.  And 
so  all  good  angels  bless  you,  Kate,  till  I  can  carry  you  to  some  home 
ol  mine,  where  we  may  revive  the  happiness  denied  to  us  now,  and 
talk  of  these  trials  as  of  things  gone  by.  Do  not  keep  me  here,  but  lei 
me  go  at  onoe.     There.     Dear  girl-— dear  girl." 

The  graep  whieh  had  detained  bim,  relaxed,  and  Kate  fainted  in  hie 
arms.  Nicholas  stooped  over  her  for  a  few  seconds,  and  placing  her 
gently  in  a  chair,  confided  her  to  their  honest  friend. 

^*  I  need  not  entreat  your  sympathy,"  be  said,  wringing  her  hand, 
"  for  I  know  your  nature.     You  will  never  forget  them." 

He  stepped  up  to  Ralph,  who  remained  in  the  same  attitude  which 
be  had  preserved  throughout  the  interview,  and  moved  not  a  finger. 

^  Whatever  step  you  take.  Sir,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  inaudible  beyond 
themselves,  **■  I  will  keep  a  strict  account  of.  I  leave  them  to  you,  at 
your  desire.  There  will  be  a  day  of  reckoning  sooner  or  later,  and  il 
will  be  a  heavy  one  for  you  if  they  are  wronged." 

Ralph  did  not  allow  a  muscle  of  his  face  to  indicate  that  he  heard 
one  word  of  this  parting  address.  He  hardly  knew  that  it  was  con* 
eluded,  and  Mrs.  Nickleby  had  scarcely  made  up  her  mind  to  detain 
her  son  by  force  if  necessary,  when  Nicholas  was  gone. 

As  he  hurried  through  the  streets  to  his  obscure  lodging,  seeking  to 
keep  pace,  as  it  were,  with  the  rapidity  of  the  thoughts  which  crowded 
upon  him,  many  doubts  and  hesitations  arose  in  his  mind  and  almost 
tempted  him  to  return.  But  what  would  they  gain  by  this  ?  Sup- 
posing he  were  to  put  Ralph  Nickleby  at  defiance,  and  were  even  for- 
tanate  enough  to  obtain  some  small  employment,  his  being  with  them 
eonld  only  render  their  present  condition  worse,  md  might  greatly  im- 
pair their  future  prospects,  for  his  mother  had  spoken  of  some  new 
kindnesses  towards  Kate  which  she  had  not  denied  '*  No,"  thought 
Nichohu,  ^^  I  have  acted  £»  the  best." 
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But  before  he  had  gone  five  hundred  yards,  some  other  and  different 
feeling  would  come  upon  him,  and  then  he  would  lag  again,  and  pulling 
hifl  hat  over  his  eyes,  give  way  to  the  melancholy  reflections  which 
pressed  thickly  upon  him.  To  have  committed  no  fault,  and  yet  to  he 
so  entirely  alone  in  the  world  ;  to  be  separated  from  the  only  persons  he 
loved,  and  to  be  proscribed  like  a  criminal,  when  six  months  ago  he  had 
been  surrounded  by  every  comfort,  and  looked  up  to  as  the  chief  hope 
of  his  family — ^this  was  hard  to  bear.  He  had  not  deserved  it  either. 
Well,  there  was  comfort  in  that ;  and  poor  Nicholas  would  brighten  up 
again,  to  be  again  depressed,  as  his  quickly-shifting  thoughts  presented 
every  variety  of  light  and  shade  before  him. 

Undergoing  these  alternations  of  hope  and  misgiving,  which  no  one, 
placed  in  a  situation  of  even  ordinary  trial,  can  fail  to  have  experienced, 
Kicholas  at  length  reached  his  poor  room,  where,  no  longer  borne  up  by 
the  excitement  which  had  hitherto  sustained  him,  but  depressed  by  the 
revulsion  of  feeling  it  left  behind,  he  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  and  tun- 
ing his  face  to  the  wall,  gave  free  vent  to  the  emotions  he  had  so  long 
stmed. 

He  had  not  heard  anybody  enter,  and  was  unconscious  of  the  pre- 
sence of  Smike,  until»  happening  to  raise  his  head,  he  saw  him  standing 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  looking  wistfully  towards  him*  He  with- 
drew his  eyes  when  he  saw  that  he  was  observed,  and  affected  to  be 
busied  with  some  scanty  preparations  for  dinner. 

**'  Well,  Smike,"  said  Nicholas,  as  cheerfully  as  he  could  speak,  ''let 
me  hear  what  new  acquaintances  you  have  made  this  morning,  or  what 
Xiew  wonder  you  have  found  out  in  the  compass  of  this  street  and  the 
next  one." 

^^  No,"  said  Smike,  shaking  his  head  mournfully ;  ^^  I  must  talk  of 
something  else  to-day." 

**  Of  what  you  like,"  replied  Nicholas,  good-humouredly. 

*'  Of  this ;"  said  Smike.  "  I  know  you  are  unhappy,  and  have  got 
into  great  trouble  by  bringing  me  away.  I  ought  to  have  known  that, 
and  stopped  behind — I  would,  indeed,  if  I  had  thought  it  then.  You 
«— you — are  not  rich :  you  have  not  enough  for  yourself,  and  I  should 
not  be  here.  You  grow,"  said  the  lad,  laying  his  hand  timidly  on  that 
of  Nicholas,  **  you  grow  thinner  every  day ;  your  cheek  is  paler,  and 
your  eye  more  sunk.  Indeed  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  so,  and  tliink 
how  I  am  burdening  you.  I  tried  to  go  away  to-day,  but  the  thought  | 
of  your  kind  face  drew  me  back.  I  could  not  leave  you  without  a 
word."  Tlie  poor  fellow  could  get  no  further,  for  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  his  voice  was  gone.  | 

"  The  word  which  separates  us,"  said  Nicholas,  grasping  him  heartilyi 
by  the  shoulder,  *'  shall  never  be  said  by  me,  for  you  are  my  only 
comfort  and  stay.     I  would  not  lose  you  now,  for  all  the  worid  could 

five.  The  thought  of  you  has  upheld  me  through  all  I  have  en- 
ured to-day,  and  shall,  through  fifty  times  such  trouble.  Give  mo 
your  hand.  My  heart  is  linked  to  yours.  We  will  journey  from  tliia 
place  together,  before  the  w^eek  is  out.  What,  if  I  am  steeped  in 
poverty  ?    You  lighten  it,  and  we  will  be  poor  together." 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

MADAME  MANTALIKI  FINDS  HERSELF  IN  A  SITUATION  OF  SOMfi  DIF- 
FICULTY, AND  MISS  NICKLEBY  FINDS  HERSELF  IN  NO  SITUATION 
AT  ALL. 

The  agitation  she  had  undergone  rendered  Kate  Nickleby  tinable  to 
resame  her  duties  at  the  dress-maker's  for  three  days,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  interval  she  betook  herself  at  the  accustomed  hour,  and  with 
languid  steps,  to  the  temple  of  fashion  where  Madame  Mantatini  reigned 
paramount  and  supreme. 

The  iU  will  of  Miss  Knag  had  lost  nothing  of  its  yirulence  in  the 
interval,  for  the  young  ladies  still  scrupulously  shrank  from  all  com- 
panionship with  their  denounced  associate ;  and  when  that  exemplary 
female  arrived  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  she  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal 
the  displeasure  with  which  she  regarded  Kate's  return. 

^  Upon  my  word  I "  said  Miss  Knag,  as  the  satellites  flocked  round 
to  relieve  her  of  her  bonnet  and  shawl ;  ^'  I  should  have  thought  some 
people  would  have  had  spirit  enough  to  stop  away  altogether,  when 
they  know  what  an  incumbrance  their  presence  is  to  right-minded 
penons.     But  it's  a  queer  world ;  oh !  it's  a  queer  world ! " 

Miss  Knag  having  passed  this  comment  on  the  world,  in  the  tone  in 
which  most  people  do  pass  comments  on  the  world  when  they  are  out 
of  temper,  that  is  to  say,  as  if  they  by  no  means  belonged  to  it,  coi  - 
eluded  by  heaving  a  sigh,  wherewith  she  seemed  meekly  to  compas- 
sionate the  vnckedness  of  mankind. 

The  attendants  were  not  slow  to  eoho  the  sigh,  and  Miss  Knag  was 
apparently  on  the  eve  of  favouring  them  with  some  further  moral 
reflections,  when  the  voice  of  Madame  Mantalini,  conveyed  through  the 
speaking-tube,  ordered  Miss  Nickleby  up  stairs  to  assist  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  show-room  ;  a  distinction  which  caused  Miss  Knag  to  toss 
her  head  so  much,  and  bite  her  lips  so  hard,  that  her  powers  of  con- 
veraaiion  were  for  the  time  annihilated. 

^  Well,  Miss  Nickleby,  child,"  said  Madame  Mantalini,  when  Kate 
presented  herself;  ^^  are  you  quite  well  again?" 

^  A  great  deal  better,  thank  you,"  replied  Kate. 

^*  I  wish  I  could  say  the  same,"  remarked  Madame  Mantalini,  seating 
hersdf  with  an  air  of  weariness. 

**  Are  you  ill  ?  "  asked  Kate.     "  I  am  very  sorry  for  that." 

**  Not  exactly  ill,  but  worried,  child — ^worried,"  rejoined  Madame. 

^  I  am  still  more  sony  to  hear  that,"  said  Kate,  gently.  ^^  Bodily 
iflness  is  more  easy  to  b^  than  mental." 

^  Ah !  and  it's  much  easier  to  talk  than  to  bear  either,"  said  Madame, 
nibbing  her  nose  with  much  irritability  of  manner.  ^^  There,  get  to 
your  work,  child,  and  put  the  thiuffs  in  order,  do." 

While  Kate  was  wondering  withm  herself  what  these  symptoms  of 
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unusual  vexation  portended,  Mr.  Mantalini  put  the  tips  of  his  whiskers, 
and  by  degrees  his  head,  through  the  half-opened  door,  and  cried  in  a 
soft  voice — 

"  Is  my  life  and  soul  there  ?  " 
"  No,"  replied  his  wife. 

**'  How  can  it  say  so,  when  it  is  blooming  in  the  froi^  room  like  a 
little  rose  in  a  demnition  flower-pot  ? "  urged  MAnt^linr  ««  May  its 
poppet  come  in  and  talk  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Madame ;  "  you  know  I  never  allow  you 
here.     Go  along." 

The  poppet,  lio we ver,  encouraged  perhaps  by  the  relenting  tone  of 
this  reply,  ventured  to  rebel,  and,  stealing  into  the  room,  made  towards 
Madame  Mantalini  on  tiptoe,  blowing  her  a  kias  as  he  came  along. 

^^  Why  will  it  vex  itself,  and  twist  its  little  face  into  bewitching  nut- 
crackers?" said  Mantalini,  putting  his  left  arm  round  the  waist  of  his 
life  and  soul,  and  drawing  bar  towards  him  with  hia  right. 
^^  Oh !  I  can't  bear  you,"  replied  his  wife. 

^^  Not— eh»  not  bear  nuf"  exclaimed  MantalinL  *^  Fiba,  fibft.  It 
couldn't  be.  Therne's  not  a  woman  alive  that  could  teil  me  aoch  a  thiag 
to  my  face— to  my  own  face."  Mr.  Mantalini  stroked  his  efaia  as  he 
said  this,  and  gUneed  complacently  at  an  opposite  mirror. 

**'  Such  destructive  extravagance,"  reasoned  his  wife,  in  a  low  tons. 
*^  All  in  its  joy  at  having  gained  such  a  lovely  creature,  snch  a  Httb 
Yenus,  such  a  demd  enchanting,  bewitching,  engrossing,  captivating 
little  Yenus^"  said  Mantalini. 

^^  See  what  a  situation  you  have  placed  me  in ! "  urged  Madame. 

^^  No  harm  will  come,  no  harm  shall  come  to  its  own  dariing," 

rejoined  Mr.  MantalinL  ^^  It  is  all  over,  there  will  be  nothing  the  matter ; 

money  shall  be  got  in,  and  if  it  don  t  come  in  £ut  enough,  old  Nickleby 

shall  stump  up  again,  or  have  his  jugular  separated  if  he  dares  to  vex 

and  hurt  the  little " 

^^  Hush ! "  interposed  Madame.  ^^  Don't  you  see  7  " 
Mr.  Mantalini,  who,  in  his  eajQnemess  to  make  up  matters  with  his 
wife,  had  overlooked,  or  feigned  to  overlook  Miss  Nickleby  hitherto, 
took  the  hint,  and  laying  his  finger  on  his  lip,  sunk  his  voice  still  lower. 
There  was  then  a  great  deal  of  whispering,  during  which  Madame 
Mantalini  appeared  to  make  reference  more  than  once  to  certain  debts 
incurred  by  Mr.  Mantalini  previous  to  her  coverture ;  and  also  to  an 
unexpected  outlay  of  money  in  payment  of  the  aforesaid  debts ;  and 
furthermore,  to  certain  agreeable  weaknesses  on  that  gentleman's  part, 
such  as  gaming,  wasting,  idling,  and  a  tendency  to  horseflesh ;  each  of 
which  matters  of  accusation  Mr.  Mantalini  disposed  of  by  one  kiss  or 
more,  as  its  relative  importance  demanded,  and  the  npshot  of  it  all  was, 
that  Madame  Mantalini  was  in  raptures  with  him,  and  thai  they  went 
up  stairs  to  breakfast. 

Kate  busied  herself  in  what  she  had  to  do,  and  was  silently  ananffing 
the  various  articles  of  decoration  in  the  best  taste  she  could  display^ 
when  she  started  to  hear  a  strange  man's  voice  in  the  room ;  and  started 
again  to  observe^  on  looking  rounds  thai  a  white  hat^  and  »  red  aocker- 
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dady  and  a  Inroad  round  &oe,  and  a  laige  head,  and  part  of  a  green 
coat,  were  in  the  room  too. 

^  Don't  alarm  yourself  Miss,**  said  the  proprietor  of  these  appear- 
JHwea.    *'  I  say ;  this  here's  the  mantie-making  con-sam,  a'nt  it  ?  " 
^  Yea,"  rejoined  Kate,  greatlj  astonished.    ^^  What  did  you  want  ?" 

The  stranger  answered  not;  but  first  looking  back,  as  though  to 
beckon  to  some  unseen  person  outside,  came  Tery  deliberately  into  the 
nom  and  was  doaely  followed  by  a  little  man  in  brown,  Tery  much 
the  worae  for  wear,  who  brought  with  him  a  mingled  fumigation  of 
stale  tobacco  and  firesh  onions.  The  clothes  of  this  gentleman  were  much 
bespeckled  with  flue ;  and  his  shoes,  stockings,  and  nether  garments, 
front  his  faeete  to  the  waSst  buttons  of  his  coat  inclusive,  were  proftisely 
oabroidered  with  flashes  of  mud,  caught  a  fortnight  preyious — before 
the  settii^-in  of  the  fine  weather. 

Kate's  Tery  natural  impresmon  was,  thai  these  engaging  indiTiduals 
had  called  with  the  Tiew  of  possessing  themselTes  unlawfully  of  any 
portable  articles  that  chanced  to  strike  their  fancy.  She  did  not 
attempt  to  disguise  her  apprehensions,  and  made  a  moTe  towards 
the  door. 

**•  Watt  a  minnit,"  said  the  man  in  the  men  coat,  closing  it  softly, 
and  standing  with  his  back  against  it.  *^  This  is  a  unpleasant  bisness. 
Voe's  your  goTTemor  ? " 

"  My  what— ^iid  you  say  ?  "  asked  Kate,  trembling ;  for  she  thought 
*  goTemor'  might  be  slans  for  watch  or  money. 

^  Mister  Muntlehiney,'  said  the  man.  ''  Wot's  come  of  him  ?  Is  he 
at  home?" 

^^  He  is  aboTO  stairs,  I  beliere,"  replied  Kato,  a  little  reassured  by 
this  inquiry.     ^'  Do  you  want  him  t" 

^  No,"  replied  the  Tisitor.  ^  I  don't  ezacily  want  him,  if  it*s  made 
a  CftTOur  on.  You  can  jist  give  him  that  'ere  card,  and  tell  him  if  he 
wants  to  speak  to  me,  and  save  trouble,  here  I  am,  that's  all." 

With  these  words  the  stranger  put  a  thick  square  card  into  Kato's 
hand,  and  turning  to  his  friend  remarked,  with  an  easy  air,  ^^  that  the 
rooms  was  a  good  high  pitoh  ;*'  to  which  the  friend  assented,  adding,  by 
way  of  illustration,  ^^  that  there  was  lots  of  room  for  a  little  boy  to 
grow  up  a  man  in  either  on  em,  Tithout  much  fear  of  his  erer  bringing 
his  head  into  contract  vith  the  ceiling." 

After  ringing  the  bell  which  would  summon  Madame  Mantalini, 
Kate  glanced  at  the  card,  and  saw  that  it  displayed  the  name  of 
'^  Scaley,"  together  with  some  other  information  to.  which  she  had  not 
had  time  to  refer,  when  her  attention  was  attracted  by  Mr.  Scaley  him- 
self who,  walking  up  to  one  of  the  cheval  glasses,  eaTe  it  a  hard  poke 
in  the  centre  with  his  stick,  as  coolly  as  if  it  had  been  made  of 
cast  iron. 

^  Good  plato  this  here,  Tiz,"  said  Mr.  Scaley  to  his  friend. 

^  Ah  ! "  rejoined  Mr.  Tix,  placing  the  marks  of  his  four  fingers,  and 
a  dnplicato  impression  of  his  thumb  on  a  piece  of  sky-bluo  silk  ;  ^^  and 
this  here  article  wam't  made  for  nothing,  mind  you." 

From  the  silk  Mr.  Tix  transferred  his  admiration  to  some  ekgani 
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articlos  of  wearing  apparel,  while  Mr.  Scaley  adjusted  his  neckcloth  at 
leisure  before  the  glass,  and  afterwards,  aided  by  its  reflection,  prot^ 
oeeded  to  the  minute  consideration  of  a  pimple  on  his  chin :  in  which 
absorbing  occupation  he  was  yet  engaged  when  Madame  Mantalim 
entering  the  room,  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  which  roused  him. 

^^  Oh !  Is  this  the  missis  ?"  inquired  Scaley. 

'"^  It  is  Madame  Mantalini,"  said  Kate. 

^  Then,"  said  Mr.  Scaley,  producing  a  small  document  from  his 
pocket  and  unfolding  it  very  slowly,  ^^  this  is  a  writ  of  execution,  and 
if  it's  not  conwenient  to  settle  well  go  over  the  house  at  wunst,  please, 
and  take  the  inwentory/' 

Poor  Madame  Mantalini  wrung  her  hands  for  j^ef,  and  rung  the  bdl 
for  her  husband ;  which  done,  Sie  fell  into  a  chair  and  a  fainting  fit 
simultaneously.  The  professional  gentlemen,  however,  were  not  at  all 
discomposed  by  this  event,  for  Mr.  Scaley,  leaning  upon  a  stand  on 
which  a  handsome  dress  was  displayed  (so  that  his  shoulders  appeared 
above  it  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  the  shoulders  of  the  laidy  for 
whom  it  was  designed  would  have  done  if  she  had  had  it  on),  pushed 
his  hat  on  one  side  and  scratched  his  head  with  perfect  unconcern,  while 
his  friend  Mr.  Tix,  taking  that  opportunity  for  a  general  survey  of  the 
apartment  preparatory  to  entering  upon  business,  stood  with  his 
inventory-book  under  his  arm  and  his  hat  in  his  hand,  mentally 
occupied  in  putting  a  price  upon  every  object  within  his  range  of  vision. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  when  Mr.  Mantalini  hurried  in,  and 
as  that  distinguished  specimen  had  had  a  pretty  extensive  intercourse 
with  Mr.  Scaley's  fraternity  in  his  bachelor  days,  and  was,  besides,  very 
£ir  from  being  taken  by  surprise  on  the  present  agitating  occasion,  he 
merely  shrugged  his  shoulders,  thrust  his  hands  down  to  the  bottom  of 
his  pockets,  elevated  his  eyebrows,  whistled  a  bar  or  two,  swore  an  oath 
or  two,  and,  sitting  astride  upon  a  chair,  put  the  best  face  upon  the 
matter  with  great  composure  and  decency. 

^^  What's  the  dcmd  total  ?"  was  the  first  question  he  asked. 

^^  Fifteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pound,  four  and  ninepence 
ha'penny,"  replied  Mr.  Scaley,  without  moving  a  limb. 

^^  The  halfpenny  be  demd,"  said  Mr.  MantsJini,  impatiently. 

*^  By  all  means  if  you  vish  it,"  retorted  Mr.  Scaley ;  ^^  and  the  nine- 
pence  too." 

'^  It  don't  matter  to  us  if  the  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pound 
went  along  with  it,  that  I  know  on,"  observed  Mr.  Tix. 

"  Not  a  button,"  said  Scaley. 

^^  Well ;"  said  the  same  gentleman,  after  a  pause,  ^'  Wot's  to  be  done 
— anythink  ?  Is  it  only  a  small  crack,  or  a  out-and-out  smash  ?  A 
break-up  of  the  constitootion  is  it — ^werry  good.  Then  Mr.  Tom  Tix, 
esk-vire,  you  must  inform  your  angel  wife  and  lovely  family  as  you 
won't  sleep  at  home  for  three  nights  to  come,  along  of  being  in  pos- 
session here.  Wot's  the  good  of  the  lady  a  fretting  herself  ?  "  continued 
3fr.  Scaley,  as  Madame  Mantalini  sobbed.  ^^  A  g^>d  half  of  wot's  here 
isn't  paid  for  I  des-say,  and  wot  a  consolation  oughtn't  that  to  be  to  her 
feelings !" 
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-  Witii  these  remarks,  obmbining  great  pleasantry  with  sound  moral 
enooimgemeiit  under  difficulties,  Mr.  Scaley  proceeded  to  take  the 
inTentory,  in  which  delicate  task  he  was  materially  assisted  by  the  xm- 
common  tact  and  experience  of  Mr.  Tix,  the  broker. 
•  ^'  My  cup  of  happiness's  sweetener,"  said  Mantalini,  approaching  his 
wife  with  a  penitent  air ;  ^^  will  you  listen  to  me  for  two  minutes  T 

"  Oh !  don't  speak  to  m^,"  replied  his  wife,  sobbing.  "  You  have 
mined  me,  and  that's  enough." 

.  Mr.  Mantalini,  who  had  doubtless  well  considered  his  part,  no  sooner 
heard  these  words  pronounced  in  a  tone  of  grief  and  severity,  than  he 
recoiled  several  paces,  assumed  an  expression  of  consuming  mental 
agony,  rushed  headlong  from  the  room,  and  was  soon  afterwards  heard 
to  slam  the  door  of  an  up>stairs  dressing-room  with  great  violence. 

^  Miss  Nickleby,"  cried  Madame  Mantalini,  when  this  sound  met 
her  ear,  ^^  make  haste  for  Heaven's  sake,  he  will  destroy  himself!  I 
spoke  unkindly  to  him,  and  he  cannot  bear  it  from  me.  Alfred,  my 
dariing  Alfred." 

With  such  exclamations  she  hurried  up  stairs,  followed  by  Kate ; 
who,  although  she  did  not  quite  participate  in  the  fond  wife's  apprehen> 
siona,  was  a  little  flurried  nevertheless.  The  dressing-room  door  being 
hastily  flung  open,  Mr.  Mantalini  was  disclosed  to  view  with  his 
shirt-collar  symmetrically  thrown  back,  putting  a  fine  edge  to  a  break- 
&st  knife  by  means  of  his  razor  strop. 

**  Ah !"  cried  Mr.  Mantalini,  "  interrupted ! "  and  whisk  went  the 
breakfast  knife  into  Mr.  Mantalini  s  dressing-eown  pocket,  while  Mr. 
Mantalini's  eyes  rolled  wildly,  and  his  hair  floating  in  wild  disorder, 
mingled  with  his  whiskers. 

^^  Alfred,"  cried  his  wife,  flinging  her  arms  about  him,  ^'  I  didn't 
mean  to  say  it,  I  didn't  mean  to  say  it." 

^^  Ruined!"  cried  Mr.  Mantalini  ^^  Have  I  brought  ruin  upon  the 
best  and  purest  creature  that  ever  blessed  a  demnition  vagabond! 
Demmit,  let  me  go."  At  this  crisis  of  his  ravings  Mr.  Mantalini  made 
a  pluck  at  the  break&st  knife,  and  being  restrained  by  his  wife's  grasp, 
attempted  to  dash  his  head  against  the  wall — ^taking  very  good  care  to 
be  at  least  six  feet  from  it,  however. 

^^  Compose  yourself,  my  own  angel,"  said  Madame.  "  It  was  nobody's 
faxHX ;  it  was  mine  as  much  as  yours,  we  shall  do  very  well  yet.  Come, 
Alfred,  come." 

Mr.  Mantalini  did  not  think  proper  to  come  to  all  at  once ;  but  after 
calling  several  times  for  poison,  and  requesting  some  lady  or  gentleman 
to  blow  his  brains  out,  gentler  feelings  came  upon  him,  and  he  wept 
pathetically.  In  this  softened  frtime  of  mind  he  did  not  oppose  the 
capture  of  the  knife — ^which,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  was  rather  glad  to  be 
lid  of^  as  an  inconvenient  and  dangerous  article  for  a  skirt  pocket — and 
flnally  he  suffered  himself  to  be  led  away  by  his  aflectionate  partner. 

After  a  delay  of  two  or  three  hours,  the  young  ladies  were  informed 
tliat  their  services  would  be  dispensed  with  until  farther  notice,  and 
^  the  expiration  of  two  days  the  name  of  Mantalini  appeared  in  the 
list  of  banknfpts :  Miss  Nickleby  receiving  an  intimation  per  post  on 
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thesame  momiii^,  that  thebntiness  would  be  in  fdtnzo  cairied  on  nnier 
the  name  of  Miss  Knag,  and  that  her  aasuftaace  would  no  longer  be 
required — a  piece  of  intelligence  with  which  Mrs.  Nicklebj  was  do 
sooner  made  acquainted,  than  that  good  lady  declared  she  had  ex- 
pected it  all  along,  and  cited  diyera  unknown  occasions  on  whidi  she 
had  prophesied  to  that  precise  eflfect. 

^^  And  I  say  again,"  remarked  Mrs.  Nickleby  (who,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  observe,  had  never  said  so  before),  ^^  I  say  a^ain,  that  a 
milliner's  and  dress-maker's  is  the  very  last  description  of  busmess,  Kate, 
that  you  should  have  thought  of  attaching  yourself  to.  I  don't  make  it 
a  reproach  to  you,  my  love ;  but  still  I  will  say,  that  if  you  had  con* 
suited  your  own  mother " 

"  Well,  well,  mama,"  said  Kate,  mildly ;  «  what  would  you  recom- 
mend now  ?  " 

^^  Recommend  \"  cried  Mrs.  Nickleby,  ^  isn't  it  obvious,  my  dear, 
that  of  all  occupations  in  this  world  for  a  young  lady  situated  as  you 
are,  that  of  companion  to  some  amiable  lady  is  the  very  thing  for 
which  your  education,  and  mannecs,  and  personal  appearance,  and 
everything  else,  exactly  qualify  you  ?  Did  you  never  hear  your  poor 
dear  papa  speak  of  the  young  lady  who  was  the  daughter 'of  the  old 
lady  who  boarded  in  the  same  house  that  he  boarded  in  once,  when  ha 
was  a  bachelor — ^what  was  her  name  again  ?  I  know  it  began  with  a 
B,  and  ended  with  a  g,  but  whether  it  was  Waters  or — ^no  it  couldn't 
have  been  that  either ;  but  whatever  her  name  was,  don't  you  know 
that  that  young  lady  went  as  companion  to  a  married  lady  who  died 
soon  afterwards,  and  that  she  married  the  husband,  and  had  one  of  the 
finest  little  boys  that  the  medical  man  had  ever  seen — all  within  eighteen 
months  ?" 

Kate  knew  perfectly  well  that  this  torrent  of  favourable  recollection 
was  occasioned  by  some  opening,  real  or  imaginary,  which  her  mother 
had  discovered  in  the  companionship  walk  of  life.  She  therefore  waited 
very  patiently  until  all  reminiscences  and  anecdotes,  bearing  or  not 
healing  upon  the  subject,  had  been  exhausted,  and  at  last  ventured  to 
inquire  what  discovery  had  been  made.  The  truth  then  came  out. 
Mrs.  Nickleby  had  that  morning  had  a  yesterday  newspaper  of  the 
very  first  respectability  from  the  public-house  where  tlie  porter  came 
f^m,  and  in  this  yesterday's  newspaper  was  an  advertisement,  couched 
in  the  purest  and  most  grammatical  English,  announcing  that  a  married 
lady  was  in  want  of  a  genteel  young  person  as  ccmipanion,  and  that 
the  manied  lady's  name  and  address  were  to  be  known  on  applicadon 
at  a  certain  library  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  therein  mentioned. 

*^  And  I  say,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Nickleby,  layin?  the  paper  down  in 
triumph,  ^^  that  if  your  uncle  don't  object,  it's  weU  w<Hrth  iht  triaL" 

Kate  was  too  sick  at  heart,  after  the  rough  jostling  she  had  already 
had  with  the  world,  and  really  cared  too  little  at  uie  moment  what 
ftte  was  reserved  for  her,  to  make  any  objection.  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby 
ofiered  none,  but  on  the  contrary  hiffhly  approved  of  the  su^Egestion ; 
neither  did  he  express  any  great  surprise  at  Madame  Mantalini's  swddea 
&ilnre,  indeed  it  would  have  bectt  strange  if  he  had^  inasmuch  as  it 
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Lad  been  procured  and  brought  about  chiefly  by  biiDielf.  So  the  name 
and  address  were  obtained  without  loss  of  time^  and  Miss  Nickleby 
ad  hat  nama  wait  off  m  ^fnest  ei  Mrs.  Wititterly,  of  Cadogan  Place, 
Slosne  Street,  thai  aame  forenoon. 

CWogan  Plaee  ia  the  one  slight  bond  that  joins  two:  great  extremes ; 
it  is  the  connec^ng  link  between  the  aristocoratic  paTemoits  of  Belgiaye 
Square  and  the  barbarism  ai  Chelsea.  It  is  in  Sloane  Street,  but  not 
of  it  The  people  in  Cadogan  Place  look  down  upon  Sloane  Street, 
tad  think  Biximpton  low.  They  afisci  lashion  too,  and  wonder  where 
ibe  New  Road  is.  Not  thai  liiey  daim  to  be  on  precisely  the  same 
footing  as  the  high  folks  of  Belgrave  Squai*e  and  Grosvenor  Place,  but 
that  they  stand  with  reference  to  them  rather  in  the  Kght  of  those 
illegitimate  children  of  the  great  who  are  content  to  boast  of  their 
eomiezions,  althongh  their  connexions  disaTow  them*  Wearing  as 
muoh  as  they  can  of  the  airs  and  semblances  of  loftiest  rank,  the  people 
of  Cadogan  Place  have  the  realities  of  middle  station.  It  is  the 
coodiMior  which  communicates  to  the  inhabitants  of  regions  beyond  its 
fioiit,  the  shock  of  pride  of  birth  and  rank,  which  it  has  not  within 
Mij  but  derives  from  a  fountain-head  beyond  ;  or,  like  the  ligament 
which  unites  the  Siamese  twins,  it  contains  something  of  the  life  and 
essence  of  two  distinct  bodies,  and  yet  belongs  to  neither. 

Upon  this  doubtful  sround  lired  Mrs.  Witittcrly,  and  at  Mrs. 
Wititterly's  door  Kate  Nickleby  knocked  with  trembUng  hand.  The 
door  was  opened  by  a  big  footman  with  his  head  floured,  or  chalked, 
or  pdated  in  some  way  (it  didn't  look  genuine  powder),  and  the 
big  footman,  receiving  the  card  of  introduction,  gave  it  to  a  little  page ; 
60  little  indeed  that  his  body  would  not  hold,  in  ordinary  array, 
the  number  of  small  buttons  which  are  indispensable  to  a  page's 
cogtume,  and  they  were  consequently  obliged  to  be  stuck  on  four 
abreast.  This  young  gentleman  took  the  card  up-stairs  on  a  salver,  and 
pending  his  return,  Kate  and  her  mother  were  shown  into  a  diniug- 
nom  of  rather  dirty  and  shabby  aspect,  and  so  comfortably  arranged 
as  to  be  adapted  to  almost  any  purpose  except  eating  and  drinking. 

Now,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  and  according  to  all  authentic 
^Inscriptions  of  high  life,  as  set  forth  m  books,  Mrs.  Wititterly  ought 
to  have  been  in  her  baudcnry  but  whether  it  was  that  Mr.  Wititterly 
^  at  that  moment  shaving  himself  in  the  boudoir  or  what  not,  certain 
it  is  thai  Mrs.  Wititterly  gave  audience  in  the  drawing-room,  where 
WIS  everything  proper  and  necessary,  including  curtains  and  fumi-'  ^ 
tme  cixvcrings  of  a  roseate  hue,  to  shed  a  delicate  bloom  on  Mrs. 
Wititterly's  complexion,  and  a  little  dog  to  snap  at  strangers'  legs  for 
Mia.  Wititterly's  amusement,  and  the  afore-mentioned  page,  to  hand 
chocolate  for  Mrs.  Wititterly's  lefireshmei^. 

The  lady  had  an  air  of  sweet  insipidity,  and  a  &ce  of  engaging 
piltness;  tiieve  was  a  faded  look  afoont  her,  and  about  the  furniture, 
and  aimit  the  bsnse  altogether.  She  was  reelining  on  a  sofa  m  such  a 
^  nnsfaidied  sttitade^  thai  she  OMght  have  been  taken  for  an  aetress 
*Bictdy  fer  tha  first  scene  m  a  ballet^  and  only  waiting  for  the  dmp 
cwtain  to  go  up. 

"Place  chairs." 
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The  page  placed  them. 

^^  Leave  the  room,  Alphonse." 

The  paee  left  it ;  but  if  ever  there  were  an  Alphonae  who  cttried 
plain  BUI  m  his  face  and  figure,  that  page  was  the  boy. 

^^  I  have  ventured  to  caU,  ma'am,"  said  Kate,  after  a  few  secondB  of 
awkward  silence,  '^  from  having  seen  your  advertisement." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Wititterly,  "  one  of  my  people  put  it  in  the 
paper. — Yes." 

^^  I  thought,  perhaps,"  said  Kate,  modestly,  ^'  that  if  you  had  not 
already  made  a  final  choice,  you  would  forgive  my  troubling  you  with 
an  application." 

Yes,"  drawled  Mrs.  Wititterly  again. 

If  you  have  already  made  a  selection " 

Oh  dear  no,"  interrupted  the  lady,  ^*  I  am  not  so  easily  suited. 
I  really  don't  know  what  to  say.  You  have  never  been  a  companion 
before,  have  you?" 

Mrs.  Nickleby,  who  had  been  eagerly  watching  her  importunity, 
came  dexterously  in  before  Kate  coula  reply.  ^*  Not  to  any  stranger, 
ma'am,"  said  the  good  lady ;  ^^  but  she  has  been  a  companion  to  me  for 
some  years.     I  am  her  mother,  ma'am." 

Oh  !"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly,  "  I  apprehend  you." 
I  assure  you,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  ^^that  I  very  little 
thought  at  one  time  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  my  daughter  to  go 
out  mto  the  world  at  all,  for  her  poor  dear  papa  was  an  independent 
gentleman,  and  would  have  been  at  this  moment  if  he  had  but.  listened 
m  time  to  my  constant  entreaties  and " 

^'  Dear  mama,"  said  Kate,  in  a  low  voice. 

^^  My  dear  Kate,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  speak,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
^  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  explaining  to  this  lady         " 

^'  I  think  it  is  almost  unnecessary,  mama." 

And  notwithstanding  all  the  frowns  and  winks  with  which  Mrs. 
Nickleby  intimated  that  she  was  going  to  say  something  which  would 
clench  the  business  at  once,  Kate  maintained  her  point  by  an  expressive 
look,  and  for  once  Mrs.  Nickleby  was  stopped  upon  the  very  brink  of 
an  oration. 

^'  What  are  your  accomplishments  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Wititterly,  with 
her  eyes  shut. 

Kate  blushed  as  she  mentioned  her  principal  acquirements,  and  Mrs. 
Nickleby  checked  them  all  off,  one  by  one,  on  her  fingers,  having  cal- 
culated the  number  before  she  came  out.  Luckily  the  two  calculations 
agreed,  so  Mrs.  Nickleby  had  no  excuse  for  talking. 

"  You  are  a  good  temper  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Wititterly,  opening  her  eyes 
for  an  instant,  and  shutting  them  again. 

^'  I  hope  so,"  rejoined  Kate. 

^^  And  have  a  highly  respectable  reference  for  everything,  have  you  ?" 

Kate  replied  thf^  she  had,  and  laid  her  uncle's  card  upon  the  table. 

^^  Have  the  goodness  to  draw  your  chair  a  little  nearer,  and  let  me 
look  at  you/'  said  Mrs.  Wititterly;  '^  I  am  so  very  near-sighted  that  I 
can't  quite  discern  your  features." 
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Kate  complied,  though  not  without  some  embanassment,  with  this 
reqaeel,  and  Mrs.  Wititterly  took  a  languid  survey  of  her  countenance, 
which  ksted  some  two  or  three  minutes. 

'^  I  like  your .  appearance,'*  said  that  lady,  ringing  a  little  bell. 
'*  Alphonse,  requ^  your  master  to  come  here." 

The  page  disappeiEured  on  this  errand,  and  after  a  short  intGnral^ 
doling  which  not  a  word  was  spoken  on  either  side,  opened  the  door 
fat  an  important  gentleman  of  about  eight-and-thirty,  of  rather  plebeiaa 
coontenance  and  with  a  vary  light  hoftd  of  hair,  who  leant  over  Mrs. 
Wititterly  for  a  little  time,  and  conversed  with  her  in  whispers. 

^Oh!"  he  said,  turning  round,  ^^yes.  This  is  a  most  important 
matter.  Mrs.  Wititterly  is  of  a  very  excitable  nature,  very  delicateti 
very  fragile ;  a  hothouse  plant,  an  exotic." 

^  Oh !  Henry,  my  dear,"  interposed  Mrs.  Wititterly. 

^^  You  are  my  love,  you  know  you  are  ;  one  breath—"  said  Mr.  W., 
bbwinff  an  imaginary  feather  away.     *'*'  Pho !  you're  gone." 

The  lady  sighed. 

"  Your  soul  is  too  large  for  your  body,",  said  Mr.  Wititterly. 
^^  Your  intellect  wears  you  out ;  all  the  medical  men  say  so ;  you 
know  that  there  is  not  a  physician  who  is  not  proud  of  being  called  in 
to  you.  What  is  their  unanimous  decbutation  ?  ^  My  dear  doctor,' 
said  I  to  Sir  Tumley  Snuffim,  in  this  very  room,  the  very  last  time  he 
came.  ^  My  dear  doctor,  what  is  my  wife's  complaint  ?  Tell  me  all. 
I  can  bear  it.  Is  it  nerves  ? '  *  My  dear  fellow,'  he  said,  ^  be  proud 
of  that  woman ;  make  much  of  her ;  she  is  an  ornament  to  the  fashion- 
able world,  and  to  you.  Her  complaint  is  soul.  It  swells,  expands, 
dilates — ^the  blood  fires,  the  pulse  quickens,  the  excitement  increases^- 
Whew ! ' "  Here  Mr.  Wititterly,  who,  in  the  ardour  of  his  description, 
had  flourished  his  right  hand  to  within  something  less  than  an  inch  of 
Mrs.  Nickleby's  bonnet,  drew  it  hastily  back  again,  and  blew  his  nose 
as  fiercely  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  some  violent  machinery. 

^^  You  make  me  out  worse  than  I  am,  Henry,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly, 
vrith  a  faint  smile. 

^'  I  do  not,  Julia,  I  do  not,"  said  Mr.  W.  ^^  The  society  in  which 
you  move — ^necessarily  move,  from  your  station,  connexion,  and  endow- 
ments— ^is  one  vortex  and  whirlpool  of  the  most  frightful  excitement. 
Bless  my  heart  and  body,  can  I  ever  forget  the  night  you  danced 
with  the  baronet's  nephew,  at  the  election  ball,  at  Exeter  1  It  vnis 
tremendous." 

^^  I  always  suffer  for  these  triumphs  afterwards,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly. 

^  And  for  that  very  reason,"  rejoined  her  husband,  ^*  you  must  have 
a  companion,  in  whom  there  is  great  gentleness,  great  sweetness,  ex- 
cesrive  sympathy,  and  perfect  repose." 

Here  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wititterly,  who  had  talked  rather  at  the 
Nicklebys  than  to  each  other,  left  off  speaking,  and  looked  at  their  two 
hearers,  with  an  expression  of  ooimtenance  wnich  seemed  to  say  ^^  What 

do  you  think  of  all  that ! " 
^  Mrs.  Wititterly,"  said  her  husband,   addressing  himself  to  Mrs. 

Kickleby,  ^^  is  sought  after  and  courted  by  glittering  crowds,  and  bril- 
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^  The  nobility,  my  love,"  interpoeed  Mra.  Witittflrly. 

'^  The  nobility,  of  eoune,"  said  Mr.  Wititteriy.  ^^  And  tlie  military. 
She  forms  and  expresses  an  immense  Taiiety  of  epimeiB,  on  an  immense 
-vnriety  of  subjects.  If  some  people  in  pabltc  life  were  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  tV'ititteri/s  real  opinion  of  them,  they  would  not  hold  their  hesdi 
perhaips  quite  as  high  as  they  do." 

^  Hush,  Henry,    said  the  lady  ;  '^  this  is  scarcely  fatr." 

*'  I  mention  no  names,  Julia,"  replied  Mr.  Wititteriy ;  ^  and  nobody 
is  injured.  I  merely  mcaition  the  circumstance  to  show  that  you  are  no 
ordinary  person ;  that  there  is  a  constant  friction  popetually  going  on 
between  your  mind  and  your  body ;  and  that  you  nrost  be  soothed  and 
tended.  Now  let  me  hear  dispassionately  and  calmly,  what  are  this 
yoong  lad/s  qualifications  for  the  office." 

In  obedience  to  this  request,  the  qualificatioos  were  all  gone 
through  again,  with  the  addition  of  many  interruptions  and  cross- 
questionings  firom  Mr.  Wititteriy.  It  was  finally  ananged  that 
inquiries  iSiould  be  made,  and  a  decisive  answer  addressed  to  Miss 
Nickleby,  under  cover  to  her  uncle,  within  two  days.  These  conditions 
agreed  upon,  the  page  showed  them  down  as  far  as  the  staircase  window, 
and  the  big  footman  relieving  guard  at  that  point  piloted  them  in 
perfect  safety  to  the  street-^oor. 

"  They  are  very  distinguished  people,  evidently,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
as  she  took  her  daughter's  arm.  ^^  What  a  superior  person  Mrs. 
Wititteriy  is ! " 

^*  Do  you  think  so,  mama  ?  "  wavall  Kate's  reply. 

'^  Why  who  can  help  thinking  so,  Kate,  my  love  ?  "  rejoined  her 
mother.  ^  She  is  pale,  though,  and  looks  much  exhausted.  I  hope 
she  may  not  be  wearing  herself  out,  but  I  am  very  much  afraid. " 

These  consideraticHis  led  the  deep-sighted  lady  into  a  calculation  of 
the  probable  duration  of  Mrs.  Wititterly's  Hfe,  and  the  chances  of  the 
disconsolate  widower  bestowing  his  hand  on  her  daughter.  Before  reach- 
ing home,  she  had  freed  Mr&  Wititterl/s  soul  firom  all  bodily  restraint, 
married  Kate  with  great  q)lendour  at  Saint  Gkoige's  Hanover  Square  ; 
and  only  left  undecided  the  minor  question  whether  a  splendid  French- 
polished  mahogany  bedstead  should  be  erected  for  herself  in  the  two^pair 
badt  of  the  house  in  Cadogan  Place,  or  in  the  three-pair  front,  between 
which  apartments  she  could  not  quite  balance  the  advantages,  and 
therefore  adjusted  the  question  at  last,  by  determining  to  leave  it  to  the 
decision  of  her  son-in-law.  ( 

The  inqnbnes  were  made.  The  answ^ — ^not  to  Kate's  rery  great 
joy — was  favourable ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  week  she  betook  her- 
sstf,  with  all  her  moveables  and  valuables,  to  Mrs.  Wititterl/s  mansion, 
'wbere  for  the  present  we  will  teave  her. 
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FCntTinfB.  HB  ■fOOUlVTBBS  MR.  TINCBirT  CBITMMLBi ;  AUD  l?SO 
BB  WAS  K  HBRKM   MADB  MAllIFBSr. 

Thb  whde  capital  which  Nicholas  found  himself  entitled  to^  either 
ii  pottession,  leycisioii,  remaader,  or  expectancy,  after  paying  his  real 
and  lettlmg  with  the  broker  firom  whom  he  had  hired  his  poor  fumiture^ 
did  not  exceed  by  more  than  a  few  halfpence  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings. 
And  jet  he  hailed  the  monnng  on  which  he  had  resolved  to  quit  London 
^th  a  light  heart,  and  sprang  from  his  bed  with  an  elasticity  of  spirit 
which  is  happily  the  lot  of  young  persons,  or  the  worid  would  neYcr  be 
stocked  with  old  ones. 

It  was  a  oold,  dry,  foggy  morning  in  early  spring ;  a  few  meagre 
abadowB  flitted  to  and  fro  in  the  misty  streets^  and  occasionally  there 
loomed  through  the  dull  Tapour  the  heavy  outline  of  some  hackney- 
ooach  wending  homewards,  which  drawing  slowly  nearer,  rolled  jangling 
V)  scJEittering  the  thin  crust  of  firost  from  its  whitened  roof,  and  soon 
was  lost  again  in  the  doud.  At  intervals  were  heard  the  tread  of  slip- 
shod ieety  and  the  chilly  cry  of  the  poor  sweep  as  he  crept  shivering  to 
his  early  toil ;  the  heavy  footfall  of  the  ofiEicial  watcher  of  the  night 
pacing  slowly  up  and  down  and  cursing  the  tardy  hours  that  still  inter- 
vened between  him  and  sleep :  the  rumbling  ef  ponderous  carts  and 
waggons,  the  roll  of  the  lighter  vehicles  whidi  carried  buyers  and  sellers 
to  the  different  markets:  the  sound  of  ineffectual  knocking  at  the  doom 
of  heavy  sleepers — ^all  these  noises  fell  upon  the  ear  from  time  to  time, 
hot  all  seemed  muffled  by  the  fog,  and  to  be  rendered  almost  as  indis- 
tiact  to  the  ear  as  was  every  object  to  the  sight.  The  sluggish  dark- 
Beti  thickened  as  the  day  came  on ;  and  those  who  had  the  courage  to 
nae  and  peep  at  the  gloomy  street  from  their  curtained  windows,  crept 
kdc  to  bed  again,  arc  coiled  themselves  up  to  sleep. 

Before  even  these  indications  of  approaching  morning  were  rife  in 
busy  London,  Nicholas  had  made  his  way  alone  to  the  ctty,  and  stood 
beneath  the  windows  of  his  mother's  house.  It  was  dull  and  bare  to  see, 
Init  it  had  light  and  life  for  him ;  for  there  was  at  least  one  heart 
within  its  old  walls  to  which  insult  or  dishonour  would  bring  the  same 
blood  rushing  that  flowed  in  his  own  veins. 

He  crossed  the  road,  and  raised  his  eyes  to  the  window  of  the  room 
^[faers  he  knew  his  sister  slept.  It  was  closed  and  dark.  ^^  Poor 
gBt,"  thought  Nicholas,  ^  she  little  thinks  who  lingers  here ! " 

He  lostel  again,  and  felt  for  the  UKHnent  almost  vexed  that  Kate 
^w  not  then  to  exchange  one  word  at  parting.  ^  Good  Qod  I "  h^ 
^^nffht,  suddenly  cosxeeting  himself,  *^  what  a  boy  I  am  I " 

""itisbet^rasiiisy"  sMd  Nichokst,  after  he  had  loonged  oa  a  few^ 
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paces  and  returned  to  the  same  spot.  *^  When  I  left  them  before,  and 
could  have  said  eood  bye  a  thousand  times  if  I  had  chosen,  I  spared 
them  the  pain  of  leave-taking,  and  why  not  now  ?"  As  he  spoke,  some 
fancied  motion  of  the  curtain  ahnost  persuaded  him,  for  the  instant,  tbat 
Kate  was  at  the  window,  and  bj  one  of  those  strange  contradictiona 
of  feeling  which  are  common  to  us  all,  he  shrunk  involuntarily  into  a 
door-way,  that  she  might  not  see  him.  He  smiled  at  his  own  weak- 
ness ;  said  ^'  God  bless  them !"  and.  walked  away  with  a  lighter  step. 

Smike  was  anxiously  expecting  him  when  he  reached  his  old  lodgings, 
and  so  was  Newman,  who  had  expended  a  day's  income  in  a  can  of  rum 
and  milk  to  prepare  them  for  the  journey.  They  had  tied  up  the 
l^gK^9  Smike  shouldered  it,  and  away  they  went,  vnth  Newman 
Noegs  in  company,  for  he  had  insisted  on  walking  as  far  as  he  could 
with  them,  over-night. 

^^  Which  way  ?"  asked  Newman,  wistfully. 

^^  To  Kingston  first,"  replied  Nicholas. 

*'*'  And  where  afterwards  ? "  asked  Newman.  ^^  Why  won't  you 
tell  me?" 

^^  Because  I  scarcely  know  myiaelC^  good  friend,"  rejoined  Nicholas, 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder ;  '^  and  if  I  did,  I  have  neither  plan 
nor  prospect  yet,  and  might  shift  my  quarters  a  hundred  times  before 
yovL  could  possibly  communicate  with  me." 

^*  I  am  afraid  you  have  some  deep  scheme  in  your  head,"  said 
Newman,  doubtfully. 

^^  So  deep,"  replied  his  young  friend,  *^  that  even  I  can't  fathom  it. 
Whatever  I  resolve  upon,  depend  upon  it  I  will  write  you  soon." 

"  You  won't  forget  ?  "  said  Newman. 

^^  I  am  not  very  likely  to,"  rejoined  Nicholas.  *^  I  have  not  so  many 
friends  that  I  shall  grow  confused  among  the  number,  and  forget  my 
beet  one." 

Occupied  in  such  discourse  as  this  they  walked  on  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  as  they  might  have  done  for  a  couple  of  days  if  Nicholas  had 
not  sat  himself  down  on  a  stone  by  the  vray-side,  and  resolutely  declared 
his  intention  of  not  moving  another  step  until  Newman  Nogga  turned 
back.  Having  pleaded  ineffectually  first  for  another  half  mile,  and 
afterwards  for  another  quarter,  Newman  was  fain  to  comply,  and  to 
shape  his  course  towards  Golden  Square,  after  interchanging  many 
hearty  and  affectionate  farewells,  and  many  times  turning  back  to  wave 
his  hat  to  the  two  wayfarers  when  they  had  become  mere  specks  in  the 
distance. 

^^  Now  listen  to  me,  Smike,"  said  Nicholas,  as  they  trudged  with 
stout  hearts  onwards.     ^^  We  are  bound  for  Portsmouth." 

Smike  nodded  hb  head  and  smiled,  but  expressed  no  other  emotion  ; 
for  whether  they  had  been  bound  for  Portsmouth  or  Port  Boyal  would 
have  been  alike  to  him,  so  they  had  been  bound  together. 

^^  I  don't  know  much  of  these  matters,"  resumed  Nicholas  ;  ^^  but 
Portsmouth  is  a  sea-port  town,  and  if  no  other  employment  is  to  be 
obtained,  I  should  think  we  might  get  on  board  of  some  ship.  I  am 
young  and  active,  and  could  be  useful  in  many  ways.     So  could  you." 


*'  I  hope  80,*  replied  Smike.    **'  When  I  was  at  tbat— -jron  know 

where  I  meaii  ?  " 
"  Yes,  I  know,**  said  Nicholas.     ^  You  needn't  name  the  place." 
^  WeU,  when  I  was  there,"  resamed  Smike ;  his  eyes  sparkling  at 

the  prospect  of  displaying  his  abilities ;  ^^  I  could  milk  a  cow,  and 

groom  a  hone  with  anybody." 

**'  Ha ! "  said  Nicholas,  grayely.  ^^  I  am  afraid  they  don't  usually 
keep  many  animals  of  either  kind  on  board  ship,  and  even  when  they 
laye  horses,  that  they  are  not  Tery  particular  about  rubbing  them 
down ;  still  you  can  learn  to  do  something  else,  you  know.  Where 
there's  a  will,  there's  a  way." 

"  And  I  am  very  willing,"  said  Smike,  brightening* up  again. 

*^  God  knows  you  are,"  fejoined  Nicholas ;  '^  and  if  you  fail,  it  shall 
go  hard  but  111  do  enough  for  us  both." 

^  Do  we  go  all  the  way  to-day?"  asked  Smike,  after  a  short  silence. 

^  That  would  be  too  severe  a  trial,  even  for  your  willing  legs,"  said 

Nicholas,  with  a  sood-humoured  smile.     '^  No.     Godalmmg  is  some 

thirty  and  odd  miles  from  London — as  I  found  from  a  map  I  borrowed 

;  --and  I  purpose  to  rest  there.    We  must  push  on  again  to-morrow,  for 

I  wears  not  rich  enough  to  loiter.     Let  me  relieve  you  of  that  bundle, 

come." 

"  No,  no,"  rejoined  Smike,  fulling  back  a  few  steps.  ^^  Don't  ask 
me  togive  it  up  to  you." 

«  Why  not  ?  "  asked  Nicholas. 

*^  Let  me  do  something  for  you,  at  least,"  said  Smike.  *^  You  will 
nerer  let  me  serve  you  as  I  ought.  You  will  never  know  how  I  think, 
day  and  night,  of  ways  to  please  you." 

*'  You  are  a  foolish  fellow  to  say  it,  for  I  know  it  well,  and  see  it, 
or  I  should  be  a  blind  and  senseless  beast,"  rejoined  Nicholas.  ^^  Let 
me  ask  you'  a  question  while  I  think  of  it,  and  there  is  no  one  by,"  he 
added,  looking  him  steadily  in  the  face.  ^  Have  you  a  good  memory?" 

^  I  don't  know,"  said  Smike,  shaking  his  head  sorrowfrilly.  ^^  I 
think  I  had  once ;  but  it's  all  gone  now— all  gone." 

*^  Why  do  you  think  you  had  once  ? "  asked  Nicholas,  turning 
qoickly  upon  him  as  though  the  answer  in  some  way  helped  out  the 
porport  of  his  question. 

^  Because  I  could  remember  when  I  was  a  child,"  said  Smike,  ''  but 
that  is  very,  very  long  ago,  or  at  least  it  seems  so.  I  was  always  con- 
ioaed  and  giddy  at  that  place  you  took  me  from ;  and  could  never 
remember,  and  sometimes  couldn't  even  understand  what  they  said  to 
nie.    I — ^let  me  see-— let  me  see." 

^  You  are  wandering  now,"  said  Nicholas,  touching  him  on  the  arm. 

^  No,"  replied  his  companion,  with  a  vacant  look.  ^*  I  was  only 
thinking  how ."    He  shivered  involuntarily  as  he  spoke. 

^  Think  no  more  of  that  place,  for  it  is  all  over,"  retorted  Nicholas, 
bong  his  eye  full  upon  that  of  his  companion,  which  was  fast  settling 
mto  an  unmeaning  stupified  gaze,  once  habitual  to  him,  and  common 
even  then.     "  What  of  the  first  day  you  went  to  Yorkshh«  ?  " 

''Ehr  cried  the  lad. 
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^  Tkai  wflB  before  jtm  hegut  to  lose  jour  rBcoUeetioR,  yvH  Imow," 
said  Nicholas  quietly.     ^^  Was  the  weather  hot  or  cold  ?  " 

^  Wet,"  replied  the  boy.  ^  Tery  wet.  I  have  al  wwp«  said  when  it 
xmined  haid  that  it  was  like  the  night  I  came :  and  they  used  to  crowd 
round  and  langh  to  sea  me  cry  whoi  the  rain  fell  heavily.  It  wai  like 
a  child  they  said,  and  that  made  me  think  of  it  more.  I  tamed  cold  sU 
over  sometimes^  for  I  conld  see  myself  aa  I  was  ihen,  coming  in  at  the 
very  same  door." 

**  As  joa  were  then,**  sepeated  Nicholas,  with  assamed  oarslessnesB; 
**  How  was  that  ?  " 

^^  Such  a  little  creature,*'  said  Smike,^^  that  they  might  hare  had  pitj 
and  mercy  upon  me,  only  to  remember  it." 

^  You  didn't  find  your  way  there  alone ! "  remarked  Nieholas. 

**  No,"  rejoined  Smike,  "  oh  no." 

**  Who  was  with  yon  ?  ** 

"•  A  man — a  dark  withered  man ;  I  have  heard  them  say  so  at  the 
school,  and  I  remembered  that  before.  I  was  elad  to  leave  him,  I 
was  afraid  of  him ;  but  th^  made  me  more  afraid  of  them,  and  used 
me  harder  too." 

*^  Look  at  me,"  said  Nicholas,  wishing  to  sttract  his  full  attention. 
*^ There;  don't  turn  away.     Do  you  remember  no  woman,  no  kind' 
gentle  woman,  who  hung  over  you  once,  and  kissed  your  lips,  and 
called  you  her  child  ?  " 

*^  No,^"  said  the  poor  creature,  shaking  his  head,  *^  no,  never." 

^  Nor  any  house  but  that  house  in  Yorkshire  ?  " 

^  No,'*  rejoined  ihe  youth,  with  a  melancholy  look  :  *^  a  room — ^I 
remember  I  slept  in  a  room,  a  large  lonesome  room  at  the  top  of  a 
house,  where  there  was  a  trap-door  in  the  ceiling.  I  have  covered  my; 
head  with  the  clothes  often,  not  to  see  it,  for  it  firightened  me,  a 
young  child  with  no  one  near  at  night,  and  I  used  to  wvoder  what  was 
on  the  other  side.  There  was  a  clock  too,  an  old  clock,  in  one  comer,  j 
I  remember  that.  I  have  never  forgotten  that  room,  for  when  I  havei 
terrible  dreams,  it  comes  back  just  as  it  was.  I  see  things  and  people  | 
m  it  that  I  had  never  seen  then,  but  there  is  the  room  just  as  it  usedi 
to  be ;  that  never  changes." 

^'  Will  you  let  me  take  the  bundle  now  ? "  asked  Nidiolas,  abruptly 
changing  the  theme. 

^^  No, '  said  Smike,.  ^^  no.     Come,  let  us  walk  on." 

He  quickened  his  pace  as  he  said  this,  apparently  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  had  been  standing  still  during  the  whole  of  the  previons 
dialogue.  Nicholas  marked  him  closely,  and  every  word  of  this  con- 
versation reuKuned  indelibly  ^tened  in  his  memory. 

It  was  by  this  time  witiiin  an  hour  of  noon,  and  although  a  dense 
vapour  still  enveloped  the  city  they  had  left  as  if  the  very  breath  ol 
its  busy  people  hung  over  their  schemes  of  gain  and  profit  and  found 
greater  attraction  there  than  in  the  quiet  region  above,  in  the  open 
country  it  was  clear  and  fiiir.  Occasionally  in  some  low  spots  they  came 
upon  patches  of  mist  which  the  sun  had  not  yet  driven  from  theit 
strongholds ;  but  these  were  soon  passed,  and  as  tk«f  laboured  np  the 
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hSk  1)e}roiid^  it  me  pleasani  to  look  dtnm  nnd  see  how  the  etuggiah 
DIM  rolled  faewilj  off  befon  the  cheering  uiflBeDoe  of  day.  A  broftd 
fine  honest  san  lighted  up  the  czeeB  peetmes  and  dinpled  water  with 
Ihe  aemblmee  of  sniiinier,  while  it  left  the  tray^krs  all  the  myisoratii^ 
ireshiieas  of  that  early  iime  of  year.  The  groiud  seemed  elaetie  uader 
their  feet;  the  theep-belle  were  nmaic  to  their  ears ;  and  exhilarated  by 
exercise,  and  stimulated  by  hope^  they  pushed  onwards  wkh  the  strengUi 
of  lions. 

The  day  wore  on,  and  aU  thew  bright  colours  subsided,  and  assumed 
a  qnieter  tint,  like  young  hopes  softened  down  by  time,  er  youthfol 
features  by  degrees  resolving  into  the  calm  and  serenity  of  age.  But 
thej  were  scarcely  less  beaniifiil  in  their  slow  decline  than  they  had 
beoi  in  their  prime ;  for  natnre  gives  to  every  time  and  season  some 
beaaties  of  its  own,  and  from  morning  to  night,  as  from  the  cradle  to 
tbs  grave,  is  but  a  sneoession  of  changes  so  gentle  and  easy,  that  we 
can  scarcely  mark  their  progress. 

To  Qodalming  they  came  at  last,  and  here  they  bargained  for  two 
bamble  beds,  and  slept  soundly.  In  the  morning  they  were  astir» 
though  not  quite  so  early  as  the  sun,  and  agun  afo^ ;  if  not  with  aU 
tiie  freshness  of  yesterday,  still  with  enough  of  hope  and  spirit  to  bear 
tbem  cheerily  on. 

It  was  a  harder  day's  journey  than  that  they  had  already  performed, 
ibrthere  were  long  and  weary  hiUs  to  dimb ;  and  in  journeys,  as  in  lifo^ 
it  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  go  down  hill  than  up.  However,  they  kept 
on  with  unabated  perseverance,  and  the  hill  has  not  yet  lifted  its  fooe 
to  heaven  that  perseverance  will  not  gain  the  summit  of  at  last. 

They  walked  upon  the  rim  of  the  Devil's  Punch  Bowl,  and  Smike 
Ivtened  with  greedy  interest  as  Nicliolas  read  the  inscription  upon  the 
stone  which,  reared  upon  that  wild  spot,  tells  of  a  foul  and  treacherous 
murder  committed  there  by  night.  The  grass  on  which  they  stood 
had  once  been  dyed  with  gore,  and  the  blood  of  the  murdered  man 
had  run  down,  drop  by  drop,  into  the  hollow  which  gives  the  place  its 
name.  «'  The  Devil's  Bowl,"  thought  Nicholas,  as  he  looked  into  the 
void, «« never  held  fitter  liquor  than  that ! " 

Onward  they  kept  with  steady  purpose,  and  entered  at  length  upon 
»  wide  and  spacious  tract  of  downs,  with  every  variety  of  little  hill 
and  plain  to  change  thdr  verdant  surface.  Here,  there  shot  up  almost 
perpendicularly  into  the  sky  a  height  so  steep,  as  to  be  hardly  acces- 
<ihle  to  any  but  the  dieep  and  goats  that  fed  upon  its  sides,  and 
^here  stood  a  huge  mound  of  green,  sloping  and  tapering  off  so  deli* 
fMjy  and  merging  so  gently  into  the  level  ground,  that  you  could 
icttce  define  its  limits.  HiUs  swelling  above  each  other,  and  undula- 
tions shapely  and  uneouth,  smooth  and  rugged,  graceful  and  grotesque, 
thrown  negligently  side  by  side,  botmded  the  view  in  each  direction ; 
while  frequently,  with  unexpected  noise,  there  uprose  from  the  ground 
» flight  of  crows,  who,  cawing  and  wheeting  round  the  nearest  hills, 
at  if  uncertain  of  their  coune,  suddenly  poised  themsdves  upon  the 
wing  and  skimmed  down  the  leiD|[  vista  of  some  openii^  valley  with  the 
•peed  el  very  light  itself. 
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By  decrees  the  prospect  receded  more  and  more  on  either  hand,  and 
as  they  had  been  shut  out  from  rich  and  extensive  scenery,  so  they 
emei^ed  once  again  upon  the  open  country.  The  knowledge  that  they 
were  drawing  near  their  phice  of  destination,  gave  them  fmh  courage 
to  proceed ;  out  the  way  had  been  difficult,  and  they  had  loitered  on 
the  road,  and  Smike  was  tired.  Thus  twilight  had  already  closed  in, 
when  they  turned  off  the  path  to  the  door  of  a  road-dde  inn,  yet 
twelve  miles  short  of  Portsmouth. 

^^  Twelve  miles,"  said  Nicholas,  leaning  with  both  hands  on  his 
stick,  and  looking  doubtfully  at  Smike. 

*'  Twelve  long  miles,"  repeated  the  landlord. 

**  Is  it  a  good  road  ?  "  inquired  Nicholas. 

^^  Very  bad,"  said  the  landlord.  As  of  course,  being  a  landlord,  he 
would  say. 

^^  I  want  to  get  on,"  observed  Nicholas,  hesitating.  *^  I  scarcely  know 
what  to  do." 

"  Don't  let  me  influence  you,"  rejoined  the  landlord.  "  /  wouldn't 
go  on  if  it  was  me." 

"  Wouldn't  you  ?  "  asked  Nicholas,  with  the  same  uncertainty. 

"  Not  if  I  knew  when  I  was  well  off,"  said  the  landlord.  And 
having  said  it  he  pulled  up  his  apron,  put  his  hands  into  his  pockets, 
and  takine  a  step  or  two  outside  the  door,  looked  down  the  dark  road 
with  an  assumption  of  great  indifference. 

A  glance  at  the  toil- worn  face  of  Smike  determined  Nicholas,  so  with- 
out any  further  consideration  he  made  up  his  mind  to  stay  where 
he  was. 

:  The  landlord  led  them  into  the  kitchen,  and  as  there  was  a  good  fire 
he.  remarked  that  it  was  very  cold.  If  there  had  happened  to  be  a  bad 
one  he  would  have  observed  that  it  was  very  warm. 

"  What  can  you  give  us  for  supper  ? "  was  Nicholas's  natural 
question. 

"  Why— what  would  you  like  ?  "  was  the  landlord's  no  less  natural 
answer. 

Nicholas  suggested  cold  meat,  but  there  was  no  cold  meat — ^poached 
eggs,  but  there  were  no  eggs — mutton  chops,  but  there  wasn't  a  mutton 
chop  within  three  miles,  though  there  had  been  more  last  week  than 
they  knew  what  to  do  with,  and  would  be  an  extraordinary  supply  the 
day  after  to-morrow. 

"  Then,"  said  Nicholas,  "  I  must  leave  it  entirely  to  you,  as  I  would 
have  done  at  first  if  you  had  allowed  me." 

«  Why,  then  I'U  tell  you  what,"  rejoined  the  landlord.  "  There's  a 
gentleman  in  the  parlour  that's  ordei^  a  hot  beef-steak  pudding  and 
potatoes  at  nine.  There's  more  of  it  than  he  can  manage,  and  I  have 
very  little  doubt  that  if  I  ask  leave,  you  can  sup  with  him.  I'll  do  that 
in  a  minute." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Nicholas,  detaining  him.  "  I  would  rather  not.  I — 
at  least — ^pshaw !  why  cannot  I  speak  out.  Here ;  you  see  that  I  am 
travelling  in  a  very  humble  manner,  and  have  made  my  way  hither  on 
foot.     It  is  more  than  probable,  I  think,  that  the  gentleman  may  not 
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tdjA  mj  oompanjr ;  and  although  I  am  the  diuijr  figure  yon  «ee,  I  am 

too  proud  to  thmst  myself  into  his.** 
^  Loid  loTe  you,"  said  the  landlord,  ^  it's  only  Hr.  Cmmmles;  he 

isn't  particular." 
<<  Is  he  not  ?  "  asked  Nicholas,  on  whose  mind,  to  tell  the  truth,  thd 

prospect  of  the  savoury  pudding  was  making  some  impression. 
^  Not  he,"  replied  the  landlora.     ^'  Hell  like  your  way  of  talking,  t 

bow.    But  we'll  soon  see  all  about  that.     Just  wait  a  minute." 
The  landlord  hurried  into  the  parlour  without  staying  for  further 

pennission,  nor  did  Nicholas  strive  to  prevent  him :  wisely  considering 

thai  supper  under  the  circumstances  was  too  serious  a  matter  to  trifle 

with.    It  was  not  long  before  the  host  returned  in  a  condition  of  much 

ndtemeut. 
^  All  right,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice.     ^^  I  knew  he  would.  "  You'll 

tte  something  rather  worth  seeing  in  there,     Eood,  how  they  are  a 

going  of  it  I " 
There  was  no  time  to  inquire  to  what  this  exclamation,  which  was 

delivered  in  a  very  rapturous  tone,  referred,  for  he  had  already  thrown 

open  the  door  of  the  room ;  into  which  Nicholas,  followed  by  Smike 
with  the  bundle  on  his  shoulder  (he  carried  it  about  with  him  as  vigi-^ 
lantly  as  if  it  had  been  a  purse  of  gold),  straightway  repaired. 

Nicholas  was  prepared  for  somethmg  odd,  but  not  for  something  quite 
80  odd  as  the  sight  he  encountered.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  room 
were  a  couple  of  boys,  one  of  them  very  tall  and  the  other  very  short,  both 
dressed  as  sailors — or  at  least  as  theatrical  sailors,  with  belts,  buckles, 
pigtails,  and  pistols  complete — ^fighting  what  is  called  in  play-bills  a 
terrific  combat  with  two  of  those  short  broad-swords  with  basket  hilts 
which  are  conunonly  used  at  our  minor  theatres.  The  short  boy  had 
g»ned  a  great  advantage  over  the  tall  boy,  who  was  reduced  to  mortal 
stiait,  ana  both  were  overlooked  by  a  large  heavy  man,  perched  against 
the  comer  of  a  table,  who  emphatically  adjured  them  to  strike  a  little 
more  fire  out  of  the  swords,  and  they  couldn't  fail  to  bring  the  house 
down  on  the  very  first  night. 

^.Mr.  Yincent  Crummies,"  said  the  landlord  with  an  air  of  great 
deference.     *'  This  is  the  young  gentleman." 

Hr.  Yincent  Crummies  received  Nicholas  with  an  inclination  of  the 
head,  something  between  the  courtesy  of  a  Roman  emperor  and  the 
Qod  of  a  pot  companion ;  and  bade  the  landlord  shut  the  door  and 
^i^gone. 

^  There's  a  picture,"  said  Mr.  Crummies,  motioning  Nicholas  not  to 
advance  and  spoil  it.  ^^  The  little  'un  has  him ;  if  the  big  'un  doesn't 
knock  under  in  three  seconds  he's  a  dead  man.     Do  that  again,  boys." 

Th  wo  combatfmts  went  to  work  afipesh,  and  chopped  away  until 
the  8^  ids  emitted  a  shower  of  sparks,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  Mr. 
Cnunmles,  who  appeared  to  consider  this  a  very  great  point  indeed, 
llie  engagement  commenced  with  about  two  hundred  chops  admi- 
nistered by  the  short  sailor  and  the  tall  sailor  alternately,  without  pro- 
dadng  any  particular  result  until  the  short  sailor  was  chopped  down 
Ob  one  knee,  but  this  was  nothing  to  him,  for  he  worked  hiioseif  about 
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on  the  one  knee  with  the  Msistanoe  of  his  left  hand,  and  fonefat  most 
desperately  until  the  tall  sailor  chopped  his  sword  out  of  his  grup. 
*Now  the  inference  was,  that  the  short  sailor,  reduced  to  this  extreoiity, 
would  give  in  at  once  and  cry  quarter,  hut  instead  of  that  he  all  of  a 
sudden  drew  a  large  pistd  from  his  helt  and  presaited  it  at  the  face  of 
the  tall  sailor,  who  was  so  orercome  at  this  (not  expecting  it)  that  he 
let  the  short  sailor  pick  up  his  sword  and  hegin  again.  Then  the 
chopping  recommenoed,  and  a  variety  of  fancy  chops  were  administered 
on  both  sides,  such  as  chops  dealt  with  the  left  hand  and  under  the  leg 
and  over  the  right  shoulder  and  over  the  left,  and  when  the  short  sailor 
made  a  vigorous  cut  at  the  tall  sailor's  legs,  which  would  have  shaved 
them  clean  off  if  it  had  taken  effect,  the  tsdl  sailor  jumped  over  the  short 
sailor  8  sword,  wherefore  to  balance  the  matter  and  make  it  all  fair, 
the  tall  sailor  administered  the  same  cut  and  the  short  sailor  jumped 
over  Ms  sword.  After  this  there  was  a  good  deal  of  dodging  about 
and  hitching  up  of  the  inexpressibles  in  the  absence  of  braces,  and  then  the 
short  sailor  (who  v^as  the  moral  character  evidently,  for  he  always  had 
the  best  of  it)  made  a  violent  demonstration  and  closed  with  the  tall 
sailor,  who,  after  a  few  unavailing  struggles,  went  down  and  expired  in 
great  torture  as  the  short  sailor  put  his  foot  upon  his  breast  and  bored 
a  hole  in  him  through  and  through. 

^'  That'll  be  a  double  encore  if  you  take  care,  boys,"  said  Mr. 
Crummies.  '^  You  had  better  get  your  wind  now,  and  change  your 
clothes." 

Having  addressed  these  words  to  the  combatants,  he  saluted  Nicholas, 
who  then  observed  that  the  fiice  of  Mr.  Crummies  was  quite  propor- 
tionate in  size  to  his  body ;  that  he  had  a  very  full  under-lip,  a  hoarse 
voice,  as  though  he  were  in  the  habit  of  shouting  very  much,  and  very 
short  black  hair,  shaved  off  nearly  to  the  crown  of  his  head — to  admit 
(as  he  afterwards  learnt)  of  his  more  easily  wearing  character  vrigs  of 
any  shape  or  pattern. 

'^  What  did  you  tliink  of  that.  Sir?"  inquired  Mr.  Crummies. 

*'  Very  good,  indeed— <;apital,"  answered  Nicholas. 

^^  You  won't  see  such  boys  as  those  very  often,  I  think,"  said  Mr. 
Crummies. 

Nicholas  assented — observing,  that  if  they  w^re  a  little  better 
match 

^'  Match ! "  cried  Mr.  Crummies. 

^^  I  mean  if  they  were  a  little  more  of  a  size,"  sud  Nicholas,  explain- 
ing himself. 

"  Size !"  repeated  Mr.  Crummies ;  "  why,  it's  the  very  essence  of  the 
combat  that  there  should  be  a  foot  or  two  between  them.  How  aie  yos 
to  get  up  the  sympathies  of  the  audience  in  a  legitimate  manner,  if  there 
isn  t  a  little  man  contending  against  agreat  one — unless  there's  at  least  five 
to  one,  and  we  haven't  hands  enough  for  that  business  in  our  company."  ' 

"  I  see,"  replied  Nicholas.  "  I  beg  your  pardon.  That  didn't  occur 
to  me,  I  confess." 

''  It's  the  main  point,"  said  Mr.  Crommles.  ''  I  open  at  Portsmouth 
the  day  after  to-moirow.  If  you're  going  titers,  look  into  the  tfaeati«> 
and  see  how  that'll  tell." 
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'  NieholM  promised  to  do  flo  if  he  oonid,  and  drawing  a  ehair  near  the 

fire,  fen  into  oonyersation  with  the  manager  at  once.     He  was  Tory 

talkative  and   communioative,  stimulated  perhaps  not  only  by  his 

itttaial  dispoffltion,  but  by  the  spirits  and  water  he  sipped  very  plenti-' 

folly,  or  the  snuff  which  he  took  in  hurge  quantities  from  a  piece  of 

whitey-brown  paper  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.     He  laid  open  his  affiurs 

without  the  smallest  reserve,  and  descanted  at  some  length  upon  the  merits 

of  his  company,  and  the  acquirements  of  his  fiftmily,  of  both  of  which 

the  two  broad-sword  boys  formed  an  honourable  portion.     There  was 

to  be  a  gathering  it  seemed  of  the  different  ladies  and  gentlemen  at 

Portsmouth  on  we  morrow,  whither  the  fiither  and  sons  were  proceeding 

(not  for  the  regular  season,  but  in  the  course  of  a  wandering  speculation), 

after  fulfilling  an  engagement  at  Guildford  with  the  greatest  applause. 

^  You  are  going  that  way  ?  "  asked  the  manager. 

«  Ye-yes,'' swd  Nicholas.    «  Yes,  I  am." 

^  Do  you  know  the  town  at  all  ?"  inquired  the  manager,  who  seemed 
to  consider  himself  entitled  to  the  same  confidence  as  he  had  himself 
ahibiied. 
"  No,"  replied  Nicholas. 
"  Never  there  V 
"  Never." 

Mr.  Vincent  Ommmles  gave  a  short  dry  cough,  as  much  as  to  say, 
^  If  yon  won't  be  communicative,  you  won't;"  and  took  so  many 
pinches  of  snuff  from  the  piece  of  paper,  one  after  another,  that  Nicholas 
quite  wondered  where  it  all  went  to. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged,  Mr.  Crummies  looked  firom  time  to 
time  with  great  interest  at  Smike,  with  whom  he  had  appeared  con« 
^nderably  struck  from  the  first.  He  had  now  &llen  asleep,  and  was 
nodding  in  his  chair. 

^  Excuse  my  saying  so,"  said  the  manager,  leaning  over  to  Nicholas, 
vid  sinking  his  voice,  "  but — ^what  a  capital  countenance  your  friend 
iiaggotr 

**roor  fellow !"  said  Nicholas,  with  a  half  smile,  ^^  I  wish  it  were  a 
Bttle  more  plump  and  less  haggard." 

^  Plnmp ! "  exclaJmed  the  manager,  quite  horrified,  ^*  you'd  spoil  it 
for  ever." 
"Do  you  think  so?" 

"  Think  so,  sir !     Why,  as  he  is  now,"  said  the  manager,  strikkig 
Ina  knee  emphatically ;  ^^  without  a  pad  upon  his  body,  and  hardly  a 
^ch  of  paint  upon  his  face,  he'd  make  snch  an  actor  for  the  starved 
hisiness  as  was  never  seen  in  this  country.     Only  let  him  be  tolerably 
^  up  in  the  Apothecary  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  with  the  slightest 
possible  dab  of  red  on  the  tip  of  his  nose,  and  he'd  be  certain  of  three  ^ 
roonds  the  moment  he  put  his  head  out  of  the  practicable  door  io/ 
the  firont  grooves  O.  P." 
^'  You  view  him  with  a  professional  eye,"  said  Nicholas,  laughmg. 
^  And  wen  I  may,"  rejoined  the  manager,  **  I  never  saw  a  young 
feOow  so  regularly  cut  out  for  that  line  since  I've  been  in  the  profea* 
^^  and  I  played  the  heavy  children  when  I  was  eighteen  months  old«" 
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The  appeusDce  of  the  beef-Hteak  podding,  which  cune  in  m 
neously  with  the  junior  Vincent  CrummleBw,  turned  the  oonve: 
to  otiier  matters,  and  indeed  for  a  time  stopped  it  altogether, 
two  jroung  gentlemen  wielded  their  knives  and  forka  with  acaroe 
ftddress  than  their  brood-swonls,  and  as  the  whole  party  ywere  <]i 
sharp  set  aa  either  clasa  of  weapons,  there  was  no  time  for  tj^llripj 
the  supper  had  been  dispoaed  of. 

The  master  Crummleses  had  no  eooner  swallowed  the  last  proc 
morsel  of  food  than  they  evinced,  by  yarious  half-auppressed 
and  atretchiD^  of  their  limbs,  an  obvious  inclinatioa  to  rertire  t 
night,  which  Smike  had  betrayed  still  more  strongly:  he  baving, 
Gonrae  of  the  meal,  fallen  asleep  several  times  while  in  the  vezy 
eating,  Nicholas  therefore  proposed  that  they  should  break 
once,  but  the  manager  would  by  do  means  hear  of  it,  vowing  tl 
had  promised  himself  the  pleasure  of  inviting  his  new  acquointa 
share  a  bow]  of  punch,  and  that  if  he  declined,  he  should  deem  i 
unhandsome  bdiaviour. 

"Let  them  go,"  said  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies,  "  and  we'll  hi 
mugly  and  cosily  together  by  the  fire." 

Nicholas  was  not  much  disposed  to  sleep,  being  in  truth  too  an: 
so  after  a  little  demur  he  accepted  the  offer,  and  having  exchan 
shake  of  the  hand  with  the  young  Cnimmleses,  and  the  manager  b 
on  his  part  bestowed  a  meet  a^ctionate  benediction  on  Smike,  h 
himself  down  opposite  to  that  gentleman  by  the  fire-side  to  aai 
emptying  the  bowl,  which  soon  afterwards  appeareii,  steamios 
maimer  which  was  quite  eshilaiating  to  behold,  and  sending  fo: 
most  grateful  and  inviting  frograitce. 

But,  despite  the  punch  and  the  manager,  who  told  a  Taric 
stories,  and  smoked  tobacco  from  a  pipe,  and  inhaled  it  in  the  sha 
snuff,  with  a  most  astonishing  power,  Nicholas  was  absent  and  ( 
rited.  His  thoughts  were  in  nis  old  home,  and  when  they  reverti 
his  present  condition,  the  uncertainty  of  the  morrow  cast  a  gloom 
him,  which  his  utmost  efforts  were  unable  to  dispeL  His  attei 
wandered  ;  although  he  beard  tbe  manager's  voice,  he  was  deaf  to  ' 
he  said,  and  what  Mr.  Vmcent  Crummies  concluded  the  histoi 
some  long  adventure  with  a  loud  laugh,  and  an  inquiry  what  Nicl 
would  have  done  under  the  same  circumstances,  he  was  obliged  to  i 
the  best  apology  in  bis  power,  and  to  confess  his  entire  ignorance  c 
he  had  been  ttJking  about. 

"  Why  so  I  saw,"  observed  Mr.  Crammles.  *'  You're  uiiea« 
your  mind.     Whafs  the  matter?" 

Nicholas  could  not  reftvin  from  smiling  at  the  ahmptness  of 
question,  but  thinking  it  scarcely  worth  while  to  parry  it,  owned 
he  was  under  some  apprehensions  lest  he  might  not  succeed  in 
object  which  hod  brought  him  to  that  port  of  the  country. 

"  And  what's  that?     asked  the  manager. 

"  Getting  something  to  do  which  will  keep  me  and  my  poor  fell 
toaveller  in  the  common  necessaries  of  life,"  said  Nicholas.  '*Thats 
truth  ;  you  gueeeed  it  long  ago,  I  dare  say,  so  I  may  aa  well  hsTe 
credit  of  tellmg  it  you  wiUi  a  good  grace." 


'*  What's  to  be  got  to  do  at  Portsmouth  more  than  anywhere  else?" 
asked  Mr.  Ymoent  Crummies,  melting  the  sealing-wax  on  the  stem  of 
his  pipe  in  the  candle,  and  rolling  it  ont  afresh  with  his  little  finger. 

'^ThoB  are  many  vessels  leaving  the  port,  I  suppose,"  replied 
Nicholas.  *^  I  shall  try  for  a  berth  m  some  ship  or  other.  There  is 
meat  and  drink  there,  at  all  events." 

**  Salt  meat  and  new  rum ;  pease-pudding  and  chafp-biscuits,"  said 
the  manager,  taking  a  whiff  at  his  pipe  to  keep  it  alight,  and  returning 
to  his  work  of  embellishment. 

**  One  may  do  worse  than  that,"  said  Nicholas.  *^  I  can  rough  it,  I 
belieye,  as  well  as  most  men  of  my  age  and  prerions  habits." 

'*  Yon  need  be  able  to,"  said  the  manager,  ^*  if  you  go  on  board  ship ; 
but  you  won't." 

"Whynot?*- 

^  Because  there's  not  a  skipper  or  mate  that  would  think  you  worth 
jom*  salt^  when  he  could  get  a  practised  hand,"  replied  the  manager ; 
^  and  they  aa  plentiful  there  as  the  oysters  in  the  streets." 

^*  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Nicholas,  alarmed  by  this  prediction, 
and  the  confident  tone  in  which  it  had  been  uttered.  ^^  Men  are  not 
bom  able  seamen.     They  must  be  reared,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Mr.  Vincent  Crummies  nodded  his  head.  ^^  They  must ;  but  not 
at  your  age,  or  from  young  gentlemen  like  you." 

There  was  a  pause.  The  countenance  of  Nicholas  fell,  and  he  gazed 
niefblly  at  the  fire. 

^'  Does  no  other  profession  occur  to  you,  which  a  young  man  of 
joor  figure  and  addiress  could  take  up  easily,  and  see  the  world  to 
advant^e  in  ?  "  asked  the  manager. 

^  No,"  said  Nicholas,  shaking  his  head. 

"  Why,  then,  I'll  tell  you  one,"  said  Mr.  Crummies,  throwing  hift 
pipe  into  the  fire,  and  raising  his  voice.     ^^  The  stage." 

^'  The  stage ! "  cried  Nicholas,  in  a  voice  almost  as  loud. 

'^  The  theatrical  profession,"  said  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies.  **•  I  am 
in  the  theatrical  profession  myself,  my  wife  is  in  the  theatrical  profes- 
sion, my  children  are  in  the  theatrical  profession.  I  had  a  dog  that 
liired  and  died  in  it  from  a  pnppy ;  and  my  chaise-pony  goes  on  in 
T'unour  the  Tartar.  Til  bring  you  out,  and  your  friend  too.  Say  the 
word.     I  want  a  novelty." 

^  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,"  rejoined  Nicholas,  whose  breath 
had  been  almost  taken  away  by  this  sudden  proposal.  ^^  I  never  acted 
a  part  in  my  life,  except  at  school." 

''*'  There's  genteel  comedy  in  your  walk  and  manner,  juvenile  tragedy 
in  your  eye,  and  touch-and-go  far^e  in  your  laugh,"  said  Mr.  Vincent 
Crummies.  ^^  You'll  do  as  well  as  if  you  had  thought  of  nothing  else 
but  the  lamps,  from  your  birth  downwards." 

Nicholas  thought  of  the  small  amount  of  small  change  there  would 
Konain  in  his  pocket  after  paying  the  tavern  bill :  and  he  hesitated. 

^  You  can  be  useful  to  us  in  a  hundred  ways,"  said  Mr.  Crummies. 
^  Think  what  capital  bills  a  man  of  your  education  could  write  for  the 
•^p-w^ldows." 
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^^  Well^  I  think  I  «oald  manaffo  that  d^artment,"  said  Niohdas/' 

^  To  be  sure  you  oould,"  itplied  Mr.  Crummies.  ^'  ^  For  farther 
partunzlMs  see  soqaU  hand-hoUa' — ^we  miffht  hare  half  a  vdume  iaereiy 
one  of  tlrom.  Pieces  too ;  wh  j|  you  could  write  us  a  piece  to  bring  out 
the  whole  strength  of  the  company)  wheneyer  we  wanted  one." 

'^  I  am  not  quite  so  confident  about  that,"  replied  Nicholas.  ^'  But. 
I  dare  say  I  could  scribble  something  now  and  then  that  would  suit 
you." 

^'  We'll  have  a  new  show-piece  out  directly,"  said  the  manager. 
**  Let  me  see— -peculiar  resources  of  this  establishment — ^new  and 
splendid  scenery— -you  must  manage  to  introduce  a  real  pump  and  two 
waahing-tubs." 

^^  Into  the  piece !  "  said  Nicholas. 

^^  Yes/'  replied  the  manager.  ^'  I  bought  'em  cheap,  at  a  sale  the 
other  day ;  and  they'll  come  in  admirably.  That's  the  London  plan. 
They  look  up  some  dresses,  and  properties,  and  haye  a  piece  written 
to  fit  them.     Most  of  the  theatres  keep  an  author  on  purpose." 

^'  Indeed  1 "  cried  Nicholas. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  the  manager ;  ^^  a  common  thing.  It'll  look  very 
well  in  the  bills  in  separate  lines— Beal  pump  ! — Splendid  tubs ! — 
Cfreat  attraction!  You  dont  happen  to  be  anything  of  an  artist, 
do  you  ?  " 

^'  That  is  not  one  of  my  accomplishments,"  rejoined  Nicholaa. 

*'  Ah !  Then  it  can't  be  helped,"  said  the  manager.  "  If  you  had 
been,  we  might  haye  had  a  liurge  woodcut  of  the  last  scene  for  the 
posters,  showing  the  whole  depth  of  the  stage,  with  the  pump  and  tubs 
in  the  middle ;  but  however,  if  you're  not,  it  can't  be  helped." 

«'  What  should  I  get  for  all  this  ?  "  inquired  Nicholas,  alter  a  few 
moments'  reflection.     ^^  Could  I  live  by  it  ?  " 

^'  Live  by  it ! "  said  the  manager.  ^'  Like  a  prince.  With  your 
own  salary,  and  your  firiend's,  and  your  writings,  you'd  make--^  1 
you'd  make  a  pound  a  wedc ! " 

"  You  don't  say  «o." 

^*  I  do  indeed,  and  if  we  had  a  run  of  good  houseSi  nearly  double 
the  money." 

Nicholas  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  sheer  destitution  was  before 
him ;  and  if  he  could  summon  fortitude  to  undergo  the  extremes  o£ 
want  and  hardship,  for  what  had  he  rescued  his  helpless  charge  if  it 
were  only  to  bear  as  hard  a  late  as  that  frtwi  which  he  had  wrested 
him  ?  It  was  easy  to  think  of  seventy  miles  as  nothing,  when  he  was 
im  the  same  town  with  the  man  who  had  treated  him  so  ill  and  roused 
his  bitterest  thoughts;  but  now  it  seemed  lar  enough*  What  if  he 
mmi  abroad,  and  his  mother  or  Kate  were  to  die  the  while  ? 

Without  more  deliberation  he  hastily  declared  that  it  was  a  baigain, 
and  gave  Mr.  Y  iaoent  Crummies  Jus  hMod  upon  it. 


Mi 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

TREAIB  OF  THE  COMPANY   OF     MR.    TINCBNT   CRUMMLBS,  JLND   OF    HIS 

AFFAIRS,   DOMESTIC   AND   THEATBICAU 

Am  Mr.  Onmunles  had  a  fltrange  four-legged  animal  in  the  inn 
stables,  which  he  called  a  pony,  and  a  vehicle  of  unknown  design,  (m 
which  he  bestowed  the  appellation  of  a  four-wheeled  phaeton,  Nicholas 
proceeded  on  his  journey  next  morning  with  greater  ease  than  he  had 
apected :  the  manager  and  hunself  occupying  the  front  seat,  and  the 
Master  Crummleses  and  Smike  being  packed  together  behind,  in  oom- 
pany  with  a  wicker  basket  defended  from  wet  by  a  stout  oilskin^  in 
whidi  were  the  broad-swords,  pistols,  pigtails,  nautical  costumes,  and 
other  professional  neoessarks  of  the  aforesaid  young  gentlemen. 

The  pony  took  his  time  upon  the  road,  and — ^possioly  in  consequence 
of  |[his  theatrical  education — evinced  every  now  and  then  a  strong  in- 
dination  to  lie  down.  However,  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies  kept  him  up 
pretty  well,  by  jerking  the  rein,  and  plying  the  whip ;  and  when  these 
means  failed,  and  the  animal  came  to  a  stand,  the  elder  Master 
Onnnmles  got  out  and  kicked  him.  By  dint  of  these  encouragements, 
he  was  persuaded  to  move  from  time  to  time,  and  they  jogged  on  (as 
Mr.  Crummies  truly  observed)  very  comfortably  for  all  parties. 

^  He's  a  good  pony  at  bottom,"  said  Mr.  Crummies,  turning  to 
Nicholas. 

He  might  have  been  at  bottom,  but  he  certainly  was  not  at  top, 
seeing  that  his  coat  was  of  the  roughest  and  most  ill-&voured  kind.  So^ 
Niehftlas  merely  observed,  that  he  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  was. 

^  Mai^  and  many  is  the  circuit  this  pony  has  gone,"  said  Mr< 
Crmnmlee,  flicking  him  skilfriUy  on  the  eyelid  for  old  acquaintance'  sake. 
'^  He  IS  quite  one  of  us.    His  mother  was  on  the  stage." 

^  Was  she,  indeed  ?  "  rejomed  Nicholas. 

^  She  ate  apple-pie  at  a  circus  for  upwards  of  fourteen  years,"  said 
the  manager ;  *^  fired  pistok,  and  went  to  bed  in  a  nightcap  ;  and,  in 
diort,  took  the  low  comedy  entirely.     His  father  was  a  dancer." 

"^  Was  he  at  all  distinguished  ?" 

^'  Not  very,"  said  the  manager.  ^  He  was  rather  a  low  sort  of 
pony.  The  fact  is,  tiuit  he  had  been  originally  jobbed  out  by  the 
day,  and  he  never  quite  got  over  his  old  habits.  He  was  clever  in 
melodrama  too,  but  too  broad-«-4oo  broad.  When  the  mother  died,  he 
took  the  port-wine  business." 

^^  The  port-wine  business  t "  cried  Nicholas. 

^  Drinking  port- wine  with  the  clown,"  said  the  manager ;  ^  but  he 
inM  greedy,  and  one  night  bit  off  the  bowl  of  the  glass,  and  choked 
himsd^  so  that  his  vulgarity  was  the  death  of  him  at  last." 

The  descendant  of  this  ill-stanred  animal  requiring  increased  attention 
from  Mr.  Cmmmles  as  he  progressed  in  his  da/s  work,  that  gentleman 
had  vary  litUe  time  fiur  eonversation,  and  Nicholas  was  thus  kft  at 
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IduBore  to  enterUin  hinuelf  with  his  own  thoughts  until  they 
the  drawbridge  at  Portsmouth,  when  Mr.  Crummies  pulled  up. 

^^  We'll  set  down  here,"  said  the  manager,  ^*  and  the  boys  will  take 
him  round  to  the  stable,  and  call  at  my  lodgings  with  the  luggage. 
You  had  better  lei  yours  be  taken  there  for  the  present." 

Thanking  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies  fbr  his  obliging  offer,  NicholaB. 
Jumped  out,  and,  giving  Smike  his  arm,  aocompamed  the  manager  up 
High  Street  on  their  way  to  the  theatre,  feeling  nervous  and  uncom- 
foiw>le  enough  at  the  prospect  of  an  immediate  mtroduction  to  a  scene 
BO  new  to  him. 

They  passed  a  great  many  bills  pasted  against  the  walls  and  dis- 
played in  windows,  wherein  the  names  of  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies,  Mrs. 
Vincent  Crummies,  Master  Crununles,  Master  P.  Crummies,  and  Miss 
Crummies,  were  printed  in  very  laige  letters,  and  everjrthing  else  in 
very  small  ones ;  and  turning  at  length  into  an  entry,  in  which  was  a 
strong  smell  of  orange-peel  and  lamp-oil,  with  an  under-current  of  saw- 
dust, gi;pped  their  way  through  a  dark  passage,  and,  descending  a  step 
or  two,  threaded  a  little  maaoe  of  canvass  screens  and  paint  pots,  and 
emerged  upon  the  stase  of  the  Portsmouth  Theatre. 

*^  Here  we  are,"  said  Mr.  Crummies. 

It  was  not  very  light,  but  Nicholas  found  liimself  close  to  the  first 
entrance-  on  the  prompter's  side,  among  bare  walls,  dusty  scenes,  mil- 
dewed clouds,  heavily  daubed  draperies,  and  dirty  floors.  He  looked 
about  him ;  c^inff,  pit,  boxes,  gallery,  orchestra,  fittings,  and  decora- 
tions of  every  kind,— all  look^  coarse,  cold,  gloomy,  and  wretched. 

^^  Is  this  a  theatre?"  whispered  Smike,  in  amazement;  ^^  I  thought 
it  was  a  blaze  of  light  and  finery." 

^^  Why,  so  it  is,"  replied  Nicholas,  hardly  less  surprised ;  ^'  but  not 
by  day,  Smike — ^not  by  day." 

The  manager's  voice  recalled  him  from  a  more  careful  inspection  of 
the  building,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  proscenium,  where,  at  a  small 
mahogany  table  with  rickety  legs  and  of  an  oblong  shape,  sat  a  stout, 
portly  female,  apparently  between  forty  and  fifty,  in  a  tarnished  silk 
cloak,  with  her  bonnet  dangling  by  the  strings  in  her  hand,  and  her 
hair  (of  which  she  had  a  great  quantity)  braided  in  a  large  festoon  over 
each  temple. 

"  Mr.  Johnson,'*  said  the  manager  (for  Nicholas  had  given  the  name 
which  Newman  Noggs  had  bestowed  upon  him  in  his  conversation  with 
Mrs.  Kenwigs),  "  let  me  introduce  Mre.  Vincent  Crummies," 

^^  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent  Crummies,  in  a 
sepulchral  voice.  ^'  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  and  still  more  happy 
to  hail  you  as  a  promising  member  of  our  corps." 

The  lady  shook  Nicholas  by  the  hand  as  she  addressed  him  in  thesa 
terms ;  he  saw  it  was  a  large  one,  but  had  not  expected  quite  such  an 
iron  grip  as  that  with  which  she  honoured  him. 

^^  And  this,"  said  the  lady,  crossing  to  Smike,  as  tragic  actresses 
cross  when  they  obey  a  stage  direction,  ^^  and  this  is  the  other.  You 
too,  are  welcome.  Sir." 

^  He'll  do,  I  think,my  dear?"  said  the  manager,  taking  a  pinch  of  sooff. 
.  *'  He  is  admirable,"  replied  the  lady.     '^  An  acquisition,  indeed/' 
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Am  ]Ii«,  Yinoeni  CrammleQ  re-croflBed  bade  to  the  table,  there 
bonnded  on  to-ihe  stage  from  some  mysterious  inlet,  a  little  girl  in  a 
dirty  white  frock  with  tucks  up  to/  the  knees,  short  trousers,  sandaled 
shoes,  white  spencer,  pink  gauze  bonnet,  green  veil  and  curl-papen, 
who  turned  a  pirouette,  cut  twice  in  the  air,  turned  another  pirouette, 
then  looking  off  at  the  opposite  wing  shrieked,  bounded  forward  ta 
within  six  inches  of  the  footliehts,  and  fell  into  a  beautiful  attitude  of 
tenor,  as  a  shabby  gentleman  m  an  old  pair  of  buff  slippers  came  in  at' 
one  powerful  slide,  and  chattering  his  teeth,  fiercely  brandished  a  walk- 
ing-stick.. 

"*•  They  are  going  through  the  Indian  Savage  and  the  Maiden,"  8ai4 
Mn.  Crummies. 
^*  Oh  ! "  said  the  manager,  <<  the  little  ballet  interlude.     Very  good, 
on.    A  little  this  way,  if   you  please,   Mr.  Johnson.     That'll 
Now." 

The  manager  clapped  his  hands  as  a  signal  to  proceed,  and  the 
Savage,  becoming  ferocious,  made  a  slide  towards  the  maiden,  but  the 
maiden  avoided  him  in  six  twirls,  and  came  down  at  the  end  of  the  last 
one  upon  the  very  points  of  her  toes.  This  seemed  to  make  some 
impression  upon  the  savage,  for,  after  a  little  more  ferocity  and  chasing 
of  the  maiden  into  comers,  he  began  to  relent,  and  stroked  his  face 
Kreral  times  with  his  right  thumb  and  four  fingers,  thereby  intimating 
thai  he  was  struck  with  admiration  of  the  maiden's  beauty.  Acting 
upon  the  impulse  of  this  passion,  he  (the  savage)  began  to  hit  himself 
severe  thumps  in  the  chest,  and  to  exhibit  other  indications  of  being 
desperately  in  love,  which  being  rather,  a  prosy  proceeding,  was  very 
likely  the  cause  of  the  maiden's  falling  asleep ;  whether  it  was  or  not, 
adeep  she  did  &U,  sound  as  a  church,  on  a  sloping  bank,  and  the 
atTage  perceiving  it,  leant  his  left  ear  on  his  left  hand,  and  nodded 
sideways,  to  intimate  to  all  whom  it  might  concern  that  she  tca$  asleep, 
and  no  shamming.  Being  left  to  himself,  the  savage  had  a  dance,  all 
alone,  and  just  as  he  left  off  the  maiden  woke  up,  rubbed  her  eyes,  got 
off  the  bank^  and  had  a  dance  all  alone  too — such  a  dance  that  the 
savage  looked  on  in  ecstasy  all  the  while,  and  when  it  was  done, 
plncked  frx>m  a  neighbouring  tree  some  botanical  curiosity,  resembling 
a  small  pickled  cabbage,  and  offered  it  to  the  maiden,  who  at  first 
wouldn't  have  it,  but  on  the  savage  shedding  tears  relented.  Then  the 
A^age  jumped  for  joy;  then  the  maiden  jumped  for  rapture  at  the- 
sweet  smell  of  the  pickled  cabbaee.  Then  the  savage  and  the  maiden 
danced  violently  together,  and,  finally,  the  savage  dropped  down  on 
one  knee,  and  the  maiden  stood  on  one*  1^  upon  his  other  knee ;  thus 
concluding  the  ballet,  and  leaving  the  sp^^tors  in  a  state  of  pleasing 
nooertainty,  whether  she  would  ultimately  marry  the  savage,  or  return 
to  her  friends. 
"  Very  well  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Crunmiles ;  "  bravo !  " 
^*  Bravo ! "  cried  Nicholas,  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  everythmg. 
'*  Beautiful!" 

^^This,  8ir,"  said  Mr,  Vincent  Crummies,  bringing  the  maiden 
forward,  *'  this  is  the  in&nt  phenomenon — ^Miss  Ninetta  Crummies.'* 
^  Your  daughter  ? "  inquired  Nicholas* 
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^Mj  dMightep-^my  danghier,"  replied  Mr.  Yinoenl  Onxfambs; 
^'the  idol  of  efrery  {dace  we  go  mto.  Sir.  We  have  had  oompliaiflBtvy 
IflUera  about  thn  girl.  Sir,  from  tbe  nobility  and  gentry  of  almoBt 
every  town  in  England." 

^'  I  am  not  eurj^iaedat  that,"  said  Nicholas;  *^  she  mnat  be  quite  a 
natural  genius." 

^'Quifce  a  1"    Mr.  Crummies  stopped;    langoaffe  was  not 

powerM  enough  to  describe  the  iaflEuat  phenomenon.  '^I'll  tell  ysu 
what,  Sir,"  he  aaid ;  "  the  talent  of  this  child  is  not  to  be  imaged. 
She  must  be  seen.  Sir — Been — ^to  be  ever  so  faintly  appreciated.  There; 
go  to  your  mother,  my  dear." 

^^  May  I  ask  how  old  she  is  ?  "  inquired  Nicholas. 

'^You  may.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Crummies,  looking  steadily  in  his 
questioner's  lace  as  some  men  do  when  they  have  doubts  about  being 
implicitly  believed  in  what  they  are  going  to  say.  ^^  She  is  ten  yeais 
of  age,  Sir." 

"Not  more!" 

«  Not  a  day." 

^^  Dear  me  i "  said  Nicholas,  '^  it's  extraordinary." 

It  was ;  for  the  infant  phenomenon,  though  of  short  stature,  had  a 
eomparatiyely  aged  countenance,  and  had  mcweoyer  been  precisely  the 
same  age — ^not  perhaps  to  the  full  extent  of  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
inhabitant,  but  oertamly  for  five  good  years.  But  she  had  been  kept 
up  late  every  night,  and  put  upon  an  unlimited  allowance  of  gin  and 
water  from  infancy,  to  prevent  her  growing  tall,  and  perhaps  this 
ajmtem  of  training  had  produced  in  the  infiuit  phenomenon  these  addi- 
tional phenomena. 

While  this  short  dialogue  was  soing  on,  the  gentleman  who  had 
enacted  the  savage  came  up,  with  his  walking-shoes  on  his  feet,  and 
his  slippers  in  his  hand,  to  within  a  few  paces,  as  if  desirous  to  join 
in  the  conversation,  and  deeming  this  a  good  opportunity  he  put  in 
his  word. 

*^  Talent  there,  Sir,"  said  the  savage,  nodding  tovraids  Misi 
Cimmmles.' 

Nicholas  assented. 

^^  Ah ! "  said  the  actor,  setting  his  teeth  together,  and  drawing  ia 
his  breath  with  a  hissing  sound,  ^^  she  oughtn't  to  be  in  the  provinces, 
she  oughtn't." 

^*  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  the  manager. 

*^  I  mean  to  say,"  replied  the  other,  wannly,  ^  that  she  is  too  good 
&r  country  boards,  and  that  she  oufht  to  be  in  one  of  the  large  hmiaes 
in  London,  or  nowhere ;  and  I  toll  you  more,  without  mincing  the 
matter,  that  if  it  wasn't  for  envy  and  jealousy  in  some  quarter  that 
you  know  of^  she  would  be.  Perhaps  you'll  introduce  me  here,  Mr. 
Crummies." 

^  Mr.  Folair,"  said  the  manager,  presenting  him  to  Nicholas. 

^^  Happy  to  know  you.  Sir."  Mr.  Folair  touched  the  brim  of  his 
hat  with  his  forefinger,  and  then  shook  hands.  ^^  A  recruity  Sir,  I 
understand  ? " 

^  An  unworthy  one,"  replied  Nicholaa. 


"Did  yonevar  see  snch  a  set-out  as  itiai?"  whispcved  tbe  actor, 
drawmg  him  awaj,  as  Crummies  left  them  to  speak  to  his  wife. 

"As  what?" 

Mr.  Fohur  made  a  fanny  face  from  his  pantomime  collection,  and 
pointed  over  his  shoulder. 

"  You  don't  mean  the  infant  phenomenon  t" 

"  Infant  hnmhug,  Sir/'  replied  Mr.  Folair.  ^'  There  isn't  a  fnnale 
child  of  common  i^arpness  in  a  charity  school  that  couldn't  do  bettev 
than  that.  She  may  thank  her  stars  she  was  bom  a  manager's 
dan^ter." 

"You  seem  to  take  it  to  heart,"  observed  Nicholas,  with  a  smile. 

"  Yes,  by  Joto,  and  well  I  may,"  said  Mr.  Folair,  drawing  his  arm 
tinoogh  his,  and  walking  him  up  and  down  the  stage.  ^*  Isn't  it 
enoufh  to  make  a  man  crusty  to  see  that  little  sprawler  put  up  in  the 
best  business  every  night,  and  actually  keeping  money  out  of  the  houBBi 
bj  being  forced  down  the  people  s  throats,  while  other  people  are 
pused  over  ?  Isn't  it  extraordinary  to  see  a  man  s  confouiMled  family 
coDceit  blinding  him  even  to  his  own  interest  ?  Why  I  know  of  fifteen 
ttd  sixpence  that  came  to  Southampton  one  night  last  month  to  see 
me  dance  the  Highland  Fling,  and  what's  the  consequence?  I've 
never  been  put  up  in  it  since— never  once— while  the  *•  infant  pheno- 
menon '  has  been  grinning  through  artificial  flowers  at  five  people  and 
a  baby  in  the  pit^  and  two  boys  m  the  gallery,  every  night." 

"  If  I  may  judge  firom  what  I  have  seen  of  you,"  said  Nicholas,  ^^you 
most  be  a  valuable  member  of  the  company." 

"  Oh  I "  replied  Mr.  Folair,  beating  his  slippers  together,  to  knock 
the  dost  out ;  ^'  I  can  come  it  pretty  well — ^nobody  better  perhaps  in 
■7  own  line-^but  having  such  business  as  one  gets  here,  is  IUlo  putting 
kad  on  one's  feet  instead  of  chalk,  and  dancing  in  fetters  without  th^ 
oedit  of  it.     Holloa,  old  fdlow,  how  are  you  ? ' 

The  gentleman  addressed  in  these  latter  words  was  a  dark-comr 
plexionea  man,  inclining  indeed  to  sallow,  with  long  thick  black  hair, 
and  very  evida:it  indications  (although  he  was  close  shaved)  of  a  stiff 
beaid,  and  whiskers  of  the  same  deep  shade.  His  age  did  not  appear 
to  exceed  thirty,  although  many  at  first  sight  would  have  cmuddered 
Um  much  older,  as  his  face  was  long  and  very  pale,  from  the  constant 
application  of  stage  paint.  He  wore  a  checked  shirt,  an  old  green  coat 
with  new  gilt  buttons,  a  neckerchief  of  broad  red  and  green  stripeSi 
ttd  lull  blue  troosecB ;  he  carried  too  a  common  ash  walkings-stick, 
apparently  more  for  siiow  than  use,  as  he  flourished  it  about  with  the 
booked  end  downwards,  except  when  he  raised  it  for  a  few  seconds, 
uid  throwing  himself  into  a  fencing  attitude,  made  a  pass  or  two  at 
tlw  side-scenes,  or  at  any  other  object,  animate  or  inanimate,  that 
<2banced  to  afford  him  a  pretty  good  mark  at  the  momait. 

^'  Well,  Tommy,"  said  this  gentleman,  making  a  thrust  at  his  firiend, 
^ho  pained  it  dexterously  with  his  slipper,   ^^  what's  the  nevrs  ?" 
J^  A  new  appearance,  that's  all,"  replied  Mr.  Folair,  looking  at 
Nicbelas. 

^  Do  the  honouiB,  Tommy,  do  the  honours,"  said  the  other  gentleina% 
^Wing  him  zeproechfiilly  on  the  crown  of  the  hat  with  his  stick. 
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*^  This  is  Mr.  Lenville,  who  does  our  first  tragedy,  Mr.  Johnson," 
said  the  pantomimist. 

^^  Except  when  old  bricks  and  mortar  takes  it  into  his  head  to  do  it 
himself,  yon  should  add.  Tommy,"  remarked  Mr.  LenyiUe.  ^^  Yon 
know  who  bricks  and  mortar  is,  I  suppose.  Sir  ?" 

^^  I  do  not,  indeed,"  replied  Nicholas. 

^^  We  call  Crummies  that,  because  his  style  of  acting  is  rather  in  the 
heavy  and  ponderous  way,"  said  Mr.  LenviUe.  ^^  I  mustn't  be  cracking 
jokes  though,  for  I've  got  a  part  of  twelve  lengths  here  which  I  must 
be  up  in  to-morrow  night,  and  I  haven't  had  time  to  look  at  it  yet ; 
I'm  a  confounded  quick  study,  that's  one  comfort." 

Consoling  himself  with  this  reflection,  Mr.  Lenville  drew  from  his 
coat-pocket  a  greasy  and  crumpled  manuscript,  and  having  made 
another  pass  at  his  friend  proceeded  to  walk  to  and  fro,  conning  it  to 
himself,  and  indulging  occasionally  in  such  appropriate  action  as  his 
imagination  and  the  text  suggested. 

A  pretty  general  muster  of  the  company  had  by  this  time  taken 
place ;  for  brides  Mr.  Lenville  and  his  friend  Tommy,  there  was 
present  a  slim  young  gentleman  with  weak  eyes,  who  played  the  low- 
spirited  lovers  and  sang  tenor  songs,  and  who  had  come  arm-in-arm 
with  the  comic  countiyman — a  man  with  a  tumed-up  nose,  large 
mouth,  broad  face,  and  staring  eyes.  Making  himself  very  amiable  to 
the  infant  phenomenon,  was  an  inebriated  elderly  gentleman  in  the  last 
depths  of  ehabbiness,  who  played  the  calm  and  virtuous  old  men ;  and 
paying  especial  court  to  Mrs.  Crummies  was  another  elderly  gentleman, 
a  shade  more  respectable,  who  played  the  irascible  old  men — ^those 
fimny  fellows  who  have  nephews  in  the  army,  and  perpetually  run  about 
with  thick  sticks  to  compel  them  to  marry  heiresses.  Besides  these, 
there  was  a  roving-looking  person  in  a  rough  great-coat,  who  strode  up 
and  down  in  front  of  the  lamps,  flourishing  a  dress  cane,  and  rattling 
away  in  an  undertone  with  great  vivacity  for  the  amusement  of  an  ideal 
audience.  He  was  not  quite  so  young  as  he  had  been,  and  his  figure 
was  rather  running  to  seed ;  but  there  was  an  air  of  exaggerated  gen- 
tility about  him,  which  bespoke  the  hero  of  swaggering  comedy.  There 
was  also  a  little  group  of  three  or  four  young  men,  with  lantern  jaws 
and  thick  eyebrows,  who  were  conversing  in  one  comer ;  but  they 
seemed  to  be  of  secondary  importance,  and  laughed  and  talked  together 
without  attracting  any  very  marked  attention. 

The  ladies  were  gather^  in  a  little  knot  by  themselves  round  the 
rickety  table  before  mentioned.  There  was  Miss  Snevellioci,  who 
could  do  anything  from  a  medley  dance  to  Lady  Macbeth,  and  always 
played  some  part  in  blue  silk  knee-smalls  at  her  benefit,  glancing  from 
the  depths  of  her  coal-scuttle  straw  bonnet  at  Nicholas,  and  affecting  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  recital  of  a  diverting  story  to  her  friend  Miss  Ledrook, 
who  had  brought  her  work,  and  was  making  up  a  ruff  in  the  most 
natural  manner  possible.  There  was  Miss  Belvawney,  who  seldom 
aspired  to  speaking  parts,  and  usually  went  on  as  a  page  in  white 
silk  hose,  to  stand  with  one  leg  bent  and  contemplate  the  audience,  or 
to  go  in  and  out  after  Mr.  Crummlies  in  stately  tragedy,  twisting  up  the 
ringlets  of  the  beautiful  Miss  Bravassa,  who  ,had  once  had  her  like- 
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IMB9  taken  **m  character"  hy  m  engraver's  apprentice,  whereof  im-' 
presBions  were  hung  up  for  sale  in  the  pastry-cook's  window,  and  the 
green-grocer's,  and  at  the  circulating  lihrarj,  and  the  bozH>ffice,  when- 
erer  toe  announce  hills  came  out  for  her  annual  night.  There  was 
Mn.  Lenyille  in  a  very  limp  honnet  and  veil,  decidedly  in  that  way  in 
which  she  would  wish  to  he  if  she  truly  loved  Mr.  Lenville ;  there  was 
Miss  Gazingi,  vnth  an  imitation  ermine  hoa  tied  in  a  loose  knot  round 
her  neck,  flogging  Mr.  Crummies,  junior,  with  both  ends  in  fun«  Lastly, 
there  was  Mrs.  Grudden  in  a  brown  cloth  pelisse  and  a  beaver  bonnet, 
who  assisted  Mrs.  Crummies  in  her  domestic  affairs,  and  took  money  at 
the  doors,  and  dressed  the  ladies,  and  swept  the  house,  and  held  the 
prompt  book  when  everybody  else  was  on  for  the  last  scene,  and 
acted  any  kind  of  part  on  any  emergency  without  ever  learning  it,  and 
WIS  put  down  in  the  biUs  under  any  name  or  names  whatever  thai 
occnired  to  Mr.  Crummies  as  looking  well  in  print. 

Mr.  Folair  having  obligingly  confided  these  particulars  to  Nicholas, 
left  him  to  mingle  with  his  fellows ;  the  work  of  personal  introduction 
was  completed  by  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies,  who  publicly  heralded  the 
new  actor  as  a  prodigy  of  genius  and  learning. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Miss  Snevellicci,  sidling  towards  Nicholas, 
^  but  did  you  ever  play  at  Canterbury  ?  " 

^  I  never  did,"  replied  Nicholas. 

^  I  recollect  meeting  a  gentleman  at  Canterbury,"  said  Miss  dnevel- 
licci,  ^  only  for  a  few  moments,  for  I  was  leaving  the  company  as  he 
joined  it,  so  like  you  that  I  felt  almost  certain  it  was  the  same." 

^  I  see  you  now  for  the  first  time,"  rejoined  Nicholas  with  all  due 
gallantry.  **  I  am  sure  I  never  saw  you  before;  I  couldn't  have  for- 
gotten it." 

^*  Oh,  I'm  sure — ^it's  very  flattering  of  you  to  say  so,"  retorted  Miss 
Snevellicci  with  a  graceful  bend.  ^^  P^ow  I  look  at  you  again,  I  see 
that  the  gentleman  at  Canterbury  hadn* t  the  same  eyes  as  you-* 
joull  think  me  very  foolish  for  taking  notice  of  such  things,  won't 
you?" 

'^  Not  at  all,"  said  Nicholas.  ^*  How  can  I  feel  otherwise  than 
flattered  by  your  notice  in  any  way  ?" 

^  Oh !  you  men,  you  are  such  vain  creatures !"  cried  Miss  Snevelliccu 
Whereupon  she  became  charmingly  confused,  and,  pulling  out  her 
j  pocket  handkerchief  from  a  &ded  pink  silk  reticule  with  a  gilt  clasp, 
called  to  Miss  Ledrook— 

'*  Led,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Snevellicci. 

*'  Well,  what  is  the  matter?"  said  Miss  Ledrook. 

*'  It's  not  the  same." 

<«  Not  the  same  what  ?" 

**  Canterbury — ^you  know  what  I  mean.  Gome  here,  I  want  to 
speak  to  yon." 

But  Miss  Ledrook  wouldn't  come  to  Miss  Snevellicci,  so  Miss 
Snevellicci  was  obliged  to  go  to  Miss  Ledrook,  which  she  did  in  a 
akippine  manner  that  was  quite  fascinating,  and  Miss  Ledrook  evi- 
dently joked  Miss  Snevellicci  about  being  struck  with  Nicholas,  for, 
after  some  playful  whispering,  Miss  Snevefiioci  hit  Miss  Ledrook  very 
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4iard  on  the  backs  of  her  hands,  and  retired  up,  in  a  state  of  pleasmg 
'oonfasion. 

^Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Vincent  Cmmmles,  who  had 
'been  writing  on  a  piece  of  paper,  ^  we'll  call  the  Mortal  Straggle  to- 
morrow at  ten ;  everybody  for  the  procession.  Intrigae,  and  Ways 
imd  Means,  you're  all  up  in,  so  we  shall  only  want  one  rehearsal. 
Ererybody  at  ten,  if  yon  please." 

*^  Everybody  at  ten,"  repeated  Mrs.  Grmdden,  looking  about  her. 

^'On  Monday  morning  we  shall  read  a  new  piece,"  said  Mr. 
Crummies ;  ^  the  name's  not  known  yet,  but  everybody  will  have  a 
good  part.     Mr.  Johnson  will  take  care  of  that." 

^*  HaUo  ! "  said  Nicholas,  starting,  « I " 

^'  On  Monday  morning,"  repeated  Mr.  Crummies,  raising  his  voice, 
to  drown  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Johnson's  remonstrance;  '^that'll  do, 
ladies  and  gentlemen." 

The  ladies  and  gentlemen  required  no  second  notice  to  quit,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  theatre  was  deserted,  save  by  the  Crummies'  family, 
Nicholas,  and  Smike. 

'^  Upon  my  word,"  said  Nicholas,  taking  the  manager  aside,  ^^I  don't 
think  I  can  be  ready  by  Monday." 

"  Pooh,  pooh,"  replied  Mr.  Crummies. 

"But  really  I  can't,"  returned  Nicholas;  "my  invention  is  not 
accustomed  to  these  demands,  or  possibly  I  might  produce " 

^  Invention !  what  the  devil's  that  got  to  do  with  it ! "  cried  tho 
manager,  hastily. 

"  Everything,  my  dear  Sir." 

"  Nothing,  my  dear  Sir,"  retorted  the  manager,  with:  evident  impa- 
tience.    *'  Do  you  understand  French  ?  " 

<*  Perfectly  well." 

**  Very  good,"  said  the  manager,  opening  the  table-drawer,  and 
giving  a  roll  of  paper  from  it  to  Nicholas.  **  There,  just  turn  that 
into  English,  and  put  your  name  on  the  title-page.  Damn  me,"  said 
Mr.  Crummies,  angrily,  "  if  I  haven't  often  said  that  I  wouldn't  have 
a  man  or  woman  m  my  company  that  wasn't  master  of  the  language, 
so  that  they  might  learn  it  from  the  original,  and  play  it  in  English, 
and  by  that  means  save  all  this  trouble  and  expense." 

Nicholas  smiled,  and  pocketed  the  play. 
'    *'What  are  you  going  to  do  about  your  lodgings?"  sud  Mr. 
Crummies. 

Nicholas  could  not  help  thinking  that  for  the  first  week  it  would  be 
sn  uncommon  convenience  to  nave  a  turn-up  bedstead  in  the 
pit,  but  he  merely  remarked  that  he  had  not  turned  his  thoughts 
that  way. 

'  '*  Come  home  with  me  then,"  said  Mr.  Crummies,  "  and  my  boys 
shall  go  with  you  after  dinner,  and  show  you  the  most  likely  place." 
'  The  •ffer  was  not  to  be  reflised  :  Nicholas  and  Mr.  Crummies  gave 
Mrs.  Crummies  an  arm  each,  and  walked  up  the  street  in  stately  array. 
Smike,  the  boys,  and  the  phenomenon,  went  home  by  a  shorter  cut, 
and  Mrs.  Grudden  remained  behind  to  take  some  cold  Irish  stew  and 
a  pint  of  porter  in  the  boz-offiee. 


MfB.  Cmniiiles  trod  the  pairement  as  if  she  wwe  goiiig  to  nmnediate 
execoiion  with  an  anhnating  ocmacioTisneas  of  nmocenoe  and  that  heroic 
foriitade  which  •Yiitae  alone  inspires.  Mr.  Orammles,  on  the  other 
hand,  assumed  the  look  and  gait  of  a  hardened  despot ;  hnt  thej  hoth 
attracted  some  notice  from  many  of  the  passers-hy,  and  when  they 
heatd  a  whisper  of  *^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crummies/'  or  saw  a  little  hoy  run 
back  to  stare  them  in  the  faoe,  the  severe  expression  of  their  counte- 
Buces  relaxed,  for  they  felt  it  was  popularity. 

Mr.  Crummies  lived  in  Saint  Thomas's  Street,  at  the  house  of  one 
Bnlph,  a  pilot,  who  sported  a  boat-green  door,  with  window-frames 
of  the  same  colour,  simI  had  the  little  fingcar  of  a  drowned  man  on  his 
pariour  mantel-shel^  with  other  maritime  and  natural  curiosities.  He 
displayed  also  a  brass  knocker,  a  brass  plate,  and  a  brass  bell-handle, 
all  Tery  bright  and  shining ;  and  had  a  mast,  with  a  vane  on  the  top 
of  it^  in  his  back  y^rd. 

"^  You  are  welcome,"  said  Mrs.  Crummies,  turning  round  to  Nicholas 
when  they  reached  the  bow- windowed  front  room  on  the  first  floor. 

Nicholas  bowed  his  acknowledgments,  and  was  unfeignedly  glad  to 
see  the  doth  laid. 

^  We  have  but  a  shoulder  of  mutton  with  onion  sauce,"  said  Mrs. 
Cnmunles,  in  the  same  charnel-house  voice ;  *^  but  such  as  our  dinner 
19^  we  beg  you  to  partake  of  it." 

'^Yon  are  very  good,"  replied  Nicholas,  *'I  shall  do  it  amplo 
jnsttce." 

^'  Vincent,"  said  Mrs*  Crummies,  ^^  what  is  the  houv  ?  " 

'^Five  minutes  past  dinner-time,"  said  Mr.  Crummies. 

Mrs.  Crummies  rang  the  bell.  '^  Let  the  mutton  and  onion  ssoce 
appear." 

The  dave  who  attended  npon  Mr.  Bulph's  lodgers  disappeared,  and 
after  a  abort  interval  re-appeared  with  the  festive  banquet.  Nicholas 
nd^the -infant  phenomenon  opposed  each  other  at  the  pembroke-table, 
aid  Smike  and  the  master  Cmmmleses  dined  on  the  sofa  bedstead. 

^  Are  they  very  theatrical  people  here  ?  "  asked  Nicholas. 

^'  No,"  replied  Mr.  Crummies,  shaking  his  head,  ^'  &r  from  it— fitf 
&wnit." 

^  I  pity  them,"  observed  Mrs.  Crummies. 

'^  So  do  I,"  said  Nicholas ;  ^^  if  they  have  no  relish  for  theatrical 
entertainments,  properly  conducted." 

^  Then  they  have  none,  Sir,"  rejoined  Mr.  Crummies.     ^  To  the 
UKfimt's  benefit,  last  year,  on  which  occasion  she  repeated  three  of  her 
loost  popular  characters,  and  also  appeared  in  the  Fairy  Porcupine,  as 
niginaUy  performed  by  her,  there  was  a  house  of  no  more  than  four 
I  pound  twelve." 
I     ^  Is  it  possible  ? "  cried  Nicholas. 
I      ^  And  two  pound  of  that  was  trust,  pa,"  said  the  phenomenon. 

*'  And  two  pound  of  that  was  trust,"  repeated  Mr.  Crummies.  ^^  Mrs. 
^^^nnunks  henelf  has  played  to  mere  handfrils." 

^  But  they  are  always  a  taking  audience,  Yincent,"  said  the  ma- 
bagel's  wife. 
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*'  Most  andienoeB  are^  when  they  have  good  actii^— loal  good  acting 
—the  real  thing,"  replied  Mr.  Grammlea,  forcibly. 

*^  Do  yoa  five  leeaona,  ma'am  ?  "  inquired  Nidiolae. 

^*  I  do/'  said  Mrs.  Cmmmles. 

^  There  Is  no  teaching  here,  I  suppose  ?  " 

**'  There  has  been,"  said  Mrs.  Crummies.  "  I  hare  reoeiTed  pupils 
here.  I  imparted  tuition  to  the  daughter  of  a  dealer  in  ships'  prori- 
Tision ;  but  it  afterwards  appeared  that  she  was  insane  when  she  fint 
came  to  me.  It  was  very  extraordinary  thai  she  should  come,  under 
such  circumstances." 

Not  feeling  quite  so  sure  of  that,  Nicholas  thought  it  best  to  hold  his 
peace. 

^'  Let  me  see,"  said  the  manager  cogitating  after  dinner.  ^^  Would 
you  like  some  nice  little  part  with  the  infant  ? 

^*  You  are  very  good,"  replied  Nicholas  hastily ;  *'  but  I  think  per- 
haps it  would  be  better  if  I  had  somebody  of  my  own  size  at  first,  in 
case  I  should  turn  out  awkward.  I  should  feel  more  at  home  perhaps." 

*'  True,"  said  the  manager.  ^  Perhaps  you  would,  and  you  could 
play  up  to  the  infant  in  time  you  know." 

*^  Certainly,"  replied  Nicholas :  devoutly  hoping  that  it  would  be  ft 
Tery  long  time  before  he  was  honoured  with  this  distinction. 

'<  Then  111  tell  you  what  we'll  do,"  said  Mr.  Crummies.  ''  You  shall 
study  Romeo  when  you've  done  that  piece— don  t  forget  to  throw  the 
pump  and  tubs  in  by-the-bye-— Juliet  Miss  Snevellicci,  old  Gruddea 
the  nurse. — ^Yes,  that'll  do  very  well.  Rover  too  ; — ^you  might  get  up 
Rover  while  you  were  about  it,  and  Cassio,  and  Jeremy  Diddler.  You 
«an  easily  knock  them  ofp;  one  part  helps  the  other  so  much.  Here 
they  are,  cues  and  all." 

With  these  hasty  general  directions  Mr.  Crummies  thrust  a  number 
of  little  books  into  the  faltering  hands  of  Nicholas,  and  bidding  his 
eldest  son  go  with  him  and  show  him  where  lodgings  were  to  be  had, 
shook  him  by  the  hand  and  wished  him  good  night. 

There  is  no  lack  of  comfortable  furnished  apartments  in  Portsmouth, 
and  no  difi&culty  in  finding  some  that  are  proportionate  to  very  slender 
finances  ;  but  the  former  were  too  good,  and  the  latter  too  bad,  and 
they  went  into  so  many  houses,  and  came  out  unsuited,  that  Nicholas 
seriously  began  to  think  he  should  be  obliged  to  ask  permission  ttt 
spend  the  night  in  the  theatre,  after  all.  ! 

Eventually,  however,  they  stumbled  upon  two  small  rooms  up  threej 
pair  of  stairs,  or  rather  two  pair  and  a  ladder,  at  a  tobacconist's  shop* 
on  the  Common  Hard,  a  dirty  street  leading  down  to  the  dockyard* 
These  Nicholas  engaged,  only  too  happy  to  have  escaped  any  request  for 
pajnnent  of  a  we&'s  rent  beforehand. 

^  There,  lay  down  our  personal  property,  Smike,"  he  said,  after  show* 
ing  young  Crummies  down  stairs.  ^^  We  have  fiiUen  upon  strange 
times,  and  God  only  knows  the  end  of  them  ;  but  I  am  tired  with  the 
events  of  these  three  days,  and  will  postpone  reflection  till  to-morroii 
—if  lean."  i 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OF     THS    QRBAT    BB8PBAK    FOR     MISS     SNEVELLICCI,     AND    THE    FIB8T 
APPEARANCE   OF   NICHOLAS   UPON   ANY   STAGE. 

Nicholas  was  np  betimes  in  the  morning;  but  he  had  scarcely 
begun  to  dress,  notwithstanding,  when  he  heard  footsteps  ascending 
iiie  stairs,  and  was  presently  suuted  by  the  voices  of  Mr:  Folair  the 
pantomimist,  and  Mr.  Lenyille,  the  tragedian. 
**  House,  house,  house!"  cried  Mr.  Folair. 
**  What,  ho !  within  there !"  said  Mr.  Lenville,  in  a  deep  voice. 
Confound  these  fellows  !   thought  Nicholas  ;   they  have  come  to 
breakfast,  I  suppose.     ^^  I'll  open  the  door  directly,  if  you'll  wait  an 
instant." 

The' gentlemen  entreated  him  not  to  hurry  himself;  and  to  beguile 
the  interval,  had  a  fencing  bont  with  their  walking-sticks  on  the  very 
sroair  landing-place,  to  the  unspeakable  discomposure  of  all  the  other 
lodgers  down  stairs. 

Here,  come  in,"  said  Nicholas,  when  he  had  completed  his  toilet: 
In  the  name  of  all  that's  horrible,  don't  make  that  noise  outside." 
An  uncommon  snug  little  box  this,"  said  Mr.  Lenville,  stepping 
into  the  front  room,  and  taking  his  hat  off  before  he  could  get  in  at  all. 
**  Pernicious  snug." 

^  For  a  man  at  all  particular  in  such  matters  it  might  be  a  trifle 
too  snug,"  said  Nicholas;  ^'for,  although  it  is  undoubtedly  a  great  con- 
-venience  to  be  able  to  reach  anything  you  want  from  the  ceiling  or 
the  floor,  or  either  side  of  the  room,  without  having  to  move  from 
your  chair,  still 'these  advantages  can  only  be  had  in  an  apartment  of 
the  most  limited  size." 

^*  It  isn't  a  bit  too  confined  for  a  single,  man,"  returned  Mr.  Lenville. 
^  That  reminds  me,-— my  wife,  Mr.  Johnson — I  hope  she'll  have 
some  good  part  in  this  piece  of  yours  ?" 

^^  I  glanced  at  the  French  copy  last  night,"  said  Nicholas.  ^'  It 
looks  very  good,  I  think." 

^*  What  do  you  mean  to  do  for  me,  old  fellow?"  asked  Mr.  Lenville, 
poking  the  stmggling  fire  with  his  walking-stick,  and  afterwards 
wiping  it  on  the  skirt  of  his  coat.  ^'Anything  in  the  gruff  and 
grumble  way?" 

'^  Yon  turn  your  wife  and  child  out  of  doors,"  said  Nicholas ;  ^^  and 
in  a  fit  of  rage  and  jealousy  stab  your  eldest  son  in  the  library." 

**  Do  I  though ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Lenville.  "That's  very  good  business." 

^  After  which,"  said  Nicholas,  ^^  you  are  troubled  with  remoruo  till 

the  last  act,  and  then  you  make  up  your  mind  to  destroy  yourself. 

But  just  as  yon  are  raising  the  pistol  to  your  head,  a  clock  strikes — 

ten." 

''  I  see,"  cried  Mr.  LenriUe.     <'  Very  good." 
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You  pause,"  said  Nicholas ;  ^^  yon  recollect  to  have  heard  a  clock 
strike  ten  in  your  infancy.  The  pistol  falls  firom  your  hand — you  are 
overcome — you  hurst  into  tears,  and  hecome  a  virtuous  and.  exempiaiy 
character  for  ever  afterwards."  | 

^^  Capital!"  said  Mr.  Lenville:  '^that's  a  sure  card,  a  sure  card. 
Get  the  curtain  down  with  a  touch  of  nature  like  thai^  and  it  '11  be  & 
triumphant  success." 

*' Is  there  anything  good  for  me?"  inquired  Mr.  Folair,  aitxioiis/y. 

*'  Let  me  see,"  said  Nicholas.  ^^  You  play  the  faithful  and  attached 
servant ;  you  are  turned  out  of  doors  with  the  wife  and  child." 

^'  Always  coupled  with    that    infernal  phenomenon^"   sighed  Mr. 
Folair:  '^  and  we  go  into  poor  lodgings,  where  I  won't  take  any  'wage^  > 
and  talk  sentiment,  I  suppose  ?"  I 

"  Why — yes,"  replied  Nicholas ;  "that  is  the  course  of  the  piece."  " 

"  I  must  have  a  dance  of  some  kind,  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Fohiir. 
^^  You'll  have  to  introduce  one  for  the  phenomenon,  so  you'd  better 
make  it  a  pas  de  deux^  and  save  time." 

"  There's  nothing  easier  than  that,"  said  Mr.  Lenvilie,  obsenring  the 
disturbed  looks  of  the  yoimg  dramatist. 

"  Upon  my  word  I  don't  see  how  it's  to  be  done,"  r^oined  Nichola& 

"  Why,  isn't  it  obvious  ?"  reasoned  Mr.  Lenville.     "  Gadzooks,  who 
can  help  seeing  the  way  to  do   it? — ^you  astonish  mel     Yon  get 
the  distressed  lady,  and  the  little  child,  and  the  attached  servant,  into 
the  poor  lodgings,  don't  you  ? — WeU,  look  here.     The  distressed  ladf 
sinks  into  a  chair,  and  burica  her  face  in  her  pocket-handkcrchiei^ 
*  What  makes  you   weep,   mama?'   says  the  child.     '^ Don't  weep, 
mama,  or  you'll  make  me  weep  too!' — ^  And  met'  says  the  feitbfbl 
servant,  rubbing  his  eyes  with  his  arm.  ^  What  can  we  do  to  raise  your 
spirits,  dear  mama?'  says  the  little  child.     ^  Aye,  what  can  we  do?' 
says  the  faithful  servant.     ^Oh,  Pierre!'   says  the  distressed  lady; 
^  Would  that  I  could  shake  off  these  painful  thoughts.' — *-  Try,  ma'am, 
try,'  says  the  faithful  servant;  'rouse  yourself,  ma'am;  be  amused.' 
— ''  I  wUl,'  says  the  lady,  '  I  will  learn  to  snfikr  with  fortitude.    Do 
you  remember  that  dance,  my  honest  'friend,  which,  in  happier  days, 
you  practised  with  this  sweet  angel  ?     It  never  fiuled  to  calm  my 
spirits  then.    Oh !  let  me  see  it  once  again  before  I  die !' — ^There  it  is— 
cue  for  the  band,  before  I  die^ — and  off  they  gOi     That's  l^e  regular 
thing ;  isn't  it.  Tommy  ?" 

"  That's  it,"  replied  Mr.  Folair.  "  The  distressed  lady,  overpowered 
by  old  recollections,  feints  at  the  end  of  the  danoe,  and  you  close  in 
with  a  picture." 

Profiting  by  these  and  other  lessons,  which  were  the  result  of  the 
personal  experience  of  the  two  actors,  Nicholas  willingly  gave  them  tk 
best  breakfkst  he  could,  and  when  he  at  length  got  rid  of  them  appli€<i 
himself  to  liis  task,  by  no  means  displeased  to  find  that  it  was  so 
much  easier  than  he  had  at  first  supposed.  He  worked  very  hard  aU 
day,  and  did  not  leave  his  room  until  the  evening,  when  he  went  down 
to  the  theatre,  whither  Smike  had  repaired  before  him  to  go  on  vitb 
another  gentleman  as  a  general  rebellion. 
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Here  all  the  people  were  so  muoh  cbanged  that  he  scarcely  knew 
them.  False  hair,  fidse  colour,  false  calves,  false  muscles— they  had 
hecome  different  beings.  Mr.  Lenyille  was  a  blooming  warrior  of  most 
exquisite  proportions ;  Mr.  Crummies,  his  large  face  shaded  by  ik  pro- 
fuaion  of  black  haJr,  a  Highland  outlaw  of  most  majestic  bearing;  one 
of  the  old  gentlemen  a  gaoler,  and  the  other  a  venerable  patriarch;  the 
comic  countryman,  a  fighting-man  of  great  valomr,  relieved  by  a  touch 
of  humour  ;  each,  of  the  master  OrummloBes  a  prince  in  his  own  right;  - 
and  the  loi^-spirited  lover  a  desponding  captive.  There  vras  a  gorgeous 
banquet  ready  spread  for  the  third  act,  consisting  of  two  pasteboard 
vases,  one  plate  of  biscuits,  a  black  bottle,  and  a  vinegar  cruet;  and, 
in  s^ort,  eTerything  was  on  a  scale  of  the  utmost  splendour  and 
preparation. 

^  Nicholas  was  standhig  with  his  back  to  the  curtain,,  now  oontem^ 
plating  the  first  scene,  which  was  a  Gothic  archway,,  about  two  feet 
shorter  than.  Mr.  Crummies,  through  which  that  gentleman  was  to 
make  his  first  entrance,  and  now  listening  to  a  coufde  of  people  who  were 
cracking  nuts  in  the  gallery,  wondermg  whether  they  made  the  whole 
au^enoe,  when  the  manager  himself  wsJked  familiarly  up  and  accosted 
him. 

**  Been  in  firont  to-night  V  said  Mr.  Crummies* 
^^  No,"  replied  Nicholas,  '^  not  yet.     I  am  going  to  see  the  |^y." 
*^  We've  had  a  pretty  good  Let,"  said  Mr.  Crummies^     *^  Four  front 
plaoea  in  the  centre,  and  the  whole  oi  the  stage-box."  j 

^^  Oh,  indeed ! "  said  Nicholas ;  ''  a  family,  I  suppose?  " 
^'  YeBy"  replied  Mr.  Crummies,  ^^  yes.    It's  an  affiscting  thing.    Theie 
are  six  ohildren,  and  they  never  come  unless  the  phenomenon  plays." 

It  would  have  been  difELCuU  for  any  party,  family  or  otherwise,  to 
have  -visited  the  theatre  on  a  nifht  when  the  phenomenon  did  not  play> 
iaasmnoh  as  she  always  sustamed  one,  and  not  uncommonly  two  or 
three,  characters  every  night;  but  Nicholas,  sympathising  with  the 
feelings  of  a  father,  refrained  from  hinting  at  this  trbSiing  circumstanoe, 
sad  Mr.  Crummies  continued  to  talk  uninterrupted  by  hink 

^^  ^x/'  said  that  gentlenuia  ;  *^  Pa  and  Ma  eight,  aunt  nine,  sever* 
nesa  ten^  srandiather  and  grandmother  twelve.  Then  there  s  the 
footman,  who  stands  outside,  with  a  bag  of  oranges  and  a  jue  of  toast- 
uid- water,  and  sees  the  play  for  nothing  through  the  littie  pane  of 
SlasB  in  the  box-door — it's  cheap  at  a  guinea ;  they  gain  by  taking 
abox," 

^  I  wonder  you  allow  so  many,"  observed  Nicholas. 
^^  There's  no  help  for  it,"  replied  Mr..  Crummies;  ^^ it's  always  ex* 
pected  in  the  country.     If  there  are  six  children,  six  people  come  to 
hold  them  in  their  laps.     A  family-box  carries  double  always.     Ring 
in  the  orchestra,  Grudden." 

That  useful  lady  did  as  she  was  requested,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  tuning  of  three  fiddles  was  heard.  Which  process  having  been 
protracted  as  long  as  it  was  supposed  that  the  patience  of  the  audience 
eould  possibly  b«tf  it^  was  put  a  stop  to  by  another  jerk  of  the  bell, 

^2 
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whioh,  being  the  sicnal  to  begin  in  earnest,  set  the  orchestra  playing  a 
Tariety  of  popular  airs,  with  involuntary  variations. 

If  Nicholas  had  been  astonished  at  the  alteration  for  the  better 
vrhich  the  gentlemen  displayed,  the  transformation  of  the  hidies  iras 
still  more  extraordinary.    When,  from  a  snug  comer  of  the  manager's 
box,  he  beheld  Miss  Sncvellicci  in  all  the  glories  of  white  muslin  with 
a  gold  hem,  and  Mrs.  Crummies  in  all  the  dignity  of  the  outlaw's 
wife,  and  Miss  Bravassa  in  all  the  sweetness  of  Miss  Snevellicci's  con- 
fidential friend,  and  Miss  Belvawney  in  the  white  silks  of  a  page 
doing  duty  everywhere  and  swearing  to  live  and  die  in  the  service  of 
everybody,  he  could  scarcely  contain  his  admiration,  which  testified 
itself  in  great  applause,  and  the  closest  possible  attention  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  scene.     The  plot  was  roost  interesting.     It  belonged  to  no 
particular  age,  people,  or  country,  and  was  perhaps  the  more  delightful 
on  that  account,  as  nobody's  previous  information  could  affora  the 
remotest  glimmering  of  what  would  ever  come  of  it.     An  outlaw  had 
been  very  successful  in  doing  something  somewhere,  and  came  home  in 
triumph,  to  the  sound  of  shouts  and  fiddles,  to  greet  his  wife — a  lady  of 
masculine  mind,  who  talked  a  good  deal  about  her  father  s  bones,  which 
it  seemed  were  unburied,  though  whether  from  a  peculiar  taste  on  the 
part  of  the  old  gentleman  himself^  or  the  reprehensible  neglect  of  his 
relations,  did  not  appear.     Tliis  outlaw's  wife  was  somehow  or  other 
mixed  up  with  a  patriarch,  living  in  a  castle  a  long  way  off,  and  this 
patriarch  was  the  father  of  several  of  the  characters,  but  he  didn't 
exactly  know  which,  and  was  uncertain  whether  he  had  brought  up 
the  right  ones  in  his  castle,  or  the  wrong  ones,  but  rather  inclined  to 
the  latter  opinion,  and,  being  uneasy,  relieved  his  mind  with  a  banquet, 
during  which  solenmity  somebody  in  a  cloak  said  ^^  Beware!"  which 
somebody  was  known  by  nobody  (except  the  audience)  to  be  the 
outlaw  himself  who  had  come  there  for  reasons  unexplained,  but 
possibly  with  an  eye  to  the  spoons.     There  was  an  aepreeable  little 
surprise  in  the  way  of  certain  love  passages  between  the  desponding 
captive  and  Miss  Snevellicoi,  and  the  comic  fighting>man  and  Miss 
Bravassa ;  besides  which,  Mr.  Lenville  had  several  very  tragic  scenes 
in  the  dark,  while  on  throat-cutting  expeditions,  which  were  all  baffled 
by  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  comic  fighting-man  (who  overheard 
whatever  was  said  all  through  the  piece)  and  the  intrepidity  of  Miss 
Snevellicci,  who  adopted  tights,  and  therein  repaired  to  the  prison  of 
her  captive  lover,  with  a  small  basket  of  refresliments  and  a  dark 
lantern.     At  last  it  came  out  that  the  patriarch  was  the  man  who  had 
treated  the  bones  of  the  outlaw's  father-in-law  with  so  much  disrespect, 
for  which  cause  and  reason  the  outlaw's  wife  repaired  to  his  castle  to 
kill  him,  and  so  got  into  a  dark  room,  where,  after  a  great  deal  of 
groping  in  the  dark,  everybody  got  hold  of  everybody  else,  and  took 
them  for  somebody  besides,  which  occasioned  a  vast  quantity  of  confu- 
sion, with  some  pistolling,  loss  of  life,  and  torchlight ;  after  which  the 
patriarch  came  forward,  and  observing,  with  a  knowing  look,  that  he 
knew  all  about  his  children  now,  and  would  tell  them  when  they  got 
inside,  said  that  there  could  not  be  a  more  appropriate  occasion  for 


nuorrying  the  young  people  than  that,  and  therefore  he  joined  iheir 
handr,  with  the  fall  consent  of  the  indefatigable  page,  who  (being  the 
only  other  person  soryiying)  pointed  with  his  cap  into  the  clouds,  and 
his  right  hand  to  the  ground ;  thereby  invoking  a  blessing  and  giving 
\  the  cne  for  the  curtain  to  come  down,  which  it  did,  amidst  genersd 
applause. 

''What  did  you  think  of  that?"  asked  Mr.  Cnunmles,  when 
Nicholas  went  round  to  the  stage  again.  Mr.  Grummles  was  very  red 
i  and  hot,  for  your  outlaws  are  Asperate  fellows  to  shout. 
f  '^I  think  it  was  very  capital,  indeed,"  replied  Nicholas;  ^^  Miss 
\  8nevellicci  in  particular  was  uncommonly  good." 
^  ^ She's  a  genius,"  said  Mr.  Crummies;  ^*  quite  a  genius,  that  girl. 
•  Bj-the-bye,  I've' been  thinking  of  bringing  out  that  piece  of  yours  on 
j  her  bespeak  night." 

^  When  ?"  asked  Nicholas. 
'     **  The  night  of  her  bespeak.      Her  benefit  night,  when  her  friends 
and  patrons  bespeak  the  play,"  said  Mr.  Crummies. 
^Oh !  I  understand,"  replied  Nicholas. 

^  Yon  see,"  said  Mr.  Crummies,  '^  it's  sure  to  go  on  such  an  occasion, 
and  even  if  it  should  not  work  up  quite  as  well  as  we  expect,  why  it 
will  be  her  risk,  you  know,  and  not  ours." 
^  Yours,  you  mean,"  said  Nicholas. 

^  I  said  mine,  didn't  I  ?  "  returned  Mr.  Crummies.     ^^'Next  Monday 
weak.     What  do  you  say  now  ?     You'll  have  done  it,  and  are  sure  to 
I  be  up  in  the  lover's  part  long  before  that  time." 

\     "  I  don't  know  alK)ut '  long  before,'"  replied  Nicholas ;  *'  but  5^  that 
;  thne  I  think  I  can  undertake  to  be  ready." 

**  Very  good,"  pursued  Mr.  Crummies,  "  then  we'll  cdll  that  settled. 
Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  something  else.      There's  a  little—what  shall 
I  call  it — a  little  canvassing  takes  place  on  these  occasions." 
** Among  the  patrons,  I  suppose?"  said  Nicholas. 
*^ Among  the  patrons;  and  the  fact  is,  that  Snevellicci  has  had  so 
many  bespeaks  in  this  place,  that  she  wants  an  attraction.      She  had  a 
l)e«peak  when  her  mother-in-law  died,  and  a  bespeak  when  her  uncle 
^ied ;  and  Mrs.  Crummies  and  myself  have  had  bespeaks  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  phenomenon's  birthday  and  our  wedding-day,  and  occa- 
sions of  that  description,  so  that,  in  fact,  there's  some  difficulty  in 
'  ?^ing  a  good  one.  Now  won't  you  help  this  poor  girl,  Mr.  Johnson?" 
said  Crummies,  sitting  himself  down  on  a  drum,  and  taking  a  great 
pinch  of  snuff  as  he  looked  him  steadily  in  the  &oe. 
"How  do  you  mean?"  rejoined  Nicholas. 

"  Don't  you  think  you  could  spare  half-an-hour  to-morrow  morning, 
to  call  with  her  at  the  houses  of  one  or  two  of  the  principal  people  '<" 
murmured  the  manager  in  a  persuasive  tone. 

**0h  dear  me,"  said  Nicholas,  with  an  air  of  very  strong  objection, 
"  I  shouldn't  like  to  do  that." 

"The  infant  will  accompany  her,"  said  Mr.  Crummies.  "The 
ii'Hnnent  it  was  suggested  to  me,  I  gave  permission  for  the  infant  to  go. 
There  will  not  be  the  smallest  impropriety — Miss  Snevellicci,  Sir,  is  the 
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▼ery  soal  of  honour.  It  would  be  of  nuiteriftl  aemoo-^-the  genilonuBt 
fioom  London— "Author  of  the  new  piooe — actor  in  the  new  piece— firrt 
appearance  on  anj  boarda— it  would  lead  to  a  great  bespeak,  Ifr. 
Johnson." 

'^  I  am  Terjsorry  to  throw  a  damp  upon  the  prospects  of  anybody, 
and  more  especially  a  ladj,"  replied  Nicholas ;  ^^  but  really  I  mittt 
deoidedly  object  to  making  one  of  the  canTaasmg  pasty." 

^  What  does  Mr.  Johnson  say,  Yincent?"  inqaired  a  Toioe  dose  to 
his  ear ;  and,  looking  round,  he  found  Mrs.  Crummies  and  Miss  Snerel- 
licci  berself  stan^g  behind  bom. 

^^  He  has  some  objection,  my  dear,"  replied  Mr.  Crummies,  looking 
at  Nicholas. 

*'^  Ob^tion  1"  ezdaimed  Mfs.  Crummies.    ^  Con  it  be  possible  ?" 

^^  Oh,  I  hope  not !"  cried  Miss  Snevellicci.  '^  Yon  surely  are  not  so 
cruel— oh,  dear  me  ! — Well,  I — ^to  think  of  that  now,  after  all  one's 
lookii^  forward  to  it." 

^^  Mr.  Johnson  will  not  persist,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Crummies. 
*^  Think  better  of  him  than  to  suppose  it.  Gallaiitry,  humanity,  all 
the  best  feeHngs  of  bis  nature,  must  be  enlisted  in  this  interesting  cause." 

^'  Which  moves  even  a  manager,"  said  Mr.  Crummies,  smiling. 

^^  And  a  manager's  wife,"  added  Mrs.  Crummies,  in  her  accustomed 
tragedy  tones.     "  Come,  come,  yon  will  relent,  I  know  you  wiH." 

*^  It  is  not  in  my  nature,"  said  Nicholas,  moved  by  these  appeals,  ^^  to 
resist  any  entreaty,  unless  it  is  to  do  something  positively  wrong;  and, 
beyond  a  feeling  of  pride,  I  know  nothing  which  should  ipvevent  nj 
doing  this.  I  know  nobody  here  either,  and  nobody  knows  me.  '80 
be  it  then.     I  yield." 

Miss  Snevellicci  was  at  once  overwhelmed  with  blushes  and  expres- 
sions of  gratitude,  of  which  latter  commodity  neither  Mr.  nor  Mn. 
Crummies  was  by  any  means  sparing.  It  was  arranged  that  Nidiolas 
should  call  upon  her  at  her  lodgings  at  eleven  next  morning,  and  soon 
afterwards  they  parted :  he  to  return  home  to  his  authorship ;  Miss 
Snevellioci  to  dress  far  the  after-piece ;  and  the  disinterested  manager 
and  his  wife  to  disonss  the  probable  gains  of  the  forthcoming  bespeak, 
of  which  they  were  to  have  two-Hiirds  of  the  profits  by  solemn  treaty 
of  agreement. 

At  the  stipulated  hour  next  morning,  Nicholas  repaired  to  the  lodgingi 
of  Miss  Snevellicd,  which  were  in  a  place  called  Lombard-street,  at  the 
house  of  a  tailor.  A  strong  smdl  of  ironing  pervaded  the  little  passage^ 
and  the  tailor  s  daughter,  who  opened  the  door,  appeared  in  ihsA  flutter 
of  spirits  which  is  so  often  ailendant  upon  the  periodical  getting  up  of 
a  £Emuly  s  linen. 

^^  Miss  Snevellicci  lives  here,  I  believe  ?"  said  Nicholas,  when  the  doer 
was  opened. 

The  tailor's  daughter  replied.in  the  afifirmatire. 

'*  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  let  her  know  that  Mr.  Johnson  is 
here?"  said  Nichcdae. 

*^  Oh,  if  you  please,  you're  to  oome  op  ataisBy"  nqplied  the  tate'' 
dang^iter,  with  a  wauk. 
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Niofacto  fidlowed  the  young  lady,  and  was  shown  into  a  small  apart- 
ment  on  the  first  floor,  commiinicating  witli  a  back  room ;  in  which,  as 
he  judged  irom  a  certain  half-subdued  clinking  sound  as  of  cnps  and 
aancers,  Miss  Snerellioci  was  then  taking  her  breakfast  in  bed. 

^  You're  to  wait,  if  you  please,"  said  the  tailor  s  daughter,*  after  a 
short  period  of  absence,  during  which  the  clinking  in  the  back  room 
had  ceased,  and  been  succeeded  by  whispering — ^^  8he  won't  "be  long." 

Am  she  spoke  she  pulled  up  the  window-blind,  and  having  by  this 
means  (as  she  thought)  diverted  Mr.  Johnson's  attention  from  the  room 
to  the  street,  caught  up  some  articles  which  were  airing  on  the  fender, 
aad  had  Tery  nmoh  the  appearance  of  stockings,  and  darted  off. 

As  there  were  not  many  objects  of  interest  outside  the  window, 
Nicholas  looked  about  the  room  with  more  curiosity  than  he  might 
otherwise  have  bestowed  uppn  it.  On  the  sofa  lay  an  old  guitar,  several 
thumbed  pieces  of  music,  and  a  scattered  litter  of  curl-papers :  together 
with  a  confused  heap  of  play-bills,  and  a  pair  of  soiled  while  satin  shoes 
with  large  blue  rosettes.  Hanging  over  the  back  of  a  chair  was  a  half-* 
finished  muslin  apron  with  little  pockets  ornamented  with  red  ribbons, 
SQch  as  waiting-women  wear  on  the  stage,  and  by  consequence  are  never 
seen  with  anywhere  else.  In  one  comer  stood  the  diminutive  pair  of 
top-boots  in  which  Miss  Snevellicci  was  accustomed  to  enact  the  little 
jockey,  and,  folded  on  a  chair  hard  by,  was  a  small  parcel,  which  bore 
a  very  suspicious  resemblance  to  the  companion  smalls. 

But  the  most  interesting  object  of  all,  was  perhaps  the  open  scrap* 
book,  displayed  in  the  midst  of  some  theatrical  duodecimos  that  were 
strewn  upon  the  table,  and  pasted  into  which  scrap-book  were  various 
critical  notices  of  Miss  Snevellicci's  acting,  extracted  from  different 
provincial  journals,  together  with  one  poetic  address  in  her  honour, 
commeocing-^ 

Sing,  God  of  Low,  and  tell  ue  in  what  dearth 
Thiioe.gifted  Snktxllicoi  came  on  eartht 
'^o  thrill  us  with  her  smile,  her  tear,  her  eye, 
Sing,  God  of  Love,  and  tell  me  quickly  why. 

BsBideB  this  efiusion,  there  were  innumerable  complimentary  allu- 
sions, also  extracted  from  newspapers,  such  as — '^We  observe  from 
an  advertisement  in  another  part  of  our  paper  of  to-day,  that  the 
diarmine  and  highly-taknted  Miss  Snevellicci  takes  her  benefit  on 
Wadnesday,  for  which  occasion  she  has  put  forth  a  bill  of  fiure  that 
might  kindle  exhilaration  in  the  breast  of  a  misanthrope.  In  the 
coBfidenoe  that  our  fellow-townsmen  have  not  lost  that  high  apprecia- 
tion of  public  ability  and  private  worth,  for  which  they  have  long 
been  so  pr»-6minently  distinguished,  we  predict  that  this  charming 
actreas  will  be  greeted  with  a  bumper."  ^  To  Correspondents. — J.  8. 
is  misinfoirmed  when  he  Bn]q)08es  that  the  highly-gifted  and  beautiful 
MiM  Snevellioei,  mgbtly  captivating  all  hearts  at  our  pretty  and  com* 
modioDs  little  theatre,  is  not  the  same  lady  to  whom  the  young  gentle^ 
man  of  imMoeoae  fortune,  residing  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  good 
city  of  York,  lately  made  honourable  proposals.  We  have  reason  to 
kuBm  Aait  Min  Saevellicoi  is  the  lady  who  was  implicated  in  that 
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ni;^8terioii8  and  romaotie  afiair,  and  whose  oondnci  on  that  oocaaion  did 
no  less  hononr  to  her  head  and  heart,  than  do  her  hiatrionic  trinniphs  to 
her  hrilliant  genraa."  A  most  copiona  assortment  of  soch  paragraphs 
as  these,  with  long  hills  of  henefits  all  endmg  with  ^  Come  ESaiiy,"  in 
laxge  capitals,  formed  the  principal  contents  of  lliss  SnereUioci's  acrap- 
book. 

Nicholas  had  read  a  mat  many  of  these  scraps,  and  waa  abeorbed  in 
a  circnmstantial  and  melancholy  account  of  the  train  of  events  which 
had  led  to  Miss  Snevellicci's  spraining  her  ande  by  slipping  on  a  piece 
of  orange-peel  flune  by  a  monster  in  human  form,  (so  the  paper  said,) 
upon  the  stage  at  Winchester, — when  that  young  lady  herself,  attired  in 
the  coal-scuttle  bonnet  and  walking-dress  complete,  tripped  into  the 
room,  with  a  thousand  apologies  for  having  detained  him  so  long  after 
the  appointed  time. 

^^  But  really,"  said  Miss  8nevellicci,  ^^  my  darling  Led,  who  lives 
with  me  here,  was  taken  so  very  ill  in  the  night  that  I  thought  ^e 
would  have  expired  in  my  arms." 

^^  Such  a  fate  is  almost  to  be  envied,"  returned  Nicholas,  ^  bot  I  am 
very  sorry  to  hear  it  nevertheless." 

""^  What  a  creature  you  are  to  flatter  I"  said  Miss  Snevellicci,  buttoning 
her  glove  in  much  confusion. 

^^  If  it  be  flattery  to  admire  your  charms  and  accomplishments," 
rejoined  Nicholas,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  scrap-book,  ^^  you  have 
better  specimens  of  it  here." 

*^  Oh  you  cruel  creature,  to  read  such  things  as  those.  I'm  almost 
ashamed  to  look  you  in  the  face  afterwards,  positively  I  am,"  said  Miss 
Snevellicci,  seizing  the  book  and  putting  it  away  in  a  closet.  ^^  How 
careless  of  Led !  How  could  she  be  so  naughty ! " 

^^  I  thought  you  had  kindly  left  it  here,  on  purpose  for  me  to  read," 
said  Nicholas.     And  really  it  did  seem  possible. 

'*  I  wouldn't  have  had  you  see  it  for  the  world ! "  rejoined  Miss 
Snevellicci.  "  I  never  was  so  vexed — never.  But  she  is  such  a  careless 
thing,  there's  no  trusting  her." 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the 
phenomenon,  who  had  discreetly  remained  in  the  bedroom  up  to  this 
moment,  and  now  presented  herself  with  much  grace  and  lightness, 
bearing  in  her  hand  a  very  little  green  parasol  vrith  a  broad  fringe 
border,  and  no  handle.  After  a  few  words  of  course,  they  sallied  into 
the  street.  , 

The  phenomenon  was  rather  a  troublesome  companion,  for  first  the 
right  sandal  came  down,  and  then  the  left,  and  these  mischances  being 
repaired,  one  leg  of  the  little  white  trowsers  was  discovered  to  bo  longer 
than  the  other ;  besides  these  accidents,  the  green  parasol  was  dropped 
down  an  iron  grating,  and  only  fished  up  agam  with  great  difficulty  and 
by  dint  of  much  exertion.  However  it  was  impossible  to  scold  her,  as 
she  was  the  manager's  daughter,  so  Nicholas  took  it  all  in  perfect  good 
Ibiumour,  and  walked  on  with  Miss  Snevellicci,  arm  in  arm  on  one  side, 
and  the  ofifending  infant  on  the  other. 

T\\e  first   house  to  which  they  bent  their  steps,  vnis  situated  in  s 
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ienrace  of  respectable  appeanaoe.  Mias  Snevellioci's  modest  donble- 
knoek  was  answered  by  a  foot-boy,  who,  in  reply  to  her  inquiry 
whether  Mrs.  Curdle  was  at  home,  opened  his  eyes  very  wide,  grinned 
very  much,  and  said  he  didn't  know,  but  he'd  inquire.  With  this,  he 
showed  them  into  a  parlour  where  he  kept  them  waiting,  until  tho  two 
women-serrants  had  repaired  thither,  under  fiEdse  pretences,  to  see  the 
phiy-actors,  and  having  compared  notes  with  them  in  the  passage,  and 
joined  in  a  vast  quantity  of  whispering  and  giggling>  he  at  length  went 
up  stain  with  Miss  Sneyellicci's  name. 

Now,  Mrs.  Curdle  was  supposed,  by  those  who  were  best  informed 
on  such  points,  to  possess  quite  the  London  taste  in  matters  relat- 
ing to  literature  and  the  drama ;  and  as  to  Mr.  Curdle,  he  had 
written  a  pamphlet  of  sixty-four  pages,  post  octavo,  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Nurse's  deceased  husband  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  with 
an  inquiry  whether  he  really  had  been  a  *^  merry  man  "  in  his  lifetime, 
or  whether  it  wub  merely  his  widow's  affectionate  partiality  that 
induced  her  so  to  report  him.  He  had  likewise  proved,  lliat  by 
altering  the  received  mode  of  punctuation,  any  one  of  Shakspeare's 
plays  could  be  made  quite  different,  and  the  sense  completely  changed ; 
it  is  needless  to  say,  therefore,  that  he  was  a  great  critic,  and  a  very 
profound  and  most  original  thinker. 

'  ^^  Well,  Miss  SnevelScci,"said  Mrs.  Curdle,  entering  the  parlour,  ^'  and 
how  do  you  do  ?  " 

Miss  Snevellicci  made  a  graceful  obeisance,  and  hoped  Mrs.  Curdle 
was  well,  as  also  Mr.  Curdle,  who  at  the  same  time  appeared.  Mrs. 
Curdle  -was  dressed  in  a  morning  wrapper,  with  a  liltle  cap  stuck  upon 
the  top  of  her  head ;  Mr.  Curdle  wore  a  loose  robe  on  his  back,  and 
his  right  fore-finger  on  his  forehead  after  the  portraits  of  Sterne,  to 
whom  aomebody  or  other  had  once  said  he  bore  a  striking  resemblance. 

**  I  ventured  to  call  for  the  purpose  of  asking  whether  you  would 
put  your  name  to  my  bespeak,  ma'am,"  said  Miss  Snevellicci,  producing 
documents. 

^  Oh  !  I  really  don't  know  what  to  say,"  replied  Mrs.  Curdle. 
*^  It's  no?  as  if  the  theatre  was  in  its  high  and  palmy  days — you 
needn't  stand.  Miss  Snevellicci — ^the  drama  is  gone,  perfectly  gone." 

*^  As  an  exquisite  embodiment  of  the  poet's  visions,  and  a  realisation 
of  human  intellectuality,  gilding  with  refulgent  light  our  dreamy 
moments,  and  laying  open  a  new  and  magic  world  before  the  mental 
eye,  the  drama  is  gone,  perfectly  gone,"  said  Mr.  Curdle. 

^  What  man  is  there  now  living  who  can  present  before  us  all  those 
changing  and  prismatic  colours  with  which  the  character  of  Hamlet  is 
inve^ed  ?  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Curdle. 

^  What  man  indeed — upon  the  stage ;"  said  Mr.  Curdle,  with  a 
small  reservation  in  favour  of  himself.  *'*•  Hamlet !  Pooh  !  ridiculous ! 
Hamlet  is  gone,  perfectly  gone." 

^  Quite  overcome  by  these  dismal  reflections,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curdle 
nghed,  and  sat  for  some  short  time  without  speaking.  At  length  the 
hidy,  turning  to  Miss  Snevellicci,  inquired  what  play  she  proposed 
to  have. 
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"^Qmie  a  new  coe,^  ttid  Miss  Snevelliooi,  ^of  wbatik  tUn  geuilwium 
k  the  author,  and  in  which  he  plays ;  heing  hia  fint  appewance  on 
any  stage.     Mr.  Johnson  is  the  gentleman's  name." 

^'  I  hope  you  have  preserved  the  unities,  Sir  ?"  said  Mr.  GurdlB. 

^^  The  original  pieoe  is  a  French  one,"  said  Nioholas.  *^  There  is 
I  of   incident,    sprightly   dialogue,    strongly -maiiLed   cha- 


^'  -^All  unavailing  without  a  strict  ohservance  of  the  unities, 
returned  Mr.  Curdle.     ^^  The  unities  of  the  drama  hefbre  everything." 

^  Might  I  ask  you,"  said  Nicholas,  hesitating  between  the  respect 
he  ought  to  assume,  and  his  love  of  the  whimsical,  ^' might  I  aek  yov 
what  the  unities  are  ?" 

Mr.  Curdle  coughed  and  considered.  *'  The  unities.  Sir,"  he  said,  **  are 
a  completeness — a  kind  of  a  universal  do  ve-tailediiess  vnth  regard  to  place 
and  time — a  sort  of  a  general  oneness,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  bo 
strong  an  expression.  I  take  those  to  be  the  dramatic  unities,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  enabled  to  bestow  attention  upon  them,  and  I  have 
read  much  upon  the  subject,  and  thought  much.  I  find,  running  through 
the  performances  of  this  child,"  said  Mr.  Curdle,  turning  to  the  pheno- 
menon, ^'  a  unity  of  feeling,  a.  breadth,  a  light  and  sha&,  a  warmth  of 
colouring,  a  tone,  a  harmony,  a  glow,  an  artistical  development  of 
original  conceptions,  which  I  look  for  in  vain  among  «lder  performers 
—•1  don't  know  whether  I  make  myself  understood  ? " 

«'  PerfBctly,"  replied  Nicholas. 

^'  Just  so,"  said'  Mr.  Curdle,  pulling  up  his  Jieckclotfa.  ^^  Thai  k 
my  definition  of  the  unities  of  the  drama." 

Mrs.  Curdle  had  sat  listening  to  this  lucid  explanatioii  with  great 
complacency,  and  it  being  finished,  inquired  what  Mr.  Curdle  thcmght 
about  putting  down  their  names. 

^^  I  don't  know,  my  dear ;  upon  my  word  I  don't  know,"  said  Mr. 
Curdle.  ^'  If  we  do,  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  ym  do  not 
pledge  ourselves  to  the  quality  of  the  performances.  Let  it  go  forth 
to  the  world,  that  we  do  not  give  thmfi  the  sanction  of  our  names,  but 
that  we  confer  the  distinction  merely  upon  Miss  SneveHicoi.  That 
being  clearly  stated,  I  take  it  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  duty,  that  we  should 
extend  our  patronage  to  a  degraded  stage  even  for  the  sake  of  the  asso- 
ciations with  which  it  is  entwined.  Have  you  got  two-and-^xpenoe 
for  half-ar-crown.  Miss  SnevelHcoi  ?"  said  Mc  Curdle,  turning  over 
four  of  those  pieces  of  money. 

Miss  Snevellioci  felt  in  all  the  comers  of  the  pink  letiouk,  hut  there 
was  nothing  in  any  of  them.  Nicholas  murmured  a  jest  about  his 
being  an  author,  and  thought  it  best  not  to  go  through  the  foim  ^ 
feeing  in  his  own  pockets  at  all. 

'^  I^  me  see,"  said  Mr.  Curdle ;  *^  twice  four^s  eight — four  aliiBings 
a-piece  to  the  boxes.  Miss  Snevellicci,  is  exceedingly  dear  in  the  pv** 
sent  state  of  the  dnona— three  half-crowns  is  seven^and-six  ;  we  idtall 
not  differ  about  sixpence,  I  snppose.  Sixpence  will  net  part  us,  Mii0 
8nev«ltioci  ?" 

Poor  Miss  Snevellicci  took  the  three  half-crowns  with  many  mSls8 
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aad  ibcnda,  and  Ifn.  OmDdle,  addng  tmrenl  mppimivntory  direotkiit 
rektiyeio  'keeping  -the  plocei  for  i^ero,  and  dusting  the  seat,  and  aendhig 
two  deaa  .IhUb  as  aoon  as  they  oanie  out,  nmg  the  bell  as  a  agiial  for 
tveaking  up  the  conlenoKe. 

'^Odd  people  those,"  said  Nidbola^  when  they  got  clesdr  of  the 
house. 

^  I  aflsuie  you,"  said  Miss  Sneyellioci,  taking  his  ann,  ^Hhafc  I  think 
myBelf  very  Incky  they  did  not  owe  all  the  money  instead  of  being  six* 
pence  iliort.  Now,  if  yon  wero  to  suoceed,  they  would  give  people  to 
nndentsaid  that  they  had  always  patronised  you  ;  and  if  you  were  to 
fiul,  tliey  woold  have  been  quite  certain  of  that  from  the  very 
beaming." 

The  maA  house  they  visited  they  were  in  great  glory,  for  there 
resided  the  six  ohildien  who  m&ce  so  enraptured  with  the  public  actions 
ef  the  phenomenon,  and  who,  being  called  down  from  the  nursery  to  bo 
treated  with  a  priinste  view  of  that  young  lady,  proceeded  to  poke  their 
fingers  into  her  eyes,  and  tread  upon  her  toes,  and  i^w  her  many 
other  little  attcntums  peculiar  to  their  time  of  life. 

^  I  shall  certainly  persuade  Mr.  Borum  to  take  a  privafee  box,"  said 
^bB  lady  of  the  bouse,  after  a  most  gracious  reception.  ^^  I  shall  only 
take  two  of  the  children,  and  will  make  up  the  rest  of  the  party,  of 
eentiemen — your  admirers.  Miss  SnevelliccL  Augustus,  you  naughty 
boy,  leave  the  little  girl  adoiie." 

TkoB  was  addressed  to  a  young  gentleman  who  was  pinching  the 
phenomenon  behind,  appareirtLy  with  the  view  of  ascertajning  wl^ther 
shewasxeaL 

I  am  sore  yon  must  be  very  tired,"  said  the  mama,  taming  to 
BneveUicci  ^^  I  cannot  Ukrnk  of  allowing  you  to  go  without  first 
takiag  a  glass  of  wine.  Fie,  Charlotte,  I  am  ashamed  of  yesu  Miss 
Lane,  mj  dear,  pray  see  to  the  children." 

Miss  Lane  was  the  governess,  and  this  entreaty  was  rendered  neoes- 
sary  by  the  abrupt  beihaviour  of  the  youngest  Miss  Borum,  who,  having 
filched  the  phenomenon's  little  green  parasol,  was  now  canying  it 
bodily  off,  while  the  distracted  infent  looked  helf^essly  on. 

^I  am  SHie,  where  yaa  Bver  leamt  to  act  as  you  do,"  said  good- 
natured  Mrs.  Borum,  taming  again  to  Mies  SnevelKcci,  ^'  I  cannot 
widerstaad  (Emma,  don't  stare  so) ;  laughing  in  one  piece,  and  crying 
in  the  next,  and  so  natural  in  all— oh,  dear ! " 

^  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  you  express  so  favourable  an  opinion," 
said  Miss  Snev^coi.     *'  It^  ^ite  delightfal  to  think  you  like  it." 

««Likeit!"  cried  Mrs.  Bmwn.  "« Who  can  help  liking  it !  I  would 
go  to  the  play  twioe  a  wiedc  if  I  oould :  I  dote  upon  it — only  you  rs 
too  afiecting  sometimes.  You  do  put  me  in  such  a  stat&— into  such  fits 
of  cr3mag  1  Goodness  gracious  me.  Miss  Lane,  how  can  you  let  them 
torment  that  poor  child  so  ?" 

^  The  phcBomennn  was  really  in  a  fair  way  of  being  torn  limb  from 
hmrbylor  two-t^btKif  Uttle  boys,  one  hdding  on  by  each  of  her  hands, 
^'*'^  ^^'^W'^^^  ''^  different  directions  as  «  trial  of  strength,  How- 
9rety  Miss  lane  (wha  had  iunafef  been  too  mndi  nodqpied  in  content 
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plating  the  grown-up  actorp,  to  pay  the  necessary  attentioif  to  these 
proceedings)  rescued  the  unhappy  in&nt  at  this  juncture,  who,  being 
recruited  with  a  glass  of  wine,  was  shortly  afterwards  taken  away  by 
her  friends,  after  sustaining  no  more  serious  damage  than  a  flattraing 
of  the  pink  gaiise  bonnet,  and  a  rather  extensiye  creasing  of  the  white 
frock  and  trowsers. 

It  was  a  trying  morning,  for  there  were  a  great  many  calls  to  make, 
and  everybody  wanted  a  different  thing;  some  wanted  tragedies,  and 
others  comedies;  some  objected  to  dancing,  some  wanted  seaicely 
anything  else.  Some  thought  the  comic  singer  decidedly  low,  and 
others  hoped  he  would  have  more  to  do  than  he  usually  had.  Some 
people  wouldn't  promise  to  go,  because  other  people  wouldn't  promise  to 
go ;  and  other  people  wouldn't  go  at  all,  because  other  people  went. 
At  length,  and  by  little  and  little,  omitting  something  in  this  place, 
and  adding  something  in  that.  Miss  Snevellicci  pledged  lierself  to  a  bill 
of  fare  which  was  comprehensive  enough,  if  it  had  no  other  merit  (it 
included  among  other  trifles,  four  pieces,  divers  songs,  a  few  combats, 
and  several  dances) ;  and  they  returned  home  pretty  well  exhausted 
with  the  business  of  the  day. 

Nicholas  worked  away  at  the  piece,  which  was  speedily  put  into 
rehearsal,  and  then  worked  away  at  his  own  part,  which  he  studied 
with  great  perseverance  and  acted — as  the  whole  company  said — ^to 
perfection.  And  at  length  the  great  day  arrived.  The  crier  was  sent 
round  in  the  morning  to  proclaim  the  entertainments  with  sound  of 
bell  in  all  the  thoroughfares ;  extra  bills  of  three  feet  long  by  nine 
inches  wide,  were  dispersed  in  all  directions,  flung  down  all  the  areas, 
thrust  under  all  the  knockers,  and  developed  in  all  the  shops ;  they 
were  placarded  on  all  the  walls  too,  though  not  with  complete  success, 
for  an  illiterate  person  having  undertaken  this  office  during  the  indis- 
position of  the  regular  bill-sticker,  a  part  were  posted  sideways  and 
the  remainder  upside  down. 

At  half-past  Ave  there  was  a  rush  of  four  people  to  the  gallery-door; 
at  a  quarter  before  six  there  were  at  least  a  dozen;  At  six  o'clock  the 
kicks  were  terrific ;  and  when  the  elder  master  Crummies  opened  the 
door,  he  was  obliged  to  run  behind  it  for  his  life.  Fifteen  shillings  were 
taken  by  Mrs.  Grudden  in  the  first  ten  minutes. 

Behind  the  scenes  the  same  unwonted  excitement  prevailed.  Miss 
Snevellicci  was  in  such  a  perspiration  that  the  paint  would  scarcely 
stay  on  her  fece.  Mrs.  Crummies  was  so  nervous  that  she  could  hardly 
remember  her  part.  Miss  Bravassa's  ringlets  Came  out  of  curl  with 
the  heat  and  anxiety;  even  Mr.  Crummies  himself  kept  peeping 
through  the  hole  in  the  curtain,  and  running  back  every  now  and  then 
to  announce  th^^t  another  man  had  come  into  the  pit. 

At  last  the  orchestra  left  off,  and  the  curtain  rose  upon  the. new 
piece.  The  first  scene,  in  which  there  was  nobody  particular,  passed  off 
calmly  enough,  but  when  Miss  Snevellicci  went  on  in  the  second, 
accompanied  by  the  phraiomenon  as  child,  what  a  roar  of  applause 
broke  out  I  The  people  in  the  Borum  box  rose  as  one  man,  waving 
their  hats  and  handkerchiefs,  and  uttering  shouts  of  ^^ bravo!"   Mrs. 
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Bornm  «ad  the  goTemeas  cast  wreaths  upon  the  staee,  of  which  soma 
fluttered  into  the  lamps,  and  one  crowned  the  temples  of  a  &t  gentle- 
man in  the  pit,  who,  looking  eagerly  towards  the  scene,  remained 
unconscious  of  the  honour;  the  tailor  and  his  family  kicked  at  the 
panels  of  the  upper  boxes  till  they  threatened  to  come  out  altogether ; 
the  very  ginger-beer  boy  remained  transfixed  in  the  centre  of  the  house; 
a  younff  officer,  supposed  to  entertain  a  passion  for  Miss  Snevellicoi, 
stuck  his  glass  in  his  eye  as  though  to  hide  a  tear.  Again  and  again 
Miss  Snevellicci  curtseyed  lower  and  lower,  and  again  and  again  the 
applause  came  down  louder  and  louder.  At  length  wKen  the  pheno- 
menon picked  up  one  of  the  smoking  wreaths  and  put  it  on  sideways 
over  Miss  Sneyelltcei  s  eye,  it  reached  its  climax,  and  the  play  pro- 
ceeded. 

But  when  Nicholas  came  on  for  his  crack  scene  with  Mrs.  Crummies, 
what  a  clapping  of  hands  there  was  !     When  Mrs.  Crummies  (who  was 
his  unworthy  mother),  sneered,  and  called  him  *<  presumptuous  boy," 
and  he  defied  her,  what  a  tumult  of  applause  came  on !    When  he 
qnamlled  with  the  other  gentleman  about  the  young  lady,  and  pro-         ^ , 
ducine  a  case  of  pistols,  said,  that  if  he  icas  a  gentkman,  he  would 
fight  him  in  that  drawing-room,  till  the  furniture  was  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  one,  if  not  of  two — ^how  boxes,  pit,  and  gallery  joined  in 
one  most  vigorous  cheer  !    When  he  called  his  mother  names,  because 
she  wouldn't  give  up  the  young  lady's  property,  and  she  relenting, 
caused  him  to  relent  likewise,  and  fall  down  on  one  knee  and  ask  her 
blessing,  how  the  ladies  in  the  audience  sobbed!    When  he  was  hid 
behinothe  curtain  in  the  dark,  and  the  wicked  relation  poked  a  sharp 
swoid  in  every  direction;  save  where  his  legs  were  plainly  visible,  what 
a  thrill  of  anxious  fear  ran  through  the  house !     His  air,  his  figure,  his 
walk,  his  look,  everything  he  said  or  did,  was  the  subject  of  com- 
mendation.'    There  was  a  round  of   applause  every  time  he  spoke. 
And  when  at  last,  in  the  pump-and-tub  scene,  Mrs.  Grudden  lighted 
the  blue  fire,  and  all  the  unemployed  members  of  the  company  came 
in,   and  tumbled  down  in  various  directions — ^not  because  that  had 
anyihmg  to  do  with  the  plot,  but  in  order  to  finish  off  with  a  tableau 
— ^khe  audience  (who  had  by  this  time  increased  considerably)  gave 
vent  to  such  a  shout  of  enthusiasm,  as  had  not  been  heard  in  those  waUs 
for  many  and  many  a  day. 

In  short,  the  success  both  of  new  piece  and  new  actor  was  complete,     # 
and  when  Miss  Bnevellicoi  was  called  for  at  the  end  of  the  play,  Nicholas 
led  her  on,  and  divided  the  applause. 
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CHAPTER  XXV: 

COlfCBRlONG  A  YOXTSa  LADT  FROM  LONDON,  VTBO  JOINS  TRB  COMPAKT, 
AND  AN  BLDBRLT  ADMIRER  WHO  FOLLOWS  IN  HER  TRAIN*;  WITH 
AN   AFFECTING   CEREMONY   CONSEQUENT   ON  THEIR   ARRIVAL. 

The  new  piece  being  a  decided  hit,  was  announoed  for  eTery  eirening 
cf  perfomutnce  nntil  fiirtfaer  notice,  and  the  evenings  when  the 
theatre  was  closed,  were  reduced  from  three  in  the  week  to  two. 
Nor  were  these  the  only  tokens  of  extraordinary  success ;  for  on  the 
succeeding  Saturday  Nicholas  received,  by  favour  of  the  indefatigable 
Mrs.  Grudden,  no  less  a  sum  than  thirty  shillings ;  besides  which  sub- 
stantial reward,  he  enjoyed  considerable  fame  and  honour,  having  a 
presentation  copy  of  Mr.  Curdle  s  pamphlet  forwarded  to  the  theatre, 
with  that  gentleman's  own  automph  (in  itself  an  inestimable  treasure) 
on  the  fly-leaf,  accompanied  with  a  note,  containing  many  ezpressions 
of  approval,  and  an  unsolicited  assurance  that  Mr.  Curdle  would  be 
very  happy  to  read  Shakspeare  to  him  for  three  hours  every  morning 
before  breakfast  during  his  .stay  in  the  town. 

''  I've  got  another  novelty,  Johnson,"  said  Mr.  Crummies  one  morning 
in  great  glee. 

"  What's  that  ?"  rejoined  Nicholas.     "  The  pony  ? " 

*^  No,  no,  we  never  come  to  the  pony  till  ever3rthing  dse  has  &iled," 
said  Mr.  Crummies.  ^'  I  don't  think  we  shall  come  to  the  pony  at  all 
this  season.     No,  no,  not  the  pony." 

*'*'  A  boy  phenomenon,  periiaps  ?"  suggested  Nicholas. 

^^  There  is  only  one  phenomenon^  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Crummies  impres- 
sively, ^^  and  that's  a  girL" 

^^  Very  true,"  said  Nicholas.  ^^  I  beg  your  pardon.  Then  I  don't 
know  what  it  is,  I  am  sure." 

^^  What  should  you  say  to  a  young  lady  firom  London  ? "  inquired 
Mr.  Crummies.  *^  Miss  So-and-so,  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane  ?" 

^^  I  should  say  she  would  look  very  well  in  the  bills,"  said  Nicholas. 

^^  You're  about  right  there,"  said  Mr.  Crummies ;  ^^  and  if  you  had 
said  she  would  look  very  well  upon  the  stage  too,  yon  wouldn't  have 
been  far  out.     Look  here ;  what  do  you  think  of  thai  ?  " 

With  this  inquiry  Mr.  Crummies  severally  unfolded  a  red  poster,  and 
a  blue  poster,  and  a  yellow  poster,  at  the  top  of  each  of  which  public 
notification  was  incsribed  in  enormous  characters — ^^  First  appearance  of 
the  unrivalled  Miss  Petowker,  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane !" 

"  Dear  me !"  said  Nicholas,  "  I  know  that  lady." 

^^  Then  you  are  acquainted  with  as  much  talent  as  was  ever  com- 
pressed into  one  young  person's  body,"  retorted  Mr.  Crummies,  rolling 
up  the  billn  again ;  ^^that  is,  talent  of  a  certain  sort— of  a  certain  sort. 
*  The  Blooc  Orinker,'"  added  Mr.  Crummies  with  a  prophetic  sigh, 
'' '  The  Blood  Drinker'  will  die  with  that  gal ;  and  she's  the  only  sylph 
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/  eyior  9uw  who  eoidd  stand'  upon  ona  leg,  and  pla^  tbe  iambourine  on 
her  other  knee,  lika  a  sylph." 

^When  does  she  come  down?"  asked  Nicholas. 

^We  expect  her  to-day,"  replied  Mr.  Crummies^  ^'She  is  an  old 
friend  of  Mrs.  Gnimndes's.  Mrs.  Grunnnles  saw  what  she  could  do— - 
always  knew  it  from  tho  first  She  taught  her,  indeed,  nearly  all  she 
knows.    Mrs.  Crummies  was  the  original  Blood  Drinker." 

"^ Was  she,  indeed?" 

^  Yet.     She  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  though.*' 

^  Did  it  disagree  with  her  ?"  asked  Nicholas,  smilinff. 

^  Not  so  much  with  her,  as  with  her  audiences,"  replied  Mr.  Crummies. 
*^  Nobody  could  stand  it.  It  was  too  tremendous.  You  dont  quite 
know  what  Mrs.  Crummies  is,  yet." 

Nieholas  ventured  to  insinuate  that  he  thought  be  did. 

" No, no,  you  don t,"  said  Mr.  Crummies;  "you  don't,  indeed.  / 
don't,  and  that's  a  fact ;  I  don't  think  her  country  will  till  she  is  dead. 
JSome  new  proof  of  talent  bursts  from  that  astonishing  woman  every 
year  of  her  life.  Look  at  lier-^motker  of  six  children — ^three^  of  'em 
alive,  and  all  upon  the  stage !" 

^ISxtraordinary!"  cried  Nicholas. 

^^  Ah!  extraordinary  indeed,"  rejoined  Mr.  Crummies,  taking  a  com- 
placent pinch  of  snuff,  and  shaking  his  head  gravely.  ^  I  pledge  you 
my  professional  word  I  didn't  even  know  she  could  dance  till  her  last 
benefit,  and  then  she  played  Juliet  and  Helen  Macgregor,  and  did  the 
fikipping-rope  bompipe  between  the  pieces.  The  very  first  time  I  saw 
that  adotiirablewoman^  Johnson,"  said  Mr.  Crummies,  drawing  a  little 
nearer,  aad  speaking  in  the  tone  of  confidential  firiendskip,  ^^she  stood 
upon  her  heaid  on  the  butt-end  of  a  spear,  summnded  wilii  blazing  fire- 
works* 

^  Yoa  astonish  me  l"  said  Nicholas. 

^^Ske  astonished  me  I"  returned  Mr.  Crummies,  with  a  very  serious 
eountenaace.  "  Sudi  grace,  coupled  with  such  dignity !  I  adored  her 
from  that  moment." 

The  arrival  of  the  gifted  subject  of  these  remarks  put  an  abrupt  ter- 
mination to  Mr.  Cmmmles's  eulogium,  and  almost  immediately  after- 
wards^ Master  Percy  Crummies  entered  with  a  letter,  which  had  arrived 
by  the  Grenend  Post,  and  was  directed  to  his  gracious  mother ;  at  sight 
of  the  superscription  whereof  Mrs.  Crummies  exclaimed,  ^Fxom 
Henrietta  Petowker,  I  do  declne! "  and  instantly  became  absorbed  in 
thecontente. 

"Is  it——?"  inquired  Mr.  Crummies,  hesitating. 

*^0h  yes,  it's  all  right,"  replied  Mrs.  Crummks,  anticipating  the 
question.     ^^  What  an  excellent  thing  for  her,  to  be  sure  l** 

"  It 's  the  best  thine  altogether  that  I  ever  heard  of,  I  think,"  said 
Mr.  Crummies ;  and  tben  Mr.  Crummies,  Mrs.  Crummies,  and  Master 
Poey  Crummies  all  fell  to  laughing  violently.  Nicholas  left  them  to 
enjoy  their  mirth  together,  and  walked  to.  his  lodgings,  wondering  very 
ttmch  what  mystery  connected  with  Miss  Petowker  could  provoke  such 
menriment,  and  pondering  still  more  on  the  extieme  surprise  with  which 
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that  lady  would  regard  hb  sudden  enlistment  in  a  profession  of  which 
she  was  such  a  distinguished  and  brilliant  ornament. 

But  in  this  latter  respect  he  was  mistaken ;  for — ^whether  Mr»  Yinoent 
Crummlies  had  paved  the  way,  or  Miss  Petowker  had  some  special  reason 
for  treating  him  with  even  more  than  her  usual  amiability — their 
meeting  at  the  theatre  next  day  was  more  like  that  of  two  dear  firienda 
who  had  been  inseparable  from  in&ncy,  than  a  recognition  passing 
between  a  lady  and  gentleman  who  had  only  met  some  hiiJf-doBen  times, 
and  then  by  mere  chance.  Nay,  Miss  Petowker  even  whispered  that 
she  had  wholly  dropped  the  Kenwigses  in  her  conversations  with  the 
manager  8  family,  and  had  represented  herself  as  having  encountered 
Mr.  Johnson  in  the  very  first  and  most  fashionable  circles ;  and  on 
Nicholas  receiving  this  intelligence  with  unfeigned  surprise,  she  added 
with  a  sweet  glance  that  she  had  a  claim  on  his  good-nature  now,  and 
might  tax-  it  before  long. 

Nicholas  liad  the  honour  of  playing  in  a  slight  piece  with  Miss 
Petowker  that  night,  and  could  not  .but  observe  that  the  warmth  of  her 
reception  was  mainly  attributable  to  a  most  persevering  umbr^a  in  the 
upper  boxes ;  he  saw,  too,  that  the  enchanting  actress  cast  many  sweet 
looks  towards  the  quarter  whence  th^o  sounds  proceeded,  and  that 
every  time  she  did  so  the  umbrella  broke  out  afresh.  Once  he  thought 
that  a  peculiarly  shaped  hat  in  the  same  comer  was  not  wholly  unknown 
to  him,  but  being  occupied  with  his  share  of  the  stage  business  he 
bestowed  no  great  attention  upon  this  circumstance,  and.  it  had  quite 
vanished  from  his  memory  by  the  time  he  reached  home. 

He  had  just  sat  down  to  supper  with  Smike,  when  one  of  the  people 
of  the  house  came  outside  the  door,  and  announced  that  a  gentleman 
below  stairs  wished  to  speak  to  Mr.  Johnson* 

^^  Well,  if  he  does,  you  must  tell  him  to  come  up,  that's  all  I  know," 
replied  Nicholas.     ^^  One  of  our  hungry  brethren,  I  suppose,  Smike." 

His  fellow-lodger  looked  at  the  cold  meat,  in  silent  calculation  of  the 
quantity  that  would  be  left  for  dinner  next  day,  and  put  .back  a  slice 
he  had  cut  for  himself,  in  order  that  the  visitor  s  encroachments  might 
be  less  formidable  in  their  effects. 

^^  It  is  not  anybody  who  has  been  here  before,"  said  Nioholaa,  ^*  for 
he  is  tumbling  up  every  stair.  Come  in,  come  in.  In.  the  name  of 
wonder — Mr.  Lilly  vick ! " 

It  was,  indeed,  the  collector  of  water-rates  who,  regarding  Nicholas 
with  a  fixed  look  and  immoveable  countenance,  shook  hands  with  most 
portentous  solemnity  and  sat  himself  down  in  a  seat  by  the  chimney- 
comer. 

^^  Why,  when  did  you  come  here  V  asked  Nicholas. 

"  This  morning.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Lillyvick. 

^^  Oh !  I  see ;  then  you  were  at  the  theatre  to-night,  and  it  was 
your  umb '* 

*'^  This  umbrella,"  said .  Mr.  Lillyvick,  producing  a  fat  green  cotton  one 
with  a  battered  ferrule :  '^  what  did  you  think  of  that  performance? 

^^  So  far  as  I  could  judge,  being  on  the  stage,"  replied  Nicholas,  ''  I 
thought  it  very  agreeable. ' 
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*^  Agieeable !"  cried  the  oolleotor.  ^^  I  mean  to  saf,  Sir,  that  it  was 
delicious." 

Mr.  Lillyvick  bent  forward  to  pronounce  the  last  word  with  greater 
emphasis;  and  haying  done  so,  drew  himself  up,  and  frowned  and 
nodded  a  great  many  times. 

^^  I  say,  delicious,"  repeated  Mr.  Lillyyick.  ^  Absorbing,  fairy-like, 
toomultnous."  And  again  Mr.  Lilly  viok  drew  himself  up,  and  again 
he  frowned  and  nodded. 

"  Ah  1"  said  Nicholas,  a  little  surprised  at  these  symptoms  of  ecsta- 
tic approbation.     *•*•  Yes — she  is  a  clever  girl." 

'  '^  She  18  a  divinity,"  returned  Mr.  LiUyvick,  giving  a  collector's  dou- 
ble knock  on  the  ground  with  the  umbrella  before-mentioned.  ^^  I  have 
Jcnown  divine  aotmBes  before  now.  Sir ;  I  used  to  colleGt*~at  least  I 
used  to  call  ybr— and  very  often  call  for — ^the  water-rate  at  the  house 
of  a  divine  adaress,  who  lived  in  my  beat  for  upwards  of  four  3^ar, 
bat  never — no,  never,  Sir-*of  all  divine  creatures,  actresses  or  no 
actresses,  did  I  see  a  ^viner  one  than  is  Henrietta  Petowker." 

Nicholas  had  much  ado  to  prevent  himsdf  fitmi  laughing;  not 
trasling  himself  to  speak,  he  merely  nodded  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Lilly  vick's  nods,  and  remained  silent.  ' 

'^  Let  me  speak  a  word  with  you  in  private,"  said  Mr.  LiUyvick. 

Nicholas  looked  good-humouredly  at  Smike,  who,  taking  the  hint^ 
dissppeaved. 

*^  A  bachelor  is  a  miserable  wretch.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  LiUyvick. 

''  Is  he  ? "  asked  Nicholas.  ^ 

^  He  18)"  rejoined  the  collector.  **  I  have  Uved  in  the  woHd  fbr  nigh 
sixty  year,  and  I  ought  to  know  what  it  is." 

**  You  ovffkt  to  know,  certainly,"  thought  Nicholas ;  '^but  whether 
you  do  or  not,  is  another  question." 

^*  If  a  bach^or  happens  to  have  saved  a  little  matter  of  money,"  said 
Mr.  Lallyvick,  ^^his  sisters  and  brothers,  and  nephews  and  nieces, 
look  ft>  that  money,  and  not  to  him  ;  even  if  by  being  a  public  charac- 
ter be  is  the  head  of  the  fiunily,  or  as  it  may  be  the  main  fr^m  which 
sll  the  other  little  branches  are  turned  on,  they  stiU  ynah  him  dead  all 
the  while,  and  get  low-spurited  every  time  they  see  him  looking  in 
good  liealth,  because  they  want  to  come  into  his  little  property,  i  ou 
see  thai?" 

^  O,  yes,"  replied  Nicholas :  **  it's  very  true,  no  doubt." 

*^  The « great  reason  for  not  being  married,"  resumed  Mr.  LiUyvick^ 
^  is  the  expense ;  that's  whaf  s  kept  me  off,  or  else^Lord ! "  said  Mr. 
LiUyvick,  snapping  his  fingers,  ^*  I  might  have  had  fifty  women." 

^  Fine  women  V  asked  Nicholas. 

*^ IRne.  women.  Sir!"  replied  the  coUector;  ^aye!  not  so  fine  as 
Henrietta  Petowker,  for  she  is  an  uncommon  specimen,  but  such  women 
as  don't  faU  into  every  man's  way,  I  can  tell  yon  that.  Now  suppose 
a  man  can  get  a  fortune  in  his  wife  instead  of  with  her— eh  ?" 

^  Why,  then,  he  is  a  lucky  feUow,"  repUed  Nicholas. 
^  That's  what  I  say,"  retorted  the  coUector,  patting  him  benignantly 
on  the  side  of  the  head  with  his  umbrella;  ^^  just  what  I  say :  Hen- 
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rietta  Petowker,  ihe  talented  Henrietta  Peton^er,  lias  a  fortone  ia  her- 
self^ and  I  am  going  to—/' 

^^  To  make  her  Mra.  LiUjrvick  ?"  suggested  Nicholas. 

*^  No,  Sir,  not  to  make  her  Mn.  JuUjnrick,"  replied  the  ooUectoR 
^'  Actresses,  Sir,  always  keep  their  maiden  names,  that's  the  regnlar 
thing — ^but  I'm  going  to  marry  her;  and  the  day  after  to-morrow,  too." 

^  I  congratulate  you.  Sir,"  said  Nicholas. 
-  ^*  Thank  you.  Sir,"  replied  the  collector,  buttoning  his  waistooal 
^Ishall  draw  her  salary,  of  course,  and  I  hope  after  aU  that  it's  nearly 
as  cheap  to  keep  two  as  it  b  to  keep  one ;  that's  a  consolation." 

'^Snrd.y  yoa  don'i  want  any  consolation  at  such  a  aaonieot?'' 
obso'ved  Nicholas. 

*^  No,"  replied  Mr.  liUyrick,  shaking  his  head  nervonsly  z  ^  no-— 
of  course  not." 

^  But  how  come  you  both  here,  if  you're  going  to  be  manned,  Mr. 
liillyviek  ?"  asked  Nicholas. 

^'  Why,  that's  what  I  came  to  explain  to  yon,"  replied  the  coHeetor 
of  water-rate.  ^  The  fiMt  is,  we  have  ihoaght  it  best  to  keep  it  secret 
jfrom  the  fiunily." 

"  FamUy ! "  said  Nicholas.     «  What  family  ?" 

^*  The  Kenwigses  of  course,"  rejoined  Mr.  Lillyyick.  ^  If  my  niece 
and  the  children  had  known  a  word  about  it  beforo  I  came  away, 
they'd  have  gone  into  fits  at  my  foot,  and  never  have  come  out  of  'em 
till  I  took  an  oath  not  io  marry  anybody— -or  they^d  have  got  out  a 
commission  of  lunacy,  or  some  dreadful  thii^,"  said  the  collocutor,  qtiite 
jlrembling  as  he  spoke.  « 

^^  To  be  sure,"  said  Nicholas^  ^^  Yes ;  they  would  have  bean  jealous, 
no  doubt." 

"  To  prevent  which,"  said  Mr.  Lillyvick,  "  Henrietta  Petowker  (it 
was  settled  between  ns)  should  come  down  here  to  her  friends,  the 
Cmmmleses,  under  pretence  of  this  engagement,  and  I  should  go  down 
to  Guildford  the  day  before,  and  join  her  on  the  coach  there,  whidi  I 
did,  and  we  came  down  from  Guildford  yesterday  together.  Now,  for 
fear  you  should  be  writing  to  Mr.  Noggs,  and  might  say  anything 
about  us,  we  have  thought  it  best  to  let  you  into  the  secret.  We  sbafl 
be  married  from  the  Cmmmleses'  lodgings,  and  sliall  be  delighted  to  see 
'you — either  before  church  or  at  breakfast-time,  which  you  like.  I^ 
won't  be  expulsive,  you  know,"  said  the  collector,  highly  anzions  to 
prevent  any  misunderstanding  on  this  point ;  ^^  just  muffins  and  coffee, 
with  perhaps  a  shrimp  or  something  of  that  sort  for  a  reHsh,  you 
know." 

«  Yes,  yes,  I  understand,"  replied  Nicholas.  **  Oh,  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  come ;  it  will  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure.  Where's  the 
lady  stopping — with  Mrs.  Crummies  ?  ' 

"  Why,  no,"  said  the  collector ;  "  they  couldn't  very  well  dispose  « 
her  at  night,  and  so  she  is  staying  with  an  acquaintance  of  hers,  and 
another  young  kdy ;  they  both  belong  to  the  theatres" 

«^  Miss  Snevelliooi,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Nicholas. 

''  YeS)  that's  the  name." 


^ And  ibttfU  be  liridefliiiaidSy  I  presune?"  said  Nicfaolis. 
^*  Why,"  aaid  the  eotleoior,  with  a  ruefiil  &oe,  *^  thej  tpill  haTe  four 
bridesmaids ;  I'm  afraid  they'll  make  it  rather  tiieairieal." 

^'  Oh  no,  net  at  all,"  replied  Nicholas,  with  an  awkward  attempt  to 
coDYert  a  laugh  into  a  cough.  ^^Who  may  the  four  be?  Miaa 
Snevellicci  of  course— Miss  Ledrook — -" 

(ft  The — ^the  phenomenoB,"  groaned  the  collector. 

^^  Ha,  ha !"  cried  Nicholas.  ^^  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  don't  know 
what  I'm  langhing  at— yes,  that'll  be  Tery  pretty — the  phenomenon-*- 
who  else? ** 

^^  Some  young  woman  or  other,"  replied  the  coUecfcor,  rising ;  ^  wmB 
other  friend  of  Henrietta  Petowker's.  Well,  you'll  be  carefrd  not  to 
say  anything  about  it,  will  you  V 

^  You  may  safely  depend  upon  me,"  replied  Nidbdas.  ^^  Won't  you 
take  anything  to  eat  or  drink  ?" 

'^  No,"  said  the  collector ;  ^^  I  haven't  any  appetite.  I  should  think 
it  was  a  very  pleasant  life,  the  married  one— eh  ?" 

''  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it,"  rejoined  Nicholas. 

**  Yes,"  said  the  collector;  ^^  certainly.  Oh  yes.  No  doubt.  Good 
Biribt." 

W  ith  these  words,  Mr.  Lillyviek,  whose  manner  had  exhibited 
through  the  whole  of  this  interview  a  most  extraordinary  compound 
of  precipitation,  hesitation,  confidence  and  doubt;  fondness,  misgiving, 
meanness,  and  sdf-importanoe,  turned  his  back  upon  the  room,  and 
left  Nicholas  to  enjoy  a  laugh  by  himself  if  he  felt  so  disposed.. 

Without  stopping  to  enquire  whether  the  intervening  day  appeared 
to  Nidiolas  to  odnsiat  of  the  usual  number  of  hours  of  the  ordinary 
leneth,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  to  the  parties  more  directly  interested 
in  Sie  forthcoming  ceremony,  it  passed  with  great  rapidity,  insomuch 
that  when  Miss  Petowker  awoke  on  the  succeeding  morning  in  the 
chamber  of  Miss  Snevellicci,  she  declared  that  nothing  should  ever  pep- 
suade  her  that  that  really  was  the  day  which  was  to  behold  a  change 
in  her  oopdition. 

^^  I  never  will  brieve  it,"  said  Miss  Petowker ;  ^'  I  cannot  really: 
It's  of  no  use  talking,  I  never  can  make  up  my  mind  to  go  throu^ 
with  such  a  trial !" 

On  hearing  this.  Miss  Snevellicci  and  Miss  Ledrook,  who  knew  per-* 
iectly  well  that  their  fair  friend's  mind  had  been  made  up  for  three  or 
four  years,  at  any  period  of  which  time  she  would  have  dieerfnlly 
vndenpone  the  desperate  trial  now  appxoaching  if  she  could  have  found 
any  eumble  gentleman  disposed  for  the  venture,  began  to  preach  coro^ 
fort  and  firmness,  and  to  say  how  very  proud  she  ought  to  feel  that  it 
was  in  her  power  to  confer  lasting  bliss  on  a  deserving  object,  and  how 
tteceasaxy  it  was  for  the  happiness  of  mankind  in  generid  that  women 
should  possess  fortitude  and  resignation  on  such  occasions ;  and  that 
*tthoQffh  lor  their  parte  they  held  true  happiness  to  consist  in  a  single 
life,  which  they  would  not  willingly  exchange-— no,  not  for  any 
worldly  consideration — still  (thank  God),  if  ever  the  time  should  come, 
^7  hoped  th^  knew  their  duty  too  well  to  repine,  but  would  the 
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rather  submit  with  meekness  and  bnmilHy  of  spirit  to  a  hie  for  whidi 
ProTidenoe  had  clearly  designed  them  with  a  view  to  the  contentment 
and  reward  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

**'  I  might  feel  it  was  a  mat  blow,'*  sud  Miss  Snevellicciy  *^  to  break 
np  old  associations  and  what-do-you-callems  of  that  kind,  bat  I  would 
submit  my  dear,  I  would  indeed/' 

^'  So  would  I,"  said  Miss  Ledrook ;  ^^  I  would  rather  court  the  yoke 
than  shun  it.  I  have  broken  hearts  before  now,  and  I'm  Tevy  sorry 
for  it :  for  it's  a  terrible  thing  to  reflect  upon." 

^^  It  is  indeed,"  said  Miss  Snevellicci.     "  Now  Led,  my  dear,  we 
most  positively  get  her  ready,  or  we  shall  be  too  late,  we  shall  indeed." 
This  pious  reasoning,  and  perhaps  the  fear  of  being  too  late,  sup^ 
ported  the  bride  through  the  ceremony  of  robing,  after  which,  strong 
tea  and  brandy  were  administered  in  alternate  doses  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  her  feeble  limbs  and  causing  her  to  walk  steadier. 
^^  How  do  you  feel  now,  my  love  ?"  enquired  Miss  Suevellioci. 
*'  Oh  Lilly  vick !"  cried  the  bride — ^**  If  you  knew  what  I  am  under- 
going for  you  l" 

^  Of.  bourse  he  knows  it,  love,  and  will  never  forget  it,"  said  Miss 
Ledrook. 

*^  Do  you  think  he  won't  ? "  cried  Miss  Petowker,  really  showing 
great  capability  for  the  stage.  ^^  Oh,  do  you  think  he  won't  ?  Do  you 
think  Lillyvick  will  always  remember  it---always,  always,  always  ?  " 

There  is  no  knowing  in  what  this  burst  of  feeling  might  have 
ended,  if  Miss  Snevellicci  had  not  at  that  niomvnt  proclaimed  the 
arrival  of  the  f)y,  which  so  astounded  the  bride  that  ^he  shook  off  divers 
alarming  symptoms  which  were  coming  on  very  strong,  and  running 
to  the  glass  adjusted  her  dress,  and  calmly  declared  that  she  was  ready 
for  the  sacrifice. 

She  was  accordingly  supported  into  the  coach,  and  there  '^kept 
np"  (as  Miss  Snevellicci  said)  with  perpetual  sni^  of  sal  volatils  and  sips 
of  brandy  and  other  gentle  stimulants,  until  they  reached  the  manager's 
door,  which  was  already  opened  by  the  two  master  Cmmmleees^ 
who  wore  white  cockades,  and  were  decorated  with  the  choicest  and 
most  resplendent  waistcoats  in  the  theatrical  wardrobe.  By  the  com- 
bined exertions  of  these  young  gentlemen  and  the  bridesmaids,  assisted 
by  the  coachman.  Miss  Petowker  was  at  length  supported  in  a  condi- 
tion of  much  exhaustion  to  the  first  floor,  where  she  no  sooner  encoun- 
tered the  youthful  bridegroom  than  she  fainted  with  great  decorum. 
"  Henrietta  Petowker ! "  said  the  collector ;  **  cheer  up,  my  lovely 


one/' 


Miss  Petowker  grasped  the  collector's  hand,  but  emotion  choked 
her  utterance. 

^^Is  the  sight  of  me  so  dreadful,  Henrietta  Petowker?"  said  the 
collector. 

•*  Oh  no,  no,  no,"  rejoined  the  bride ;  *'  but  all  the  friends— the 
darling  friends— of  my  youthful  days — ^to  leave  them  all-*it  is  such  a 
shock  \ " 

With  such  expressions   of  sorrow,   Miss  Petowk^  vvent  on  ^ 
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mvojasnSie  the  dear  fricBcLs  of  her  youthful  dmys  one  by  one,  and  to 
call  upon  such  of  them  as  were  present  to  come  and  embrace  her* 
This  done,  she  remembered  that  Mrs.  Crummies  had  been  more  than 
a  mother  to  her,  and  after  that,-  that  Mr.  Crummies  had  been  more 
than  a  father  to  her,  and  after  that,  that  the  Master  Crummleses  and 
Miss  Ninetta  Crummies  had  been  more  than  brothers  and  sisters  to 
her.  These  various  remembrances  being  each  accompanied  with  a 
series  of  hugs,  occupied  a  long  time,  and  they  were  obliged  to  drive  to 
church  very  fast,  for  fear  they  should  be  too  late. 

The  procession  consisted  of  two  flys;  in  the  first  of  which  were  Miss 
Bravassa  (the  fourth  bridesmaid),  Mrs.  Crummies,  the  collector,  and  Mr. 
Fohur,  who  had  been  chosen  as  his  second  on  the  occasion.  In  the  other 
were  the  bride,  Mr.  Crummies,  Miss'  Snevelllcci,  Miss  Ledrook,  and  the 
phenomenon.  The  costumes  were  beautiful.  The  bridesmaids  were 
quite  covered  with  artificial  flowers,  and  the  phenomenon,  in  particular, 
was  rendered  almost  invisible  by  the  portable  arbour  in  which  she 
was  enshrined*  Miss  Ledrook,  who  was  of  a  romantic  turn,  wore  in 
her  breast  the  miniature  of  some  field-officer  unknown,  which  she  had 
purchased,  a  great  bargain,  not  very  long  before ;  the  other  ladies  dis- 
played several  dazzling  articles  of  imitative  jewellery,  almost  equal  to 
real ;  and  Mrs.  Crummies  came  out  in  a  stern  and  gloomy  majesty, 
which  attracted  the  admiration  of  all  beholders. 

But,  perhaps .  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Crummies  was  more  striking 
and  appropriate  than  that  of  any  member  of  the  party.  This  gentle- 
num,  who  personated  the  bride's  father,  had,'  in  pursuance  of  a  happy 
and  original  conception,  ^^  made  up  "  for  the  part  by  arraying  himself 
in  a  theatrical  wig,  of  a  style  and  pattern  commonly  known  as  a  brown 
Geoige,  and  moreover  assuming  a  snuff-coloured  suit,  of  the  previoua 
century,  with  grey  silk  stockings,  and  buckles  to  hia  shoes.  The 
better  to  support  hia  assumed  character  he  had  determined  to  be 
greatly  overcome,  and,  consequently,  when  they  entered  th^  church, 
the  sobs  of  the  aflectionate  parent  were  so  heart-rendiii^  that  the  pew- 
opener  suggested  the  propriety  of  his  retiring  to  the  vestry,  and 
comforting  himself  with  a  glass  of  water  before  the  ceremony  b^[an. 

The  procession  up  the  usle  was  beautiful.  The  bride,  with  the  four 
bridesmaids,  forming  a  group  previously  arranged  and  rehearsed ;  the 
collector,  followed  by  his  second,  imitating  his  walk  and  gestures,  to 
the  indescribable  amusement  of  some  theamcal  friends  in  the  gallery; 
Mr.  Crummies,  with  an  infirm  and  feeble  gait;  Mrs.  Crummies 
advancing  with  that  stage  walk,  which  consists  of  a  stride  and  a  stop 
alternately — ^it  was  the  completest  thing  ever  ¥dtnessed.  The  cere- 
mony was  very  quickly  disposed  of,  and  all  parties  present  having 
signed  the  register  (for  which  purpose,  when  it  came  to  his  turn,  Mr» 
Crummies  carefully  wiped  and  put  on  an  immense  pair  of  spectacles), 
they  went  back  to  breakfast  in  high  spirits.  And  here  they  found 
Nicholas  awaiting  their  arrival. 

^'  Now  then,"  said  Crummies,  who  had  been  assisting  Mrs.  Grudden 
)&  the  preparations,  which  were  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  was 
quite  agreeable  to  the  collectoi:,     ^^  Breakfast,  breakfiist." 
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•  No  second  myitation  -wub  reqoired.  The  company  crowded  and 
aqueesed  themaidvea  at  the  taUe  as  weU  as  they  could,  and  fell  to, 
immediately :  Miss  Petowker  blushing  Tery  much  when  anybody  waa 
looking,  and  eating  Tery  much  when  anybody  was  not  looking ;  and 
Mr.  lallyvick  going  to  work  as  tiiouffh  vath  the  cool  reaolye,  that  sinoe 
the  good  things  must  be  paid  for  by  him,  he  would  leaTo  as  little 
as  possible  for  the  Cnunmleses  to  eat  up  afterwards. 

^^  It's  very  soon  done,  Sir,  isn't  itf*  in<piired  Mr.  Fdair  of  the 
collector,  leaning  over  the  table  to  address  him. 

**What  is  soon  done.  Sir?  "  returned  Mr.  Lillyrick. 

^'The  tying  up — ^the  fixing  oneself  with  a  wife^"  replied  Mr.  Fblair. 
^  It  don't  take  lon^,  does  itf " 

**  No^  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  LiUyrick,  colouring.  *^  It  does  not  take 
long.     And  what  then.  Sir?  " 

.  ^^  Oh  !  nothing,"  said  the  actor.  *^  It  don't  take  a  man  long  to  haa^ 
himself,  either,  en  ?  ha,  ha ! " 

Mr.  Lillyvick  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  looked  round  the 
table  with  indignant  astonishment. 

'' To  hang  himself! "  repeated  Mr.  Lillyvick. 

A  profound  silence  came  upon  all,  for  Mr.  LiUyrick  was  dignified 
beyond  expression. 

'^  To  hang  himself ! "  cried  Mr.  Lillyyick  again.  ^  Is  any  parallel 
attempted  to  be  drawn  in  this  company  between  matrimony  and 
hanging  ?  " 

^  The  noose,  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Folair,  a  little  crest-fallen. 

^*  The  noose,  Sir? "  retorted  Mr.  lillyvick.  ^^  Does  any  man  dare  to 
speak  to  me  of  a  noose,  and  Henrietta  Pe— -" 

«( lillyvick,"  suggested  Mr.  Cmmmles. 

-.— ^'  and  Henrietta  Lillyvick  in  the  same  breath  ?  "  said  the  collector. 
^^  In  this  house,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crummies,  who  have 
brought  up  a  talented  and  virtuous  &mily,  to  be  blessings  and  pheiKH 
menons,  and  what  not,  are  we  to  hear  talk  of  nooses  ?  " 

**  Folair,"  said  Mr.  Crummies,  deeming  it  a  matter  of  decency  to  be 
affected  by  this  allusion  to  himself  and  partner,  ^^  I'm  astonished  at  you." 

^^  What  are  you  going  on  in  this  way  at  me  for  ?  "  urged  the  iuif>r- 
tnnate  actor.     ^^  What  have  I  done  ?  " 

"Done,  Sir!"  cried  Mr.  Lilljrnck,  ** aimed  a  blow  at  the  whole 
frame-work  of  society — "  , 

"  And  the  best  and  tenderest  feelings,"  added  Crummies,  relapsmg 
into  the  old  man. 

"  And  the  highest  and  most  estimable  of  social  ties,"  said  the  col- 
lactor.  "  Noose !  As  if  one  was  caught,  trapped  into  the  married  state, 
pinned  by  the  leg,  instead  of  going  into  it  of  one's  own  accord  and 
glorying  in  the  act ! " 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  make  it  out,  that  yon  were  caught  and  trapped, 
and  pinned  by  the  leg,"  replied  the  actor.  '*  I'm  sorry  for  it ;  I  can't 
say  any  more." 

**So  you  ought  to  be.  Sir,"  returned  Mr.  Lillyvick;  «andl  amgl«<^ 
to  hear  that  you  have  enough  of  feeling  left  to  be  so." 
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The  quazxd  appearing  to  tenninate  with  this  reply,  Mrs.  LiSyyick 
eonndered  that  the  fittest  oocaeiqn  (the  attention  of  the  company  being 
no  longer  distracted)  to  burst  into  tears,  and  require  the  assistance  of 
all  four  bridesmaids,  which  was  immediately  rendered,  though  not 
without  some  confusion,  for  the  room  ..being  small  and  the  table-cloth 
loDg,  a  whole  detachment  of  plates  were  swept  off  the  board  at  the  Tery 
«nl  moveL  Eegardless  of  this  circumstance,  however,  Mrs.  LiUyyick 
xefnsed  ..to  be  comforted  until  the  belligerents  had  passed  their  words 
thai  the  dispate  should  be  carried  no  fnrther,  which,  after  a  sufficient 
show  oi  reluctanoe,  they  did,  and  frmn  that  time  Mr.  Folair  sat  ia 
moody  silence,  contenting  himself  with  jnnching  Nicholas's  leg  when 
anything  was  said,  and  so  expressing  his  contempt  both  for  the  speaker 
and  the  sentiments  to  which  he  gave  utterance. 

There  were  a  great  number  of  speeches  made,  some  by  Nicholas^ 
and  aome  by  Crummies,  and  some  by  the  collector ;  two  by  the  master 
Cmmmleaes  in  returning  thanks  for  tbemsdves,  and  one  by  the  pheno- 
meBOB  on  behalf  of  the  bridesmaids,  at  which  Mrs.  Crummies  shed 
tears.  There  was  some  singing,  too,  firom  Miss  Ledrook  and  Miss 
Brafaasa,  and  very  likely  there  might  have  been  more,  if  the  fly-driver, 
who  stopped  to  drive  the  happy  pair  to  the  spot  where  they  proposed 
to  take  steam-boat  to  Ryde,  had  not  sent  in  a  peremptory  message 
intunaiittg,  that  if  they  didn't  come  directly  he  should  infallibly  demand 
dghteen-pence  over  and  above  his  agreement. 

This  desperate  threat  effectually  broke  up  the  party.  After  a  most 
pathetic  leave-taking,  Mr.  Lillyvick  and  his  bride  departed  for  Ryde, 
where  they  were  to  spend  the  next  two  days  in  profound  retiremait, 
and  whither  they  were  accompanied  by  the  in&nt,  who  had  been 
appointed  travelling  bridesmaid  on  Mr.  Lillyvick's  express  stipulation, 
as  the  steam-boat  people,  deceived  by  her  size,  would  (he  had  previously 
ascertained)  transport  her  at  half  price. 

As  there  was  no  performance  that  night,  Mr.  Crummies  declared 
his  intention  of  keeping  it  up  till  everything  to  drink  was  disposed  of; 
but  Nicholas  having  to  play  Romeo  for  the  first  time  on  the  ensuing 
evening,  contrived  to  slip  away  in  the  midst  of  a  temporary  confusion, 
occasioned  by  the  unexpected  development  of  strong  symptoms  of 
inebriety  in  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Grudden. 

To  this  act  of  desertion  he  was  led,  not  only  by  his  own  incli- 
uatiGns,  but  by  his  anxiety  on  account  of  Smike,  who,  having  to 
nstain  the  character  of  the  Apothecary,  had  been  as  yet  wholly 
mable  to  get  any  more  of  the  part  into  his  head  than  the  general  idea 
that  he  was  very  hungry,  which — perhaps  from  old  recollections — he 
had  aoqaired  with  great  aptitude. 

**•  I  don't  know  what's  to  be  done,  Smike,"  said  Nicholas,  la3ang 
down  the  book.     *'  I  am  afraid  you  can't  learn  it,  my  poor  fellow." 

^  I  am  afraid  not,"  said  Smike,  shaking  his  head.  ^'  I  think  if  you 
-^bnt  that  would  give  you  so  much  trouble." 

^  What  ?  "  inquired  Nichohis.     *^  Never  mind  me." 

^*I  think,"  said  Smike,  ^if  yon  were  to  keep  saying  it  to  me  in 
htUe  bita,  over  and  over  again,  I  sliould  be  able  to  recoUect  it  from 
hearing  you." 
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^^  Do  yoa  think  00  ! "  exclaimed  Nicholas.  "  Well  said.  Ijfut  ua 
Bee  who  tires  first.  Not  I,  Smike,  trust  me.  Now  then.  *  Who 
calls  so  loud  ? ' " 

'' '  Who  calls  so  loud  ? ' "  said  Smike. 

«' '  Who  calls  so  loud  ? ' "  repeated  Nicholas. 

'' '  Who  caUs  so  loud  ? ' "  cried  Smike. 

Thus  they  continued  to  ask  each  other  who  called  so  loud,  o^er 
and  over  and  over  again ;  and  when  Smike  had  that  hy  heart,  Nicholas 
went  to  another  sentence,  4ind  then  to  two  at  a  time,  and  then  to  tiiree, 
and  so  on,  imtil  at  midnight  poor  Smike  found  to  his  unspeakable  joy 
that  he  really  began  to  remember  something  about  the  text* 

Early  in  the  morning  they  went  to  it  aeain,  and  Smike,  rendered 
more  confident  by  the  progress  he  had  already  made,  got  on  faster  and 
with  better  heart.  As  soon  as  he  began  to  acquire  the  words  pretty 
freely,  Nicholas  showed  him  how  he  must  come  in  with  both  hands 
flpread  out  upon  his  stomach,  and  how  he  must  occasionally  rub  it,  in 
compliance  with  the  established  form  by  which  people  on  the  stage 
always  denote  that  they  want  something  to  eat.  Afbar  the  morning's 
rdiearsal  they  went  to  work  again,  nor  did  they  stop,  except  for  a  hasty 
dinner,  until  it  was  time  to  repair  to  the  theatre  at  night. 

Never  had  master  a  more  anxious,  humble,  docile  pupil.  Never 
had  pupil  a  more  patient,  unwearying,  considerate,  kind-bearted 
master. 

As  soon  as  they  were  dressed,  and  at  every  interval  when  he  was 
not  upon  the  stage,  Nicholas  renewed  his  instructions.  They  prospered 
well.  The  Romeo  was  received  with  hearty  plaudits  and  unbounded 
favour,  and  Smike  was  pronounced  unanimously,  alike  by  audience  and 
actors,  the  very  prince  and  prodigy  of  Apothecaries. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

« 

IS  FBAUOHT  WITH  SOME  DANGER  TO  MISS  NICKLEBY'S  PEACE  OF  MIND. 

The  place  was  a  handsome  suite  of  private  apartments  in  Regent- 
street;  the  time  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to  the  duU  and 
plodding,  and  the  first  hour  of  morning  to  the  gay  and  spirited;  the 
persons  were  Lord  Frederick  Yerisopht,  and  his  friend  Sir  Mulbeny 
Hawk. 

These  distinguished  gentlemen  were  reclining  listlessly  on  a  couple  of 
sofas,  with  a  table  between  them,  on  which  were  scattered  in  rich  con- 
fusion the  materials  of  an  untasted  breakfast.  Newspapers  lay  strewn 
about  the  room,  but  these,  like  the  meal,  were  n^lected  and  unnoticed; 
not,  ho  wever,  because  any  flow  of  conversation  prevented  the  attractions  of 
the  journals  from  being  called  into  request,  for  not  a  word  was  exchansed 
between  the  two,  nor  was  any  sound  uttered,  save  when  one,  in  tossiDg 
about  to  find  an  easier  resting-place  for  his  aching  head,  uttered  an 
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ezclaniatioQ  of  impalience,  and  seemfsd  for  the  moment  to  communicate 
a  new  resUessneae  to  his  compftnion. 

These  appemnoee  would  in  themselves  have  furnished  a  pretty  strong 
clue  to  the  extent  of  the  dehauch  of  the  previous  night,  even*  if  there 
had  not  heen  other  indications  of  the  amusements  in  which  it  had  been 
passed.  A  couple  of  billiard  balls,  all  mud  and  dirt,  two  battered  hats^ 
a  champagne  bottle  with  a  soiled  glove  twisted  round  the  neck,  to  allow 
of  its  being  grasped  more  surely  in  its  capacity  of  an  oflfensive  weapon  ; 
a  broken  cane ;  a  card-case  wiUiout  the  .top ;  an  empty  purse ;  a  watch - 
raatd  snapped  asunder ;  a  handful  of  silver,  mingled  with  fragments  of 
half-smoked  cigars,  and  their  stale  and  crumbled  ashes ; — ^these,  and 
many  other  tokens  of  riot  and  disorder,  hinted  veiy  intelligibly  at  the 
nature  of  last  night's  gentlemanly  frolics. 

Lord  Frederidc  Yerisopht  was  the  first  to  speak.  Dropping  his 
slippered  foot  on  the  ground,  and,  yawning  heavily,  he  struggled  mto  a 
Bitting  posture,  and  turned  his  dull  languid  eyes  towards  his  frriend,  to 
whom  he  called  in  a  drowsy  vmce. 

^  Hallo  1"  replied  Sir  Mulberry,  turmne  round. 

'^  Are  we  gomg  to  lie  here  all  da-a^y  ?    said  the  Lord. 

^  I  don*t  know  that  we're  fit  for  anything  else,"  replied  Sir  Mulberry; 
^  yet  awhile,  at  least.     I  haven't  a  grain  of  life  in  me  this  morning." 

'^  Life !"  cried  Lord  Yerisoj^t.  '^  I  fed  as  if  there  wonld  be  no&ing 
so  snug  and  comfortaMe  as  to  die  at  once." 

^^  Then  why  don't  you  die  ?"  said  Sir  Mulbeny. 

With  which  inquiry  he  turned  his  fiice  away,  and  seemed  to  occupy 
himself  in  an  attempt  to  fall  asleep. 

His  hopeful  friend  and  pupil  drew  a  chair  to.  the  breakfiut-table,  and 
essayed  to  eat ;  but,  finding  that  impossible,  lounged  to  the  vnndow, 
then  loitered  up  and  down  the  room  with  his  hand  to  his  fevered  head,' 
and  finally  threw  himself  again  on  his  sofa,  and  roused  his  friend  once 
mote. 

*'  What  the  devil's  the  matter  ?  "  groaned  Sir  Mulberry,  sitting  upright 
on  the  couch. 

Although  Sit  Mulberry  said  this  vnth  sufficient  ill-humour,  he  did 
not  seem  to  feel  himself  quite  at  liberty  to  remain  silent;  for,  after 
stretching  himself  very  often,  and  declaring  with  a  shiver  that  it  was 
^  inferaal  cold,"  he  made  an  experiment  at  the  breakfast-table,  and  prov-i* 
ing  more  successful  in  it  than  his  less-seasoned  friend,  remauied  there. 

^Suppose,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  pausing  with  a  morsel  on  the  point  of 
his  fork,  **  Suppose  we  go  back  to  the  subject  of  little  Nickleby,  eh  ?" 

^  Which  little  Nickleby;  the  money-lender  or  the  ga-a-1  ?"  asked 
Lord  Yerisopht 

"  Yon  take  me,  I  see,"  replied  Sir  Mulberry.    ^*  The  girl,  of  course." 

^^  You  promised  me  you'd  find  her  out,"  said  Lord  Yerisopht. 

^  So  I  did,"  rejoined  his  friend;  ^'  but  I  have  thought  further  of  the 
matter  ance  then.  You  distrust  me  in  the  business— you  shall  find 
her  out  yourself." 

^  Na-*«y,"  remonstrated  Lord  Yerisopht. 

^  But  I  say  yes,"  xetumed  hb  friend.     ^^  You  shall  find  her  out 
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yoonelf.  Doa't  think  that  I  mean,  when  yon  can— i  know  aa  urA  is 
yon  that  if  I  did,  you  could  never  get  aigfat  of  her  without  me.  No. 
I  say  yon  shall  find  hat  ont — tkall — and  111  pot  yon  in  the  way." 

^^  Now,  curse  me,  if  yon  ain't  a  real,  deyvluh,  downrighi,  thorough- 
paced  friend,"  said  the  young  Lord,  on  whom  this  speech  had  prodiioed 
»  most  reriying  effect. 

«« 111  teU  you  how,"  said  Bv  Mulberry.  <«  She  was  at  that  dinner 
as  a  bait  for  yon." 

''No!"  cried  the  yonng  Lord.     ''What  the  dey— " 

"As  a  bait  for  you,"  repeated  his  friend;  ^'old  Nickleby  told  me 
so  himself." 

"  What  a  fine  old  cock  it  is!"  exclaimed  Lord  Yerisopht;  ^^  a  noble 
rascal!" 

*'  Yes,"  said  Sir  Mnlbcnry,  ^  he  knew  rfie  was  a  smart  little  creature—" 

"  Smart ! "  interposed  the  yonng  kwd.  **'  Upon  my  soul,  Hawk, 
she's  a  perfect  beauty — a— a  picture,  a  statue,  a*— «— upon  my  soul 
she  is!" 

"  Well,"  replied  Sir  Mulberry,  shrugsing  his  shoulders  and  mani- 
festing an  indifference,  whether  he  frit  it  or  not ;  ^^at'a  a  matter  of 
taste ;  if  mine  doesn't  agree  with  yours,  so  much  the  better." 

"  Confound  it ! "  reasoned  the  lord,  "  you  were  thick  enough  with 
her  that  day,  anyhow.     I  could  hardly  get  in  a  word." 

"  Well  enough  for  once,  well  enough  for  once,"  replied  Sir  Mnl-» 
berry ;  "  but  not  worth  the  trouble  of  being  agreeable  to  again.  If  70a 
seriously  want  to  follow  up  the  niece,  tell  the  uncle  that  you  must  know 
where  she  lives,  and  how  she  lives,  and  with  whom,  or  you  are  no 
longer  a  customer  of  his.  He'll  tell  3^u  fast  enouffh." 
,  '^  Why  didn't  you  say  this  before  ?  "  a^ed  Lord  Yerisopht,  *'  instead 
of  letting  me  go  on  burning,  consuming,  dragging  out  a  misenble  exist- 
ence for  an  a-age  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  know  it,  in  the  first  place,"  answered  Sir  Mulberry  care- 
lessly ;  "  and  in  the  second,  I  didn't  beliere  you  were  tao  Tery  much  in 
earnest." 

Now,  the  truth  was  that  in  the  interral  which  had  dapsed  since  the 
dinner  at  fialph  Nickleby's,  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  had  been  frirtiydy 
trying  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  discover  whence  Kate  had  bo 
suddenly  i^peared,  and  whither  she  had  disappeared.  Unassisted  by 
Ralph,  however,  with  whom  he  had  held  no  comnranication  since  their 
anffry  parting  on  that  occasion,  all  his  effi)rt8  were  wholly  unavailing) 
and  he  had  tnerefore  arrived  at  the  determination  of  communicating  to 
the  young  lord  the  substance  of  the  admission  he  had  gleaned  from  tliat 
worthy.  To  this  he  was  impelled  by  various  considerations ;  amoog 
which  the  certainty  of  knowing  whatever  the  weak  young  man  knew 
was  decidedly  not  the  least,  as  the  desire  of  encountering  the  usorer'a 
nieoe  again,  and  using  his  utmost  arts  to  reduce  her  pride,  and  revenge 
himself  for  her  contempt,  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  It  was  a 
politic  course  of  proceeding,  and  one  which  could  not  fail  to  redound  to 
his  advantage  in  every  point  of  view,  since  the  very  circmnstaBce^  of 
having  extoiied  from  Ralph  Nickfeby  his  real  design  m  intiodocnig 
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BiBCB  to  Widh  sonieiVy  coupled  wiih  his  eztram6  AflbrtefniedBeaB  in 
oommimiatiiig  it  so  nreeljf  to  his  friend,  oonld  not  bat  sdyaBoe  his 
inteieBte  in  that  quarter,  and  greatly  fkcilitate  the  passage  of  coin 
(ptettffreqaent  sod  speedy  already)  fin>m  the  pockets  of  Lord  Frederick 
YeriB^t  to  those  of  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk. 

Thus  reasoned  Sir  Mulberry,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  reasoning  he 
md  his  friend  soon  afterwards  repaired  to  Ralph  Nickieb/fl^  there  to 
execute  a  plan  of  operations  concerted  by  8ir  Mulberry  himsd^ 
iTowedly  to  promote  his  friekid's  obje^,  and  really  to  attain  his  own. 

They  foona  Balph  at  home,  and  dona  As  he  led  them  into  the 
dnwing-room,  the  recollection  of  the  scene  which  had  taken  place  thero 
neaed  to  oocur  to  him,  for  he  cast  a  carious  look  at  Sir  Mulbexry, 
who  bestowed  upcm  it  no  other  acknowledgment  than  a  csreless 
8inils» 

They  had  a  diort  confeBsnoe  upon  Bome  money  matters  then  in  pro- 
gren,  which  were  scan^ly  disposed  of  when  the  lordly  dupe  (in  pur- 
sunoe  of  his  friend's  instructions)  requested  with  some  embarrasBment 
to  speak  to  Balph  alone. 

^*  Al<»ie»  eh  ?  "  cried  Six  Mulberry,  affibcting  surprise.  ^  Oh,  very 
good.  Ill  walk  into  the  next  room  here.  Don  t  keep  me  long,  that's 
all" 

So  saying.  Sir  Mulberry  took  up  his  hat,  and  hmnming  a  fragment 
(^  a  song  disappeared  through  the  door  of  communicatton  oetween  the 
tvo  drawing-rooms,  and  closed  it  after  him. 

''  Now,  my  lord,"  said  Ralph,  ''  what  is  it  ?  " 

^Nidcleby,"  said  his  dient,  throwing  himself  along  the  sofa  on 
wbich  he  had  been  preriously  seated,  so  as  to  bring  his  lips  nearer  to 
the  old  man's  ear,  ^^  what  a  pretty  creature  your  niece  is ! " 

^la  she^  my  ksrd?"  replied  Ralph.  ^^  Maybe— maybe^^I  don't 
tnnible  my  bead  with  sacfa  matters." 

^*  You  know  she's  a  deyrlish  fine  girl,*'  said  the  client.  ^  You 
nut  know  that,  Nickleby.     Come,  don  t  deny  that." 

^  Yes,  I  believe  she  is  considered  so,"  replied  Ralph.  ^^  Indeed,  I 
bow  she  is.  If  I  did  dot,  you  are  an  authority  on  such  points,  and 
yoor  taste,  my  lord--<m  ail  points,  indeed — is  undeniable." 

Nobody  but  the  youa^  man  to  whom  these  words  were  addressed 
coald  haye  been  deaf  to  the  sneering  tone  in  which  they  were  spoken, 
or  blind  to  the  look  of  contempt  by  which  they  were  accompanied. 
Bpt  Lord  Frederick  Yerisopht  was  both,  and  took  them  to  be  com- 
piisientary. 

"■  Well,"  he  said,  ^p'raps  you're  a  little  right,  and  p'raps  you're  a 
little  wrraig-^-a  little  of  both,  Nickleby.  I  want  to  know  where  this 
beauty  lives,  that  I  may  have  another  peep  at  her,  Nickleby." 

^  Reslly — "  Ralph  began  in  his  usual  tones. 

^  Don't  talk  so  kmd,"  cried  the  other,  achieving  the  great  point  of 
lu8  leann  to  a  miraele.    ''  I  don't  want  Hawk  to  hear." 

*^  You  know  ho  is  yoor  rival,  do  you  ?  "  said  Ralph,  looking  sharply 
ithiBi. 

^  He shrays  is,  d-a-smn  him,"  replied  the  client;  *^aad  I  want  to 
steal  a  march  upon  him.    Ha,  ha,  hat     He'll  cut  up  so  rough^ 
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Niekleby:,  at  our  talking  togetlier' without  him.  Where  does  she  life, 
Nickleby,  that's  all  ?    Onlf  tell  me  where  she  tiveS)  Nickleby/' 

'' He  bites,"  thought  Ralph.     '' He  bites.' 

«'  Eh,  Nicklebj,  eh  ?  "  pursued  the  client.     «« When  does  she  live  ? " 

^^  Really,  my  lord,"  said  Ralph,  rubbing  his  hands  slowly  OTer  each 
other,  ^  I  must  think  before  I  tell  you«" 

<  ^*No,  not  a  bit  of  it,  Nickleby ;  you  mustn't  think  at  all,"  replied 
Verisopht.     "Where  is  it?" 

""^  No  good  can  come  of  your  knowing,"  replied  Ralph.  ^^  She  has 
been  virtoously  and  well  brought  up ;  to  be  sure  she  is  handsome,  poor, 
unprotected — ^poor  girl,  poor  girl." 

.  Ralph  ran  over  this  brief  summary  of  Kate's  condition  as  if  it  were 
merely  passing  through  bis  own  mind,  and  he  had  no  intention  to 
speak  aloud ;  but  the  shrewd  sly  look  which  he  directed  at  his  compa- 
nion as  he  delivered  it,  gave  this  poor  assumption  the  lie. 

"  I  tell  you  I  only  want  to  see  her,"  cried  hie  client.  **  A  ma-aa 
may  look  at  a  pretty  woman  without  harm,  mayn't  he  ?  Now,  where 
doei  she  live?  You  know  you're  making  a  fortune  out  of  me,  Nickleby, 
and  upon  my  soul  nobody  shall  ever  take  me  to  anybody  else^  if  you 
only  tell  me  this." 

"As  you  promise  that,  my  Lord,"  said  Ralph,  with  feigned  reliietance, 
"  and  as  I  am  most  anxious  to  oblige  you,  and  as  there's  no  harm  in 
it — ^no  harm — I'll  tell  you.  But  you  had  better  keep  it  to  yourself  my 
Lord ;  strictly  to  yourself.'*  Ralph  pointed  to  the  adjoining  room  «s 
he  spoke,  and  nodded  expressively. 

The  young  Lord,  feigninc  to  be  equally  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  this  precaution,  Ralph  cusclosed  the  present  address  and  oooupatioa 
of  his  niece,  observing  that  from  what  he  heard  of  the  fiunily  they 
appeared  very  ambitious  to  have  distinguished  acquaintances,  and  that 
a  Lord  could,  doubtless,  introduce  hinaself  with  great  ease,  if  he  felt 
disposed. 

"  Your  object  being  only  to  see  her  again,"  said  Ralph,  **  yon  could 
effect  it  at  any  time  you  chose  by  that  means." 

Ijord  Verisopht  acknowledged  the  hint  with  a  great  many  squeeses 
of  Ralph's  hard,  homy  hand,  and  whispering  that  they  would  now  do 
well  to  close  the  conversation,  called  to  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  that  be 
might  come  back. 

^^I  thought  you  had  gone  to  sleep,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  reappearing 
with  an  ill-tempered  ur. 

"  Sorry  to  detain  you,"  replied  the  gull;  "  but  Nickleby  has  been  so 
ama-azingly  funny  that  I  couldn't  tear  m3r8elf  away." 

^'  No,  no,"  said  Ralph ;  '^  it  was  all  his  lordship.  You  know  what 
a  witty,  humorous,  elegant,  accomplished  man  Lord  Frederick  is. 
Mind  the  step,  my  Lord — ^Sir  Mulberry,  pray  give  way." 

With  such  courtesies  as  these,  and  many  low  bows,  and  the  same  cold 
sneer  upon  his  face  all  the  while,  Ralph  busied  himself  in  showing  his 
visitors  down  stairs,  and  otherwise  than  by  the  slightest  possible  motion 
about  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  returned  no  show  of  answer  to  the  look 
of  admiration  with  which  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  seemed  to  compliment 
Jiim  on  being  such  an  accomplished  and  most  consummate  scoundrel 
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THk^n  had  been  a  nns  at  the  bell  a  few  momeDts  before,  which  wa6 
answered  bjr  Newman  Noggs  just  as  they  reached  the  hall.  In  the 
ordinary  oonrse  of  business  Newman  would  have  either  admitted  the 
new-comer  in  silence,  or  have  requested  him  or  her  to  stand  aside  while 
the  gentlemen  passed  out.  But  he  no  sooner  saw  who  it  was,  than  as 
if  for  some  private  reason  of  his  own,  he  bddly  departed  ^m  the 
eatabiished  cnstom  of  Ralph's  mansion  in  business  hours,  and  looking 
towards  the  reepeotable  trio  who  were  approaching,  cried  in  a  loud  and 
lonoroiis  voice»  ^^  Mrs.  Nicklebyl" 

^^Mn,  Nickleby!"  cried  8ir  Mulberry  Hawk,  as  his  friend  looked 
back,  and  stared  him  in  the  &oe. 

It  was,  indeed,  that  well-intentioned  lady,  who,  having  received  aH 
effer  for  the  empty  house  in  .the  city  directed  to  the  landlord,  had 
brought  it  poet-haste  to  Mr.  Nickleby  without  delay* 

*^  Nobody  you  know,"  said  Ralph.  '^  Step  into  the  office,  my — ^my-^ 
dear.     Ill  be  with  you  directly." 

^NobodjT  I  know!"  cHed  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  advancing  to  the 
istomshed  lady.  ^^Is  this  Mrs.  Nickleby-*the  mother  of  Miss 
Nickleby — the  delightful  creature  that  I  had  the  happiness  of  meeting 
in  this  house  the  very  last  time  I  dined  here !  But  no ;"  said  Sir  Mul< 
beny^rfbtopping  short.  ^'  No,  it  can't  be.  There  is  the  same  cast  of 
leatiunn,  ibe  same  indescribable  air  of — ^Bnt  no ;  no.  This  lady  is  too 
yoQi^  for  that." 

^  L  think  yoli  jsaa  tell  the  gentleman,  brother-in-law,  if  it  conceims 
him  to  know,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  acknowledging  the  compliment  with 
a  graoeliil  bend,  ^^that  Kate  Nickleby  is  my  daughter." 

^Her  daughter,  my  Lord!"  cried  Sir  Mulberry,  turning  to  his 
friend.     ^^  This  lady's  daughter,  my  Lord." 

**  My  Lord  I"  thought  Mrs.  Nickleby.     «  WeU,  I  never  did—!" 

^  This,  then,  my  Lord,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  *^  is  the  lady  to  whose 
obliging  marriage  we  owe  so  much  happiness.  This  lady  is  the  mother 
of  sweet  Miss  Nickleby.  Do  you  obeerve  the  extraordinary  liken^s, 
my  Lord  ?     Nickleby— introduce  us." 

Ralph  did  so,  in  a  kind  of  desperation. 

^^  Upon  my  soul,  it's  a  most  delightful  thing,"  said  Lord  Frederick, 
preeong  forward :  ^^  How  de  do  ?" 

Mrs.  Nickleby  was  too  much  flurried  by  these  uncommonly  kind 
nlutations,  and  her  regrets  at  not  having  on  her  other  bonnet,  to  make 
my  immediate  reply,  so  she  merely  continued  to  bend  and  smile,  and 
hetray  great  agitation. 

''  A— and  how  is  Miss  Nickleby?"  said  Lord  Frederick.  ''  Well, 
I  hope?" 

^  She  is  quite  well,  I'm  obliged  to  you,  my  lord,"  returned  MrSi 
Nickleby,  recovering.  ^*  Quite  well.  She  wasn't  well  for  some  days 
tfter  that  day  she  dined  here,  and  I  can't  help  thinking,  that  she  caught 
cold  in  that  hackney  coach  coming  home :  Hackney  coaches,  my  lord, 
ue  such  nasty  things,  that  it's  almost  better  to  walk  at  any  time,  fof 
although  I  bdieve  a  hackney  coachman  can  be  transported  for  lift*,  if 
he  has  a  broken  window,  still  they  are  so  reckless,  that  they  nearly  all 
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hare  broken  windows.  I.  once  had  a  awcllad  fiM«  fat  nx  w«k%  my 
lord,  from  riding  in  ahackne^  ooaeh — ^I  tlunk  it  was  a  hadmef  oot/di,'' 
said  Mrs.  Nickkbj  reflecting,  *^  thongh  I'm  noi  quite  eeitsin,  wliotker  it 
wasn't  a  chariot ;  at  all  erents  I  know  it  was  a  dark  green,  with  a  fery 
lon^  number,  beginning  with  a  Bonght  and  imding  with  a  nine— do, 
beguming  witii  a  nine,  and  ending  inth  a  nonght,  that  was  it,  and  of 
course  the  stamp  office  people  would  know  at  once  whether  k  was  a 
ooach  or  a  chariot  if  any  inquiries  were  made  there  howofsi  that 
was,  there  it  was  with  a  loroken  window,  and  then  was  I  for  six  weeb 
with  a  swelled  &ae— I  tiiink  that  was  the  way  same  hacknsjr  coach, 
that  we  found  out  afterwards,  had  the  top  open  all  the  time,  and 
we  should  nercr  even  haye  known  it,  if  they  hadn't  chsxged  «  a 
shilling  an  hour  extra  for  having  it  open,  which  it  sseno  is  the  kw,  or 
was  then,  and  a  most  shameful  law  it  appears  to  bo— I  don't  under- 
stand the  subject,  bnt  I  should  say  the  Cora  Laws  could  be  nothing  to 
that  act  of  Parliament." 

Having  pretty  well  run  herself  out  by  this  time,  Mrs.  NieUeby 
stopped  as  suddenly  as  she  had  started  oi^  and  repeated  that  Kate  w» 
quite  welL  '« Indeed,"  said  Mrs.  NieUeby,  ^  I  don't  think  riw  ever 
was  better,  since  she  had  the  hoopii^-oongh,  scariet-fevw  and  measlM^ 
all  at  the  same  time,  and  that's  the  foot" 

«' Is  that  letter  for  me?"  growled  Ba^h,  pointing  to  tlm  little  packet 
Mrs.  Nickleby  held  in  her  lumd. 

''  For  yon,  brother-in-kw,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby,  <«  snd  I  walked 
all  the  way  up  here  on  purpose  to  give  it  you." 

'*  All  the  way  np  here ! "  cried  Sir  Mulberry,  seiamg  upon  the  chanoi 
of  discovering  when  Mrs.  Nickleby  had  come  from.  ^^  What  a  eon- 
founded  distance  !     How  far  do  you  call  it  now?" 

<«  How  far  do  I  call  it !"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby.  «'Let  me  see.  It's 
just  a  mile,  from  our  door  to  the  Old  Bailey." 

^  No,  no.     Not  so  much  as  that,"  urged  fiir  Mulbeiry. 

''  Ob  !  It  tt  mdeed,"  said  Mrs.  Niokleby.  ''  I  i^ppeal  to  hk  lorddiip." 

^'  I  should  decidedly  say  it  was  a  mile,"  remarked  Lord  Frederick, 
vnth  a  solemn  aspect. 

'«Itmnstbe;itcan*tbea  yard  less,"  said  Mrs.  Nickkby.  ''AH 
down  Newgate  Street,  all  down  Cheapside,  all  up  Lombard  Street 
down  Gracechurdi  Street,  and  along  Thames  Street,  as  far  as  Spig- 
vnffin'sWhart    Oh!  It s a mila" 

^'  Yes,  on  second  thoughts  I  should  say  it  was,"  replied  Sir  Mulbenry. 
^'  But  you  don't  surely  mean  to  walk  all  the  way  back  ?  " 

^  Oh  no,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Nickleby.  *^  I  shall  go  haek  in  an  omnibus. 
I  didn't  travel  about  in  omnibuses,  when  my  poor  dear  Nicholas  was 
alive,  brother-in-law.     Bnt  as  it  is,  you  know—" 

'« Yes,  yes,"  replied  Balph  impatiently,  ''and  yon  had  better  get  back 
before  dark." 

^  Thank  you,  brother-in-law,  so  I  had,"  rstninod  Mrs.  Nickleby* 
''  I  think  I  had  better  say  good  bye,  at  onoe." 

«' Not  stop  aad-^rest? "  said  Ralph,  who  sddom  ofiored  refredunfl^ 
unless  soroetiiing  was  to  be  got  by  it 


^  Oil  dear  aa  no,"  iBtamed  Mn.  Nidclebj,  glaBci&g  at  the  dial. 

^^Loid  FredandL/'  aaid  Sir  Malbenry,  ^'we  are  going  Mra. 
Nickieb/8  waj.    We'll  see  her  safe  to  the  onmibiis  ?  " 

^fiy  all  mfniMi     Ye-ea." 

«« Oh !  I  nalty  cooldii'i  think  of  HI*'  said  Mrs.  Nicklebj. 

But  Sir  Mnlherry  Hawk  and  Locd  Yeriflopht  were  peremptory  i|i 
their  politeiieaay  and  kaying  Ralph,  who  seemed  to  think,  not  nnwiaelyv 
that  he  looked  leas  ridieokua  as  a  mere  spectator,  than  he  would  have 
done  if  he  had  taken  any  part  in  these  proceedings,  they  quitted  the 
hooae  with  Mn.  Nickleby  betvreen  them ;  that  good  lady  in  a  perfrat 
ecBtaqr  of  satia&ction,  no  leaa  with  the  attentions  shown  her  by  two 
titled  genHemen,  than  with  the  ccnviction,  that  Kate  might  now  pick 
md  choose,  at  least  between  two  laige  Ibrtunes,  and  most  unexception* 
•Uehashaada. 

Ab  Ae  was  cazried  away  for  the  moment  by  an  irresistible  train  of 
tbonght,  all  oonneoted  with  her  daughter's  future  greatness,  Sir  Mul- 
boiy  Hawk  and  his  friend  ezoha^ed  gianees  oTer  the  top  of  the 
boDBet  which  the  poor  lady  so  m«ch  regretted  not  having  left  at  home^ 
mi  proceeded  to  dilate  with  great  rapture,  but  much  respect,  on  the 
mmifold  psEfeetioiis  of  Misa  Nickleby. 

"  What  a  delight,  what  a  oomfort,  what  a  happiness,  this  amiabte 
crettnra  must  be  to  yon,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  throwing  into  his  Yoice 
an  indication  of  the  warmest  fSeeling. 

^  She  is  indeed,  8ur,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby ;  ^<  she  is  the  sweetest^ 
tempered,  kindest-hearted  creature— and  so  deTor  1 " 
;-8hetooks  dayw,"  said  Lord  Verisopht,  with  the  air  of  a  judge 
of  deTemeaa. 

"•  I  assure  you  siie  is,  my  lord,"  retained  Mrs.  Nickleby.  *^  Wheii 
dte  was  at  school  in  DeYonshiie,  she  was  universally  allowed  to  be 
^yond  all  exception  the  rery  cleverest  girl  there,  and  there  were  a 
great  many  very  clever  ones  too,  and  that's  the  truth — ^twenty-five 
young  ladies,  fifty  guineas  a-year  without  the  et-ceteras,  both  the 
His  Dawdles,  the  orat  accomplished,  elegant,  ftscinating  creatures— 
Oh  dear  me ! "  aaid  Mrs.  Niekkby,  '^  I  never  shall  forget  what  plea^ 
isre  she  used  to  give  me  and  her  poor  dear  papa,  when  she  was  at 
tht  sdiool,  B0ver-«suoh  a  delightful  letter  every  half-year,  telling  us 
that  she  was  the  first  pupil  in  the  whole  establishment,  and  had  made 
iQore  progresa  than  anybody  else !  I  can  scarcely  bear  to  think  of  it 
^  now.  The  girls  wrote  all  the  letters  themselves,"  added  Mrs. 
KickUyy,  ^'  and  the  writing-master  touched  them  up  afterwards  with 
a  magaUying  glass  and  a  silver  pen ;  at  least  I  think  they  wrote  them, 
though  £ate  was  never  quite  certain  about  that,  because  she  didn*t 
bttw  the  handwriting  of  hers  again ;  but  any  way,  I  know  it  was  a 
circular  which  they  aU  copied,  and  of  course  it  was  a  very  gratifying 
thing — ^very  gratifying." 

With  simihur  recollections  Mrs.  NicKleby  beguiled  the  tediousness  of 
the  way,  until  they  reached  the  omnibus,  which  the  extreme  politeness 
of  her  new  friendEs  would  not  allow  them  to  leave  until  it  actually 
s^Arted,  when  they  took  their  hats,  as  Mrs.  Nickleby  solemnly  assured 
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her  hearers  on  many  sohaequeni  oocaaioiia,  ^^omnptetely  off,"  and  kissed 
their  straw-coloured  kid  glomes  till  they  were  no  longer  yisihle. 

Mrs.  Nickleby  leant  Iniek  in  the  inrthest  oomer  of  the  conyejrance, 
and,  closing  her  eyes,  resigned  herself  to  a  host  of  most  pleasing  medi- 
tations. Kate  had  never  said  a  word  about  haying  met  either  of  these 
gentlemen ;  ^^  that,"  she  thought,  ^^  argues  that  she  is  strongly  prepos- 
sessed in  favour  of  one  of  them."  Then  the  question  arose,  which  one 
could  it  be.  The  lord  was  the  youngest,  and  his  title  was  certainly 
the  grandest ;  still  Kate  was  not  the  girl  to  be  swayed  by  such  con- 
siderations as  these.  **  I  will  never  put  any  constraint  upon  her 
inclinations,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby  to  herself;  ^^but  upon  my  word  I 
think  there's  no  comparison  between  his  lordship  and  Sir  Mulbeiry — 
Sir  Mulberry  is  such  on  attentive  gentlemanly  creature,  so  much 
manner,  such  a  fine  man,  and  has  so  much  to  say  for  himself.  I  hope 
it's  Sir  Mulberry — I  think  it  must  be  Sir  Mulberry  ! "  And  then  her 
thoughts 'flew  back  to  her  old  predictions,  and  the  number  of  times 
she  had  said,  that  Kate  with  no  fortune  would  marry  better  than 
other  people's  daughters  with  thousands ;  and,  as  she  pictured  with  the 
brightness  of  a  mother's  fancy  all  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  poor  girl 
who  had  struggled  so  cheerfully  with  her  new  Hfe  of  hardship  and 
trial,  her  heart  srew  too  foil,  and  the  tears  trickled  down  her  face. 

Meanwhile,  Kalph  walked  to  and  fro  in  his  little  back  office, 
troubled  in  mind  by  what  had  just  occurred.  To  say  that  Ralph 
loved  or  cared  for — ^in  ihe  roost  onlinary  acceptation  of  those  terms— 
any  one  of  God's  creatures,  would  be  the  wildest  fiction.  Still,  there 
had  somehow  stolen  upon  him  firom  time  to  time  a  thought  of  his 
niece  which  was  tinged  with  compassion  and  pity  ;  breaking  through 
the  dull  cloud  of  dislike  or  indifference  which  darkened  men  and 
women  in  his  eyes,  there  was,  in  her  case,  the  faintest  gleam  of  light 
— >a  most  feeble  and  sickly  ray  at  the  best  of  times*-but  there  it  was, 
and  it  showed  the  poor  giri  in  a  better  and  purer  aspect  than  any  in 
which  he  had  looked  on  human  nature  yet. 

^'  I  wish,"  thought  Ralph,  ^^  I  had  never  done  this.  And  yet  it 
will  keep  this  boy  to  me,  while  there  is  money  to  be  made.  Sdiling  s 
girl — ^throwing  her  in  the  way  of  temptation,  and  insult,  and  coarse 
speech.  Neany  two  thousand  pounds  profit  from  him  already  though. 
Pshaw !  match-making  mothers  do  the  same  thinff  every  day." 

He  sat  down,  and  told  the  chances,  for  and  against,  on  his  fillers. 

^*  If  I  had  not  put  them  in  the  ri^t  track  to-day,"  thought  Ralph, 
*'  this  foolish  woman  would  have  done  so.  Well.  If  her  daughter 
is  as  true  to  herself  as  she  should  be  from  what  I  have  seen,  what 
harm  ensues  ?  A  little  teazing,  a  little  humbling,  a  few  tears.  Yes," 
said  Ralph,  aloud,  as  he  locked  his  iron  safe.  ^^  ShQ  must  take  her 
chance*    She  must  take  her  chance." 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 

VRS.    XICKLEBT    BECOMES     ACQUAINTED    WITH     MESSRS.     PTKB     AMD 
PLCrCK,   WHOSE  AFFECTION  AND  INTEREST  ARE  BEYOND  ALL  BOUNDS. 

Mrs.  Nicbxebt  had  not  felt  so  proud  and  important  for  many  a 
day,  as  when,  on  reaching  home,  she  gave  herself  wholly  up  to  the 
pleasant  visioiis  which  had  accompanied  her  on  her  way  thither. 
Lady  Mulherry  Hawk — ^that  was  the  prevalent  idea.  Lady  Mnlheny 
Hawk ! — On  Tuesday  last,  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  by  the 
Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  Uandaff,  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  of  Mul-« 
hmj  Castle,  North  Wales,  to  Gatherinei  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Nicholas  Nickleby,  Esquire,  of  Devonshire.  ^^  Upon  my  word !"  cried 
Mrs.  Nicholas  Nickleby,  ^^  it  sounds  very  well." 

Having  despatched  the  ceremony,  with  its  attendant  festivities,  to 
the  perfect  satisfaction  of  her  own  mind,  the  sanguine  mother  pictured 
to  her  imagination  a  long  train  of  honours  and  distincticMis  which  could 
Bot  £ul  to  accompany  KsAe  in  her  new  and  brilliant  sphere.  She 
would  be  presented  sA  court,  of  course.  0»  the  anniversary  of  her 
birth-day,  which  was  upon  the  nineteenth  of  July  (^^at  ten  minutes 
past  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,"  thought  Mrs.  Nickleby  in  a  paren* 
thesis,  ^^  for  I  recollect  asking  what  o  <;lock  it  was,")  Sir  Kidberry 
would  give  a  great  feast  to  ul  his  tenants,  and  would  return  them 
thiee  and  a  ha£f  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  their  last  half-year's  rait, 
as  would  be  fiiUy  described  and  recorded  in  the  .fashionable,  intelli- 
geace,  to  the  iinmeasurable  delight  and  admiration  of  all  the  readers 
tiiereol  Kate's  picture,  too,  would  be  in  at  least  half-a-doaen  of  the: 
aanualsi  and  on  the  opposite  page  would  appear,  in  delicate  type,. 
^  Lines  on  coi&teniplating  the  Portrait  of  Lady  Mulberry  Hawk.  By 
Sir  Dingleby  Dabber."  Periiaps  some  one  annual,  of  more  compre^ 
bensive  design  than  its  fellows,  might  even  contain  a  portrait  of  the 
mother  of  Lady  Mulberry  Hawk,  with  lines  by  the  father  of  Sir, 
Dingleby  Dabber.  More  unlikely  tilings  had  come  to  pass.  X«ss 
interesting  poitraitp  had  appeared. .  As  this  thought  occuned  to  ther 
good  lady,  her  countenance  unconsciously  assumed  that  compouiwi 
expression  of  simpering  and  sleepiness  which,  being  common  to  aU  sueb 
portraits,  is  perhaps  one  reason  why  they  are  always  so  charming  and 
agreeable. 

With  such  triumphs  of  aerial  architecture  did  Mrs.  Nickleby  occupy 
the  whole  evening  after  her  accidental  introdnctbn  to  Ralph's  titled 
friends ;  and  dreiuns,  no  less  prophetic  and  equally  promising,  haunted 
ber  sleep  that  night.  She  was  preparing  for  her  frugal  dmner  next 
<lay,  still  occupied  with  the  same  ideas — ^a  little  softened  down  per* 
bape  by  sleep  and  daylight— when  the  srirl  who  attended  her,  partly 
for  compttiy,  and  partly  to  assist  in  the  nousehold  afiairs,  rushed  into 
tbe  room  m  unwonted  agitation,  and  announced  that  two  gentlemen 
woe  waiting  in  the  passage  fer  permission  to  walk  up  stairs. 

a 
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^^  Bless  my  heart ! "  cried  Mrs.  Nickleby,  hastily  arran^ng  her  cap 
and  front,  '^  if  it  should  be— dear  me,  standing  in  the  passage  all  this 
time — why  don't  you  go  and  ask  them  to  walkj  up,  you  stupid 
thing?" 

Tyhile  the  girl  was  gone  on  this  errand,  Mrs. Nickleby hastily  swept 
into  a  cupboard  all  vestiges  of  eating  and  drinking ;  which  she  had 
scarcely  done,  and  seated  herself  with  looks  as  collected  as  she  could 
assume,  when  two  gentlemen,  both  perfect  strangers,  presented  them- 
aeives. 

^  How  do  you  do  ?"  said  one  gentlanan,  laying  great  stress  on  the 
last  word  of  the  inquiry. 

^  ffato  do  you  do  ?"  said  the  other  gentleman,  altering  the  emphasia, 
as  if  to  give  variety  to  the  salutation. 

Mrs.  Nickleby  curtseyed  and  smiled,  and  curtseyed  again,  and  re- 
marked, nibbing  her  hands  as  she  did  so,  that  she  hadn't  the— reallf 
—-the  honour  to-^ 

^^  To  know  us,"  said  the  first  gentleman.     ^^  The  loss  has  been  ours, 
Mrs.  Nickleby.     Has  the  loss  been  ours,  Pyke  ?" 
It  has.  Pluck,"  answered  the  other  gentleman. 
We  have  regretted  it  very  often,  I  believe,  Pyke  ?  "  said  the  first 
gentleman. 

**  Very  often,  Pluck,"  answered  the  second. 

^^  But  now,*  said  the  first  gentleman,  "'  now  we  have  the  happineeB 
we  have  pined  and  languished  for.  Have  we  pined  and  langui^ed  for 
this  happiness,  Pyke,  or  have  we  not  ?" 

*'  You  know  we  have.  Pluck,"  said  Pyke,  reproachfully. 

''  You  hear  him,  ma'am  ?"  said  Mr.  Pluck,  looking  round ;  ^^  yoa 
hear  the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  my  friend  Pyke — ^that  reminds 
me, — ^formalities,  formalities,  must  not  be  neglected  in  civilized  society. 
Pyke— Mrs,  Nickleby." 

Mr.  Pyke  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  bowed  low. 

^^  Whether  I  shall  introduce  myself  with  the  same  formality,"  said 
Mr.  Pluck — ^^  whether  I  shall  say  myself  that  my  name  is  Pluck, 
or  whether  I  shall  ask  my  friend  Pyke  (who  being  now  regularly 
introduced,  is  competent  to  the  office)  to  state  for  me,  Mrs,  Nickleby, 
that  my  name  is  Pluck;  whether  I  shall  claim  your  acquaintance 
on  the  plain  ground  of  the  strong  interest  I  take  in  your  welfare, 
or  whether  I  shall  make  myself  known  to  you  as  the  friend  of  Sir 
Mulberry  Hawk-— these,  Mrs.  Nickleby,  are  conaderations  which  I 
leave  to  you  to  determine." 

^  Any  friend  of  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk's  requires  no  better  introductioa 
to  me,"  observed  Mrs.  Nickleby,  graciously. 

^^  It  is  delightful  to  hear  you  say  so,"  said  Mr.  Plnck,  drawing  a 
chair  close  to  Mrs.  Nickleby,  and  sitting  himself  down.  ^^It  is 
refreshing  to  know  that  you  hold  my  excellent  friend.  Sir  Mulberry,  in 
such  high  esteem.  A  word  in  your  ear,  Mrs.  Nickleby.  When  Sir 
Mulberry  knows  it,  he  will  be  a  happy  man — ^I  say,  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
a  happy  man.     Pyke,  be  seated." 

"  ify  good  opinion,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  and  the  poor  lady  exulted 
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in  the  idea  that  she  was  manrellonsly  sly, — ^'  my  good  opinion  can  be 
of  very  little  tionseqnence  to  a  gentleman  like  Sir  Mulberry." 

**  Of  little  consequence !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pluck.  "  Pyke,  of  what 
consequence  to  our  friend,  Sir  Mulberry,  is  the  good  opinion  of  Mrs. 
Nickleby?" 

"  Of  what  consequence  ?"   echoed  Pyke. 

"  Aye,"  repeated  Pluck  ;  "  is  it  of  the  greatest  consequence  ?" 

*^  Of  the  Tery  greatest  oonsequenoe,"  replied  Pyke. 

^  Mrs.  Nickleby  cannot  be  ignorant,"  said  Mr.  Pluck,  **  of  the  im- 
mense impression  which  that  sweet  girl  has—" 

"  Pluck !"  said  his  friend,  "beware !" 

^  Pyke  is  right,"  muttered  Mr.  Pluck,  after  a  short  pause ;  "  I  was 
not  to  mention  it.     Pyke  is  Tery  right.     Thank  you,  Pjrke." 

"  Well  now,  really,"  thought  Mrs.  Nickleby  within  herself.  "  Sack 
delicacy  as  that,  I  nerer  saw !" 

Mr.  Pluck,  after  feigning  to  be  in  a  condiiioii  of  great  embarrassment 
for  some  minutes,  resum^  the  conversation  by  entreating  Mrs.  Nio- 
kleby  to  take  no  heed  of  what  he  had  inadvertently  said — ^to  consider 
him  imprudent,  rash,  injudicious.  The  only  stipulation  he  would 
make  in  his  own  favour  was,  that  she  should  give  him  credit  for  the 
best  intentions. 

**But  when,"  said  Mr.  Pluck,  ^^  when  I  see  so  much  sweetness  and 
beauty  on  the  one  hand,  and  so  much  ardour  and  devotion  on  the 
other,  I — ^pardon  me,  P^ke,  I  didn't  intend  to  resume  that  theme. 
Change  the  subject,  Pyke." 

"We  promised  Sfir  Mulberry  and  Lord  Frederick,"  said  Pyke, 
^that  we'd  call  this  morning  and  inquire  whether  you  took  any  cold 
last  night." 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world  last  night.  Sir ;"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
'^  with  many  thanks  to  his  Lordship  and  Sir  Mulberry  for  doing  me 
the  honour  to  inquire ;  not  the  least — ^which  is  the  more  singular,  as  I 
really  am  very  subject  to  colds,  indeed — very  subject.  I  had  a  cold 
once,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  *^  I  think  it  was  in  the  year  eighteen  hun<* 
dred  and  seventeen;  let  me  see,  four  and  five  are  nine,  and — ^yes, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  that  I  thought  I  never  should  get  rid 
of;  actually  and  seriously,  that  I  thought  1  never  should  get  rid  of. 
I  was  only  cured  at  last  by  a  remedy^  that  I  don't  know  whether  you 
ever  happened  to  hear  of,  Mr.  Pluck.  You  have  a  gallon  of  water  as 
hot  as  you  can  possibly  bear  it,  with  a  pound  of  salt  and  sixpen'orth 
of  the  finest  bran,  and  sit  with  your  head  in  it  for  twenty  minutes 
every  night  just  before  going  to  bed ;  at  least,  I  don't  mean  your  head 
— ^your  feet.  It*s  a  most  extraordinary  cure— «  most  extraordinary 
cure.  I  used  it  for  the  first  time,  I  recollect,  the  day  after  Christmas 
Day,  and  by  the  middle  of  April  following  the  cold  was  gone.  It 
seems  quite  a  miracle  when  you  come  to  thmk  of  it,  for  I  had  it  ever 
nnoe  the  beginning  of  September." 

**  What  an  afflicting  calamity ! "  said  Mr.  Pyke. 

^  Perfectly  horrid ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pluck. 

s  2 
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^^But  it'd  worth  the  pain  of  hearing,  only  to  know  that  Mrsa 
Nickleby  recovered  it,  isn't  it,  Pluck  ?  "  cried  Mr.  Pyke. 
.    ^^  That  is  the  circumstanoe  which  gives  it  such  a  thrilling  interest," 
replied  Mr.  Pluck. 

^<  But  come,"  said  Pyke,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting  himself;  ^^  we  must 
not  forget  our  mission  in  the  pleasure  of  this  interview.  We  come  on 
a  mission,  Mrs.  Nickleby." 

*^  On  a  mission,"  exclaimed  that  good  lady,  to  whose  mind  a  definitive 
proposal  of  marriage  for  Kate  at  once  presented  itself  in  lively  colours. 

^'  From  Sir  Mulberry,"  replied  Pyke.     ^^  You  must  be  very  dull  here." 

^^  Rather  dull,  I  confess,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

^^  We  bring  the  compliments  of  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  and  a  thousand 
entreaties  that  you'll  take  a  seat  in  a  private  box  at  the  pky  to-night," 
said  Mr.  Pluck. 

'^  Oh  dear !"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,"  ^'  I  never  go  out  at  all,  never." 

*^  And  that  is  the  very  reason,  my  dear  Mrs.  Nickleby,  why  you 
should  go  out  to-night,"  retorted  Mr.  Pluck«  ^^Pyke,  entreat  Mi8« 
Nickleby." 

"  Oh,  pray  do,"  said  Pyke. 

**  You  positively  must,"  ur^sed  Pluck. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  saidlkfrs.  Nickleby  hesitating ;  "  but—" 

^'  There's  not  a  but  in  the  case,  my  dear  Mrs.  Nickleby,"  remon- 
strated Mr.  Pluck;  '^not  such  a  word  in  the  vocabulary.  Your 
brother-in-law  joins  us.  Lord  Frederick  joins  us.  Sir  Mulberry  joina  us, 
Pyke  joins  us — a  refiisal  is  out  of  the  question.  Sir  Mulbeny  sends  a 
carriage  for  you — ^twenty  minutes  before  seven  to  the  moment — ^youll 
not  be  so  cruel  as  to  disappoint  the  whole  party,  Mrs.  Nickleby  ?  " 

**  You  are  so  very  pressing,  that  I  scarcely  know  what  to  say/'  replied 
the  worthy  lady. 

^'  Say  nothing ;  not  a  word,  not  a  word,  my  dearest  madam,"  urged 
Mr.  Pluck.  ^^  Mrs.  Nickleby,"  said  that  excellent  gentleman,  lowenng 
his  voice,  '*  there  is  the  most  trifling,  the  most  exeusable  breach  of  con- 
fidence in  what  I  am  about  to  say ;  and  yet  if  my  friend  Pyke  there 
overheard  it — such  is  that  man's  delicate  sense  of  honour,  Mrs.  Nickldby 
— ^he'd  have  me  out  before  dinner-time." 

.  Mrs.  Nickleby  cast  an  apprehensive  fflance  at  the  warlike  Pyke,  who 
had  walked  to  the  window;  and  Mr.  Pluck,  squeezing  her  hand, 
went  on— 

^*  Your  daughter  has  made  a  conquest — a  conquest  on  which  I  may 
congratulate  you.  Sir  Mulberry,  my  dear  ma'am.  Sir  Mulberry  is  her 
devoted  slave.     Hem !" 

'^'Hah  ! "  cried  Mr.  Pyke  at  this  juncture,  snatching  something  fit>m 
the  chimney-piece  with  a  theatrical  air.  '^  What  is  tius  I  what  do  I 
behold ! " 

^^  What  do  you  behold,  my  dear  fellow  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Pluck. 

^^  It  is  the  £Eu;e,  the  countenance,  the  expression,"  cried  Mr.  Pyke, 
£Billing  into  his  chair  with  a  miniature  in  his  hand ;  "'  feebly  portrayed, 
imperfectly  caught,  but  still  the  face,  the  countenance,  the  expressJoo^" 
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**  I' recognise  it  at  this  distance !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pluck  in  a  fit  of 
enthusiasm.     ^  Is  it  not,  my  dear  madam,  the  faint  similitude  of — ** 

*^  It  is  my  daughter's  portrait,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  with  mat 
pride.  And  so  it  was.  And  little  Miss  La  Creevy  had  brought  it 
home  for  inspection  only  two  nights  before. 

Mr.  Pyke  no  sooner  ascertained  that  he  was  quite  right  in  his  con* 
jectore,  than  he  launched  into  the  most  extraTaeant  encomiums  of  the 
dtTine  oriraial ;  and  in  the  warmth  of  his  enthusiasm  kissed  the  picture 
a  thousand  times,  while  Mr.  Pluck  pressed  Mis.  Nickleby^s  hand  to 
his  heart,  and  congratulated  her  on  the  possession  of  such  a  daughter, 
with  so  much  earnestness  and  affection,  that  the  tears  stood,  or  seemed 
to  stand,  in  his  eyes.  Poor  Mrs.  Nickleby,  who  had  listened  in  a  state 
of  enviable  complacency  at  first,  became  at  length  quite  overpowered  by 
these  tokens  of  regard  for,  and  attachment  to,  the  family ;  and  even  the 
servant  girl,  who  nad  peeped  in  at  the  door,  remained  rooted  to  the  spot 
in  astonishment  at  the  ecstasies  of  the  two  friendly  visiters. 

By  degrees  these  raptures  subsided,  and  Mrs.  Nickleby  went  on  to 
entertain  her  guests  with  a  lament  over  her  fallen  fortunes,  and  a  pic- 
turesque account  of  her  old  house  in  the  country :  comprising  a  full 
description  of  the  different  apartments,  not  forgetting  the  little  store* 
room,  and  a  lively  recollection  of  how  many  steps  you  went  down  to 
get  into  the  warden,  and  which  way  you  turned  when  you  came  out  at 
the  parlour-door,  and  what  capital  fixtures  there  were  in  the  kitchen. 
This  last  reflection  naturally  conducted  her  into  the  wash-house  where 
she  stumbled  upon  the  brewing  utensils,  among  which  she  might 
have  wandered  for  an  hour,  if  the  mere  mention  of  those  implements 
had  not,  by  an  association  of  ideas,  instantly  reminded  Mr.  Pyke 
that  he  was  ^  amassing  thirsty." 

**  And  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  Mr.  Pyke ;  **  if  you'll  send  round  to 
the  public-house  for  a  pot  of  mild  half-and-half,  positively  and  actually 
I'll  drink  it." 

And  positively  and  actually  Mr.  Pyke  did  drink  it,  and  Mr.  Pluck 
helped  him,  whUe  Mrs.  Nickleby  looked  on  in  divided  admiration  of 
the  condescension  of  the  two,  and  the  aptitude  with  which  they  accommo- 
dated themselves  to  the  pewter-pot ;  in  explanation  of  which  seeming 
marvel  it  may  be  here  observed,  that  gentlemen  who,  like  Messrs.  Pyke 
and  Pluck,  live  upon  their  wits  (or  not  so  much,  perhaps,  upon  the 
presence  of  their  own  wits  as  upon  the  absence  of  wits  in  other  people) 
are  occasionally  reduced  to  very  narrow  shifts  and  straits,  and  are  at 
each  periods  accustomed  to  regale  themselves  in  a  very  simple  and 
primitive  manner. 

**  At  twenty  minutes  before  seven,  then,"  said  Mr.  Pyke,  rising, 
*^the  coach  will  be  here.  One  more  look^-one  little  look — at  that 
*weet  fooe.  Ah !  here  it  is.  Unmoved,  unchanged !"  This  by  the  way 
"Was  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  miniatures  being  liable  to  so 
many  changes  of  expression — "  Oh,  Pluck !  Pluck !" 

Mr,  Pluck  made  no  other  reply  than  kissing  Mrs.  Nickleb/s  hand 
^rith  a  great  show  of  feeling  and  attachment ;  Mr.  Pyke  having  done 
^  Bune,  both  gentlemen  hastily  withdrew. 
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Mrs.  Niokleby  was  oommonly  in  the  habit  of  giving  herself  credit 
for  a  prettj  tolerable  share  of  penetration  and  acutenees,  but  she  had 
never  felt  so  satisfied  with  her  own  sharp-sightedness  as  she  did  that  day. 
She  had  found  it  all  out  the  night  before.  She  had  never  seen  Sk 
Mulberry  and  Kate  together — ^never  even  heard  Sir  Mulberr/s  nam^— 
and  yet  hadn't  she  said  to  heorsdf  firom  the  very  first,  that  she  saw  how 
the  case  stood  ?  and  what  a  triumph  it  was,  for  there  was  now  no  doubt 
about  it.  If  these  flattering  attentions  to  herself  were  not  sufficient 
proo^  Sir  Mulberry's  confidential  friend  had  suffered  the  secret  to 
escape  him  in  so  numy  words.  "•  I  am  quite  in  love  with  that  dear 
Mr.  Pluck,  I  declare  I  am,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

There  was  one  great  source  of  uneasiness  in  the  midst  of  this  good 
fortune,  and  that  was  the  having  nobody  by,  to  whom  she  could  confide  it. 
Once  or  twice  she  almost  resolved  to  walk  straight  to  Miss  La  Creevy's 
and  tell  it  all  to  her.  ''  But  I  don't  know,"  thought  Mrs.  Nickleby  ; 
'^  she  is  a  very  worthy  person,  but  I  am  afraid  too  much  beneath  Sir 
Mulberry's  station  for  us  to  make  a  companion  of.  Poor  thing!" 
Acting  upon  this  grave  consideration  she  rejected  the  idea  of  taking  the 
little  portrait-painter  into  her  confidence,  and  contented  herself  with 
holding  out  sundry  vague  and  mysterious  hopes  of  preferment  to  the 
servant  gurl,  who  received  these  obscure  hints  of  diawning  greatness 
with  much  veneration  and  respect. 

Punctual  to  its  time  came  the  promised  vehicle,  which  was  no 
hackney  coach,  but  a  private  chariot,  having  behind  it  a  footman,  whose 
legs,  although  somewhat  large  for  his  body,  might,  as  mere  abstract 
legs,  have  set  themselves  up  for  models  at  the  Royal  Academy.  It  was 
quite  exhilarating  to  hear  the  clash  and  bustle  with  which  he  banged 
the  door  and  jumped  up  behind  after  Mrs.  Nickleby  was  in ;  and  as 
that  good  lady  was  perfectly  unconscious  that  he  applied  the  gold-headed 
end  of  his  long  stick  to  his  nose,  and  so  telegraphed  most  disrespectfully 
to  the  coachman  over  her  very  head,  she  sat  in  a  state  of  much  stiflnesfi 
and  dignity,  not  a  little  proud  of  her  position. 

At  the  tiieatre  entrance  there  was  more  banging  and  more  bustle,  and 
there  were  also  Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck  waiting  to  escort  her  to  her 
box ;  and  so  polite  were  they,  that  Mr.  Pyke  wreatened  with  many 
oaths  to  ^^  smifligate  "  a  very  old  man  with  a  lantern  wlio  accidentally 
stumbled  in  her  way — to  the  great  terror  of  Mrs.  Nickleby,  who,  con- 
jecturing more  from  Mr.  Pyke  s  excitement  than  any  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  the  etymology  <^  the  word  that  smifligation  and  bloodshed 
must  be  in  the  miun  one  and  the  same  thing,  was  alarmed  beyond 
expression,  lest  something  should  occur.  Fortunately,  however,  Mr. 
Pyke  confined  himself  to  mere  verbal  smifligation,  and  they  roiobed 
their  box  with  no  more  serious  interruption  by  the  way,  than  a  desii* 
on  the  part  of  the  same  pugnacious  gentleman  to  *"*•  smash  "  the  assistaat 
box-keeper  for  happening  to  mistake  the  number. 

Mrs.  Nickleby  had  scarcely  been  put  away  behind  the  curtain  of 
the  box  in  an  arm  chair,  when  Sir  Mulberry  and  Lord  Yerisopbt 
arrived,  arrayed  from  the  crowns  of  their  heads  to  the  tips  of  tb^ 
gloves,  and  from  the  tips  of  their  gloves  to  the  toes  of  their  boet0»  A 
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the  moBt  elegant  and  ooetly  maimer.  Sir  Mulberrj  wais  a  liUle  hoarser 
than  on  the  preyiona  day,  and  Lord  Yerisopht  looked  rather  eleepy 
and  qneer ;  from  which  tokens,  as  well  as  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  both  hemg  to  a  trifling  extent  imsteady  upon  their  legs,  Mi& 
Nickleby  justly  concluded  that  they  had  taken  dinner. 

"  We  have  been — ^we  have  been — ^toasting  your  lovely  daughter, 
Mrs.  NicklebyV'  whispered  Sir  Mulberry,  sitting  down  behind  her. 

^  Oh,  ho !"  thought  that  knowing  lady;  ^^  vnne  in ;  truth  out.-^ 
Yon  are  very  kind.  Sir  Mulberry." 

*^  No,  no,  upon  my  soul !"  replied  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk.  ^'  It's  yoa 
that's  kind,  upon  my  soul  it  is.  It  was  so  kind  of  you  to  oome  to- 
night.* 

^^  So  very  kind  of  you  to  invite  me,  you  mean.  Sir  Mulberry,** 
replied  Mrs.  Nickleby,  tosaing  her  head,  and  looking  prodigiously  sly* 

^^  I  am  so  anxious  to  know  you,  so  anxious  to  cultivate  your  good 
opinion,  so  desirous  that  there  should  be  a  delicious  kind  of  hanno- 
nions  fiunily  understanding  between  us,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  **•  that  yo« 
mustn't  think  I'm  disinterested  in  what  I  do.  Tm  infernal  selfish ; 
I  am — ^upon  my  soul  I  am.** 

^I  am  sure  you  oan't  be  selfish,  Sir  Mulbeny!"  replied  Mrs. 
Nickleby.  ^^  You  have  much  too  open  and  generous  a  countenanoa 
for  that." 

^  What  an  extraordinary  observer  you  are!"  said  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk. 

**'  Oh  no,  indeed,  I  don't  see  very  far  into  things,  Sir  Mulberry," 
replied  Mrs.  Nickleby,  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  left  the  baronet  to 
infer  that  she  saw  very  fiir  indeed. 

^  I  am  quite  afraid  of  you,"  said  the  baronet.  ^'  Upon  my  soul,* 
lepeated  Sir  Midberry,  looking  round  to  his  companions;  ^'I  am 
afraid  of  Mrs.  Nickleby.     She  is  so  immensely  sharp." 

Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck  shook  their  heads  mysteriously,  and 
observed  together  that  they  had  found  that  out  long  ago ;  upon  which 
Mrs.  Nickldby  tittered,  and  Sir  Mulberry  laughed,  and  ryke  and  Pludc 
nNoed. 

^  But  Where's  my  brother-in-law.  Sir  Mulberry  ?"  inquired  Mrtk 
Nickleby.     ^^  I  shoiQdn't  be  here  without  him.     I  hope  he's  oominff." 

^^  Pyke,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  taking  out  his  tooth-pick  and  loUing 
back  in  his  chair,  as  if  he  were  too  la^  to  invent  a  reply  to  this  ques- 
tion.   "Where's  Ralph  Nickleby  r 

"  Pluck,"  said  Pyke,  imitating  the  baronet's  action,  and  turning 
the  lie  over  to  his  friend,  "  where's  Ralph  Nickleby  ?" 

Mr.  Pluck  was  about  to  return  some  evasive  reply,  when  the 
bustle  caused  by  a  party  entering  the  next  box  seemed  to  attract 
the  attention  of  all  four  gei^emen,  who  exchanged  glances  of  much 
meaning.  The  new  party  beginning  to  converse  together.  Sir  Mul* 
henry  suddenly  assumeid  the  character  of  a  most  attentive  listener^  and 
inplored  his  friends  not  to  breathe — not  to  breathe. 

*"  Why  not  ?"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby.     "  What  is  the  matter  ?" 

^Hudil"  replied  Sir  Mulborry,-  laying  his  hand  on  her  ann* 
'^  Lord  Rcdflgjck,  do  you  recognise  the  tones  of  that  voice  ?" 
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*^  Deyvle  take  me  if  I  didn't  think  it  ms  the  Yoioe  of  Hin 
Nickleby." 

^^  Lor,  my  Lord !"  cried  Miss  Nickleby*8  mamma,  thrusting  her  head 
loand  the  curtain.     "  Why,  actually — ^Kate,  my  dear,  Kate." 

*^  You  here,  mamma  1  le  it  possible !" 
.     ♦' Possible,  my  dear  ?    Yes." 

"  Why  who — ^who  on  earth  is  that  you  have  with  you,  mamma  T 
•said  Kate,  shrinking  back  as  she  caught  sight  of  »  man  smiling  and 
kissing  his  hand. 

.  ^^  W  ho  do  you  suppose,  my  dear  ?"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby,  bending 
towards  Mrs.  Wititterly,  and  speaking  a  little  louder  for  that  lad/s 
edification.  ^'  There's  Mr.  Pyke,  Mr.  Pluck,  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk, 
and  Lord  Frederick  Yerisopht." 

.  '^  Gracious  Heaven !"  thought  Kate  huniedly.     ^^  How  comes  she 
in  such  society  !** 

Now,  Kate  thouffht  thus  w  hurriedly,  and  the  surprise  was  so 
sreat,  and  moreover  brought  back  so  forcibly  the  recollection  of  what 
£ad  passed  at  Ralph's  delectable  dinner,  that  she  turned  extremely 

Eale  and  appeared  greatly  agitated,  which  symptoms  being  observed 
y^JMrs.  Nickleby,  were  at  once  set  down  ^  by  that  acute  lady  as  being 
caused  and  occasioned  by  violent  love.  But,  although  she  was  in  no 
small  degree  delighted ,  by  this  discovery  which  reflected  so  much 
credit  on  her  own  quickness  of  perception,  it  did  not  lessen  her  motherly 
anxiety  in  Kate's  behalf ;  and  accordingly,  with  a  vast  quantity  of 
trepidation,  she  quitted  her  own  box  to  hasten  into  that  of  Mrs. 
Wititterly.  Mrs.  Wititterly,  keenly  alive  to  the  glory  of  having  a 
lord  and  a  baronet  among  her  visiting  acquaintance,  lost  no  time  in 
signing  to  Mr.  Wititterly  to  open  the  door,  and  thus  it  was  that  in 
less  than  thirty  seconds  Mrs.  Nickleby's  party  had  made  an  iiruption 
into  Mrs.  Wititterly's  box,  which  it  filled  to  the  very  door,  there  being 
in  fact  only  room  for  Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck  to  get  in  their  heads  and 
waistcoats. 

^'  My  dear  Kate,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  kissing  her  daughter  affec- 
tionately. ^^  How  ill  you  looked  a  moment  ago  !  You  quite  frightened 
me,  I  declare !" 

''  It  was  mere  fancy,  mamma, — the— the*-Teflection  of  the  lights 
perhaps,"  replied  Kate,  glancing  nervously  round,  and  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  whisper  any  caution  or  explanation. 

"  Don't  you  see  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  my  dear  ?" 

Kate  bowed  slightly,  and  biting  her  lip  turned  her  head  towards 
the  stage. 

But  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  was  not  to  be  so  easily  repulsed,  for  ^^ 
advanced  vrith  extended  hand ;  and  Mrs.  Nickleby  officiously  'mform* 
ing  Kate  of  this  circumstance,  she  was  obliged  to  extend  her  ovzu 
Sir  Mulberry  detained  it  while  he  murmured  a  profusion  of  comph* 
ments,  which  Kate,  remembering  what  had  passed  between  tbenif 
rightly  considered  as  so  many  aggravations  of  the  insult. he  had  alresdy 
put  upon  her.  Then  followed  the  recognition  of  Lord  Yerisopht,  9^ 
then  the  greeting  of  Mr.  Pyke,  and  then  that  of  Mr.  Pluck,  and  finA^f) 
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to  ocmpleto  the  yoaiig  kd/s  mortificatioii,  she  wm  compeQed  at  Mrs. 
Wiiitterly's  request  to  peifbnn  the  oeremony  of  introducing  the  odions 
persons,  whom  she  regarded  with  the  utmost  indignation  and  ahho^- 
renoe. 

"<  Mrs.  Wititterly  is  deUghted,"  said  Mr.  Wititteriy,  nibbing  his 
hands;  ^Melighted,  my  Lord,  I  am  sore,  with  this  opportunity  of 
contracting  an  acquaintance  which,  I  trust,  my  Lord,  we  shall  improre. 
Julia,  my  dear,  you  must  not  allow  yourself  to  be  too  much  excited, 
yon  must  not.  Indeed  you  must  not.  Mrs.  Wititterly  is  of  a  most 
excitable  nature,  Sir  Mulbeny.  The  snuff  of  a  candle,  the  wick  of  a 
lamp,  the  bloom  on  a  peach,  the  down  on  a  butterfly.  You  might 
blow  her  away,  my  Loid ;  you  might  blow  her  away." 

Sir  Mulbenry  seemed  to  think  tlutt  it  would  be  a  great  oonTenienoe 
if  the  lady  could  be  blown  away.  He  said,  howeyer,  that  the  delight 
was  mutual,  and  Lord  Verisopht  added  that  it  was  mutual,  whereupon 
Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck  were  heard  to  murmur  from  the  distance  that 
-it  was  very  mutual  indeed. 

^  I  take  aninterest,  my  Lord,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly,  with  a  &int 
smile,  "  such  an  interest  in  the  drama." 

^  Ye— -«s.     If  s  very  interasting,"  replied  Lord  Yerisopht. 

«'  Fm  always  ill  after  Shakspeare,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly.  «'  I  scarcely 
exist  the  next  day ;  I  find  the  re-action  so  Tery  great  after  a  tragedy, 
my  Lord,  and  Shakspeare  is  such  a  delicious  creature." 

"  Ye— es ! "  replied  Lord  Yerisopht.     "  He  was  a  clayver  man." 

^  Do  ycm  know,  my  Lord,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly,  after  a  long  silence, 
**  I  find  I  take  so  much  more  interest  in  his  plays,  after  having  been 
to  that  dear  little  dull  house  he  was  bom  in !  Were  you  ever  there, 
my  Lord  T 

**  No,  najnrer,"  replied  Yerisopht. 

**  Then  really  you  ought  to  go,  my  Lord,"  returned  Mrs.  Wititterly, 
in  very  languid  and  drawling  accents.  ^^  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but 
after  youWe  seen  the  place  and  written  your  name  in  the  little  book, 
somehow  or  other  you  seem  to  be  inspired ;  it  kindles  up  quite  a  fire 
within  one. 

*'  Ye— es  !"  replied  Lord  Verisopht.     "  I  shall  certainly  go  there." . 

^  Julia,  my  life,*'  interpoaed  Mr.  Wititterly,  ^'  you  are  deceiTing  his 
lordship — ^unintentionally,  my  Lord,  she  is  deceiving  you.  It  is  your 
poetical  temperament,  my  dear — ^your  ethereal  soul — ^your  fervid 
imagination,  which  throws  you  into  a  glow  of  genius  and  excitement. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  place,  my  deai^-nothing,  nothing." 

^  I  think  there  must  be  something  in  the  place,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
who  had  been  listening  in  silence ;  ^^  for,  soon  after  I  was  married,  I 
went  to  Stratford  with  poor  dear  Mr.  Nickleby,  in  a  post-chaise  from 
Birmingham — ^waa  it  a  poet-chaise  though !"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  con* 
aiderin^;  ^^  yes,  it  must  have  been  a  post-chaise,  because  I  recollect 
lonarkmg  at  the  time  that  the  driver  had  a  green  shade  over  his 
left  eye ; — ^in  a  post-chaise  finom  Birmingham,  and  after  we  had  seen 
Shakspeare's  tomb  and  birth-place,  we  went  back  to  the  inn  there, 
where  W0  slept  that  night,  and  I  recollect  that  all  night  long  I 
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dreamt  of  nothing  but  a  black  genUeman,  at  fall  length,  in  plaster-of- 
Paria,  with  a  lay  down  collar  tied  with  two  taaseb,  leaning  against  a 
post  and  thinking ;  and  when  I  woke  in  the  morning  and  dioBcribed 
him  to  Mr.  Nickleby,  he  said  it  was  Shakspeare  just  aa  he  had 
been  when  he  was  adive,  which  was  Tery  onrious  indeed.  Stratford 
^-Stratford,"  continned  Mrs.  Nickleby,  considering.  *^  Yes,  I  am 
positiye  about  that,  becaose  I  recollect  I  was  in  ihe  fiunily  way  with 
my  son  Nicholas  at  the  time,  and  I  had  been  rery  much  ^ghtmed  by 
an  Italian  image  boy  that  very  morning.  In  fiict,  it  was  quite  a  mercy, 
ma'am,"  added  Mrs.  Nickleby,  in  a  whisper  to  Mrs.  Witittarly,  ^  that 
my  son  didn't  turn  out  to  be  a  Shakspeare,  and  what  a  dreadful  thing 
that  would  have  been !" 

When  Mrs.  Nickleby  had  brought  this  interesting  anecdote  to  a  close, 
Pyke  and  Pluck,  ever  zealous  in  their  patron's  cause,  proposed  the 
adjournment  of  a  detachment  of  the  party  into  the  next  box;  and  with 
so  much  skill  were  the  preliminaries  adjusted,  that  Kate,  despite  all 
she  could  say  or  do  to  the  contrary,  had  no  altemaiiTe  but  to  suffer 
herself  to  be  led  away  by  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk.  Her  mother  and  Mr. 
Pluck  accompanied  them,  but  the  worthy  lady,  pluming  herself  upon 
her  discretion,  took  particular  care  not  so  much  as  to  look  at  her 
daughter  during  the  whole  evening,  and  to  seem  wholly  absorbed  in 
the  jokes  and  conversation  of  Mr.  Pluck,  who,  having  been  appointed 
sentry  over  Mrs.  Nickleby  for  that  especial  purpose,  neglected,  on  his 
side,  no  possible  opportunity  of  digressing  bar  attention. 

Lord  Frederick  Yerisopht  remained  in  the  next  box  to  be  talked  to 
by  Mrs.  Wititterly,  and  Mr.  Pyke  was  in  attendance  to  threw  in  a 
word  or  two  when  necessary.  As  to  Mr.  Wititterly,  he  was  suffi^ 
ciently  busy  in  the  body  of  the  house,  informing  such  of  his  friends 
and  acquaintance  as  happened  to  be  there,  that  those  two  gentlemen 
up  stairs,  whom  they  had  seen  in  conversation  with  Mrs.  1^.,  were 
the  distinguished  Lord  Frederick  Yerisopht  and  his  most  intimate 
friend,  the  gay  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk — a  communication  wbieh  inflamed 
several  respectable  housekeepers  with  the  utmost  jealousy  and  rage, 
and  reduced  sixteen  unmarried  daughters  to  the  very  brink  of 
despair. 

The  evening  came  to  an  end  at  last,  but  Kate  had  yet  to  be  handed 
down  stairs  by  the  detested  Sir  Mulberry;  and  so  skilfully  were  the 
manceuvxes  of  Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck  conducted,  that  she  and  the 
baronet  were'  the  last  of  the  party,  and  were  even — ^without  an  appear* 
ance  of  effort  or  design — ^left  at  some  little  distance  behind. 

'« Don't  hurry,  don't  hurry,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  as  Kate  hastened 
on,  and  attempted  to  release  her  arm. 

She  made  no  reply,  but  still  pressed  forward. 

♦*  Nay,  then — "  coolly  observed  Sir  Mulberry,  stopping  her  outright. 

**  You  had  best  not  seek  to  detain  me,  sir  I"  said  Kate,  angrily* 

**  And  why  not  ?"  retorted  Sir  Mulberry.  "  My  dear  crettture,  now 
why  do  you  keep  up  this  show  of  displeasure  ?" 

^  Shaw  f"  repeated^  Kate,  indignantly.  ^  How  dare  you  presume  to 
apeak  to  me,  Sir-^to  address  me — to  come  into  my  presenoe  ?* 
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^  Ycfu  look  preiiier  in  a  paMion,  Miss  Nickleby/'  said  Sir  Mnl- 
berry  Hawk,  stooping  down,  the  better  to  see  her  faoe« 

"•  I  hold  you  in  the  bitterest  detestation  and  contempt,  sir,"  said 
Kate.  ^  If  you  find  any  attraction  in  looks  of  disgust  and  aversion, 
yon — let  me  rejoin  my  Mends,  sir,  instantly.  Whatever  considera* 
tions  may  have  withheld  me  thus  far,  I  will  disregard  them  all,  and 
take  a  course  that  even  you  might  feel,  if  you  do  not  immediately  suffer 
me  to  proceed." 

Sir  Mulberry  smiled,  and  still  looking  in  her  face  and  retaining  her 
atm,  walked  towards  the  door. 

"  If  no  regard  for  my  sex  or  helpless  situation  will  induce  you  to 
dedst  from  uiis  coarse  and  unmanly  persecution,"  said  Kate,  scarcely 
knowing,  in  the  tumult  of  her  passions,  what  she  said,-^^^  I  have  a 
brother  who  will  resent  it  dearly,  one  day." 

^'  Upon  my  soul ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Mulberry,  as  though  quietly  com- 
nraning  with  himself;  passins  his  aim  round  her  waist  as  he  spoket^ 
^^ahe  looks  more  beautifol,  and  I  like  her  better  in  this  mood,  than  vdien 
her  eyes  are  cast  down,  and  she  is  in  perfect  repose !" 

How  Kate  reached  the  lobby  where  her  friends  were  waiting  she 
never  knew,  but  she  hurried  across  it  without  at  all  regarding  them, 
and  disengai^  herself  suddenly  from  her  companion,  sprang  into  the 
coach,  and  throwing  herself  into  its  darkest  comer  burst  into  tears. 

Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck,  knowing  their  cue,  at  once  threw  the  party 
into  great  commotion  by  shouting  for  the  carriages,  and  getting  up  a 
violent  quarrel  with  sundry  inoffensive  bystanders;  in  tne  midst  of 
which  tumult  they  put  the  affirighted  Mrs.  Nickleby  in  her  chariot,  and 
having  got  her  safely  off,  turned  their  thoughts  to  Mrs.  Wititterly, 
whose  attention  also  they  had  now  effectuiuly  distracted  from  the 
young  lady,  by  throwing  her  into  a  state  of  the  utmost  bewilderment 
and  constamation.  At  length,  the  conveyance  in  which  she  had  come 
rolled  off  too  with  its  load,  and  the  four  worthies,  being  left  alone  under 
the  portico,  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  together. 

**  There,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  turning  to  his  noble  friend.  ^'  Didn't 
I  tell  you  last  night  that  if  we  could  find  where  they  were  going  by 
bribing  a  servaut  through  my  fellow,  and  then  established  ourselves  dose 
hy  wifli  the  mother,  these  people's  honour  would  be  our  own  ?  Why 
hero  it  is,  dona  in  four-and-twenty  hours." 

'^Ye^es,"  replied  the  dupe.  ^^But  I  have  been  tied  to  the  old 
woman  all  ni-ieht." 

^  Hear  him,  aaid  Sir  Mulberry,  turning  to  his  two  friends.  ^  Hear 
^  discontented  grumbler.  Isn't  it  enough  to  make  a  man  swear 
never  to  help  him  m  his  plots  and  schemes  airain  ?    Isn't  it  an  infernal 

I^ke  asked  Pluek  whether  it  was  not  an  infernal  shame,  and  Pluck 

i^ked  Pyke ;  but  neither  answered. 

''  Isn't  it  the  truth  ?"  demanded  Yerisopht.     <'  Wasn't  it  so  ?" 

**  Wasn't  it  so!"  repeated  Sir  Mulberry.     ^^  How  would  you  havo 

^  it?    How  eould  we  have  got  a  general  invitation  at  first  sighW^ 

^^""^  when  you  like,  go  when  you  like^  stop  as  long  as  you  like,  do 
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what  yoa  like — ^if  yon,  the  lord,  had  not  made  joimelf  agreeable  to  the 
foolish  mistreas  of  the  house  ?  Do  /  care  for  this  giri,  except  as 
your  friend  ?  Haven't  I  been  sounding  joor  praises  in  her  ears,  and 
bearing  her  pretty  sulks  and  peeyishness  lUl  night  for  you  ?  What  sort 
of  stuff  do  you  think  I'm  made  of  ?  Would  I  do  this  for  every  man — 
Don't  I  deserve  eyen  gratitude  in  return  ?" 

*^  You're  a  deyvlish  good  fellow,"  said  the  poor  young  lord,  taking 
his  friend's  arm.  ^^Upon  my  life,  you're  a  deyvlish  good  fellow, 
Hawk." 

^*  And  I  have  done  right,  have  1 7"  demanded  Sir  Mulberry. 

♦*  Quite  ri-ght" 

*^  And  like  a  poor,  silly,  good-natured,  friendly  dog  as  I  am,  eh  ?" 
<    ^  Ye-es,  ye-es— like  a  friend,"  replied  the  other. 

^<  Well  then,"  replied  Sir  Mulberry,  «<  I'm  satisfied.  And  now  let's 
go  and  have  our  revenge  on  the  German  baron  and  the  Frenchman,  who 
cleaned  you  out  so  handsomely  last  night." 

With  these  words  the  friendly  creature  took  his  companion's  arm  and 
led  him  away,  turning  half  round  as  he  did  so,  and  bestovnng  a  wink 
mnd  a  contemptuous  smile  on  Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck,  who,  cramming 
their  handkerchiefs  into  their  mouths  to  denote  their  silent  enjoyment 
of  the  whole  proceedings,  followed  their  patron  and  his  yictim  at  a  little 
distance. 


CHAPTER  XXVm, 

MISS  NICKLEBT,  RENDERED  DESPERATE  BY  THE  PERSECTTTIOir  OF  SIS 
MULBERRY  HAWK,  AND  THE  COMPLICATED  DIFFICULTIES  AJND  DIS- 
TRESSES WHICH  SURROUND  HER,  APPEALS,  AS  A  LAST  RESOURCE,  TO 
BER   UNCLE   FOR  PROTECTION. 

The  ensuing  morning  brought  reflection  with  it,  as  morning  usually 
does ;  but  widely  different  was  the  train  of  thought  it  awake^d  in  the 
difierent  persons  who  had  been  so  unexpectedly  brought  together  on  the 
preceding  evening,  by  the  active  agency  of  Messrs.  Fyke  and  Pluck. 

The  reflections  of  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk — if  such  a  term  can  be  applied 
to  the  thoughts  of  the  systematic  and  calculating  man  of  dissipation, 
whose  joys,  regrets,  pains,  and  pleasures,  are  all  of  self,  and  who  would 
seem  to  retain  nothing  of  the  intellectual  faculty  but  the  power  to 
debase  himself,  and  to  degrade  the  very  nature  whose  outward 
semblance  he  wears — ^the  reflections  of  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  tamed 
upon  Kate  Nickleby,  and  were,  in  brie^  that  she  was  undoubtedly 
handsome ;  that  her  coyness  must  be  easily  conquerable  by  a  man  of 
his  address  and  experience,  and  that  the  pursuit  was  one  which  ootild 
not  fail  to  redound  to  his  credit,  and  greatly  to  enhance  his  reputatioB 
with  the  world*  And  lest  this  last  consideration-Hio  mean  or  second' 
aiy  one  with  Sir  Mulberry— should  sound  strangely  in,  the  eaie  o^ 
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aome,  let  it  be  remembered  tbai  mosfc  men  live  in  a  world  6f  tb^  6wii^ 
and  that  in  tbat  limited  circle  alone  are  tbe j  ambitioua  for  distinction 
and  applause.  Sir  Mulberry's  wwld  was  peopled  with  profligates^  and 
he  acted  accordingly. 

Thus,  cases  of  iigustice,  and  oppression,  and  t3rrann7,  and  the  most 
extrayagant  bigotry,  are  in  constant  occurrence  among  us  eyoiy  day<» 
It  is  the  custom  to  trumpet  forth  much  wonder  and  astonidunen^ 
at  the  chief  actors  therein  setting  at  defiance  so  completely  the  opinion 
of  the  world ;  but  there  is  no  greater  fallacy ;  it  is  precisely  because  they 
do  consult  the  opinion  of  their  own  Httle  world  that  such  things  taktf 
place  at  all,  and  strike  the  mat  world  dumb  with  amazement* 

The  reflections  of  Mrs.  Nickleby  were  of  the  proudest  and  most 
complacent  kind ;  and  under  the  influence  of  her  rery  agreeable  delu- 
son  she  straightway  sat  down  and  indited  a  long  letter  to  Kate,  in 
which  she  expressed  her  entire  approval  of  the  admirable  choice  she  had 
made,  and  extolled  Sir  Mulberry  to  the  skies ;  asserting,  for  the  mor^ 
complete  satisfaction  of  her  daughter's  feelings,  that  he  was  precisely 
the  individual  whom  she  (Mrs.  Nickleby)  would  have  chosen  for  her 
Km-in-law,  if  she  had  had  the  picking  and  choosing  from  all  mankind« 
The  good  lady  then,  with  the  prelimmary  observation  that  she  m^ht 
he  fairly  supposed  not  to  have  lived  in  the  world  so  long  without 
knowing  its  ways,  communicated  a  great  many  subtle  precepto  applica- 
hie  to  the  state  of  courtship,  and  confirmed  in  their  wisdom  by  her  own 
personal  experience.  Above  all  things  she  commended  a  strict  maidenly 
reeerf  e,  as  being  not  only  a  very  laudable  thing  in  itself  but  as  tending 
materiaUy  to  strengthen  and  increase  a  lover's  ardour*  ^^  And  I  never," 
added  Mrs.  Nickleby,  ^'  was  more  delighted  in  my  life  than  to  observe 
hut  night,  my  dear,  ^t  your  good  sense  had  already  told  yon  this." 
With  which  sentiment,  and  vanous  hints  of  the  pleasure  she  derived 
from  the  knowledge  that  her  daughter  inherited  so  large  an  instalment 
of  her  own  excellent  sense  and  discretion  (to  nearly  the  full  measure  of 
which  she  might  hope,  with  care,  to  succeed  in  time),  Mrs,  Nickleby 
concluded  a  very  long  and  rather  illegible  letter. 

Poor  Kate  was  well  nigh  distracted  on  the  receipt  of  four  closely* 
written  and  closely  •crossed  sides  of  congratulation  on  the  very  subject 
which  had  prevented  her  closing  her  eyes  all  night,  and  kept  her 
weeping  and  watching  in  her  chamber ;  still  worse  and  more  trying 
was  the  necessity  of  rendering  herself  agreeable  to  Mrs.  Wititterly,  who^ 
hebig  in  low  spirits  after  the  fatigue  of  the  preceding  night,  of  course 
jested  her  companion  (eke  wherefore  had  she  board  and  salary  ?)  to 
be  in*  the  best  spirits  possible.  As  to  Mr.  Wititterly,  he  went  about 
an  day  in  a  tremor  of  delight  at  having  shaken  hands  with  a  lord,  and 
haying  actually  asked  him  to  come  and  see  him  in  his  own  house. 
The  lord  himself,  not  being  troubled  to  any  inconvenient  extent  with 
the  power  of  thinking,  regaled  himself  ynth  the  conversation  of 
Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck,  who  sharpened  their  wit  by  a  plentiful  indul<« 
tpoee  in  various  costly  stimulants  at  his  expense. 

It  was  four  in  the  afternoon — ^that  is,  the  vulgar  afternoon  of  the 
<un  and  the  clock— ^and  Mrs*  Wititterly  reclined,  according  to  custom, 
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OB  the  drawing-room  80&,  whQe  Kate  read  aloud  a  new  noTel  in  ilaeB 
-volumes,  entitled  ^^  The  Ladj  Flabella,"  which  Alphonae  the  douhtfol 
had  proenred  from  the  library  that  rery  morning.  And  it  was  a  pro- 
duction admirably  suited  to  a  lady  labouring  under  Mrs.  Wititteri/s 
complaint,  seeing  that  there  was  not  a  line  in  it,  from  beginning  to  end, 
which  could,  by  the  most  remote  contingency,  awaken  the  smallest 
excitement  in  any  person  breathing. 

Kate  read  on. 

^  ^  Cherizette,'  said  the  lady  Flabella,  inserting  her  mouse-like  feet 
in  the  blue  satin  slippers,  which  had  unwittingly  occasioned  the  half- 
playful  half-angry  lUtercation  between  herself  and  the  youthful  Colonel 
befillaire,  in  the  Duke  of  Mincefenille's  iolan  de  dange  on  the  pre- 
vious night.  ^  Ohirizette^  ma  ekere^  donnez-mai  de  Veatt^-de-Cologne^ 
$*il  wnu  plaity  mon  enfant.  * 

^'  *'  Mercie — ^thank  you,'  said  the  Lady  Flabella,  as  the  lively  but 
deroted  Cheriflette  plentifully  besprinkled  with  the  frttgrant  compound 
the  Lady  Flabella's  mouch<nr  of  finest  cambric,  edged  with  richest  lace, 
and  emblazoned  at  the  four  comors  with  the  Flabeua  oiest,  and  gorgeous 
heraldic  bearings  of  that  noble  fi&mily ;  ^  Mereie — ^that  will  do.' 

^^  ^  At  this  instant,  while  the  Lady  Flabella  yet  inhaled  that  delicious 
fragrance  by  holding  the  mottehair  to  her  exquisite,  but  thoughtfully- 
chiselled  nose,  the  door  of  the  boudoir  (artfully  concealed  by  rich 
hangings  of  silken  damask,  the  hue  of  Italy's  firmament)  was  thrown 
open,  and  with  noiseless  tread  two  Talets-de-chambre,  clad  in  sump- 
tuous liveries  of  peach-blossom  and  gold,  advanced  into  the  room 
followed  by  a  page  in  has  de  sou — silk  stockings — ^who,  while  they 
remained  at  some  distance  making  the  most  graceful  obeisances,  advanced 
to  the  feet  of  his  lovely  mistress,  and  dropping  on  one  knee  presented, 
on  a  golden  salver  gorgeously  chased,  a  scented  hillet. 

^**The  Lady  Flabella,  with  an  agitation  she  could  not  repress, 
hastily  tore  off  the  en'vdope  and  broke  the  scented  seal  It  was  from 
BefiUaife — ^the  young,  the  slim,  the  low-voiced — her  own  Befillaiie/  " 

^^  Oh,  charming  ! "  interrupted  Kate  s  patroness^  who  was  sometimes 
taken  literary;  ^^ Poetic,  really.  Read  that  description  again.  Miss 
XN  iCKieoy  • 

Kate  complied. 

"  Sweet,  indeed !"  stod  Mrs.  Wititterly,  with  a  sigh.  **  So  volup- 
tuous, is  it  not — so  soft?" 

**  Yes,  I  think  it  is,"  replied  Kate,  gently ;  "  very  soft." 

«  Close  the  book.  Miss  Nickleby,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly.  « I  can 
hear  nothing  more  to-day ;  I  should  be  sorry  to  disturb  the  impression 
of  that  sweet  descrif^ion.     Close  the  book." 

Kate  complied;  not  unwillingly ;  and,  as  she  did  so,  Mrs.  Wititierly 
raising  her  glass  with  a  languid  hand,  remarked,  that  she  looked  pale. 

^'  It  was  the  fright  of  that — ^that  noise  and  confusion  last  night,"  said 
E[ate. 

"  How  very  odd !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wititterly,  with  a  look  of  suiv 
]»ise.  And  certainly,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  it  was  very  odd 
that  anything  should  have  disturbed  a  companion.     A  steam-engine^ 
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tt  othfir  ingenioiis  piece  of  mechanism  out  of  order,  would  haye  been 
nothing  to  it. 

'^How  did  you  come  to  know  Lord  Frederick,  and  those  other 
delightful  creatures,  child  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Wititterly,  still  eyeing  Kate 
through  her  glass. 

''  I  met  them  at  my  uncle'si'*  said  Kate,  Tezed  to  feel  that  she  was 
colouring  deeply,  but  unable  to  keep  down  the  blood  which  rushed  to 
her  face  whenever  she  thought  of  that  man. 

''  Have  you  known  them  long  ?  *' 

«  No,-  rejoined  Kate.     "  Not  long." 

^*  I  was  Yery  glad  of  the  opportunity  which  that  respectable  person, 
your  mother,  gave  us  of  being  known  to  them,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly, 
ii  a  lofty  maimer.  '^  Some  friends  of  ours  were  on  the  very  point  of 
introducing  us,  which  makes  it  quite  remarkable." 

This  was  said  lest  Miss  Nickleby  should  grow  conceited  on  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  having  known  four  great  people  (for  Pyke  and 
Pluck  were  included  among  the  delightful  creatures),  whom  Mra» 
Wititterly  did  not  know.  But  as  the  circumstance  had  made  no 
impression  one  way  or  other  upon  Kate's  mind,  the  force  of  the 
observation  was  quite  lost  upon  her« 

'^  They  asked  permission  to  call,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly.  ^^  I  gave 
it  them  of  course." 

'*  Do  you  expect  them  to-day  V  Kate  ventured  to  inquire. 

Mrs.  Wititterl/s  answer  was  lost  in  the  noise  of  a  tremendous 
rapping  at  the  street-door,  and,  before  it  had  ceased  to  vibrate,  there 
drove  up  a  handsome  cabriolet,  out  of  which  leaped  Sir  Mulberry 
Hawk  and  his  friend  Ixnrd  Yerisopht. 

^'  They  are  here  now,"  said  Kate,  rising  and  hunying  away. 

^  Miss  Nickleby !"  cried  Mrs.  Wititterly,  perfectly  aghast  at  a 
companion's  attempting  to  quit  the  room,  without  her  permission  first 
had  and  obtained.     ^'  Fray  don't  think  of  going." 

"  You  are  very  good  1"  replied  Kate.     **  But — " 

^  For  goodness'  sake,  don't  agitate  me  by  making  me  speak  so 
much,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly,  with  great  sharpness.  *^  Dear  me,  Miss 
Nickleby,  I  b^— " 

It  was  in  vain  for  Ejfcte  to  protest  that  she  was  unwell,  for  the 
footsteps  of  the  knockers,  whoever  they  were,  were  already  on  the 
stairs.  She  resumed  her  seat,  and  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  the 
doubtful  page  darted  into  the  room  and  announced,  Mr.  Pyke,  and 
Mr.  Pluck,  and  Lord  Yerisopht,  and  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  all  at  one 
burst 

^^  The  most  extraordinary  thing  in  the  world,"  said  Mr.  Pluck 
saluting  both  ladies  with  the  utmost  cordiality ;  *<  the  most  extraor- 
dinary thing.  As  Lord  Frederick  and  Sir  Mulberry  drove  up  to  the 
door,  Pyke  and  I  had  that  instant  knocked." 

^  That  instant  knocked,"  said  Pyke. 

^  No  matter  how  you  came,  so  thai  yon  are.  here,"  said  Mrs. 
Wititterly,  who,  by  dint  of  lying  on  the  same  sofa  for  three  years  and 
ft  hali^  had  got  up  quite  a  little  pantomime  of  graceful  attitades;,  and 
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now  threw  hertelf  into  the  most  striking  of  the  whole  terieB,  to  astonish 
the  yisiters.     ^^  I  am  delighted,  I  am  sure." 

*^  And  how  is  Miss  Nicklebj  V  said  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  accosting 
Kate,  in  a  low  Toioe— not  so  low,  however,  but  that  it  reached  the  ears 
of  Mrs.  Wititterlj. 

^  Whj,  she  complains  of  suffering  from  the  fright  of  last  night," 
said  the  lady.  ^^  I  am  sure  I  don't  wonder  at  it,  for  my  nerves  are 
quito  torn  to  pieces." 

^^  And  yet  jou  look,"  observed  Sir  Mulberry,  turning  round ;  ^^  and 
yet  you  look — " 

^  Beyond  eyerything,"  sud  Mr.  Pyke,  coming  to  his  patron's  assist- 
ance.    Of  course  Mr.  I'luck  said  the  same. 

^^  I  am  afraid  Sir  Mulberry  is  a  flatterer,  my  Lord,"  said  Mn. 
Witittorly,  turning  to  that  young  gentleman,  who  had  been  sucking 
the  head  of  his  cane  in  nience,  and  staring  at  Kate. 

^  Oh,  de3rTlish !"  replied  Yerisopht.  Having  given  utterance  to 
which  remarkable  sentiment,  he  occupied  himself  as  oefore. 

*^  Neither  does  Miss  Nickleby  look  the  worse,"  said  Sir  Mulberry, 
bending  his  bold  gaae  upon  her.  ^  She  was  always  handsome,  but, 
upon  my  soul,  ma'am,  you  seem  to  have  imparted  some  of  your  own 
good  looks  to  her  besides." 

To  judge  from  the  glow  which  sufiused  the  poor  gtrl*s  countenanos 
after  this  speech,  Mrs.  Wititterly  might,  with  some  show  of  reason, 
have  been  supposed  to  have  imparted  to  it  some  of  that  artificial  bloom 
which  decorated  her  own.  Mrs.  Wititterly  admitted,  though  not 
with  the  best  grace  in  the  world,  that  Kate  did  look  pretty.  She  began 
to  think  too,  that  Sir  Mulberry  was  not  quite  so  agreeable  a  oreatera 
as  she  had  at  first  supposed  him ;  for,  although  a  Wilful  flatterer  is  a 
most  dehghtfrd  companion  if  you  can  keep  nim  all  to  yourself,  his 
taste  becomes  very  doubtful  when  he  takes  to  complimenting  other 
people. 

''  Pyke,"  said  the  watohftil  Mr.  Pluck,  observing  the  effect  which 
the  praise  of  Miss  Nickleby  had  produced. 

**  Well,  Pluck,"  said  Pyke. 

^^  Is  there  anybody,"  demanded  Mr.  Pluck,  mysteriously,  ^*  anybody 
you  know,  that  Mrs.  Wititterly's  profile  reminds  you  of  T 

**  Reminds  me  of  1"  answered  Pyke.     *^  Of  course  there  is." 

^  Who  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Pluck,  in  the  same  mysterious  manner. 
«  The  D.  of  B.  r 

''  The  C.  of  B.,"  replied  Pyke,  with  the  frintest  trace  of  a  grin 
lingering  in  his  countenance.  ^  The  beautiful  sister  is  the  countess ; 
not  the  duchess." 

^  True,"  said  Pluck,  ^  the  C.  of  B.  The  resemblance  is  won- 
derfuir 

''  Perfectly  startling,"  said  Mr.  Pyke. 

Here  was  a  state  of  things !  Mrs.  Wititterly  was  declared,  upon  tbe 
testimony  of  two  veracious  and  competent  witnesses,  to  be  the  very 
picture  of  a  countess !  This  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  getting 
mto  good  society*    Why,  she  might  have  moved  amoi^  groveUi^g 
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people  for  twenty-years,  and  neyer  heard  of  it.  How  oonld  she,  indeed  7 
what  did  they  know  about  countesses ! 

The  two  gentlemen  having  by  the  greediness  with  which  this  little 
bait  was  swallowed,  tested  the  extent  of  Mrs.  Wititterly  s  appetite 
for  adulation,  proceeded  to  administer  that  commodity  in  very  large 
doses,  thus  afibrding  to  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  an  opportunity  of  pester- 
ing Miss  Nickleby  with  questions  and  remarks  to  which  she  was 
amolutely  obliged  to  make  some  reply.  Meanwhile,  Lord  Verisopht 
enjoyed  unmolested  the  full  flayour  of  the  ffold  knob  at  the  top  of  his 
eane,  as  he  would  have  done  to  the  end  of  the  interview  if  Mr. 
Wititterly  had  not  come  home,  and  caused  the  conversation  to  turn 
to  his  &vorite  topic. 

^  My  Lord,"  said  Mr.  Wititterly,  ^^  I  am  delighted — ^honoured — 
proud.  Be  seated  again,  my  Lord,  pray.  I  am  proud,  indeed — ^most 
proud." 

It  was  to  the  secret  annoyance  of  his  wife  that  Mr.  Wititterly 
said  all  this,  for,  although  she  was  bursting  with  pride  and  arrogance, 
flhe  would  have  had  the  illustrious  guests  believe  that  their  visit  was 
quite  a  common  occurrence,  and  that  they  had  lords  and  baronets  to 
tee  them  every  day  in  the  week.  But  Mr.  Wititterly's  feelings  were 
beyond  the  power  of  suppression. 

^Mt  is  an  honour,  indeed  V  said  Mr.  Wititterly.  ^^  Julia,  my  soul, 
you  will  sufier  for  this  to-morrow." 

''  Sufier  !**  cried  Lord  Verisopht. 

^  The  reaction,  my  Lord,  the  reaction."  said  Mr.  Wititterly. 
"  This  violent  strain  upon  the  nervous  system  over,  my  Lord,  what 
ensues  ?  A  sinking,  a  depression,  a  lowness,  a  lassitude,  a  debility. 
Hy  Lord,  if  Sir  Tumley  SnufBm  was  to  see  that  delicate  creature 
It  this  moment,  he  would  not  give  a — a— t^ir  for  her  life."  In  illus- 
tration of  which  remark,  Mr.  Wititterly  took  a  pinch  of  snuff  from 
bis  l)oz  and  jerked  it  lightly  into  the  air  as  an  emblem  of  instability. 

^  Not  ihaty*  said  Mr.  Wititterly,  looking  about  him  with  a  serious 
countenance.  ^^  Sir  Tumley  Snuffim  womd  not  give  that  for  Mrs. 
Wititterly's  existence." 

Mr.  Wititterly  told  this  with  a  kind  of  sober  exultation,  as  if  it  were 
no  trifling  distinction  for  a  man  to  have  a  wife  in  such  a  desperate  state, 
ind  Mrs.  Wititterly  sighed  and  looked  on,  as  if  she  felt  the  honour, 
but  had  determined  to  bear  it  as  meekly  as  might  be. 

^^  Mrs.  Wititterly,"  said  her  husband,  ^^  is  Sir  Tumley  Snuffim's 
favourite  patient.  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  Mrs.  Wititterly 
is  the  first  person  who  took  the  new  medicine  which  is  supposed  to 
bave  destroyed  a  &mily  at  Kensington  Ghravel  Pits.  I  believe  she 
was.    If  I  am  wrong,  Julia,  my  dear,  you  will  coirect  me." 

^  I  believe  I  was, '  said  Mrs.  Wititterly,  in  a  faint  voice. 

As  there  appeared  to  be  some  doubt  in  the  mind  of  his  patron  how 
be  could  best  join  in  this  conversation,  the  indefiitigable  Mr.  Pyke 
threw  himself  into  the  breach,  and,  by  way  of  saying  something  to  the 
point,  inquired — with  reference  to  the  aforesaid  medicine — whether  it 
▼as  nice. 
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^^  No,  8ir,  it  was  not.     It  had  not  evea  that  reeommfiodatioB," 
said  Mr.  W. 

^'  Mrs.  Wititterlj  is  quite  a  maxijr^"  ohserved  Pjke,  MFith  a  com- 
pllmeBtaiy  bow. 

<<  I  think  I  am,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly,  smiling. 
^^  I  think  yott  are,  my  dear  Julia,"  replied  £er  huslumd,  in  a  tone 
which  seemed  to  say  that  he  was  not  yaio,  but  still  must  insist  upon 
their  privileges.  ^'If  anybody,  my  Lord,"  added  Mr.  Wititteriy^ 
wheeling  round  to  the  nobleman,  ^  will  pcoduoe  to  me  a  greater  mactyi 
than  Mrs.  Wititterly,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  shall  be  guA  to  see  tlul^ 
martyr,  whether  male  or  female— that's  all,  my  Lord." 

Pyke  and  Pluck  promptly  remarked  that  certainly  nothing  could  be 
fairer  than  that ;  and  the  call  having  been  by  this  time  protracted  to  a 
Tery  great  length,  they  obeyed  Sir  Mulberry's  look,  and  rose  to  go.  This 
brought  Sir  Mulberry  himself  and  Lord  Yerisopht  on  their  le^  also. 
Many  protestations  of  friendship,  and  expressions  anticipative  of  the 
pleasure  which  must  inevitably  flow  from  so  happy  an  acquaintance, 
were  exchanged,  and  the  visiters  departed,  with  renewed  assnranoes 
that  at  all  times  and  seasons  the  mansion  of  the  Wititterlys  would  be 
honoured  by  receiving  them  beneath  its  roof. 

That  they  came  at  all  times  and  seasons — ^that  they  dined  there  one 
day,  supped  the  next,  dined  again  on  the  next,  and  were  constantly  to 
and  fro  on  all — ^that  they  made  parties  to  visit  public  places,  and  met 
by  accident  at  lounges — ^that  upon  all  these  occasions  Miss  Nicklehy 
iras  exposed  to  the  constant  and  unremitting  persecution  of  Sir  Mul- 
berry Hawk,  who  now  began  to  feel  his  character,  even  In  the  estima- 
tion of  his  two  dependants,  involved  in  the  successful  reduction  of  her 
pride — ^that  she  had  no  intervals  of  peace  or  rest,  except  at  those  boms 
when  she  could  sit  in  her  solitary  room  and  weep  over  the  trials  of 
the  day — all  these  were  consequences  naturally  flowing  from  the  well- 
laid  plans  of  Sir  Mulberry,  and  tlieir  able  execution  by  the  auxiliaries, 
Pyke  and  Pluck. 

And  thus  for  a  fortnight  matters  went  on.  That  any  but  the 
weakest  and  silliest  of  people  could  have  seen  in  one  intoView  that 
Lord  Yerisopht,  though  he  was  a  lord,  and  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk, 
though  he  was  a  baronet,  were  not  persons  accustomed  to  be  the  best 
possible  companions,  and  were  certainly  not  calculated  by  habits,  man- 
ners, tastes,  or  conversation,  to  shine  with  any  very  great  lustre  in  the 
society  of  ladies,  need  scarcely  be  remarked.  But  with  Mrs.  Wititterly 
the  two  titles  were  all-sufficient;  coarseness  became  humour,  vulgarity 
softened  itself  down  into  the  most  charming  eccentricity;  insolence 
took  the  guise  of  an  easy  absence  of  reserve,  attainable  only  byi  those 
who  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  mix  with  high  folks. 

If  the  mistress  put  such  a  construction  upon  the  behaviour  of  her 
new  friends,  what  could  the  companion  urge  against  them  ?  If  they 
accustomed  themselves  to  very  little  restraint  before  the  lady  of  tho 
house,  with  how  much  more  freedom  could  they  address  her  paid 
dependent !  Nor  was  even  this  the  worst.  As  the  odious  Sir  Mulberry 
Hawk  attached  himself  to  Kate  with  less  and  less  of  disguise^  Mi& 
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Wiftitterljr  began  to  grow  jealous  of  the  eaperior  aitraetions  of  Mibb 
Nickleby.  If  this  feeling  had  led  to  her  banisliinent  from  the  draw- 
bg-nxnn  when  such  companj  was  there,  Kate  would  have  been  only 
too  happy  and  willing  that  it  should  have  existed,  but  unfortunately 
for  her  she  possessed  that  native  grace  and  true  gentility  of  manner, 
and  those  thousand  nameless  aooomplishments  which  give  to  female 
society  its  greatest  charm ;  if  these  be  valuable  anywhere,  they  were 
especially  so  where  the  lady  of  the  house  was  a  mere  animated  doU.  The 
consequence  was,  that  Kate  had  the  double  mortification  of  being  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  circle  when  Sir  Mulberry  and  his  friends  were 
there,  and  of  being  exposed,  on  that  very  account,  to  all  Mrs.  Witit* 
teriy's  ill-humours  and  caprices  when  they  were  gone.  She  became 
ntt^ly  and  completely  miserable. 

Mrs.  Wititterly  had  never  thrown  off  the  mask  with  regard  to 
Sir  Mulberry,  but  when  she  was  more  than  usually  out  of  temper, 
attributed  the  circumstance,  as  ladies  sometimes  do,  to  nervous  indis- 
position. However,  as  the  dreadful  idea  that  Lord  Verisopht  also  was 
somewhat  taken  with  Kate,  and  that  she,  Mrs.  Wititterly,  was  quite  a 
secondary  person,  dawned  upon  that  lady's  mind  and  gradually  deve* 
loped  itself,  she  became  possessed  with  a  large  quantity  of  highly 
proper  and  most  virtuous  indigDation,  and  felt  it  her  duty,  as  a  married 
lady  and  a  moral  member  of  "society,  to  mention  the  circumstance  to 
"  the  young  person"  without  delay. 

Accordingly,  Mrs.  Wititterly  broke  ground  next  morning,  during  a 
pause  in  the  novel-reading. 

"  Miss  Nickleby,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly,  "  I  wish  to  speak  to  you 
very  gravely.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  do  it,  upon  my  word  I  am  very 
Sony,  but  you  leave  me  no  alternative.  Miss  Nickleby."  Here  Mrs. 
Wititterly  tossed  her  head — not  passionately,  only  virtuously — and 
remarked,  with  some  appearance  of  excitement,  that  she  feared  that 
palpitation  of  the  heart  was  coming  on  again. 

**  Your  behaviour,  Miss  Nickleby,"  resumed  the  lady,  "is  very  far 
from   pleasing  me — very  far.     I  am  very  anxious  indeed  that  you 
should  do  well,  but  you  may  depend  upon  it.  Miss  Nickleby,  you  will 
not,  if  you  go  on  as  you  do." 
**  Ma'am  !"  exclaimed  Kate,  proudly. 

**  Dou't  agitate  me  by  speaking  in  that  way.  Miss  Nickleby,  don't,** 
said  Mrs.  Wititterly,  with   some  violence,  ^^  or  you'll  compel  me  to 
ring  the  bell." 
Kate  looked  at  her,  but  said  nothing. 

**  You  needn't  suppose,"  resumed  Mrs.  Wititterly,  "that  your  look- 
ing at  me  in  that  way,  Miss  Nickleby,  will  prevent  my  saying  what 
I  am  going  to  say,  which  I  feel  to  be  a  relicrious  duty.  You  needn't 
direct  your  glances  towards  roe,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly,  with  a  sudden 
burst  of  spite ;  "  /  am  not  Sir  Mulberry,  no  nor  Lord  Frederick  Veri- 
sopht, Miss  Nickleby ;  nor  am  I  Mr.  Pyke,  nor  Mr.  Pluck  either." 

Kate  looked  at  her  again,  but  less  steadily  than  before ;  and  resting 
her  elbow  on  the  table,  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand.^ 
**  If  aneb  things  had  been  done  when  /  was  a  young  gurl,"  aaid  Mrs. 
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Wititterly  (this,  hy  the  way,  mtuat  have  been  some  litUe  time  before), 
**  I  don't  suppose  anybody  would  have  beliered  it." 

**  I  don't  think  they  would,"  murmured  Kate.  *^  I  do  not  think 
anybody  would  believe,  without  actually  knowing  it,  what  I  seem 
doomed  to  undergo !" 

^^  Don't  talk  to  me  of  bein?  doomed  to  undergo.  Miss  Nickleby,  if 
you  please,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly,  with  a  shrilhiess  of  tone  quite 
surprising  in  so  great  an  invalid.  ^  I  will  not  be  answered.  Miss 
Nickleby.  I  am  not  accustomed  to  be  answered,  nor  will  I  permit  it 
for  an  instant.  Do  you  hear  ?"  she  added,  waiting  with  some  appa- 
rent inconsistency  ybr  an  answer. 

^I  do  hear  you.  Ma'am,"  replied  Kate,  ^^with  surprise— with 
greater  surprise  than  I  can  express." 

^^  I  have  always  considered  you  a  particularly  well-behaved  young 
person  for  your  station  in  life,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly ;  ^  and  as  you  are 
a  person  of  healthy  appearance,  and  neat  in  your  dress  and  so  forth,  I 
have  taken  an  interest  in  you,  as  I  do  still,  considering  that  I  owe  a 
sort  of  duty  to  that  respectable  old  female,  3rour  mother.  For  these 
reasons,  Miss  Nickleby,  I  must  tell  you  once  for  all,  and  begging  yon 
to  mind  what  I  say,  that  I  must  insist  upon  your  immediately  altering 
your  very  forward  behaviour  to  the  gentlemen  who  visit  at  this  house. 
It  really  is  not  becoming,"  said  lus.  Wititterly,  closing  her  chaste 
eyes  as  she  spoke ;  *^  it  is  improper-— quite  improper." 

^^  Oh !"  cried  Kate,  looking  upwards  and  clasping  her  hands,  ^^  is 
not  this,  is  not  this,  too  cruel,  too  hard  to  bear !  Is  it  not  enough  that 
I  should  have  sufRered  as  I  have,  night  and  day ;  that  I  should  almost 
have  sunk  in  my  own  estimation  from  very  shame  of  having  been 
brought  into  contact  with  such  people ;  but  must  I  also  be  exposed  to 
this  unjust  and  most  unfounded  charge!" 

<^You  will  have  the  goodness  to  recollect.  Miss  Nickleby,"  said 
Mrs.  Wititterly,  ^^that  when  you  use  such  terms  as  'unjust,'  and 
*  unfounded,'  you  charge  me,  in  e£fect,  vdth  stating  that  which  is 
untrue."  

'^  I  do,"  said  Kate,  with  honest  indignation.  ^  Whether  you  make 
this  accusation  of  yourself,  or  at  the  prompting  of  others,  is  alike  to 
me.  I  say  it  is  vUely,  grossly,  wilfully  untrue.  Is  it  possible !"  cried 
Kate,  '^  that  any  one  of  my  own  sex  can  have  sat  by,  and  not  have 
seen  the  misery  these  men  have  caused  me !  Is  it  possible  that  you, 
ma'am,  can  have  been  present,  and  failed  to  mark  the  insulting  free- 
dom that  their  every  look  bespoke  ?  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  have 
avoided  seeing,  that  these  libertines,  in  their  utter  disrespect  for  you, 
and  utter  disregard  of  all  gentlemanly  behaviour  and' almost  of  decency, 
have  had  but  one  object  in  introducing  themselves  here,  and  that  the 
furtherance  of  their  designs  upon  a  friendless,  helpless  girl,  who,  with- 
out this  humiliating  confession,  might  have  hoped  to  receive  fiom  one 
so  much  her  senior  something  like  womanly  aid  and  sympathy  ?  I  do 
not — I  cannot  believe  it !" 

If  poor  Kate  had  possessed  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  world, 
she  certainly  would  not  have  ventured,  even  in  the  excitement  into 
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wbich  she  had  been  laahed,  upon  such  an  injudicioiu  speech  as  this. 
Its  efiect  was  precisely  whiii  a  more  ezperienoed  observer  would  haye 
foreseen.  Mrs.  Wititterly  received  the  attack  upon  her  veracity  with 
ezempkrj  calmness,  and  listened  with  the  most  heroic  fortitude  to 
Kate's  account  of  her  own  sufferings.  But  allusion  being  made  to 
her  beinff  held  in  disregard  hy  the  gentlemen,  she  evinced  violent  emo- 
tion, and  this  blow  was  no  sooner  followed  up  bj  the  remark  con- 
cerning her  seniority,  than  she  fell  back  upon  the  sofii,  uttering  dismal 


^'What  is  the  matter!"  cried  Mr.  Wititterly,  bouncing  into  the 
room.  ^  Heavens,  what  do  I  see !  Julia !  Julia !  look  up,  mj  lifoi 
lookup!" 

But  Julia  looked  down  most  perseveringly,  and  screamed  still 
louder !  so  Mr.  Wititterly  rang  the  bell,  and  danced  in  a  frenzied 
manner  round  the  so&  on  which  Mrs.  Wittitterly  lay ;  uttering  perpe- 
tual cries  for  Sir  Tumley  Snuffim,  and  never  once  leaving  off  to  ask 
for  any  explanation  of  the  scene  before  him. 

^  Run  for  Sir  Tumley,"  cried  Mr.  Wititterly,  menacing  the  page 
with  both  fists.  ^^  I  knew  it.  Miss  Nickleby,"  he  said,  losing  round 
with  an  air  of  melancholy  triumph,  ^^  that  society  has  been  too  much 
for  her.  This  is  all  soul,  you  know,  every  bit  of  it."  With  this  assur- 
ance Mr.  Wititterly  took  up  the  prostrate  form  of  Mrs.  Wititterly, 
and  carried  her  bodily  off  to  bed. 

Kate  waited  until  Sir  Tumley  Snuffim  had  paid  his  visit  and  looked 
in  with  a  report,  that,  through  the  special  interposition  of  a  merciful 
Providence  (thus  spake  Sir  Tumley),  Mrs.  Wititterly  had  gone  to 
sleep.  She  uien  hastily  attired  herself  for  walking,  and  leaving  w(Hrd 
that  die  should  return  vnthin  a  couple  of  hours,  hurried  away  towards 
her  uncle's  -house. 

It  had  been  a  good  day  with  Ralph  Nickleby, — quite  a  lucky  day ; 
and  as  he  walkea  to  and  fro  in  his  little  back  room  with  his  hands 
clasped  behind  him,  adding  up  in  his  own  mind  aU  the  sums  that  had 
heen,  or  would  be,  netted  from  the  business  done  since  morning,  his 
mouth  vras  dravni  into  a  hard,  stem  smile ;  while  the  firmness  of  the 
lines  and  curves  that  made  it  up,  as  well  a^  the  cunning  glance  of 
his  cold,  bright  eye,  seemed  to  tell,  that  if  any  resolution  or  cunning 
would  increase  the  profits,  they  would  not  fiiil  to  be  excited  for  the 
purpose. 

^  Very  good !"  said  Ralph,  in  allusion,  no  doubt,  to  some  proceed- 
iuff  of  the  day.  ^^  He  defies  the  usurer,  does  he  ?  Well,  we  shall  see, 
'Honesty  is  the  best  policy,'  is  it  ?  We'll  try  that,  too/ 

He  stopped,  and  then  walked  on  again. 

*^He  is  content,"  said  Ralph,  relaxing  into  a  smile,  ^' to  set  his 
luiown  character  and  conduct  against  the  power  of  money— dross,  as 
he  calls  it.  Why,  what  a  dull  blockhead  this  fellow  must  be !  Dross 
too-dross !— Who's  that  ?" 

^  Me,"  said  Nevnnan  Noffgs,  looking  in.    ^*  Your  niece." 

"^  What  of  her  ?"  asked  Ralph  sharply. 

''She's  here." 
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"Here!" 

Newman  jerked  his  head  towards  his  little  room,  to  signify  that  ah* 
iras  waiting  there. 

"  What  does  she  want  V  asked  Ralph. 

^^  I  don't  know,"  rejoined  Newman.  ^'  Shall  I  ask  ?"  he  added 
quickly. 

^'  No,"  replied  Ralph.  ^^  Show  her  in — stay."  He  hastily  put 
away  a  padlocked  cash-box  that  was  on  the  table,  and  substituted  m 
its  stead  an  empty  purse.  ^^  There,"  said  Ralph.  ^'  Now  she  may 
oome  in." 

Newman,  with  a  grim  smile  at  this  manoeuTre,  beckoned  the  young 
lady-  to  advance,  and  having  placed  a  chair  for  her  retired ;  looking 
Stealthily  over  his  shoulder  at  Ralph  as  he  limped  slowly  out. 

^^Well,"  said  Ralph,  roughly  enough;  but  still  with  something 
more  of  kindness  in  his  manner  than  he  would  have  exhibited  towards 
anybody  else,     "  "Well,  my — dear.     What  now  ?  " 

Kate  raised  her  eyes,  which  were  filled  with  tears ;  and  vrith  sn 
effort  to  master  her  emotion  strove  to  speak,  but  in  vain.  So  drooping 
her  head  again,  she  remained  silent.  Her  face  was  hidden  from  his 
view,  but  Ralph  could  see  that  she  was  weeping. 

'^  I  can  guess  the  cause  of  this !"  thought  Ralph,  after  looking  at 
her  for  some  time  in  silence.  ^^  I  can — I  can  guess  the  cause.  Well  1 
Well!" — thought  Ralph — for  the  moment  quite  disconcerted,  as  hs 
watched  the  anguish  of  his  beautiful  niece.  "  Where  is  the  hann  ? 
only  a  few  tears ;  and  it's  an  excellent  lesson  for  her — an  excell^it 
lesson." 

^^  What  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  Ralph,  drawing  a  chair  opposite,  and 
flitting  down. 

He  was  rather  taken  aback  by  the  sudden  firmness  with  which  Kate 
looked  up  and  answered  him. 

^^  The  matter  which  brings  me  to  you,  sir,"  she  said,  ^^  is  one  which 
should  call  the  blood  up  into  your  cheeks,  and  make  you  bum  to 
hear,  as  it  does  me  to  tell.  1  have  been  wronged ;  my  feelings  have 
been  outraged,  insulted,  wounded  past  all  healing,  and  by  your  friends." 

"  Friends ! "  cried  Ralph,  sternly.     "  /  have  no  friends,  girl." 

^^  By  the  men  I  saw  here,  then,"  returned  Kate,  quickly.  ^^  If  they 
were  no  friends  of  yours,  and  you  knew  what  they  were,— ^h,  the 
more  shame  on  you,  uncle,  for  bringing  me  among  them.  To  have 
subjected  me  to  what  I  was  exposed  to  here,  through  any  misplaced 
confidence  or  imperfect  knowledge  of  your  guests,  would  have  required 
some  strong  excuse ;  but  if  you  did  it — as  I  now  believe  you  did-^ 
knowing  them  well,  it  was  most  dastardly  and  cruel." 

Ralph  drew  back  in  utter  amaxement  at  this  plain  speaking,  and 
regarded  Kate  with  his  sternest  look.  But  she  met  his  gaae  proudly 
and  firmly,  and  although  her  face  was  very  pale,  it  looked  more  nobtB 
and  handsome,  lighted  up  as  it  was,  than  it  had  ever  appeared  bef<»^ 

^^  There  is  some  of  that  boy's  blood  in  you,  I  see,"  said.  Ralpb? 
speaking  in  his  harshest  tones,  as  something  in  the  flmihtpg  eye 
reminded  him  of  Nicholas  at  their  last  meeting. 
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<<I  hope  there  i« ! "  replied  Kaie.  ^  I  should  be  pitrad  to  know  it. 
I  am  joung,  uncle,  and  all  the  difficulties  and  miseries  of  my  situation 
bare  kept  it  down,  but  I  have  been  roused  to-day  beyond  all  endurance^ 
and,  come  what  may,  /  tcill  not^  as  I  am  your  brother's  child,  bear 
these  insults  longer." 

^  What  insulte,  girl  ?"  demanded  Ralph,  sharply. 

*^  Remember  what  took  place  here,  and  ask  yourself,"  replied  Kate, 
colouring  deeply.  ^^  Uncle,  you  must — I  am  sure  yon  will — ^release 
me  horn  such  vile  and  degrading  companionship  as  I  am  exposed  to 
now.  I  do  not  mean,"  said  Kate,  hurrying  to  the  old  man,  and  laying 
her  arm  npon  his  shoulder ;  ^^  I  do  not  mean  to  be  angry  and  violent — 
I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  have  seemed  so,  dear  uncle, — but  you  do  not 
know  what  I  have  suffered,  you  do  not  indeed.  You  cannot  tell  what 
the  heart  of  a  young  giri  is— I  have  no  right  to  expect  you  should ; 
hut  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  wretched,  and  that  my  heart  is  breaking, 
I  am  sure  you  will  help  me.     I  am  sure,  I  am  sure  you  will !" 

Ralph  looked  at  her  for  an  instant ;  then  turned  away  his  head,  and 
beat  his  foot  nervously  upon  the  ground. 

^'  I  have  gone  on  day  after  day,*'  said  Kate,  bending  over  him,  and 
timidly  placing  her  little  hand  in  his,  ^^in  the  hope  that  this  persecution 
would  cease  ;  I  have  gone  on  day  after  day,  compelled  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  cheerfulness,  when  I  was  most  unhappy.  I  have  had 
BO  counsellor,  no  adviser,  no  one  to  protect  me.  Mamma  supposes  thai 
these  are  honourable  men,  rich  and  distinguished,  and  how  can  I— 
how  can  I  undeceive  her — when  she  is  so  happy  in  these  little  delu- 
sions, which  are  the  only  happiness  she  has  ?  The  lady  with  whom 
yon  placed  me,  is  not  the  person  to  whom  I  could  confide  matters  of  so 
nrach  delicacy,  and  I  have  come  at  last  to  you,  the  only  friend  1  have 
at  hand — ahnost  the  only  friend  I  have  at  all — ^to  entrnit  and  implore 
yoQ  to  assist  me." 

'^  How  can  /assist  you,  child  ?"  said  Ralph,  rising  from  his  chair, 
and  pacing  up  and  down  the  room  in  his  old  attitude. 

^  You  have  influence  with  one  of  these  men,  I  know"  rejoined  Kate, 
emphatically.  ^  Would  not  a  word  from  you  induce  them  to  desist 
from  this  unmanly  course  ?" 

^  No,"  said  Ralph,  suddenly  turning ;  ^  at  least — ^that — ^I  can't  say 
it,  if  it  would." 

**  Can't  say  it  r 

^  No,"  said  Ralph,  ooming  to  a  dead  stop,  and  clasping  his  hands 
more  tightly  behind  him.     *^  I  can't  say  it." 

Kate  feli  back  a  step  or  two,  and  looked  at  him,  as  if  in  doubt 
whether  she  had  heard  aright* 

^  We  are  oonuected  in  business,"  said  Ralph,  poising  himself  alter- 
nMdy  on  his  toes  and  heels,  and  looking  coolly  in  his  niece's  face, 
'^in  business,  and  I  can't  affoitl  to  offend  thera.  What  is  it  after  all  ? 
We  have  all  our  trials,  and  this  is  one  of  yours.  Some  girls  would  be 
I*vud  to  have  such  gallants  at  their  feet." 

"Proud!"  cried  Kate. 

*^I  don't  say,"  rejoined  Ralph,  laising  his  foe-finger,  <^but  that  you 
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do  right  to  despise  them ;  no,  yon  show  your  good  sense  in  thai,  as 
indeed  I  knew  from  the  first  you  would.  WeiL  In  all  other  respects 
you  are  comfortably  bestowed.  It  s  not  much  to  bear.  If  this  young 
lord  does  dog  your  footsteps,  and  whisper  his  driyelling  inanitieB  in 
your  ears,  what  of  it  ?  It  s  a  dishonourable  passion.  So  be  it ;  it 
won't  last  long.  Some  other  novelty  will  spring  up  one  day,  and  you 
will  be  released.     In  the  mean  time  — -" 

^'  In  the  mean  time,"  interrupted  Kate,  with  becoming  pride  and 
indignation,  ^^  I  am  to  be  the  scorn  of  my  own  sex,  and  the  toy  of 
the  other ;  justly  condemned  by  all  women  of  right  feeling,  and 
despised  by  all  honest  and  honourable  men ;  sunken  in  my  own.  esteem, 
and  degraded  in  every  eye  that  looks  upon  ma  No,  not  if  I  work 
my  fingers  to  the  bone,  not  if  I  am  driven  to  the  roughest  and  hardest 
labour.  Do  not  mistake  me.  I  wUl  not  disgrace  your  lecommendaiion. 
I  wiU  remain  in  the  house  in  which  it  placed  me,  until  I  am  entitled 
to  leave  it  by  the  terms  of  my  ^gaganent ; — though,  mind,  I  see  these 
men  no  more.  When  I  quit  it,  I  will  hide  mysdf  from  them  and  you, 
and,  striving  to  support  my  mother  by  hard  service,  I  will  live  at 
least,  in  peace,  and  trust  in  God  to  help  me." 

With  these  words,  she  waved  her  hand,  and  quitted  the  room, 
leaving  Ralph  Nickleby  motionless  as  a  statue. 

The  surprise  with  which  Kate,  as  she  closed  the  room-door,  beheld, 
close  beside  it,  Newman  Noggs  standing  bolt  upright  in  a  little  niche 
in  the  wall  like  some  scarecrow  or  Guy  Faux  laid  up  in  winter  quar- 
ters, almost  occasioned  her  to  call  aloud.  But,  Newman  lajring  his 
finger  upon  his  lips,  she  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  refr«in. 

^^  Don't,"  said  Newman,  gliding  out  of  his  recess,  and  accompanying 
her  across  the  halL  ^^  Don't  cry,  don't  cry."  Two  very  large  tears, 
by-the-bye,  were  running  down  Newman's  fiioe  as  he  spoke. 

^^  I  see  how  it  is,"  said  poor  Nogcs,  drawing  frt>m  his  pocket  what 
seemed  to  be  a  very  old  duster,  and  wiping  Kate's  eyes  with  it,  as 
gently  as  if  she  were  an  infant.  ^'  You're  giving  way  now.  Yes^ 
yes,  very  good ;  that's  right,  I  like  that.  It  was  right  not  to  give 
way  before  him.     Yes,  yes !  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  Oh,  yes.     Iroor  thing !" 

With  these  disjointed  exclamations,  Newman  wiped  his  own  eyes 
with  the  afore-mentioned  duster,  and,  limping  to  the  street-door,  opened 
it  to  let  her  out. 

*^  Don't  cry  any  more,"  whispered  Newman.  ^'  I  shall  see  you  soon. 
Ha !  ha !  ha !    And  so  shall  somebody  else  too.  Yes,  yes.    Ho !  ho !" 

^^  God  bless  you,"  answered  Kate,  hurrying  out,  ^^  God  bless  you." 

*^  Same  to  you,"  rejoined  Newman,  opening  the  door  again  a  little 
way,  to  say  so.     ^^  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Ho !  ho !  ho !" 

And  Newman  Noggs  opened  the  door  once  again  to  nod  cheerfully) 
and  laugh — and  shut  it,  to  shake  his  head  moumfrdly,  and  cry. 

Ralph  remained  in  the  same  attitude  till  he  heard  the  noise  of  the 
dosing  door,  when  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  after  a  few  tmnB 
about  the  room — ^hasty  at  fint,  but  gradually  becoming  slower,  as  ho 
relapsed  into  himself— sat  down  before  his  dcdc 

It  is  one  of  those  problems  of  human  naturoi  which  naay  be  no^ 
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down,  bat  not  solved ;— 4dtbongh  Ralph  felt  no  remorse  at  that  moment 
for  his  conduct  towards  the  innocent,  tme-hearted  girl ;  although  his 
Ebertine  clients  had  done  precisely  what  he  had  expected,  precisely 
what  he  most  wished,  and  precisely  what  would  iead  most  to  his 
adyantage,  still  he  hated  them  for  doing  it,  from  the  yery  bottom  of 
his  sonl. 

**Ugh  !"  said  Ralph,  scowling  round,  and  shaking  his  clenched  hand 
as  the  fiuses  of  the  two  profligates  rose  up  before  his  mind ;  ^^  you  shall 
pay  for  this.     Oh !  you  shaU  pay  for  this  !" 

As  the  nmirer  turned  for  consolation  to  his  books  and  papers,  a 
performance  was  going  on  outside  his  office-door,  which  would  have 
occasioned  him  no  small  surprise,  if  he  could  by  any  means  haye  become 
acquainted  with  it. 

Newman  Noggs  was  the  sole  actor.  He  stood  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  door,  with  his  face  towards  it ;  and  with  the  sleeves  of  his 
ooat  turned  back  at  the  wrists,  was  occupied  in  bestowing  the  most 
vigorous,  scientific,  and  straightforward  blows  upon  the  empty  air. 

At  fiist  flight,  this  would  have  appeared  merely  a  vnse  precaution 
in  a  man  of  sedentary  habits,  with  the  view  of  opening  the  chest  and 
strengthening  the  muscles  of  the  arms.  But  the  intense  eagerness  and 
joy  depicted  in  the  face  of  Newman  Noggs,  which  was  snflused  with 
perspiration';  the  surprising  energy  with  which  he  directed  a  constant 
SQccession  of  blows  towards  a  particular  panel  about  five  feet  eight 
from  the  ground,  and  still  worked  away  in  the  most  untiring  and  per- 
severing maimer,  would  have  sufficiently  explained  to  the  attentive 
observer,  that  his  imagination  was  threshing,  to  within  an  inch  of  his 
hfe,  his  body^s  most  active  employer,  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


0?  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF    NICHOLAS,    AND     CERTAIN    INTERNAL    DIVI- 
SIONS  IN   THE  COMPANY  OF  MR.  VINCENT   CRUMMLES. 

The  unexpected  success  and  favour  with  which  his  experiment  at 
Portsmouth  bad  been  received,  induced  Mr.  Crummies  to  prolong  his 
stay  in  that  town  for  a  fortnight  beyond  the  period  he  had  originally 
ttsigned  for  the  duration  of  his  visit,  during  which  time  Nicholas  per- 
(oaated  a  vast  variety  of  characters  with  undiminished  success,  and 
^^tracted  so  many  people  to  the  theatre  who  had  never  been  seen  there 
before,  that  a  ben^t  v^as  considered  by  the  manager  a  very  promising 
"Peculation.  Nicholas  assenting  to  the  terms  proposed,  the  benefit  was 
uad,  and  by  it  he  realized  no  le^  a  sum  than  twenty  pounds. 

Possessed  of  this  unexpected  wealth,  his  first  act  was  to  inclose  to 
bonest  John  Browdie  the  amount  of  his  friendly  loan,  which  he  aocom- 
psnied  with  many  expressions  of  gratitude  and  esteem,  and  many 
^<*^  wishes  for  his  matrimonial  happiness.    To  Newman  Noggs  he 
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forwarded  one  half  of  the  sniii  he  had  realized,  enireaiiiig  hhn  to  take 
an  opporttiaitj  of  handing  it  to  Kate  in  semi,  and  conveying  to 
her  the  warmest  assurances  of  his  love  and  affection.  He  made  no 
mention  of  the  way  in  which  he  had  employed  himself;  merely 
informing  Newman  that  a  letter  addressed  to  him  under  hia  assumed 
name  at  the  Post  Office,  Portsmouth,  would  readily  find  him,  and 
entreating  that  worthy  friend  to  write  full  particulars  of  the  situation 
of  his  mother  and  sister,  and  an  account  of  all  the  grand  things  that 
Balph  Nickleby  had  done  for  them  since  his  departure  firom  London. 

*^  You  are  out  of  spirits,"  said  Smike,  on  the  night  after  the  lejbter 
had  been  despatched. 

^^  Not  I !"  rejoined  Nicholas,  with  assumed  gaiety,  for  the  confessioB 
would  have  made  the  boy  miserable  all  night ;  ^'  I  was  thmVing  about 
my  sister,  Smike." 

**  Sister !" 

**Aye." 

*^  Is  she  like  you  ?"  inquired  Smike. 

^'  Why,  so  they  say,"  replied  Nicholas,  laughing,  *'  only  a  great  deal 
handsomer." 

^  She  must  be  ^oery  beautiful,"  said  Smike,  after  thinking  a  littis 
1^  with  hb  hand,  folded  together,  and  hk  e^es  bent  upon  hk 
znena. 

^  Anybody  who  didn't  know  yon  as  well  as  I  do,  my  dear  fidlow, 
would  say  you  were  an  accomplished  courtier,"  said  Nicholas. 

^  I  don't  even  know  what  that  is,"  replied  Smike,  shaking  his  head. 
•'  Shall  I  ever  see  your  sister  ?" 

^^  To  be  sure,"  cried  Nicholas ;  ^^  we  shall  all  be  together  one  of 
these  days — when  we  are  rich,  Smike." 

*^  How  is  it  that  you,  who  are  so  kind  and  good  to  me,  have  nobody 
to  be  kind  to  you  ?"  asked  Smike.     ^'  I  cannot  make  that  out." 

"  Why,  it  is  a  long  story,"  replied  Nicholas,  "  and  one  you  would 
have  some  difficulty  m  comprehending,  I  fear.  I  have  an  enemy — Y^^ 
understand  what  that  is  ?" 

^^  Oh,  yes,  I  understand  that^"  said  Smike. 

<^  Well,  it  is  owing  to  him,"  returned  Nicholas.  ^^  He  is  rich,  and 
not  so  easily  punished  as  your  old  enemy,  Mr.  Squeers.  He  is  my 
nnde,  but  he  is  a  villain,  and  has  done  me  wrong." 

*'  Has  he  though  ?"  asked  Smike,  bending  eagerly  forward.  ^  What 
is  his  name  ?  Tell  me  his  name." 

**  Ralph— Ralph  Nickleby." 

^  Ralph  Nickleby,"  repeated  Smike.  <<  Ralph.  FU  get  that  name 
by  heart." 

He  had  muttered  it  over  to  himself  some  twenty  times,  when  a 
loud  knock  at  the  door  disturbed  him  from  his  occupation.  Before 
he  could  open  it,  Mr.  Folair,  the  pantomimist,  thrust  in  his  head. 

Mr.  Folair  s  head  was  usually  decorated  with  a  very  round  b*^ 
nnnsnaUy  high  in  the  crown,  and  curled  up  quite  tight  in  the  briflM* 
On  the  present  occask>n  he  wore  it  very  much  on  one  side,  with  i^ 
back  part  forward  in  conseqaflnce  of  its  being  tha  least  rasty;  row 
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In  neck  lie  wan  a  flftmhig  red  wonted  comforter,  whereof  the  stng- 
giiog  ends  peeped  out  heneaih  his  threadbare  Newmarket  coat,  whidi 
was  very  tight  and  buttoned  all  the  way  up.  He  carried  in  his  hand 
one  Tery  dirty  glove,  and  a  cheap  drees  cane  with  a  glass  handle ;  in 
diort,  hie  whole  appearance  was  unusually  daahing,  and  demonstrated  a 
&r  more  ecmpulons  attention  to  his  toilet,  than  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
bestowing  upon  it. 

^*'  Good  evening,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Folair,  taking  off  the  tall  hat,,  and 
nnming  his  fingers  through  his  hair.  ^^  I  bring  a  communication.  Hem!" 

^  From  whom,  and  what  about  V  inquired  Nicholas.  *^  You  are 
mmsnaUy  mysterious  to-night." 

"  Cold,  perhaps,"  returned  Mr.  Folair ;  ^^  cold,  perhaps.  That  is  the 
bolt  of  my  positton-^oot  of  myself,  Mr.  Johnson.  My  position  as  a 
mutual  friend  requires  it,  sir."  Mr.  Folair  paused  with  a  most  im* 
pRSsive  look,  and  diving  into  the  hat  before  noticed,  drew  from  thence 
a  small  piece  of  whity-brown  paper  curiously  folded,  whence  he 
broaght  forth  a  note  which  it  had  served  to  keep  clean,  and  handing  it 
erer  to  Nicholas,  said^- 

^  Have  the  goodness  to  read  that,  sir." 

Nich<daa,  in  a  state  of  much  amazement,  took  the  note  and  broke  the 
seal,  glancing  at  Mr.  Folair  as  he  did  so,  who,  knitting  his  brow  and 
pQiBiDg  up  his  mouth  with  great  dignity,  was  sitting  with  his  eyes 
steadily  fixed  upon  the  ceiling. 

It  was  directed  to  blank  Johnson  Esq.,  by  favour  of  Augustus 
Folair  Esq. ;  and  the  astonishment  of  Nicholas  waa  in  no  degree 
lessened,  when  he  found  it  to  be  couched  in  the  following  laconic  terms : 

^  Mr.  Lenville  presents  his  kind  regards  to  Mr.  Johnson,  and  will 
M  obliged  if  he  will  inform  him  at  what  hour  to-morrow  morning  it 
will  be  most  convenient  to  him  to  meet  Mr.  L.  at  the  Theatre,  for  the 
pBrpose  of  having  his  nose  pulled  in  the  presence  of  the  company. 

^Mr.  Lenville  requests  Mr.  Johnson  not  to  neglect  making  an 
appointment,  as  he  has  invited  two  or  three  professional  friends  to 
witness  the  ceremony,  and  cannot  disappoint  them  upon  any  account 
whatever. 

^  ParUnumthy  Twaday  night." 

Indignant  as  he  wa$  at  this  impertinence,  there  was  something  so 
cxquiflitely  absurd  in  such  a  cartel  of  defiance,  that  Nicholas  was 
obliged  to  bite  his  lip  and  read  the  note  over  two  or  three  times  before 
be  could  mnster  sufficient  mvity  and  sternness  to  address  the  hostile 
Bwasencer,  who  had  not  taken  his  eyes  from  tlie  ceiling,  nor  altered  the 
Ci^nresnon  of  his  fiaoe  in  the  slightest  degree. 

^Do  you  know  the  contents  of  this  note,  sir  ?"  he  asked,  at  length. 

^^Yes^"  rej<»]ied  Mr.  Folair,  looking  round  for  an  instant,  and 
mnnedistely  cairjring  his  eyes  back  again  to  the  ceiling. 

^^  And  how  dare  you  bring  it  here,  sir  ?"  asked  Nicholas,  tearmg  it 
into  very  little  pieces,  and  jerking  it  in  a  shower  towards  the  messen- 
g«,    *^Had  jon  no  fear  of  being  lucked  down  stairs^  sir?" 
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-  Mr.  Fobur  tamed  his  head — now  ornamented  with  aereral  fingments 
of  the  note— towards  Nicholas,  and  with  the  same  imperturhable 
dignity  briefly  replied  **  No/' 

^  Then,"  said  Nicholas,  taking  up  the  tall  hat  and  tossing  it  towuds 
the  door,  ^'  you  had  better  follow  that  article  of  your  dress,  sir,^  or 
you  may  find  yours^  veiy  disagreeably  deoeiTed,  and  that  withhi  a 
dozen  seconds." 

^*'  I  say,  Johnson,"  remonstrated  Mr.  Folair,  suddenly  losing  all  his 
dignity,  ^^ncme  of  that,  you  know.  No  tricks  with  a  gentleman's 
wardrobe." 

*^  Leave  the  room,"  returned  Nicholas.  *^  How  could  you  presune 
to  come  here  on  such  an  errand,  you  scoundrel  ?" 

^'  Pooh !  pooh !"  said  Mr.  Folair,  unwinding  his  comforter,  and 
gradually  getting  himself  out  of  it.     ^*  There— -tluit's  enough." 

*^  Enough !"  cried  Nicholas,  advancing  towards  him.  ^^  Take  your- 
self off,  sir." 

^*  Pooh !  pooh !  I  tell  you,"  returned  Mr.  Folair,  waving  his  hand  in 
deprecation  of  any  further  wrath;  ^^I  wasn't  in  earnest.  I  only 
brought  it  in  joke." 

'^  You  had  better  be  careful  how  you  indulge  in  such  jokes  again," 
said  Nicholas,  *'  or  you  may  find  an  allusion  to  pulling  noses  rather  a 
dangerous  reminder  for  the  subject  of  your  fiaoetiousness.  Was  it 
written  in  joke  too,  pray  ?  " 

'^  No  no,  that's  the  best  of  it,"  returned  the  actor ;  ^^  right  down 
earnest — honour  bright." 

Nicholas  could  not  repress  a  smile  at  the  odd  figure  before  him, 
which,  at  all  times  more  calculated  to  provoke  mirth  than  anger,  was 
especially  so  at  that  moment,  when  with  one  knee  upon  the  ground 
Mr.  Folair  twirled  his  old  hat  round  upon  his  hand,  and  affected  the 
eztremest  agony  lest  any  of  the  nap  should  have  been  knocked  off— as 
ornament  which,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say,  it  had  not  boasted  for 
many  months. 

^^  Gome,  sir,"  said  Nicholas^  laughing  in  spito  of  himself.  ^^  Have 
the  goodness  to  explain.** 

''Why,  111  tell  you  how  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Folair,  sitting  himself  down 
in  a  chair  vnth  great  coolness.  ''  Since  you  came  here,  Lenville  has 
done  nothing  but  second  business,  and,  instead  of  having  a  reception 
every  night  as  he  used  to  have,  they  have  let  him  come  on  as  if  he 
was  nobody." 

''  What  do  you  mean  by  a  reception  ?"  asked  Nicholas. 

*'  Jupiter !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Folair,  ^' what  an  unsophisticated  shep* 
herd  you  are,  Johnson !  Why,  appUrase  firom  the  house  when  you  &a^ 
come  on.  So  he  has  gone  on  night  after  night,  never  getting  a  hand 
and  you  getting  a  couple  of  rounds  at  least,  and  sometimes  three,  till  at 
length  he  got  quite  desperate,  and  had  half  a  mind  last  night  to  ^j»J 
Tybalt  vnth  a  real  sword,  and  pink  you — not  dangerously,  but  jo^ 
enough  to  lay  you  up  for  a  month  or  two." 

*'  Very  considerate,"  remarked  Nicholas. 

*^  Yes,  I  think  it  was  under  the  drcumstanoes ;  his  professional  repO' 
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iation  bemg  at  stake,"  said  Mr.  Folair,  quite  serioasly.  ^^  Bat  His  lieart 
fiuled  him,  and  he  cast  about  for  some  other  way  of  annoying  yon,  and 
making  himself  popular  at  the  same  time — ^for  that's  the  point.  Noto- 
riety, notoriety,  is  the  thing.  Bless  you,  if  he  had  pinked  you,"  said 
Mr.  Folair,  stopping  to  make  a  calculation  in  his  mind,  ^^  it  would  have 
been  worth — ah,  it  would  have  been  worth  eight  or  ten  shillines  a  week 
to  him.  All  the  town  would  have  come  to  see  the  actor  ^o  nearly 
killed  a  man  by  mistake ;  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  had  got  him  an 
engagement  in  London.  However,  he  was  obliged  to  try  some  other 
mode  of  getting  popular,  and  this  one  occurred  to  him.  It's  a  clever 
idea,  really.  If  you  had  shown  the  white  feather,  and  let  him  pull  your 
xtoee,  he'd  have  got  it  into  the  paper;  if  you  had  sworn  the  peace 
against  him,  it  would  have  been  in  the  paper  too,  and  he'd  have  been 
just  as  much  talked  about  as  you — don't  you  see  ?  " 

^  Oh  certainly,"  rejoined  Nicholas ;  ^^  but  suppose  I  were  to  turn  the 
tables,  and  pull  Ait  nose,  what  then  ?    Would  that  make  his  fortune  ?" 

^  Why,  I  don't  think  it  would,"  replied  Mr.  Folair,  scratching  hia 
bead,  ^^  because  there  wouldn't  be  any  romance  about  it,  and  he 
wouldn't  be  favourably  known.  To  tell  you  the  truth  though,  he  didn't 
calculate  much  upon  that,  for  you're  always  so  mild-spoken,  and  are 
80  popular  amone  the  women,  that  we  didn't  suspect  you  of  showing 
fight.  If  you  did,  however,  he  has  a  veay  of  getting  out  of  it  easily, 
depend  upen  that." 

^  Has  he  ?"  rejoined  Nicholas.  ^^  We  will  try,  to-morrow  morning. 
In  the  meantime,  you  can  give  whatever  account  of  our  interview  you 
like  best.     Good  night." 

As  Mr.  Folair  was  pretty  well  known  among  his  fellow-actors  for  a 
man  who  delighted  in  mischief,  and  was  by  no  means  scrupulous, 
Nicholas  had  not  much  doubt  but  that  he  had  secretly  prompted  the 
tragedian  in  the  course  he  had  taken,  and,  moreover,  that  he  would 
have  carried  his  mission  with  a  very  high  hand  if  he  had  not  been 
disconcerted  by  the  very  unexpected  demonstrations  with  which  it  had 
been  received.  It  was  not  worth  his  while  to  be  serious  with  him, 
however,  so  he  dismissed  the  pantomimist,  ¥Hlth  a  senile  hint  that  if 
be  offended  again  it  would  be  under  the  penalty  of  a  broken  head ; 
and  Mr.  Folair,  taking  the  caution  in  exceedingly  good  part,  walked 
away  to  confer  vnth  his  principal,  and  give  such  an  account  of  his 
proceedings  as  he  might  think  best  calculated  to  carry  on  the  joke. 

He  had  no  doubt  reported  that  Nicholas  was  in  a  state  of  extreme 
bodily  fear;  for  when  that  young  gentleman  walked  with  much  deli- 
beration down  to  the  theatre  next  morning  at  the  usual  hour,  he  found 
all  the  company  assembled  in  evident  expectation,  and  Mr.  Lenville, 
with  his  severest  stage  face,  sitting  majestically  on  a  table,  whistling 
defiance. 

Now  the  ladies  were  on  the  side  of  Nicholas,  and  the  gentlemen 
(being  jealous)  were  on  the  side  of  the  disappointed  tragedian ;  so  that 
the  latter  formed  a  little  group  about  the  redoubtable  Mr.  Lenville, 
and  the  former  looked  on  at  a  little  distance  in  some  trepidation  and 
uudety.     On  Nicholas  stopping  to  salute  them,  Mr.  Lenville  laughed 
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a  Morafiil  laagh,  and  nade  wmie  general  weauA  toadriag  ihe  natual 
hisioiy  of  puppiea. 

^Oh  !"  aaid  Nicbolaa,  looking  qnietly  round,  ^an  yon  ilicrer 
^ Slave!"  letnmed  Mr.  LenTille,  flouriahing  hia  ngfai  arm,  and 
approaching  Nicholaa  with  a  thea^ical  atride.  Bnt  aomehow  he 
appeared  juat  at  that  moment  a  little  atartled,  aa  if  Nicholaa  did  not 
look  quite  so  friffhtened  aa  be  had  expected,  and  came  all  at  once  to 
aa  awkward  halt,  at  which  the  aaaembled  ladiea  burat  into  a  ahrili 
laugh. 

^^Objeet  of  my  acorn  and  hatand!"  aaid  Mr.  LenTiile^  **I  hold  ye  id 
contempt." 

Nichohis  lanffhed  in  rery  unexpected  enjoyment  of  tbia  performance ; 
and  the  ladiea,  by  way  of  enooumgement,  laughed  louder  than  before  ; 
whereat  Mr.  Lenville  aaeumed  hia  bittereat  amile,  and  expreaaed  hie 
opmion  that  they  were  ^  minions." 

^  But  they  shall  not  protect  ye !"  said  the  tragedian,  taking  aa 
upward  look  at  Nicholas,  beginning  at  his  boota  and  ending  at  the 
crown  of  his  head,  and  then  a  downward  one,  beginning  at  the  crowa 
of  his  head,  and  ending  at  hia  boota— which  two  looka,  as  everybody 
knowB,  express  defiance  on  the  atage.  ^  They  shall  not  protect  ye«- 
boy!" 

Thus  speaking,  Mr.  Lenville  folded  hia  arms,  and  treated  Nicholaa  to 
that  expression  of  face  with  which,  in  melo-dramatic  performances,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the  t}nrannical  kings  when  they  said, 
*Away  with  him  to  the  deepest  dungeon  beneath  the  castle  moat;' 
and  which,  accompanied  with  a  little  jingling  of  Hottere,  had  beoi 
known  to  produce  great  eflSects  in  its  time. 

Whether  it  was  the  absence  of  the  fetters  or  not,  it  made  no  very 
deep  impression  on  Mr.  LenviUe's  adversary,  however,  but  rather 
seemed  to  increase  the  good  humour  expressed  in  his  countenance ;  in 
which  stage  of  the  contest,  one  or  two  gentlemen,  who  had  come  ont 
expressly  to  witness  the  pulling  of  Nicholas's  nose,  grew  impatient, 
murmuring  that  if  it  were  to  be  done  at  all  it  had  better  be  done  at 
once,  and  that  if  Mr.  Lenville  didn't  mean  to  do  it  he  had  better  say 
so,  and  not  keep  them  waiting  there.  Thus  urged,  the  tragedian 
adjusted  the  cuff  of  his  right  coat  sleeve  for  the  performance  of  the 
operation,  and  walked  in  a  very  stately  manner  up  to  Nicholaa,  who 
suffered  him  to  approach  to  within  the  requisite  distance^  and  then, 
without  the  smallest  discomposure,  knocked  him  down. 

Before  the  discomfited  tragedian  could  raise  his  head  finom  the 
boards,  Mrs.  Ijcnville  (who,  aa  has  been  before  hinted,  was  in  an 
interesting  state)  rushed  from  the  rear  rank  of  ladies,  and  uttering  a 
piercing  scream  threw  herself  upon  the  body. 

"  Do  you  see  this,  monster  ?  Do  you  see  this  ?"  cried  Mr.  Len- 
ville, sitting  up,  and  pointing  to  hia  prostrate  lady,  who  was  holding 
him  very  tight  round  the  waist. 

«<  Come,'  said  Nicholas,  nodding  his  head,  ^  apologiie  for  the  inso- 
lent note  you  wrote  to  me  last  night,  and  waata  no  mora  timo  ia 
talking." 
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<<  Never !"  cried  Mr.  LenTille. 

«<  Yes — jea — jes —  "  screained  bis  wife.  ^  For  my  sake— for  mine, 
LenviUe— forego  all  idie  forme,  unless  you  would  see  me  a  blighted  corse 
at  your  feet." 

^^This  is  affectmg!"  said  Mr.  LenTille,  looking  round  birn^  and 
drawing  tbe  back  of  bis  band  across  his  eyes.  '^  The  ties  of  nature 
aro  strong.  Tbe  weak  husband  and  the  father — tbe  father  that  is  yet 
to  be — ^rdents.     I  apologize." 

**  Humbly  and  submissiTely  ?"  said  Nicholas. 

**  Humbly  and  submissively,"  returned  the  tragedian,  scowling 
upwards.     **  But  only  to  save  her, — ^for  a  time  will  come " 

^  Yeiy  good,"  said  Nicholas ;  ^'  I  hope  Mrs.  Lenville  may  have  a 
good  one ;  and  when  it  does  come,  and  you  are  a  father,  you  shall 
retract  it  if  you  have  the  courage.  There.  Be  careful,  sir,  to  what 
lengths  your  jealousy  carries  you  another  time ;  and  be  carefiil,  also, 
before  you  venture  too  far,  to  ascertain  your  rival  s  temper."  With 
this  parting  advice  Nicholas  picked  up  Mr.  Lenville's  ash  stick  which 
had  flown  out  of  his  hand,  and  breaking  it  in  half,  threw  him  the  pieces 
and  withdrew,  bowing  slightly  to  the  spectators  as  he  walked  out. 

The  profoundest  deference  was  paid  to  Nicholas  that  night,  and  the 
people  who  had  been  most  anxious  to  have  his  nose  pulled  in  the 
morning,  embraced  occasions  of  taking  him  aside,  and  telling  him  with 
great  feeling,  how  very  friendly  they  took  it  that  he  should  have 
treated  that  Lenville  so  properly,  who  was  a  most  unbearable  fellow, 
and  on  whom  they  had  all,  by  a  remarkable  coincidence,  at  one  time 
or  other  contemplated  t]ie  infliction  of  condign  punishment,  which 
they  had  only  been  restrained  from  administering  by  considerations  of 
mercy ;  indeed,  to  judge  from  the  invariable  termination  of  all  these 
stories,  there  never  was  such  a  charitable  and  kind-hearted  set  of 
people  as  tbe  male  members  of  Mr.  Crummles's  company. 

Nicholas  bore  his  triumph,  as  he  had  his  success  in  the  little  world  of 
the  theatre,  with  the  utmost  moderation  and  good  humour.  The  crest- 
Ulen  Mr.  Lenville  made  an  expiring  effort  to  obtain  revenge  by 
sending  a  boy  into  the  gallery  to  hiss,  but  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  popular 
indignation,  and  was  promptly  turned  out  without  having  his  money 
hack. 

^  Well,  Smike,"  said  Nicholas  when  the  first  piece  was  over,  and  he 
had  almost  finished  dressing  to  go  home,  ^'  is  there  any  letter  yet  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Smikc,  ''  I  got  this  one  from  the  post-ofiioe.*' 

^  From  Newman  No^gs,"  said  Nicholas,  casting  his  eye  upon  the 
cramped  direction ;  ^'  it  s  no  easy  matter  to  make  his  writing  out. 
Let  me  sec — let  roe  see." 

By  dint  of  poring  over  the  letter  for  half  an  hour,  he  contrived  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  contents,  which  were  certainly  not  of  a 
Batnre  to  set  his  mind  at  ease.  Newman  took  upon  himself  to  send 
hack  the  ten  pounds,  observing  that  he  had  ascertained  that  neither 
Mrs.  Nickleby  nor  Kate  was  in  actual  want  of  money  at  the  moment, 
uid  that  a  time  might  shortly  come  when  Nicholas  might  want  it 
i&ore.    He  entreated  him  not  to  be  alarmed  at  what  he  was  about  to 
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say; — there  was  no  bad  news — they  were  in  good  healtb — but  he 
thought  circumstances  might  occur,  or  were  occurring,  which  would 
render  it  absolutely  necessary  that  Kate  should  have  her  brother's 
protection,  and  if  so,  Newman  said,  he  would  write  to  him  to  that 
efiect,  either  by  the  next  post  or  the  next  but  one. 

Nicholas  read  this  passage  very  often,  and  the  more  he  thought  of 
it  the  more  he  began  to  fear  some  treachery  upon  the  part  of  Kalph 
Once  or  twice  he  felt  tempted  to  repair  to  London  at  all  hazards 
without  an  hour's  delay,  but  a  little  reflection  assured  him  that  if  such 
a  step  were  necessary,  Newman  would  have  spoken  out  and  told  him  so 
at  once. 

^  At  all  OTcnts  I  should  prepare  them  here  for  the  possibility  of  my 

Soing  away  suddenly,"  said  Nicholas ;    ^'  I  should  lose  no  time  in 
oinff  that."     As  the  thought  occurred  to  him,  he  took  up  his  hat  and 
burned  to  the  men -room. 

*^  Well,  Mr.  Johnson,"  said  Mrs.  Crummies,  who  was  seated  there  in 
full  regal  costume,  with  the  phenomenon  as  the  maiden  in  her  maternal 
arms,  ^^  next  week  for  Ryde,  then  for  Winchester,  then  for " 

^^  I  have  some  reason  to  fear,"  interrupted  Nicholas,  ^'  that  before 
you  leave  here  my  career  with  you  will  have  closed." 
,    ^^  Closed ! "  cried  Mrs.  Crummies,  raising  her  hands  in  astonishment. 

*^  Closed ! "  cried  Miss  Snevellicci,  trembling  so  much  in  her  tights 
that  she  actually  laid  her  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  manageress 
for  support. 

^^  Why,  he  don't  mean  to  say  he's  going ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Grudden, 
making  her  way  towards  Mrs.  Crummies.     ^'  Hoity  toity !  nonsense." 

The  phenomenon,  being  of  an  afiPectionate  nature  and  moreover 
excitable,  raised  a  loud  cry,  and  Miss  BeWawney  and  Miss  Bravassa 
actually  shed  tears.  Even  the  male  performers  stopped  in  their  con- 
versation, and  echoed  the  word  ^^  Gk>ing ! "  although  some  amone 
them  (and  they  had  been  the  loudest  in  their  congratulations  that  day} 
winkea  at  each  other  as  though  they  would  not  be  sorry  to  lose  such  a 
favoured  rival ;  an  opinion,  indeed,  which  the  honest  Mr.  Folair,  who 
was  ready  dressed  for  the  savage,  openly  stated  in  so  many  words  to  a 
demon  with  whom  he  was  sharing  a  pot  of  porter. 

Nicholas  briefly  said  that  he  feazed  it  would  be  so,  although  he 
could  not  yet  speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty ;  and  getting  away  as 
soon  as  he  could,  went  home  to  con  Newman's  letter  once  more,  and 
speculate  upon  it  afresh. 

.  How  trifling  all  that  had  been  occupying  his  time  and  thoughts  for 
many  weeks  seemed  to  him  during  that  sleepless  night,  and  how  con- 
stantly and  incessantly  present  to  his  imagination  was  the  one  idea 
that  Kate  in  the  midst  of  some  great  trouble  and  distress  might  even 
then  be  looking — and  vainly  too— for  him  ! 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

FESTIVITIES  ARE  HELD  IN  HONOUR  OF  NICHOLAS,  WHO  SUDDENLY 
WITHDRAWS  HIMSELF  FROM  THE  SOCIETY  OF  MR.  TINCENT  CRUM- 
HLES  AND   HIS   THEATRICAL   COMPANIONS. 

Mr.  Vincent  Crummles  was  no  sooner  acquainted  with  the  public 
announcement,  which  Nicholas  had  made  relatiye  to  the  probability  of 
his  shortly  ceasing  to  be  a  member  of  the  company,  than  he  erinced 
many  tokens  of  grief  and  consternation ;  and,  in  the  extremity  of  his 
despair,  even  held  out  certain  vague  promises  of  a  speedy  improvement 
not  only  in  the  amount  of  his  regular  salary,  but  also  in  the'  contingent 
emoluments  appertaining  to  his  authorship.  Finding  Nicholas  bent 
npon  quitting  the  society — for  he  had  now  determined  that,'  even  if  no 
further  tidings  came  from  Newman,  he  would,  at  'all  hazards,  ease  his 
mind  by  repairing  to  London  and  ascertaining  the  exact  position  of  his 
sister — Mr.  Crummies  was  fain  to  content  himself  by  calculating  the 
diances  of  his  coming  back  again,  and^  taking  prompt  and  energetic 
measures  to  make  the  mo^  of  him  l)efore  he  went  away. 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  Mr.  'Crummies,  taking  off  his  outlaw's  wig,  the' 
better  to  arrive  at  a  cool-headed-  view  of 'the  whole  case.  "Let  me 
8^.'  This  is  Wednesday  night.  -We'll  have  posters  out  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  announcing  positively  your  last  appearance  for  to- 
monrow."   '   '  .... 

"But  perhaps  it  may  not  be  my  last  appearance,  you  know,"  said 
Nicholas.  ^'Unless  I  am  summoned  away,  I 'should  be  sorry  to' 
inconvenience  you  by  leaving  before  the  end -of  the  week."  •    • 

•  **  So  much  the  better  "  returned  •  Mr.  Crummies.  "  We  can  have 
positively^  your  last  appearance,  on  Thursday — ^re-engagement  for  one 
night  more,  on  Friday — and,  yielding  to  the  vnshes  of  numerous  influen- 
tial patrons,  who  .were  disappointed  in  obtaining  seats,  on  Saturday. 
That  ought  to  bring  three  very  decent  houses." 

'^Thm  I. am  to  make  three  last  appearances,  am  I?"  inquired 
Nicholas,  smiling. 

"Yes,"  rejoined  the  manager,  scratching  his  head  with  an  air  of 
some  vexation ;  "  three  is  not  enough,  and  it's  very  bungling  and 
irregular  not  to  have  more,  but  if  we  can't  help  it  we  can't,  so  there's 
no  use  in  talking.  A  novelty  would  be  very  desirable.  You  couldn't 
sing  a  comic  song  on  the  pony's  back,  cou]d  you  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Nicholas,  "  I  couldn't  indeed." 

"  It  has  drawn  mon^  before  now,"  said  Mr.  Crummies,  vrith  a  look 
of  disappointment.  "  What  do  you  think  of  a  brilliant  display  of 
fireworks  ?" 

"  That  it  would  be  rather  expensive,"  replied  Nicholas,  drily. 

"  Eighteenpence  would  do  it,"  said  Mr.  Crummies.  "  You  on  the 
top  of  a  pair  of  steps  with  the  phenomenon  in  an  attitude ;  '  Farewell' 
on  a  transparency  behind;  and  nine  people  at  the  wings  with  a  squib 
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in  each  hand — all  the  doeen  and  a  half  going  off  at  once— it  would  be 
Tery  grand — awful  from  the  front,  quite  awful." 

As  Nicholas  appeared  hy  no  jneana  impressed  with  the  solemnity  of 
the  proposed  effect,  but,  on  tbe  contrary,  received  the  proposition  in  a 
most  irreyerent  manner  and  laughed  at  it  very  heartily,  Mr.  Crummies 
abandoned  the  project  in  -its  birth,  and  gloomily  observed  that  they 
must  make  up  the  best  bill  they  could  with  combats  and  hornpipes, 
and  so  stick  to  the  legitimate  drama. 

For  the  purpose  of*  carrying  this  object  into  instant  ezecntioo,  the 
xianager  at  once  repaired  to  a  small  dressing-room  adjacent^  when 
Mrs.  Crummies  was  then  occupied  in  exchanging  tlie  habilhiieBts  of  a 
melo^dramatic  empress  for  the  ordinary  attire  of  matrons  in  the  mm^ 
tecnth  century.  And  with  the  aesistance  of  this  lady,  and  the  aocom- 
plished  Mrs^  Grudden  (who  had  quite  a  genius  for  making  out  bills, 
being  a  great  hand  at  throwing  in  the  not^  of  admiration,  and  knowing 
from  long  experience  exactly  where  the  largest  capitals  ought  to  go), 
he  seriously  applied  himself  to  the  composition  of  the  poster. 

^  Heigho !"  sighed  Nicholas,  as  he  threw  himself  back  in  the 
prompter's  chair,  after  telegraphing  the  needful  directions  to  Smike^ 
who  had  been  playing  a  meagre  tailor  in  tbe  interlude,  with  one  skirt 
to  his  coat,  and  a  little  pocket  handkerchief  with  a  large  hole  in  it,  and 
a  woollen  nightcap,  and  a  red  nose,  and  other  distinctive  marks  peculiar 
to  tailors  on  the  stage.     *^  Heigho  !     I  wish  all  this  were  over.** 

**  Over,  Mr.  Johnson  I"  repeated  a  female  voice  behind  him,  in  a 
kind  of  plaintive  surprise. 

^'  It  was  an  ungallant  speech,  certainly,"  said  Nicholas,  looking  up 
to  see  who  the  speaker  was,  and  recognising  Miss  Snevellicci.  *^  I 
would  not  have  made  it  if  I  had  known  you  bad  been  within  hearing.** 

^^  What  a  dear  that  Mr.  Digby  is!"  said  Miss  SneveUicci,  as  ttie 
tailor  went  off  on  tbe  opposite  side,  at  the  end  of  the  pieces  with  gr^t 
applause.     (Smike's  theatrical  name  was  Digby.) 

^^  I'll  tell  him  presently,  for  his  gratification,  that  you  said  so,"retumed 
Nicholas. 

**  Oh  you  naughty  thing  \"  rejoined  Miss  Snevellioci.  **  I  don't 
know,  though,  that  I  should  much  mind  hu  knowing  my  opinion  of 
him ;  with  some  other  people,  indeed,  it  might  be — **  Here  Misa 
Snevellicci  stopped,  as  tliough  waiting  to  be  questioned,  but  no  ques- 
tioning came,  for  Nicholas  was  thinking  about  more  serioua  matters^ 

^^  How  kind  it  is  of  you,"  resulted  Miss  Snevellicci,  after  a  sliort 
mlenoe,  ^^  to  sit  waiting  here  for  him  night  after  night,  night  after 
night,  no  matter  how  tired  you  are  ;  and  taking  so  mucli  pains  with 
him,  and  doing  it  all  with  as  much  delight  and  readiness  as  if  you 
were  coining  sold  by  it ! " 

^^  He  well  deserves  all  the  kindness  I  can  show  him,  and  a  great 
deal  more,"  said  Nicholas.  "  He  is  the  most  grateful,  singl^heiurted, 
affectionate  creature,  that  ever  breathed." 

**  So  odd,  too,"  remarked  Miss  SneveH'cci,  "  isn't  he  ?" 

<^  God  help  him,  and  those  who  have  mado  him  so,  he  is  indeed,,'' 
vejoined  Nicholas,  shaking  his  heaa 
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^*  Hb  is  mmik  »  devvllih  0I09&  chap,"  said  M c  Folaiv,  who  had  come 
Tup  »  little  bflfoRy  and  now  joined  in  tha  eoaversaiion.  *'  Nobody  can 
^Ptmr^mt-  anjrthing  owl  of  him." 

^  W1hi4  should  ihey  gist  out  of  him  V  aaked  Nicholaa,  turning  round 
'vriik  woaam  ftb]3ii|>tneaBL 

*^  Zteks  !  what  a  fire-oater  yon  9S%  Johnson  !"  retamed  Mr.  Fohiir, 
punin^  up  the  heel  of  his  dancing  shoe.  ^^  I'm  only  talking  of  the 
Mtmrwi  cuxtoflity  of  the  people  here,  to  know  what  lie  has  been  about 
lAhwlifa.'' 

*^  Poor  fellow  Sr  it  is  pietfy  pkav  I  should  thiok,  that  he  has  not  the 
intellect  to^aye  been  about  anything  of  much  imperiance  to  them  or 
vaybody  else^"  said  Kicholaa. 

^^  A  J,"  lejoiaed  the  actor,  eontemplatinff  the  e£bst  of  hi*  face  in  a 
Ibnp  xeflector,  ^^but  tiiat  involyea  the  whole  ^(oestion,  yon  know/' 
^  What  qnefliion  ?"  aaked  Nicholas. 

^  'Whjy  the  who  he  is  and  what  he  is,  and  how  you  iwo^  who  are 
8»  dififiwenty  came  to  be  such  dose  oempaniows^"  xq>lie&  Mr^  Folair^ 
delighted  with  the  opportunity  of  saying  sometyng  disaraeeable. 
<*  That'a  in  evssybody's  maQtb." 

^^  Tha  ^eTorybody '  of  the  theatvo,  I  suppose?''  said  Nioholas^  Gon^ 
tconpfiioiuly. 

**  In  it  and  out  of  it  too,"  replied  the  aster.     *'  Why,  yon  know; 


^  I  thought  I  had  sileneed  him  effectnally,"  intamtpted  Nicholas^ 


**  Perhaps  you  have,"  rejoined  the  immowkUo  Ux.  Folair  ;  '^  if  you- 
have,,  he  said  this  belbie  he  was  sQeneed :  Le&yille  sayv  that  you're  a 
Tvgnlar  stick  of  an  actor,  and  that  it's  only  the  mystery  about  you  that 
has  caused  you  to  go  down  with  the  people  here,  and  that  CWnunlea 
heepa  it  iq>  for  bis  own  sake;  though  Len^iUo  saya  ha  don't  believe 
there's  anything  at  all  in  it,  except  your  having  got  into  a  scrape 
and  mm  away  mmi  somewherSy  for  doing  something  or  other/' 
^  Oh!''' said  Nicholas^  forciz^  a  smile. 

^  That's  a  part  of  what  he  says^**  added  Mr.  Folak.  ''  I  mention  it 
as  the  friend  of  both  partieS)  and  in  sthet  confidenee.  /  don't  agree 
with  him,  yon  know.  He  says  he  takes  Digby  to  be  mose  knave  &an 
&o2  ^  and  o}d<  Fluggers,  who  does  the  heavy  business  yon  know,  he 
saya  thai  when  he  ddiveved  messages  at  Coveat  Garden  the  season 
before.  last»  there  used  to  be  a  pickpocket  hovering  about  the  coach-  . 
stand  who  had  eacactly  the  face  of  Digby  ;  thongb,  as  he  very  properly 
8a3rs,.  Dwby  may  not  be  the  same,  but  only  his  brother,  or  some  near 
ralatian. 

^'^Oh  r  cried  Nicboka  i^ain. 

*'  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Folair,  with  undisturbed  calmness,  '^  that's  what 
ike^  say.  I  thought  I'd  tell  you,  because  really  you  ousht  to  know. 
Qk  I  here'e  thia  Uwed  phenomenon  at  last  Ugh^  you  little  imposi- 
tion^ I  aheuhi  like  to —  <piite  ready,  my  darling,— humbug — ^Bing  up 
Mra.  Gw^  and  kt  the  favourite  wake^em." 
iManogin  aloud  voioe  snob  of  the  lattsr  rilasiona  as  were  oom- 
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plimentary  to  the  unconscious  phenomenon,  and  giving  the  rest  in  a 
confidential  ^'  aside"  to  Nicholas,  Mr.  Folair  followed  the  ascent  of  the 
curtain  with  his  eyes,  regarded  with  a  sneer  the  reception  of  Miss 
Crummies  as  the  Maiden,  and,  falling  back  a  step  or  two  to  advance 
with  the  better  effect,  uttered  a  preliminary  how],  and  ^^  went  on" 
chattering  his  teeth  and  brandishing  his  tin  tomahawk  as  the  Indian 
Savage. 

'^  So  these  are  some  of  the  stories  they  invent  about  us,  and  bandy 
firom  mouth  to  mouth !  *'  thought  Nicholas.  "  If  a  man  would  commit 
an  inexpiable  ofience  against  any  society,  large  or  small,  let  him  be 
successful.     They  will  forgive  him  any  crime  but  that." 

^'  You  surely  don  t  mind  what  that  malicious  creature  says,  Mr. 
Johnson  ?  "  observed  Miss  SfievelUcci  in  her  most  winning  tones. 

"  Not  I,"  replied  Nicholas.  "  If  I  were  going  to  remain  here,  I 
might  think  it  worth  my  while  to  embroil  myself.  As  it  is,  let  them 
talk  till  they  are  hoarse.  But  here,"  added  Nicholas,  as  Smike 
approached,  ^^  here  comes  the  subject  of  a  portion  of  their  good-nature, 
so  let  he  and  I  say  good  night  together." 

*'  No*,  I  vdll  not  let  either  of  you  say  anything  of  the  kind,"  returned 
Miss  Snevellicci.  '^  You  must  come  home  and  see  mama,  who  only 
came  to  Portsmouth  to-day,  and  is  dying  to  behold  you.  Led,  my 
dear,  persuade  Mr.  Johnson." 

"  Oh,  I  m  sure,"  returned  Miss  Ledrook,  with  considerable  vivacity, 
^'  if  you  can't  persuade  him — "  Miss  Ledrook  said  no  more,  but 
intimated,  by  a  dexterous  playfulness,  that  if  Miss  Snevellicci  couldn't 
persuade  him,  nobody  could. 

''  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lillyvick  have  taken  lodgings  in  our  house,  and 
share  our  sitting-room  for  the  present,"  said  Miss  Snevellicci.  "  Won't 
that  induce  you  ?  " 

^'  Surely,"  returned  Nicholas,  ^'  I  can  require  no  possible  inducement 
beyond  your  invitation." 

^^  Oh  no !  I  dare  say,"  rejoined  Miss  Snevellicci.  And  Miss 
Ledrook  said,  "  Upon  my  word !"  Upon  which  Miss  Snevellicci  said 
that  Miss  Ledrook  was  a  giddy  thing ;  and  Miss  Ledrook  said  that 
Miss  Snevellicci  needn't  colour  up  quite  so  much ;  and  Miss  SneveUicci 
beat  Miss  Ledrook,  and  Miss  Ledrook  beat  Miss  SnevelliocL 

"  Come,"  said  Miss  Ledrook,  "  it's  high  time  we  were  there,  or  we 

shall  have  poor  Mrs.  Snevellicci  thinking  that  you  have  run  away  with 

Mier  daughter,»Mr.  Johnson ;  and  then  we  should  have  a  pretty  to  do." 

"  My  dear  Led,"  remonstrated  Miss  Snevellicci,  "  how  you  do  talk !" 

Miss  Ledrook  made  no  answer,  but  taking  Smike's  arm  in  hers,  left 
her  friend  and  Nicholas  to  follow  at  their  pleasure ;  which  it  pleased 
them,  or  rather  pleased  Nicholas  who  had  no  great  fancy  for  a  titt-a" 
tite  under  the  circumstanced,  to  do  at  once. 

There  were  not  wanting  matters  of  conversation  when  they  reached 
the  street,  for  it  turned  out  that  Miss  Snevellici  had  a  small  basket  to 
carry  home,  and  Miss  Ledrook  a  small  band-box,  both  containing  such 
minor  articles  of  theatrical  costume  as  the  lady  performers  usually 
carried  to  and  fro  every  evening.    Nicholas  would  insist  upon  canying 
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the  basket,  and  Miss  Snevellicci  would  insist  upon  carrying  it  herself, 
which  gave  rise  to  a  struggle,  in  which  Nicholas  captured  the  hasket 
and  the  band-box  lil^ewise.  Then  Nicholas  said,  that  he  wondered  what 
coald  possibly  be  inside  the  basket,  and  attempted  to  peep  in,  whereat 
Miss  Sneyellicci  screamed,  and  declared  that  if  she  thought  he  had 
seen,. she  was  sure  she  should  faint  away.  This  declaration  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  similar  attempt  on  the  band-box,  and  similar  demonstra- 
tions on  the  part  of  Miss  Ledrook,  and  then  both  ladies  TOwed  that 
they  wouldn't  moye  a  step  further  until  Nicholas  had  promised  that  he 
wouldn't  ofier  to  peep  again.  At  last  Nicholas  pledged  himself  to  betray 
no  further  curiosity,  and  they  walked  on :  both  ladies  giggling  very 
much,  and  declaring  that  they  never  had  seen  such  a  wicked  creature  in 
all  their  bom  days — never. 

Lightening  the  way  with  such  pleasantry  as  this,  they  arrived  at  the 
tailors  house  in  no  time ;  and  here  they  made  quite  a  little  party,  there 
being  present,  besides  Mr.  Lillyvick  and  Mrs.  Lillyvick,  not  only  Miss 
Snevellicci's  mama,  but  her  papa  also.  And  an  uncommonly  fine  man 
Miss  Snevellicci's  papa  was,  with  a  hook  nose,  and  a  white  forehead, 
and  curly  black  hair,  and  high  cheek  bones,  and  altogether  quite  a 
handsome  face,  only  a  little  pimply  as  though  with  drinking.  He 
had  a  very  broad  chest  had  Miss  Snevellicci  s  papa,  and  he  wore  a 
threadbare  blue  dress  coat  buttoned  with,  gilt  buttons  tight  across  it ; 
and  he  no  sooner  saw  Nicholas  come  into  the  room,  than  he  whipped  the 
two  forefingers  of  his  right  hand  in  between  the  two  centre  buttons,  and 
sticking  his  other  arm  gracefully  a-kimbo  seemed  to  say,  "  Now,  here 
I  am,  my  buck,  and  what  have  you  got  to  say  to  me  ?" 

Such  was,  and  in  such  an  attitude  sat,  Miss  Snevellicci's  papa,  who 
had  been  in  the  profession  ever  since  he  had  first  played  the  t^-year- 
old  imps  in  the  Christmas  pantomimes ;  who  could  sing  a  little,  dance  a 
little,  fence  a  little,  act  a  little,  and  do  ever3rthing  a  little,  but  not  much; 
who  had  been  sometimes  in  the  ballet,  and  sometimes  in  the  chorus,  at 
every  theatre  in  LoBdon;  who  was  always  selected  in  virtue  of  his  fi^re 
to  play  the  military  visitors  and  the  speechless  noblemen ;  who  always 
wore  a  smart  dreee,  and  came  on  arm-in-arm  with  a  smart  lady  in  short 
petticoats, — and  always  did  it  too  with  such  an  air  that  people  in  the 
pit  had  been  several  times  known  to  cry  out  ^' Bravo!"  under  the 
impression  that  he  was  somebody.^  Such  was  Miss  Snevellicci's  papa, 
upon  whom  some  envious  persons  cast  the  imputation  that  he  occasion- 
ally beat  Miss  Snevellicci's  mama,  who  was  still  a  dancer,  with  a  neat 
little  figure  and  some  remains  of  good  looks ;  and  who  now  sat,  as  she 
danced, — ^being  rather  too  old  for  the  full  glare  of  the  foot-lights, — in 
the  back  grotmd. 

To  these  good  people  Nicholas  was  presented  with  much  formality. 
The  introduction  bemg  completed,  Miss  Snevellicci's  papa  (who  was 
scented  with  rum  and  water)  said  that  he  was  delighted  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  a  gentleman  so  highly  talented;  and  furthermore 
remarked,  that  there  hadn't  been  such  a  hit  made — no,  not  since  the 
fini  appearance  of  his  friend  Mr.  Glavormelly,  at  the  Goburg. 

"You  have  seen  him,  sir  ?"  said  Miss  Snevellicci's  papa. 
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No,  leally  I  never  did,**  replied  Nicholas. 

You  never  saw  mj  friend  GlaYormellj,  Sir ! "  said  Miss  Soml- 
licci  s  papa.  ^^  Then  yon  iiare  ncTer  seen  acting  yt^  If  hs  Jnd 
lived " 

^  Oh,  he  is  dead,  is  he  V  intermpted  Nicholas. 

«'  He  is,"  said  Mr.  SacveUicoi,  '«  but  he  isn't  in  Wertmi«(ter  AUef  , 
move's  the  shame.     He  was  a  Well,  no  matter.     He  is  geoslo 

tiiat  bonme  from  whence  no  traveller  letnms.   I  hope  he  is  appreoatlad 
then." 

So  sajing.  Miss  SnevsUioeTs  papa  rubbed  the  tip  of  his  nose  wMi  a 
▼ery  yellow  s8k  handkerchief,  and  gave  the  company  to  vntostanA 
that  these  reosAections  overcame  fasoL 

^^  Well,  Mr.  Lillyyick,"  said  Nicholas,  ^^  and  1m>w  aie  yon  f 

"^Qoite  weU,  flic,"  refJied  the  coUeotor.  «Theie  is  nothing  like  the 
mairied  state,  Sur,  depend  upon  it.* 

^  Indeed  !*  said  Nicholas,  laughing. 

•«  Ah !  siethiuff  like  it  Sir,"  roplied  Mr.  Lilly  vick  solemnly.  ^  How 
do  yon  timdc,''  whsspered  the  collector,  drawing  him  aside,  '*^How4d 
yon  ihiidL  she  looks  tonight  ?" 

*^  As  kandsoms  as  ever,"  replied  Nicholas,  glanoing  at  the  kis  Wm 
Petowker. 

''  Why,  there'4  n  air  about  her,^,''  wbispered  the  eoneeitor,  «««t 
I  nevnr  saw  in  anybody.  Look  at  her  now  Ac  moves  to  put  tfaskuMB 
on.     There!  Isn't  ft  fitscinsiion.  Sir?" 

^  You're  a  lucky  man,"  sasd  Nii^las. 

''Ha,  ha,  ha!"  rejoined  the  oofleotor.  ««No.  Do  y«u  think  I  an 
though,  eh  ?  Perhiqps  I  may  be,  periwps  I  may  be.  I  «ay,  I  osnldii't 
hare  done  much  better  if  I  had  been  a  young  man,  oould  I  f  You 
couldn't  hsre  ^done  much  better  yonrseli^  eould  yon— -^— oould  jenT 
With  such  inquiries,  and  many  more  such,  Mr.  Lillyviok  Jerked  faiB 
elbow  into  Nicholas's  side,  and  'obuckied  till  his  fiiiee  beeame  fulto 
purpie  in  tlie  attempt  to  keep  down  bis  satisfactiGni 

By  this  time  the  doth  had  been  laid  under  the  joint  superintaifaMB 
of  nil  the  ladies,  upon  two  tables  put  together,  one  bang  high  anl 
narrow,  and  the  other  low  and  broad.  There  were  oysters  at  the  to^j 
sausages  at  the  bottom,  a  pair  of  snuffers  tn  the  centre,  mnd  baked 
potatoes  wherever  it  was  most  eonvenient  to  pot  them.  Two  addMeiisl 
obaiirs  were  brenght  in  ftom  the  bedroom  ;  Miss  Snevelliooi  sat  i4  the 
bead  of  the  table,  and  Mr.  Lillyvick  at  the  loot ;  and  Nicholas  had  net 
nnly  the  honour  of  sitting  neiA  Miss  Snevellicci,  bnt  of  having  Mis 
finevelUcci's  mama  on  his  right  hand,  and  Miss  SneTellieci's  p^  OfV 
the  way.  In  short,  he  was  the  hero  of  the  feast ;  and  when  the  tiUe 
was  cleared  and  something  warm  introdueed,  Miss  SnereUieci's  papa 
got  up  and  proposed  his  healUi  in  a  speech  containing  sudh  atfedting 
nUusions  to  his  coming  departure,  that  Miss  Snevellieci  v^ept,  and  w« 
oompelled  to  retire  into  the  bedroom. 

*"  Hush  !  Don't  take  any  notice  of  it,  said  Miss  Ledrook,  f^'^ 
in  from  the  bedroom.  "  Say,  when  she  eomes  back,  that  At  -exfiv 
herself  too  much." 


Mis0  Ledrook  eked  out  this  speech  with  so  manj  mjflterioiiB  nods 
and  frowns  before  she  shut  the  door  again,  that  a  profound  silence  came 
upon  all  the  company,  during  which  Miss  Snevellicci's  papa  looked 
Y&ry  big  indeed — several  sizes  larger  than  life — at  everybodj  in  tum^ 
but  particularly  at  Nicholas,  and  kept  on  perpetually  emptying  his 
tumbler  and  filling  it  again,  until  the  hMlies  returned  in  a  cluster, 
with  Miss  Snevellioei  among  them. 

^  Yon  needn't  alarm  yourself  a  bit,  Mr.  Snevellicci,"  said  Mrs.  Lilly- 
Tick.  *^  She  is  only  a  l^le  weak  and  nervous ;  she  has  been  so  ever 
ainee  the  morning.'' 
^Ok,"  said  Mr.  Soevdlici,  ^  that's  all,  is  it  f* 
**<Oh  yes,  that's  all.     Don't  make  a  fuss  about  It,"  cried  all  thaladiai 
together. 

Now  this  was  not  exactly  the  kind  of  reply  suited  to  Mr.  SneveBicci's 
impoitanoe  as  a  man  and  a  fiither,  so  he  picked  out  the  unfortanate 
Mra.  Sbcrrellioei,  and  asked  her  what  the  devil  she  meant  by  talking  ta 
hkn  in  that  way. 

**  Dear  me,  ray  dear "  said  Mrs.  Snevellicci. 

^  Don't  call  me  your  dear,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  SneYdlioci,  *^if  yon 


^  Pm J,  pa,  don't,"  interposed  Miss  SneveUiceL 

**  Don't  what,  my  child  ?" 

"^Taik  in  that  way." 

^  Why  not  ?"  -said  Mr.  finevel^ecL  ^  I  hope  you  don't  suppose 
there's  nnyhody  here  who  is  to  prevent  my  talking  as  I  like  ?" 

^  Nobody  wants  to,  pa,"  rejoined  hn  daoehter. 

^  Nobody  wmiid  if  they  did  want  to,"  aaid  Mr.  Sne^rellicci.  *^  I  aa 
«0t  aahsmed  of  nyselt  SneTellicd  is  my  name ;  Fm  to  be  found  in 
Broad  Court,  Bow  Street,  when  I'm  in  town.  If  I'm  not  at  home,  let 
any  man  mA.  for  me  at  the  stage  ^door.  Damme,  they  know  me  at  the 
stage  do«r  I  suppose.  Most  men  have  seen  my  portrait  at  the  cigar  shop 
rand  the  comer.  V^e  been  mentioned  in  the  newspapers  before  now, 
hawmitl?  Taiki  rilteIlyoai^at;ifIfiMindoutthatany  manhad 
been  tampering  with  the  affections  of  my  daughter,  I  wouldn't  taUc 
n  astoniaih  him  withont  talking ; — that's  my  wi^." 

So  aayiag,  Mr.  Snevellioei  S^uck  the  palm  of  his  left  hand  three 
smart  blows  with  his  clenched  fist :  pulled  a  phantom  nose  with  his 
right  thnrab  and  fore  finger,  and  swallowed  another  glassful  at  n 
dnugfat.     ^  That's  my  way,"  rqwated  Mr.  Sneveffioei. 

Most  public  characters  have  their  failings;  and  the  truth  is  that 
Mr.  Snev^icci  was  a  little  addicted  to  drinkmg ;  or,  if  the  whole  truth 
nmst  he  toU,  that  he  was  scarcely  ever  sober.  He  knew  in  his  cups 
three  dtdtinet  stages  of  intoxication, — ^the  dignified — the  quarrdsome — 
the  amorous.  When  profesmonally  engaged  he  never  got  beycmd  the 
dignified ;  in  private  circles  he  went  through  all  three,  pasMug  from  one 
to  another  with  a  rapidity  of  transition  often  rather  perplexing  to  those 
who  had  not  the  hononr  of  his  acquaintance. 

Thns  Mr.  Snevellicci  had  no  sooner  swallowed  another  glassful  than 
he  smiled  upon  all  present  in  happy  forgetfulneas  of  having  exhibited 
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symptoms  of  pugnacity,  and  proposed  '^  The  ladies — ^bless  their  hearts!" 
in  a  most  viyacious  manner, 

*^  I  love  'em,"  said  Mr.  Snevellicci,  looking  round  the  table,  ^^  I  love 
*em,  every  one." 

"  Not  every  one,"  reasoned  Mr.  Lillyrick,  mildly. 

"  Yes,  every  one,"  repeated  Mr.  Snevellicci. 

^'  That  would  include  the  married  ladies,  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Lilly- 
vick. 

'^  I  love  them  too.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Snevellicci. 

The  collector  looked  into  the  surrounding  faces  with  an  aspect  of 
grave  astonishment,  seeming  to  say,  ^'  This  is  a  nice  man !"  and  appeared 
a  little  surprised  that  Mrs.  Lillyvick's  manner  yielded  no  evidences  of 
horror  and  indignation. 

«<  One  good  turn  deserves  another,"  said  Mr.  Snevellicci.  ^'  I  love 
them  and  they  love  me."  And  as  if  this  avowal  were  not  made  in 
sufficient  disregard  and  defiance  of  all  moral  obligations,  what  did  Mr. 
Snevellicci  do  ?  He  winked  —  winked,  openly  and  undisguisedly ; 
winked  with  his  right  eye— upon  Henrietta  LiUyvick ! 

The  collector  fell  back  in  his  chair  in  the  intensity  of  his  astonisli- 
ment.  If  anybody  had  winked  at  her  as  Henrietta  Petowker,  it  would 
have  been  indecorous  in  the  last  degree ;  but  as  Mrs.'  Lilly  vick !  While 
he  thought  of  it  in  a  cold  perspiration,  and  wondered  whether  it  was 
possible  that  he  could  be  dreaming,  Mr.  Snevellicci  repeated  the  wink, 
and  drinking  to  Mrs.  LiUyvick  in  dumb  show,  actually  blew  her  a 
kiss !  Mr.  LiUyvick  left  his  chair,  walked  straight  up  to  the  other 
end  of  the  table,  and  fell  upon  him — ^literally  fell  upon  him — ^instanta- 
Beously.  Mr.  LiUyvick  was  no  light  weight,  and  consequently  when 
ho  feU  upon  Mr.  SneveUicci,  Mr.  SneveUicoi  fell  under  the  table.  Mr. 
Lilly  vick  foUowed  him,  and  the  ladies  screamed. 

'^  What  is  the  matter  with  the  men, — are  they  mad!"  cried  Nicholas, 
diving  under  the  table,  dragging  up  the  coUector  by  nudn  force,  and 
thrusting  him,  aU  doubled  up,  mto  a  chair,  as  if  he  had  been  a  stufied 
figure.  ^^  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  what  do  you  want  to  do  ?  what 
is  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

While  Nicholas  raised  up  the  collector,  Smike  had  performed  the 
same  office  for  Mr.  Snevellicci,  who  now  regarded  his  late  adversazy  in 
tipsy  amazement. 

"  Look  here,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  LiUyvick^  pointing  to  his  astonished 
wife,  "  here  is  purity  and  elegance  combined,  whose  feelings  have  been 
outraged — ^violated,  Sir!" 

"  Ix)r,  what  nonsense  he  talks  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  LiUyvick  in  answer 
to  the  inquiring  look  of  Nicholas.  ''  Nobody  has  said  anything  to  me." 

^^Said,  Henrietta!"  cried  the  coUector.      '^Didn't  I  see  him " 

Mr.  Lilly  vick  couldn't  bring  himself  to  utter  the  word,  but  he  counter- 
feited the  motion  of  the  eye. 

"  WeU  !"  cried  Mrs.  LiUyvick.  "  Do  you  suppose  nobody  is 
ever  to  look  at  me  ?  A  pretty  thing  to  be  married  indeed,  if  that 
was  law ! " 

^^  You  didn't  mind  it  ?"  cried  the  coUector. 
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"  Mind  it !"  repeated  Mrs.  lallTvick  contemptuously.  "  You  ought 
to  go  down  on  your  knees  and  beg  everybody's  pardon,  that  you  ought." 

"  Pardon,  my  dear  ?"  said  the  dismayed  collector. 

"  Yes,  and  mine  first,"  replied  Mrs.  Lillyvick.  "  Do  you  suppose  1 
aint  the  best  judge  of  what's  proper  and  what's  improper?" 

"  To  be  sure,"  cried  all  the  ladies.  "  Do  you  suppose  we  shouldn't 
be  the  first  to  speak,  if  there  was  anything  that  ought  to  be  taken 
notice  of?" 

**Do  you  suppose  they  don't  know.  Sir?"  said  Miss  Sneyellicci's 
papa,  pulling  up  his  collar,  and  muttering  something  about  a  punching 
of  beads,  and  being  only  withheld  by  considerations  of  a^.  With 
which  Miss  Snevellicci's  papa  looked  steadily  and  sternly  at  Mr.  Lilly- 
vick for  some  seconds,  and  then  rising  deliberately  from  his  chur, 
kissed  the  ladies  all  round,  beginning  with  Mrs.  Lillyvick. 

The  unhappy  collector  looked  piteously  at  his  wife,  as  if  to  see 
whether  there  was  any  one  trait  of  Miss  Petowker  left  in  Mrs.  Lillyvick, 
and  finding  too  surely  that  there  was  not,  begged  pardon  of  all  the 
company  with  great  humility,  and  sat  down  such  a  crest-fallen,  dis- 
pirited, disenchanted  man,  that  despite  all  his  selfishness  and  dotage,  he 
was  quite  an  object  of  compassion. 

Miss  Snevellicci's  papa  being  greatly  exalted  by  this  triumph,  and 
incontestible  proof  of  his  populanty  with  the  fair  sex,  quickly  grew 
convivial,  not  to  say  uproarious ;  volunteering  more  than  one  song  of 
no  inconsiderable  length,  and  regaling  the  social  circle  between- whiles 
with  recollections  of  divers  splendid  women  who  had  been  supposed  to 
entertain  a  passion  for  himself,  several  of  whom  he  toasted  by  name, 
taking  occasion  to  remark  at  the  same  time  that  if  he  had  been  a  little 
more  alive  to  his  own  interest,  he  might  have  been  rolling  at  that 
moment  in  his  chariot-and-four.  These  reminiscences  appeared  to 
awaken  no  very  torturing  pangs  in  the  breast  of  Mrs.  Snevellicci,  who 
was  sufficiently  occupied  in  descanting  to  Nicholas  upon  the  manifold 
accomplishments  and  merits  of  her  daughter.  Nor  was  the  young  lady 
herself  at  all  behind-hand  in  displaying  her  choicest  allurements ;  but 
these,  heightened  as  they  were  by  the  artifices  of  Miss  Ledrook,  had  no 
effect  whatever  in  increasing  the  attentions  of  Nicholas,  who,  with  the 
precedent  of  MissSqueers  stUl  fresh  in  his  memory  steadily  resisted  every 
fascination,  and  placed  so  strict  a  guard  upon  his  behaviour  that  when 
he  had  taken  his  leave  the  ladies  were  unanimous  in  pronouncing  him 
quite  a  monster  of  insensibility. 

Next  day  the  posters  appeared  in  due  course,  and  the  public  were 
inf(wmed,  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  in  letters  afflicted  with 
every  possible  variation  of  spinal  deformity,  how  that  Mr.  Johnson 
would  have  the  honour  of  making  his  last  appearance  that  evening,  and 
how  that  an  early  application  for  places  was  requested,  in  consequence 
of  the  extraordinary  overflow  attendant  on  his  performances, — ^it  being 
a  remarkable  fact  in  theatrical  history,  but  one  long  since  established 
beyond  dispute,  that  it  is  a  hopeless  endeavour  to  attract  people  to  a 
theatre  unless  they  can  be  first  brought  to  believe  that  they  will  never 
getintoit.  ^ 
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Nicholas  was  somewhat  ai  a  loss,  on  enltering  ihe  theatre  at  nigl)i, 
to  account  for  the  uniiaiial  perturhation  and  excitement  Tistble  in  the 
countenances  of  all  the  oompaaj,  but  lie  was  not  long  in  d<»ut>tasto  the 
cause,  for  before  he  could  make  any  inquiry  respecting  it  Mr.  Crum- 
mies approached,  and  in  an  agitated  tone  of  yoice,  informed  him  thit 
there  was  a  London  manager  in  the  boxes. 

^  It  s  the  phenomenon,  depend  upon  it.  Sir,"  said  Cmmmles,  dragging 
Nicholas  to  the  little  hole  in  the  curtain  that  he  might  look  through 
at  the  London  manager.  *^  I  hare  not  the  smallest  doubt  it's  tlie  fame 
el  ihb  phenomenon — ^that's  the  nan ;  him  in  the  gfeat-ooat  and  no 
nhirt-colbr.  She  riiall  have  ten  pound  a-week,  Johnson  ;  she  shall  not 
appear  en  the  London  boards  fat  a  lurtliing  less.  They  shant  engage 
her  either,  unless  thej  engage  Mrs.  Grunnnles  too— twenty  pound  a- 
week  for  the  pair  ;  or  111  tea  you  what,  I'll  throw  in  myself  and  the 
two  boys,  and  they  shall  have  the  famMy  for  thirty.  I  can't  say  fairer 
than  tlat.  They  must  take  us  all,  if  none  of  ns  wiU  go  withoiA  the 
others.  That's  the  way  some  of  the  London  people  do,  and  it  always 
answers.  Thirty  pound  a-week— 4ta  too  ciisap,  Johnon.  Ifs  datt 
4dieap.'' 

Nicholas  replied,  that  it  certunly  wis ;  and  Mr.  TineeKt  OmmmleB 
iaking  newal  huge  pinohes  of  sanff  to  eompoos  his  IssKngs,  hurried 
nwny  to  tell  Mrs.  Cmromles  that  fas  had  ^uite  settled  the  only  terms 
that  «oaU  be  aoeepted,  and  had  rssolvBd  aol  to  abate  oas  single 
fiuihing. 

VfhmL  eweryhoAjr  was  dressed  and  the  emftaia  went  «p,  ihs  exeite- 
Hisnt  ooeaskmad  by  the  peesencs  9i  the  London  mansger  nureased  a 
thonsandfold.  £?erybody  happeaed  to  know  that  the  Looden  manager 
had  oame  down  specially  to  witness  his  or  her  own  perfbnnanee,  and 
ail  were  in  a  flutter  of  anxiety  and  expedatton.  8ome  of  those  who 
were  not  on  tn  the  firrit  soene,  hwried  to  the  wii^  and  there  stntohed 
tliehr  necks  to  have  a  peep  at  him ;  others  stole  up  into  the  two  little 
privste  boxas  over  the  stage-doors,  aad  from  that  position  leoonnoitred 
the  London  maaager.  Onee  the  London  manager  was  seen  to  smil»— 
he  aniled  at  the  comie  countryman's  prctendii^  to  eatoh  a  bkie-bottk^ 
while  Mrs.  Crummies  was  making  her  matest  effect.  **  Tcry  good, 
my  fine  fiBllow/  said  Mr.  Ommmlea,  ahaking  his  fist  at  the  comic 
eovatrymaawhen  he  came  off,  ^  yon  leave  this  oosqNmy  next  flatoiday 

n^hf 

In  the  same  way,  everybody  who  waa  on  the  stage  beheld  no  audi- 
enoe  hut  one  individual ;  everybody  phtyed  to  the  London  manager. 
¥rhen  Mr.  Lenville  in  a  sudden  burst  of  passion  called  the  emperor  a 
mtacreant,  and  then  biting  his  glove,  said,  *'  But  I  mast  diss^bie, 
instead  of  looking  gloomily  at  ths  boards  and  so  waiting  toe  his  ca^ 
as  is  pn^er  in  snoh  eases,  he  kept  his  eya  fixed  upon  tlie  I^Bdoa 
maaager.  When  Miss  Bravassa  asng  her  song  at  her  lover,  vho 
aoeovding  to  eustom  atood  ready  to  shake  hands  wil^  her  betwaen  the 
verses,  th^  looked,  not  at  each  etiier  but  at  the  London  wMuff*' 
Mr.  Orammlea  died  point  blank  at  him ;  and  when  the  two  gaardi 
came  in  to  take  the  body  off  after  a  very  hard  deathi  it  was^sea  Is 
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opcD  its  ey€8  and  glance  at  the  London  manager.  At  length  the 
London  manager  was  discovered  to  be  asleep,  and  shortly  after  that  he 
woke  up  and  went  away,  wherenpon  all  the  company  fell  foul  of  the 
tmhappy  comic  countryman,  declaring  that  his  buffoonery  was  the  sole 
cause ;  and  Mr.  Ommmles  said,  that  he  bad  put  up  with  it  a  long 
tune,  but  that  he  really  eonldni  stand  it  any  longer,  and  therefore 
WMld  feel  obliged  by  bis  looking  out  for  another  engagement 

All  this  was  the  occasion  of  much  amusement  to  Nicholas,  whose 
<mlj  feeling  npsti  tbe  Mbject  was  one  of  nncere  satisfaciion  that  the 
grea;t  man  went  away  before  be  appeared.  He  went  through  bis 
part  in  the  two  last  pieces  as  briskly  as  be  could,  and  having  i^en 
veeetved  with  oinbounded  fervoiff  and  unprecedented  apj^aiise  so  aaki 
<lie  bills  for  next  day,  wbidi  bad  been  printed  an  boar  or  two  before 
— ^he  took  Smike's  arm  and  walked  home  to  bed. 

WHh  the  post  next  morning  came  a  letter  from  Newman  Moggs, 
ynerj  inkj,  "viery  sboit,  Tery  dvty,  wery  small,  and  "very  mysterious, 
'Dvgtng  Nidbolas  to  vetnm  to  London  instently ;  not  to  lose  an  instant; 
to  M  there  that  nigbt  if  possiUe. 

'*'  I  inU,"  aaad  Nidwlas.  ^  Heaven  knows  I  h&we  remained  hen  -te 
tfan  best,  and  sotely  against  my  own  will ;  but  even  now  I  raaf  have 
dalfied  too  kng.  What  can  bum  happened  ?  fimilce,  ray  good  fellow, 
here — take  my  purse.  Put  our  things  together,  and  pay  what  little 
ddrts  we  owe— qniflk,  and  we  shall  be  in  time  for  the  morning  coach. 
I  will  only  tell  them  that  we  are  going,  and  will  return  to  yon  inmn- 
^ntely." 

80  Mying,  be  took  bis  bat,  and  hutrying  away  to  the  lodgingp  of 
Mr.  OmmmieB,  applied  bis  band  to  the  knocker  with  anch  hearty 
good-will,  that  be  awakened  tbat  gentleman,  who  was  still  in  bed,  and 
cansed  Mr.  Bnlpb  the  pilot  to  take  his  morning's  pipe  very  nearly  ost 
of  his  moatb  in  tbe  extremity  of  bis  surprise. 

The  door  being  opened,  Nidiolas  ran  npHstairs  without  any  nexo- 
mony,  and  burstmg  into  tbe  darkened  sitting-room  on  tbe  -one  pair 
front,  fevnd  that  iSa  two  Master  CVummleses  bad  spmng  out  of  the 
solb-bedatead  and  were  putting  on  tbeir  clotbes  with  great  rapidity, 
mder  theimpression  tb«t  it  was  the  middle  «f  tbe  nigbt,  and  the  next 
boose  was  on  foe. 

Before  be  coidd  nndeoeive  them,  Mr.  Crummies  came  down  in  fa 
HawiH'gown  and  nigbtesp ;  and  to  him  Nicholas  briefly  explained  that 
circumstances  had  occurred  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  bira  to 
repMr  to  London  immediately. 

^  So  good  bye,~  said  Nkiiolas ;  ^  good  bye,  good  bye." 

He  was  balf-wi^  down  stairs  before  Mr.  Cmmmles  bad  sufficiently 
fooovered  has  sorprise  to  gasp  out  something  about  tbe  postern. 

**  i  can't  help  it,"  rejlied  NicholM.  ^  Set  whatever  I  may  bane 
«anied  this  week  against  them,  or  if  tbat  will  not  fepay  you,  aay  at 
onee  vHwt  wilL     Quic^,  quick." 

^  We'H  cry  ^nits  about  that,"  ntmrned  Orammles.     ^  But  can't 
bare  one  last  nigbt  mors  ?" 

^Not  an  bonr— ai0t  a  minnte,''  leplied  aCibboka,  impatieiitlT-, 
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'^  Won't  you  stop  to  say  something  to  Mrs.  Cmramles  ?"  asked  the 
manager,  following  him  do¥ni  to  the  door. 

"  I  couldn't  stop  if  it  were  to  prolong  my  life  a  score  of  years,** 
rejoined  Nichoks.  ''  Here,  take  my  hand,  and  with  it  my  hearty 
thanks. — ^Oh !  that  I  should  have  heen  fooling  here !" 

Accompanying  these  words  with  an  impatient  stamp  upon  the 
ground,  he  tore  himself  from  the  manager's  detaining  grasp,  and  darting 
rapidly  down  the  street  was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant. 

^^  Dear  me,  dear  me,"  said  Mr.  Crummies,  looking  wistfully  towards 
the  point  at  which  he  had  just  disappeared ;  ^^  if  he  only  acted  like 
that,  what  a  deal  of  money  he'd  draw !  He  should  have  kept  upon 
this  circuit ;  he'd  have  heen  very  useful  to  me.  But  he  don't  know 
what's  good  for  him.  He  is  an  impetuous  youth.  Young  men  are 
rash,  very  rash." 

Mr.  Crummies  being  in  a  moralizing  mood,  might  possibly  hare 
moralized  for  some  minutes  longer  if  he  had  not  mechanically  put  his 
hand  towards  his  waistcoat  pocKet,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  keep 
his  snuff.  The  absence  of  any  poeket  at  all  in  the  usual  direction, 
suddenly  recalled  to  his  recollection  the  fact  that  he  had  no  waistcoat 
on ;  and  this  leading  him  to  a  contemplation  of  the  extreme  scantiness 
of  his  attire,  he  shut  the  door  abruptly,  and  retired  up-stairs  with  great 
precipitation. 

Smike  had  made  good  speed  while  Nicholas  was  absent,  and  with 
his  help  everything  waa  soon  ready  for  their  departure.  They  scarcely 
stopped  to  take  a  morsel  of  breakfast,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
arrived  at  the  coach-office :  quite  out  of  breath  with  the  haste  they  had 
made  to  reach  it  in  time.  There  were  yet  a  few  minutes  to  spare,  so, 
having  secured  the  places,  Nicholas  hurried  into  a  slopseller's  hard  by, 
and  bought  Smike  a  great-coat.  It  would  have  been  rather  large  for 
a  substantial  yeoman,  but  the  shopman  averring  (and  with  considerable 
truth)  that  it  was  a  most  uncommon  fit,  Nicholas  would  have  purchased 
it  in  his  impatience  if  it  had  been  twice  the  size. 

As  they  hurried  up  to  the  coach,  which  was  now  in  the  open  street 
and  all  ready  for  starting,  Nicholas  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  find 
himself  suddenly  clutched  in  a  close  and  violent  embrace,  which  nearly 
took  him  off  his  legs ;  nor  was  his  amazement  at  all  lessened  by  hearing 
the  voice  of  Mr.  Crummies  exclaim  "  It  is  he — ^my  friend,  my  friend ! ' 
Bless  my  heart,"  cried  Nicholas,  struggling  in  the  manager's  arms, 

what  are  you  about  ?" 

The  manager  made  no  reply,  but  strained  him  to  his  breast  again, 
exclaiming  as  he  did  so,  "  Farewell,  my  noble,  my  lion-hearted  boy !" 

In  fact,  Mr.  Crummies,  who  could  never  lose  any  opportunity  for 
professional  display,  had  turned  out  for  the  express  purpose  of  talking 
a  public  farewell  of  Nicholas ;  and  to  render  it  the  more  imposing,  he 
was  now,  to  that  young  gentleman's  most  profound  annoyance,  inflicting 
upon  him  a  rapid  succession  of  stage  embraces,  which,  as  everybodf 
knows,  are  performed  by  the  embracer's  laying  his  or  her  chin  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  object  of  affection,  and  looking  over  it.  This  Vi. 
Crummies  did  in  the  highest  style  of  melo-drama,  pouring  forth  at  the 
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same  time  all  the  most  dismal  fonns  of  farewell  he  could  think  of,  out 
of  the  stock  pieces.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  the  elder  Master  Crummies 
was  going  through  a  similar  ceremony  with  Smike ;  while  Master  Percy 
Cmmmles,  with  a  very  little  second-hand  camlet  cloak,  worn  theatri- 
cally OYer  his  left  shoulder,  stood  by,  in  the  attitude  of  an  attendant 
officer,  waiting  to  convey  the  two  victims  to  the  scaffold. 

The  looker8H>n  laughed  very  heartily,  and  as  it  was  as  well  to  put 
a  good  face  upon  the  matter,  Nicholas  laughed  too  when  he  had 
SQoceeded  in  disengaging  himself;  and  rescuing  the  astonished  Smike, 
climbed  up  to  the  coach  roof  after  him,  and  kissed  his  hand  in  honour 
of  the  absent  Mrs.  Crummies  as  they  rolled  away. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


OP  RALPH  NICKLEBY  AND  NEWMAN  NOGOS,  AND  SOBfE  WISE  PRECAU- 
TIONS, THE  SUCCESS  OR  FAILURE  OF  WHICH  WILL  APPEAR  IN 
THE  SEQUEL. 

In  blissful  unconsciousness  that  his  nephew  was  hastening  at  the  utmost 
speed  of  four  good  horses  towards  his  sphere  of  action,  and  that  every 
passing  minute  diminished  the  distance  between  them,  Ralph  Nickleby 
sat  ihSt  morning  occupied  in  his  customary  avocations,  and  yet  unable 
to  prevent  his  thoughts  wandering  from  time  to  time  back  to  the 
interview  which  had  taken  place  between  himself  and  his  niece  on  the 
previous  day.  At  such  intervals,  after  a  few  moments  of  abstraction, 
Ralph  would  mutter  some  peevish  interjection,  and  apply  himself  with 
renewed  steadiness  of  purpose  to  the  led£[er  before  hun,  but.  again  and 
again  the  same  train  of  thought  came  back  despite  all  his  efforts  to 
prevent  it,  confusing  him  in  nis  calculations,  and  utterly  distracting 
his  attention  from  the  figures  over  which  he  bent.  At  length  Ralph 
laid  down  his  pen,  and  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  as  though  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  .allow  the  obtrusive  current  of  reflection  to 
take  its  own  course,  and,  by  giving  it  full  scope,  to  rid  himself  of  it 
effectually. 

*'  I  an>~not  a  man  to  be  moved  by  a  pretty  face,"  muttered  Ralph 
sternly.  ^^  There  is  a  grinning  skull  beneath  it,  and  men  like  me  who 
look  and  work  below  the  surface  see  that,  and  not  its  delicate  covering* 
And  yet  I  almost  like  the  girl,  or  should  if  she  had  been  less  proudly 
and  squeamishly  brought  up.  If  the  boy  were  drowned  or  hanged, 
and  the  mother  dead,  this  house  should  be  her  home.  I  wish  they  were, 
with  all  my  soul." 

Notvnthstanding  the  deadly  hatred  which  Ralph  felt  towards 
Nicholas,  and  ■  the  bitter  contempt  with  which  he  sneered  at  poor 
Mrs.  Nickleby — ^notwithstanding  the  baseness  with  which  he  had 
behaved,  and  was  then  behaving,  and  would  behave  again  if  his  interest 
prompted  him,  towards  Kate  herself--still  there  was,  strange  though 
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il  ma^  stra,  aomedinig  Tiiiiniiiiiiin|^  akt  •nen  geoUe  in  bis  thoagbii  ai 
that  moittcsii:  Efo  thonglit  af  what  fam  boine  nnghi  be  if  Kate  weie 
then  ;  he  pbced  her  in  the  enptj  chair,  looked  upon  her,  heavd  her 
speak  ;  be  felt  again  upon  his  ann  the  gentle  prcsBure  of  the  irem- 
Ming  hand ;  he  strewed  his  eostljT  vooms  with  the  hundred  nknt 
tokens  of  feminine  pBcaence  and  oceopatioB ;  he  same  bade  again  to 
the  cold  fiveside  and  the  silent  dnarjr  splendour ;  and  in  thai  one 
gKmpse  of  a  better  nature^  bom  as  it  was  in  selfidi  thoughts,  the  rich 
man  fek  bimsdf  firiendless,  childless,  and  alone.  Geld,  for  the  instant, 
loot  its  lustre  in  his  eyes,  for  tfaera  were  oounilesB  treasures  oi  the 
heart  which  it  could  neTsr  purchase. 

A  very  slight  circumstance  was  sufficient  to  banish  such  reflections 
from  the  mind  of  such  a  man.  As  Ralph  looked  vacantly  out  across 
the  yard  towards  the  window  of  the  other  office,  he  became  suddenly 
aware  of  the  earnest  observation  of  Newman  Noggs,  who,  with  his  red 
nose  almost  touching  the  glass,  fei^ed  to  be  mending  a  pen  with  a 
rusty  fragment  of  a  knife,  but  was  m  reality  staring  at  his  employer 
with  a  Gountenanoe  of  tlie  closest  and  mosi  eager  scrutiny. 

Ralph  exchanged  his  dreamy  posture  for  his  accustomed  business 
attitude:  the  face  of  Newman  disappeared,  and  the  train  of  tliought 
took  to  flight,  all  simultaneously  and  in  an  instant. 

After  a  few  minutes,  Rslph  rang  his  bell.  Newnnn  answsrel  tfte 
summons,  and  Ralph  raised  his  eyes  stealthily  to  his  faoe,  an  if  ha 
almost  feared-  to  read  there,  a  knowledge  of  his  reeei^  thoughts . 

There  was  not  the  smallest  speenlation,  however,  in  the  connlsHDoa 
of  Newman  N<Mm.  If  it  be  possible  to  hnagkie  a  man,  with  iw9  eyes 
in  his  head,  and  both  wide  open,  looking  in  no  direction  whaterer,  and 
seeing  nothing,  Newman  appeared  to  be  that  man  while  Ralph 
Nickleby  regarded  him. 

**  How  now  ?"  growled  Ralph. 

*^  Oh  y  said  Newman,  thfowing  some  iniidligenoe  into  his  eyes  sll  at 
once,  and  dropping  them  on  his  master,  *^  I  thought  ywx  rang."  With 
which  laconic  remark  Newman  turned  rooad  and  hobbled  away. 

''  Stop  I"  said  Ralph. 

Newman  stopped ;  not  at  all  disoonoerted. 

*♦  I  did  ring. 

*'  I  knew  you  did." 

^Tben  why  do  yon  offiartogOPifyow know  that?" 

*^  I  tliought  you  rang  to  say  yon  didn't  ring,"  replied  Newnsn. 
«*  You  often  do." 

**  How  dare  you  pry,  and  peer,  and  stare  at  me,  sinah  ?"  demanded 
Ralph. 

^  Stare !"  cried  Newman,  ^  at  ^o»/  Ha,  ha !"  whiofa  was  all  ths 
explanation  Newman  deigned  to  offer. 

'«  Be  careful,  sir,"  said  Ralph,  looking  sleadify  at  him.  «<  Let  me 
have  no  drunken  fooling  here.     Do  yon  see  this  parodL  ?" 

•*  It's  big  enough,"  xejonoied  Newman. 

«'  Carry  it  into  the  City ;  to  Cross,  in  Broai  Street)  and  Isave  it 
there    quick.    Do  yon  hear  V* 
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Ndwnuuir  gwv  s  ioggsd  kind  of  nod  tosxprnran  affirmative  raply; 
and,  leaYuis  the  room  for  a  few  acconda,  xetiuned  with  his  hat.  Hapring 
made  Tariona  ineffectiTe  atlempta  to  fit  the  parod  (which  waa  aone' 
two  feet  square)  into  the  erown  ihcRof,  Newman  took  it  under  kiaann^ 
aad  after  putting  on  bia  iingerleaa  gloToa  with  gnut  precision  and. 
nicetf  ,  keepittg  his  ejcs  fixed  upon  Mr.  Balph  Niekieby  ali  the  time^ 
he  adjnated  his  hat  upon  Lia  head  with  aa  mvoh  care,  seal  or  pr&- 
tnide<^  aa  if  it  were  a  bran-new  one  of  the  meat  ezpcmsiTe  quality,  and 
at  last  departed  on  his  eirand. 

He  executed  hia  commiasioii  with  greai  promptitade  and  despotehy 
only  caUinff  at  one  pnblic-house  for  half  a  minute^  and  even  that  might 
be  said  to  be  in  his  waj^  lor  he  went  in  at  one  door  and  came  out  at 
the  other ;  but  as  he  returned  and  had  got  so  far  homewards  aa  the: 
Strand,  Newman  began  to-  loiter  with  the  unoertain  air  of  a  man  wb» 
has  not  quite  made  up  his  mind  whether  to  halt  or  go  straight  forwards. 
After  a  very  short  consideration,  the  former  inclination  prevailed^  and 
making  towards  the  point  he  had  bad  in  hia  mind,  Newman  knocked  t^ 
modest  donble^knock,  or  rather  a  nervous,  single  one,  at  Misa  La 
Cieevy'a  door. 

It  was  opened  by  a  etrangipi:  onmmt,  on  whom  the  odd  figure  of  the 
visiter  did  not  appear  to  make  the  moat  favourable  impression 
possible,  inasmuch  as  ibe  no  aocmer  saw  him  tlien  slie  very  nearly 
dosed  ity  and  placing  herself  in  the  narrow  gap,  inqubed  what  hie 
wanted.  But  Newman  merely  uttering  the  moaosyllahle  ^  Noggs,*^  aa 
if  it  were,  aome  cabalistic  word,  ai  aound  of  which  bolts  would  fly 
back  and  doors  open,  pushed  briskly  past  and  gained  the  door  of 
Bliss  La  Creevy's  sitting-room,  before  the  aotonished  servant  could 
ofier  any  opposition. 

**  Walk  m  if  you  pleaaev^  said  Miss  La  Greevy  in  reply  to  the  sound 
of  Newman's  knuckles;  and  in  he  walked  acoordingly. 

** Bless  us!"  cried  Mies  La  Greevyy  startmg  aa  Newman  bolted 
m ;  ^  what  did  you  want^  Birt" 

^  Tou  have  forgotten  me^"  said  Newman,  with  an  inclination  of  the 
head*  ^  I  wonder  at  that*  That  nobody  should  remember  ne.  who 
koew  me  in  other  day%  is^  natural  enough  ;  but  tliere  are  few  people 
vho,  seeing  me  onoe^  forget  me  noio.*  He  glanced,  as  he  sp^e^  at 
his  diabby  clothes  and  paralytia  limby  and  slightly  shook  his  head* 

^  I  did  fozget  you,  I  dedaie^"  said  Miss  La  Creevy,  rising  to  reeiuve 
Newman^  who  met  her  half-way,  *^  and  I  am  ashamed  of  mys<^f  for 
doing  so;  <br  you  are  a  kind,  good  creature,  Mr.  Nuggs.  ^t  down 
and  tell  me  all  about  Miss  Niekieby.  Poor  dear  thing  1  I  haven't  seen 
her  fur  this  many  a  week." 

""  How's  that  ?"  asked  Newrnaa 

*"  Why,  the  truth  ia^  Mr.  Nogge,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy,  ^  that  I 
have  been  out  on  a  visit — ^tlie  first  vtait  I  have  made  for  fifteen  years.** 

^^  That  is  a  long  time,"  said.  Newman,  sadly. 

*'  So  it  is  a  Vi-ry  long  time-  to  look  back  upon  in  years,  tliough, 
flomehow  or  other,  thank  Heaven,  the  solitary  days  roll  away  peace- 
fully and  happily  enough/'  replied  the  miniature  painter*    ^  I  have  a 
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brother,  Mr.  Noggs — ^the  only  relation  I  have — and  all  that  time  I 
never  saw  him  once.  Not  that  we  ever  quarrelled,  but  he  was  apprenticed 
down  in  the  country,  and  he  got  married  there,  and  new  ties  and 
affections  springing  up  about  him,  he  for?ot  a  poor  little  woman  Uke 
me,  as  it  was  very  reasonable  he  should,  you  know.  Don* t  suppose 
that  I  complain  about  that,  because  I  always  said  to  myself,  '  It  is 
very  natund ;  poor  dear  John  is  making  his  way  in  the  world,  and 
has  a  wife  to  tell  his  cares  and  troubles  to,  and  children  now  to  play 
about  him,  so  God  bless  him  and  them,  and  send  we  may  all  meet 
together  one  day  where  we  shall  part  no  more.'  But  what  do  you 
thmk,  Mr.  Nogss,"  said  the  miniature  painter,  brightening  up  and 
clapping  her  hands,  '^  of  that  very  same  brother,  coming  up  to  London 
at  last,  and  never  resting  till  he  found  me  out ;  what  do  you  think  of 
his  coming  here  and  sitting  down  in  that  very  chair,  and  crying  like  a 
child  because  he  was  so  glad  to  see  roe— what  do  you  think  of  his 
insisting  on  taking  me  down  all  the  way  into  the  country  to  his  own 
house  (quite  a  sumptuous  place,  Mr.  Noggs,  with  a  large  garden  and 
I  don't  know  how  many  fields,  and  a  roan  in  livery  waiting  at  table, 
and  cows  and  horses  and  pigs  and  I  don't  know  what  brides),  and 
making  roe  stay  a  whole  month,  and  pressing  me  to  stop  there  SU  my 
lif&— yes,  all  my  life— and  so  did  his  wife,  and  so  did  the  children — 
and  there  were  four  of  them,  and  one,  the  eldest  girl  of  all,  they — they 
had  named  her  after  me  eight  good  years  before,  they  had  indeed.  I 
never  was  so  happy;  in  all  my  hfe  I  never  was !"  The  worthy  soul 
hid  her  face  in  her  handkerchief,  and  sobbed  aloud ;  for  it  was  the 
first  opportunity  she  had  had  of  unburdening  her  heart,  and  it  would 
have  its  way. 

*^  But  bless  my  life,"  said  Miss  Ia  Creevy,  wiping  her  eyes  after  a 
short .  pause,  and  cramming  her  handkerchief  mto  her  pocket  with 
great  bustle  and  despatch ;  ^'  what  a  foolish  creature  I  must  seem  to 
you,  Mr.  Noggs !  I  shouldn't  have  said  anything  about  it,  only  I 
wanted  to  explain  to  you  how  it  was  I  hadn't  seen  Miss  Nickleby." 

*'  Have  you  seen  the  old  lady  ?"  asked  Newman. 

"  Yon  mean  Mrs.  Nickleby  ?"  said  Miss  La  Creevy.  "  Then  I  tell 
you  what,  Mr.  Noggs,  if  you  want  to  keep  in  the  good  books  in  that 
quarter,  you  had  better  not  call  her  the  old  lady  any  more,  for  I  suspect 
she  wouldn't  be  best  pleased  to  hear  you.  Yes^  I  went  there  the  night 
before  last,  but  she  was  quite  on  the  high  ropes  about  something,  and 
was  so  grand  and  mysterious,  that  I  couldn't  make  anything  of  her ; 
so,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  be  grand  too,  and 
came  away  in  state.  I  thought  she  would  have  come  round  again 
before  this,  but  she  hasn't  been  here." 

"  About  Miss  Nickleby —  "  said  Newman. 

**  Why  she  was  here  twice  while  I  was  away,"  returned  Miss  La 
Creevy.  *'  I  was  afraid  she  mightn't  like  to  have  me  calling  on  her 
among  those  great  folks  in  what's-its-name  Place,  so  I  thought  I'd  vidi 
a  day  or  two,  and  if  I  didn't  see  her,  write." 

*^  Ah  i"  exclaimed  Newman,  cracking  his  fingers. 
«    ^^  However,  I  want  to  hear  all  the  news  about  them  from  you,"  said 
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Mm  La  GreoTy.  *^  How  is  the  eld  rough  and  tough  ndonater  of 
Golden  Square?  Well,  of  oourao;  such  people  always  are.  I  don't 
mean  how  is  he  in  health,  but  how  is  he  going  on ;  how  is  he  braving 
himself?- 

'^  Damn  him !"  cried  Newman,  dashmg  his  cherished  hat  on  the 
floor;  ** like  a  &lse  hound." 

^  QraciouSy  Mr.  Noggs,  you  quite  terrify  me !"  exclaimed  Miss  La 
Creery,  turning  pale, 

*^  I  should  have  spoilt  his  features  yesterday  afternoon  if  I  could 
hare  afforded  it,"  said  Newman,  moving  restlessly  about,  and  shaking 
his  fist  at  a  porhrait  of  Mr.  Canning  over  the  mantel-piece.  ^^  I  was 
very  near  it.  I  was  obliged  to  put  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  and  keep 
'em  there  very  tight.  I  shall  do  it  some  day  in  that  little  back-parlour, 
I  know  I  shsdl.  I  should  have  done  it  before  now,  if  I  hadn't  been 
afiraid  of  making  bad  worse.  I  shall  double-lock  myself  in  with  him 
and  have  it  out  before  I  die,  I'm  quite  certain  of  it." 

**  I  shall  scream  if  you  don't  compose  yourself,  Mr.  Noggs,"  said 
Hiss  La  Greevy ;  ^'  I'm  sure  I  shan't  be  able  to  help  it." 

'*  Never  mind,"  rejoined  Newman,  darting  violently  to  and  fro. 
**  He's  coming  up  to-night :  I  wrote  to  tell  him.  He  little  thinks  I 
know;  he  little  thinks  I  care.  Cunning  scoundrel!  he  don't  think 
that.  Not  he,  not  he.  Never  mind,  I'D  thwart  him—/,  Newman 
NMQgs.     Ho,  ho,  the  rascal !" 

Laahinff  himself  up  to  an  extravagant  pitch  of  fury,  Newman 
Noggs  jerked  himself  about  the  room  with  the  most  eccentric  motion 
everbeheld  in  a  human  being :  now  sparring  at  the  little  miniatures 
on  the  wall,  and  now  giving  himself  violent  thumps  on  the  head,  as  if 
to  heighten  the  delusion,  until  he  sank  down  in  his  former  seat  quite 
breathless  and  exhausted. 

''  There,"  said  Newman,  picking  up  his  hat ;  ^'  that's  done  me  good.. 
Now  I'm  better,  and  I'U  teU  you  all  about  it." 

It  took  some  little  time  to  reassure  Miss  La  Creevy,  who  had  beeui 
almost  frightened  out  of  her  senses  by  this  remarkable  demonstration ; 
hat  that  aone,  Newman  faithfully  related  all  that  had  passed  in  thiD 
interview  between  Kate  and  her  uncle,  prefacing  his  narrative  with  a 
statement  of  his  previous  suspicions  on  the  subject,  and  his  reasons  for 
formii^  them ;  and  concluding  with  a  communication  of  the  step  he 
had  taken  in  secretly  writing  to  Nicholas. 

Though  little  Miss  La  Creevy 's  indignation  was  not  so  singularly 
display^  as  Newman's,  it  was  scarcely  inferior  in  violence  and  intensity. 
Indeed  if  Ralph  Nickleby  had  happened  to  make  his  appearance  in  the 
room  at  that  moment,  there  is  some  doubt  whether  he  would  not  have 
found  Miss  La  Creevy  a  more  dang^us  opponent  than  even  Newman 
Noggs  himself. 

*^^k)d  forgive  me  for  saying  so,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy,  as  a  wind-up 
to  slQ  her  expressions  of  anger,  **  but  I  really  feel  as  if  I  could  stick  this 
ixito  him  with  pleasure." 

It  was  not  a  very  awfal  weapon  that  Miss  La  Creevy  held,  it  being 
in  fact  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  black-lead  pencil ;  but  discovering 
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har  mitlalte,  ik»  Ktlle  pavtralt  pointer  ezobai^ed  ii  Ibr  a  maiWiog  rf 
peMrl  fruit  knilb^  wlm^witb,  in  jutoef  of  her  Sesperale  Ihoog^tai  Ao 
wni»  %  hmm  a*  Bh«  flpoke,  winch  would  hare  setreelj  ^Sataned  Ihe 
cnunb  of  a  nalf-quaitera  loaf. 

^^She  won't  slop  wheie  ahe  ia^  after  to-nkiit,''  aaid  Newman. 
''  That's  a  oomfort." 

^^  Stop  r  orfad  M 188  La  Chreerj,  ^  she  should  have  left  tiiere,  weeks 
ngo." 

— '^  If  wa  had  known  of  this,"  n^oined  Newman.  **  Bat  we  £dn  t. 
Nohady  eonld  property  interlsw  bat  her  mother  or  brother.  The 
mother's  wsnk  ■  poor  ttimg— weak.  The  dear  young  man  wfll  be  here 
ta-mght.** 

^  Heart  aliiel''  eried  Miss  La  Oreevy.  ^*He  will  do  something 
despeiale,  Mr.  N^gs,  if  you  tell  him  all  at  onee." 

JTewmaa  left  offrubbing  hie  hands,  and  assumed  a  thoughtful  look, 

'«  Depend  upon  it,"  said  Miss  La  CreeTy,  earnestly,  ^*  if  you  are  not 
very^eareAiI  in  breaking  out  the  truth  to  him,  he  will  do  some  Tiolence 
upon  his  uncle  or  eno  of  these  men  that  will  bring  some  terrible  eab- 
mityTupon  his  own  head,  and  grief  and  sorrow  to  us  all."^ 

**  I  ne^er  thought  of  that,"  rejoined  Newman,  his  couotenanee  faHing 
more  and  more.  **  I  oame  to  ask  you  to  receive  his  sister  in  case  he 
hvooght  her  here^  but " 

^^  But  this  is  a  matter  of  much  greater  importaaee,*'  intem|pted 
Miss  La  Creefy ;  *^  tha^,  ^'ou  might  have  been  sure  of  before  you  came, 
bnt  the  Old  of  this,  nobody  ean  foresee,  unless  you  toe  very  guarded  and 
earsful." 

**  What  «m  I  do  r*  cried  Newman,  scratching  his  head  witii  an  air 
of  great  vezati<m  and  perplexity.  *'  If  he  was  to  talk  of  pistolling  'em 
all,  I  should  be  obliged  to  say,  ^  Certainly — serve  'em  right.' " 

Miss  La  Oreevy  could  not  suppress  a  small  shriek  on  hearing  this, 
and  instantly  set  about  extorting  a  solemn  pledge  from  Newman  that 
ho  would  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  pacify  tiie  wrath  of  Nicholas; 
which,  after  some  demur,  was  conceded.  They  then  consulted  together 
on  the  safest  and  surest  mode  of  communicating  to  him  the  eircam- 
stanoes  which  had  rendered  his  presence  necessary. 

**•  He  must  have  time  to  cool  before  he  can  possibly  do  any  thims" 
said  Miss  La  Greevy.  ^*  That  is  of  the  greatest  ooasequenoe.  He 
must  not  be  told  uutil  late  at  night." 

^*  But  hell  bo  in  town  between  six  and  seven  this  evening^"  replied 
Newman.     *^  I  can't  keep  it  from  him  when  he  asks  me." 

^^  Then  you  must  go  out,  Mr.  Noggs,"  said  Miss  La  Greevy.  **  Tea 
ean  easily  have  been  kept  away  by  business,  and  must  not  return  till 
nearly  midnight." 

*^  Then  he'll  come  straight  here,"  retorted  Newman. 

^^  So  I  suppose,"  obsBTved  Miss  La  Greevy ;  **  but  l>o  won't  find  loe 
at  home,  for  I'll  go  straight  to^the  Gity  the  instant  you  leavo  me,  roakt 
up  matters  with  Mrs.  Nickleby,  and  take  her  away  to  the  theatre,  flO 
that  he  may  not  even  know  where  his  sister  lives." 

Upon  further  diacu8Bion,  this  appeared  the  aafeat  and  ntost  ftssiMs 


1»QMadkig  thai  ooold  poflgibly  be  adopted.  Tkenfove  il 
iaaUf  dcitonniimd  ikai  matten  aboiild  be  ae  anraaged,  and  NewanB, 
after- Kaleniwg  to  many  sapplemeBtarj  caattooe  and  enlraataea,  took  bk 
ieane  el  Miaa  La  Cieevy  and  trudged  baok  to  Ckdden  Sqnaie;  rami- 
Bating  ae  he  went  upon  a  Taat  nunmr  of  poeeibilitiea  and  impoeeibilitiae 
vbkh  orowded  npoii  hia  bzain,  and  avoae  oat  of  the  oonTeraatioB  that 
had  jnat  tttrmmated. 


CHAPTER  XXXIT/ 
•aiiTiifo  cnnsFLT  to  bomb  rbharkablb  cfONrvRSATiOiV,  AND  eoioi 

RBMARKABLB  PROOBBBINGS  TO   WHICH   IT  aiTEB   BISB. 

**  liOKBON  at  b»t  i**  oiied  Niohblaay  thiowing  baok  hk  mat-ooat 
and  reoBBig  Smike  from  a  long  nap.  **  It  eeenM  to  me  aa  thongh  wm 
•heoM  ne^ver  reaeh  it." 

^  And  yet  you  came  along  at  a  tidy  pace  too,"  obeenred  the  coach- 
BHn,  lo^Hig  over  hk  ehoulder  at  Nkholae  with  no  Tery  pleaaant 
expremion  of  oonntenanoe. 

^  Ay,  I  know  that,"  wae  the  reply ;  ^*  but  I  haye  been  rery  anxiona 
te  be  at  my  journey's  end,  and  that  makes  the  way  seem  long." 

^^  Well,"  remarked  the  coachman,  ''  if  the  way  seemed  long  with 
toeh  cattle  ae  you've  sat  behind,  you  mutt  have  been  most  uncommon 
anxMNie  ;*  and  so  saying,  he  let  out  hk  whip-lash  and  touched  up  a 
little  boy  on  the  calTee  of  hk  lege  by  way  of  emphasis. 

They  rattled  on  through  the  noisy,  ba8tlin|;,  crowded  streets  of 
Londeii,  now  displaying  long  double  rows  of  brightly-burning  hkmpai, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  the  chemists'  glaring  lights,  and  illuminated 
besides  with  the  brillmnt  flood  that  streamed  irom  the  windows  of.  the 
•hope^  where  sparkling  jewellery,  silks  and  yelvets  of  the  richest  colours, 
the  most  inyiting  delicacies,  and  most  sumptuous  articles  of  luxurioua 
emament,  succeeded  each  other  in  rich  and  glittering  profusion. 
Streams  of  people  appanmtly  without  end  poured  on  and  on,  jostling 
caeh  ether  in  the  crowd  and  hurrying  forward,  scarcely  seeming  to 
netiee  the  riches  that  surrounded  them  on  OTery  side;  whUe  yehicles  of 
all  shapes  and  makes,  mingled  up  together  in  one  moving  mass  like 
mnninfr  water,  lent  their  ceaseless  roar  to  swell  the  noise  and  tumult. 

Ae  they  dashed  by  the  quickly-changing  and  ever-varying  objects, 
it  was  enrious  to  obeerve  in  what  a  strange  proceesion  they  passed 
hefore  the  eye.  Emporiums  of  splendid  dresses,  the  materiak  brought 
frsm  every  quarter  of  the  world ;  tempting  stores  of  every  thing  to 
stimulate  and  pamper  the  sated  appetite  and  give  new  relish  to  tlie 
oiUrepeated  feast ;  vessels  of  burnished  gold  and  wlver,  wrought  into 
every  exqnisite  form  of  vase,  and  dkh,  and  goblet;  guns,  swords 
pat<^  and  patent  engines  of  destruction ;  acrawe  and  irons  for  the 
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erooked,  clothes  for  the  newty-horn,  dram  for  the  rick^  ooffins  for  the 
dead,  and  churchyards  for  the  hnried — a!u  these  jumbled  each  with  the 
other  and  flocking  side  by  side,  seemed  to  flit  by  in  motley  dance  .like 
the  fantastic  groups  of  the  old  Dutch  painter,  and  with  the  same  stem 
moral  for  the  unheeding  restless  crowd. 

Nor  were  there  wanting  objects  in  the  crowd  itself  to  give  new 
point  and  purpose  to  the  shifting  scene.  The  rags  of  the  squalid 
ballad-singer  fluttered  in  the  rich  light  that  showed  the  goldsmith's 
treasures,  pale  and  pinched-up  &oes  hovered  about  the  windows  where 
was  tempting  food,  hungry  eyes  wandered  over  the  profusion  guarded 
by  one  thin  sheet  of  brittle  glass— «n  iron  wall  to  them ;  hau-naked 
shiyering  figures  stopped  to  gaxe  at  Chinese  shawls  and  golden  stufls 
of  India.  There  was  a  chrirtenmg  party  at  the  largest  coffin-maker's, 
and  a  funeral  hatchment  had  stopped  some  great  improvements  in  the 
bravest  mansion.  Life  and  death  went  hand  in  hand;  wealth  and 
poverty  stood  side  by  side ;  repletion  and  starvation  laid  them  down 
together. 

But  it  was  London ;  and  the  old  country  lady  inside,  who  had  put 
her  head  out  of  the  coach-window  a  mile  or  two  this  side  Kingston, 
and  cried  out  to  the  driver  that  she  was  sure  he  must  have  passed  it 
and  forgotten  to  set  her  down,  was  satisfied  at  last. 

Nicholas  engaged  beds  for  himself  and  Smike  at  the  inn  where  the 
coach  stopped,  and  repaired,  without  the  delay  of  another  moment,  to 
the  lodgings  of  Newman  Nogffs ;  for  his  anxiety  and  impatience  had 
increased  with  every  8uccee<&ng  minute,  and  were  almoet  beyond 
oontroul. 

There  was  a  fire  in  Newman's  garret,  and  a  candle  had  been  left 
burning ;  the  floor  was  cleanly  swept,  the  room  was  as  comfortably 
arranged  as  such  a  room  could  be,  and  meat  and  drink  were  placed  in 
order  upon  the  table.  Every  thing  bespoke  the  aflectionate  care  and 
attention  of  Newman  Noges,  but  Newman  himself  was  not  there. 

*'  Do  you  know  what  tune  he  will  be  home  ?"  inquired  Nicholas, 
tapping  at  the  door  of  Newman's  front  neighbour. 

*^  Ah,  Mr.  Johnson !"  said  Growl,  presenting  himself.  ^^  Weloome^ 
Sir.—- How  well  you're  looking !     I  never  could  have  believed 

^^  Pardon  roe,"  interposed  Nicholas.  ^'My  question — I  am  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  know." 

^'  Why,  he  has  a  troublesome  affair  of  business,"  replied  Growl, 
**  and  will  not  be  home  before  twelve  o'clock.  He  was  very  unwilling^ 
to  go,  I  can  tell  you,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  However,  he  left 
word  that  you  were  to  make  your^lf  comfortable  till  he  came  back, 
and  that  I  was  to  entertain  you,  which  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do." 

In  proof  of  his  extreme  readiness  to  exert  himself  for  the  general 
entertainment,  Mr.  Growl  drew  a  chair  to  the  table  as  he  spoke,  and 
helping  himself  plentifully  to  the  cold  meat,  invited  Nicholas  and 
Smike  to  follow  his  example. 

Disappointed  and  uneasy,  Nicholas  could  touch  no  food,  so,  after  he 
had  seen  Smike  comfortably  eetablished  at  the  table,  he  walked  out 
(despite  a  great  many  dissuasions  uttered  by  Mr.  Growl  with  hk 
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mouth  full),  and  left  Smike  to  detain  Newman  in  case  he  returned 
first. 

As  Miss  La  Oreery  had  anticipated,  Nicholas  betook  himself 
straight  to  her  house.  Finding  her  from  home,  he  debated  within 
himself  for  some  time  whether  he  should  go  to  his  mother's  residence 
and  80  compromise  her  with  Ralph  Nickleby.  Fully  persuaded,  how- 
ever, that  Newman  would  not  have  solicited  him  to  return  unless  there 
was  some  strong  reason  which  required  his  presence  at  home,  he  re- 
sdved  to  go  there,  and  hastened  eastwards  with  all  speed. 

Mrs.  Nickleb^r  would  not  be  at  home,  the  girl  said,  until  past 
twelve,  or  later.  She  believed  Miss  Nickleby  was  well,  but  she  didn't 
live  ai  home  now,  nor  did  she  come  home  except  very  seldom.  She 
couldn't  Bay  where  she  was  stopping,  but  it  was  not  at  Madame  Man- 
talioi's — she  was  sure  of  that. 

With  his  heart  beating  violently,  and  apprehending  he  knew  not 
what  disaster,  Nicholas  returned  to  where  he  had  left  Smike.  New- 
man had  not  been  home.  He  wouldn't  be,  till  twelve  o'clock ;  there 
was  no  chance  of  it.  Was  there  no  possibility  of  sending  to  fetch  him 
if  it  were  only  for  an  instant,  or  forwarding^  to  him  one  line  of  writing  to 
which  he  might  return  a  verbal  reply  ?  That  was  quite  impracticable. 
He  was  not  at  Golden  Square,  and  probably  had  been  sent  to  execute 
some  commission  at  a  distance. 

Nicholas  tried  to  remain  quietly  where  he  was,  but  he  felt  so  nervous 
and  excited  that  he  could  not  sit  still.  He  seemed  to  be  losing  time 
miless  he  was  moving.  It  was  an  absurd  fancy,  he  knew,  but  he  was 
wholly  unable  to  resist  it.  So,  he  took  up  his  hat  and  rambled  out 
again. 

He  strolled  westward  this  time,  pacing  the  long  streets  with  hurried 
isotsteps,  and  agitated  by  a  thousand  misgivings  and  apprehensions 
which  he  could  not  overcome.  He  passed  into  Hyde  Park,  now  silent 
snd  deserted,  and  increased  his  rate  of  walking  as  if  in  the  hope  of 
Waving  his  thoughts  behind.  They  crowded  upon  him  more  thickly, 
however,  now  there  were  no  passing  objects  to  attract  his  attention ; 
and  the  one  idea  was  always  uppermost,  that  some  stroke  of  ill- 
fortune  must  have  occurred  so  calamitous  in  its  nature  that  all  were 
fearfid  of  disclosing  it  to  him.  The  old  question  arose  again  and  again 
— ^What  could  it  be  ?  Nicholas  walked  tUl  he  was  weary,  but  was  not 
one  bit  the  wiser;  and  indeed  he  came  out  of  the  Park  at  last  a  great 
deal  more  confused  and  perplexed  than  when  he  went  in. 

He  had  taken  scarcely  any  thing  to  eat  or  drink  since  early  in  the 
morning,  and  felt  quite  worn  out  and  exhausted.  As  he  returned 
languidly  towards  the  point  from  which  he  had  started,  along  one  of 
the  thoroughfares  which  lie  between  Park  Lane  and  Bond  Street,  he 
passed  a  handsome  hotel,  before  which  he  stopped  mechanically. 

^  An  expensive  place,  I  dare  say,"  thought  Nicholas ;  ^'  but  a  pint 
of  vrine  and  a  biscuit  are  no  great  debauch  wherever  they  are  had. 
And  yet  I  don't  know." 

^  He  walked  on  a  few  steps,  but  looking  wistfully  down  the  long 
▼ista  of  gas-lamps  before  him,  and  thinking  how  long  it  would  take 
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Id  wmck  tlM  €Dd  of  it— aad  being  besides  in  thai  kind  of  nood  m 
which  a  man  Is  most  disposed  to  peld  to  his  first  impulse — and  beM, 
besidesi  strongly  attracted  to  tbB  hotel,  in  part  by  onriosityf  and  m 
Ipart  by  some  odd  mixture  of  feelings  which  he  would  have  been 
troubled  to  define— Nicholas  turned  back  aeain,  and  walked  into  the 

It  was  Tery  handsomely  fnmislied.  The  walls  were  omameniad  with 
the  ohoioest  specimens  of  French  paper,  enridied  with  a  gilded  oomioeof 
elegant  design.  The  floor  was  oov«red  with  a  rich  carpet ;  and  two 
superb  mirrors,  one  above  the  chimney-piece  and  one  at  the  oj^Msite 
end  of  the  room  reaching  firom  floor  to  eeilinff,  multiplied  the  other 
beauties  and  added  new  ones  of  their  own  to  ennaaoe  the  general  effect 
There  was  a  rather  nmsy  party  of  four  gentlemen  in  a  box  by  the 
fire-place,  and  only  two  other  persons  present— both  elderly  gentlenien, 
and  botli  alone. 

Obserying  all  this  in  the  first  oomprehensive  glance  with  which  a 
stanger  surreys  a  place  that  is  new  to  him,  Nicholas  sat  himself  down 
m  the  box  next  to  the  noisy  party,  with  his  back  towards  them,  and 
postponing  his  order  for  a  pint  of  claret  until  such  time  as  the  waiter 
and  one  of  the  elderly  gentlemen  should  have  settled  a  disputed  qiies- 
tiott  relatiTe  to  the  price  of  an  item  in  the  bill  of  fure,  took  up  a  news- 
paper and  began  to  read. 

He  had  not  read  tweirty  lines,  and  was  m  tmth  half-donn|^  when  he 
was  startled  by  the  moition  of  his  sister's  name.  *^  Little  Kate 
Nickleby"  were  the  words  that  caught  his  ear.  He  raised  his  httd 
in  amanement,  and  as  he  did  so,  saw  by  the  reflection  in  the  opposite 
glass,  that  two  of  the  party  behind  him  had  risen  and  were  standing 
before  the  fire.  ^'  It  must  have  come  firom  one  of  them,"  thought 
Nicholas.  He  waited  to  hear  more  with  a  countenance  of  some  indig- 
nation, for  the  tone  of  speech  had  been  anything  but  respectful,  aad 
the  appearance  of  the  individual  whom  he  presumed  to  haTO  been  the 
speaker  was  coarse  and  swaggering. 

This  person — so  Nicholas  observed  in  the  same  glance  at  the  mirror 
which  had  enabled  him  to  see  his  fiu)e — ^was  standing  with  his  back  to 
the  fire  conversing  with  a  younger  man,  who  stood  with  his  bade  to 
the  company,  wore  his  hat,  and  was  adjusting  his  shirt  ooUar  by  the 
aid  of  the  glass.  They  spoke  in  whispers,  now  and  then  bursting  into 
a  loud  laugh,  but  Nicholas  could  catch  no  repetition  of  the  words,  nar 
anything  sounding  at  all  like  the  words,  which  had  attracted  hi* 
attention. 

At  length  the  two  resumed  their  seats,  and  more  wine  b»ng  ordoed, 
the  party  grew  louder  in  their  mirth.  Still  there  was  no  refemflO 
made  to  anybody  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  aad  Nicholas  became 
persuaded  that  his  excited  fiuioy  had  either  imagined  the  sounds  alt^ 
gether,  or  converted  some  other  words  into  the  name  which  had  been 
so  much  in  his  thoughts. 

''  It  is  remarkable  too,"  thought  Nicholas:  <'  if  it  had  been « Kate'  «r 
^Kate  Nickleby,'  I  ahouLd  not  have  been  so  much  surprised;  but  'HtUe 
Kate  Nickleby!"' 
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The  wim  coming  at  the  moment  piwented  liifl  isUiiw  the  amAB^ok 
Be  swallowed  a  glasBful  and  took  up  tbt  pi^er  agam.      At  thift 

JTHttTlt 

^  Little  Kate  Nickleby  !"  cried  a  voice  behind  him. 

**  I  was  righ  V  muttered  Nicholas  aa  the  paper  fell  frem  hie  hand. 
**  And  it  imn  tho  maa  I  aappoeod," 

**  As  there  was  a  proper  objection  to  drinking  her  in  beelti^pa^"  aM 
the  YoiGB,  <<  we'll  give  her  the  first  ghos  in  1^  new  mi^giwai«  LiMle 
KateNickleby!" 

^  littie  Kate  NicUeby/'  cried  the  [other  three.  Aad  the  glasses 
were  set  down  empty. 

Keenly  alive  to  the  tone  and  manner  of  i^is  sl^ht  and  earless 
mention  of  his  sistei^s  name  in  a  public  place,  Nidiohw  fired  at  onoe ; 
hot  he  kept  himself  quiet  by  a  great  effort^  and  did  not  even  turn  his  head. 

**  The  jade !"  said  the  same  voioe  which  had  spoken  before.  *^  She's 
a  trno  Nickleby — a  worthy  imitator  of  her  old  uncle  Balph— she 
hangs  back  to  be  more  sought  after — so  does  he ;  nothing  to  be  got 
ont  of  Ralph  unless  you  follow  him  up,  and  thm  the  money  comes 
doubly  welcome,  and  tho  bargain  doubly  hard,  for  you  re  impatient 
and  he  isn't.     Oh !  infernal  cunning." 

**  Infernal  cunning/'  echoed  two  voices. 

Nicholas  was  in  a  perfect  agony  as  the  two  elderly  gentlemen  oppo- 
site,  zpee  one  after  the  other  and  went  away,  lest  they  should  be  the 
means  of  his  loeinor  one  word  of  what  was  said.  But  the  oonversati<Mi 
was  suspended  as  they  vnthdrew,  and  resumed  with  even  greater  free- 
dosa  when  they  had  left  the  room. 

^  i  am  afraid,"  said  the  younger  gentleman,  ^^  that  ihe"  old  woman 
has  grown  jea-a-loufi^  and  locked  har  up.  Upon  my  soul  it  looks 
Kke  it.- 

^*  If  they  quarrel  and  little  Nickleby  goes  home  to  her  mother,  so 
mncih  the  better,"  said  the  first.  ^'  I  can  &  any  thing  with  the  old  lady. 
Shell  believe  anytiimg  I  tell  her." 

**  j^gad  that's  true^'  r^umed  the  other  voice.  ,  *^  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Poor 
deyvle !  * 

The  laugh  was  taken  up  by  the  two  voices  which  always  came  in 
together,  and  became  general  at  Mrs.  Nickleby 's  expense.  Nicholas 
tamed  Burning  hot  with  rage,  but  he  commanded  himself  for  the 
moment^  and  waited  to  hear  more. 

What  he  heard  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Suffice  it  that  as  the  wine 
-wani'  round  he  heard  enough  to  acquaint  him  with  the  characters  and 
designs  of  those  whose  conversation  he  overheard ;  to  possess  him  with 
the  full  extent  of  Ralph's  villany,  and  the  real  reason  of  his  own  presence 
befaig  required  in  London.  He  heard  all  this  and  more.  He  heard  his 
aiatei's  sufierings  derided,  and  her  virtuous  conduct  jeered  at  and 
brutally  misconstrued ;  he  heard  her  name  banded  from  mouth  to 
month,  and  herself  made  the  subject  of  coarse  and  ins^ent  wagers^  free 
speech,  and  licentious  jesting. 

The  man  who  had  spolum  first,  led  the  conversation  and  indeed 
almost  engrossed  ife^  beii^  only  stimulated  fr^»n  time  to  time  by  spme 
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slight  obaervstion  from  one  or  other  of  his  oompanions.  To  him  thoi 
Nicholas  addressed  himself  when  he  was  sufficiently  composed  to  stand 
hefore  the  party,  and  force  the  words  from  his  parched  and  scorching 
throat. 

**  Let  me  have  a  word  with  yon,  Sir,"  said  Nicholas. 

**  With  me,  Sir  ?"  retorted  Sir  Mulherry  Hawk,  eyeing  him  in  dis- 
dainfril  surprise. 

**  I  said  with  you,"  replied  Nicholas,  speaking  with  great  difficulty, 
for  his  passion  choked  hnn. 

"  A  mysterious  stranger,  upon  my  soul !"  exclaimed  Sir  Mulbeny, 
raising  his  wine-glass  to  his  lips,  and  looking  round  upon  his  friends. 

*^  Will  you  step  apart  with  me  for  a  few  minutes,  or  do  you  refrise  ?" 
said  Nicholas,  sternly. 

Sir  Mulberry  merely  paused  in  the  act  of  drinking,  and  bade  him 
mther  name  his  business  or  leave  the  table. 
*   Nicholas  drew  a  card  from  his  pocket,  and  threw  it  before  him. 

**  There,  Sir,"  said  Nicholas ;  "  my  business  you  will  guess." 

A  momentary  expression  of  astonishment,  not  unmixed  with  some 
confusion,  appeared  in  the  face  of  Sir  Mulbmy  as  he  read  the  name; 
but  he  subdued  it  in  an  instant,  and  tossing  the  card  to  Lord  Verisopht, 
who  sat  opposite,  drew  a  toothpick  from  a  glass  before  him,  and  very 
leisurely  applied  it  to  his  mouth. 

'^  Your  name  and  address  ? "  said  Nicholas,  turning  paler  as  hu 
passion  kindled. 

*^  I  shall  give  you  neither,"  replied  Sir  Mulberry. 

''  If  there  is  a  gentleman  in  this  party,"  said  Nicholas,  looking  round 
and  scarcely  able  to  make  his  white  lips  form  the  words,  ^^  no  will 
acquaint  me  with  the  name  and  residence  of  this  man." 

There  was  a  dead  silence. 

*^  I  am  the  brother  of  the  young  lady  who  has  been  the  subject  of 
conversation  here,"  said  Nicholas.  ^^  I  denounce  this  person  as  a  liar, 
and  impeach  him  as  a  coward.  If  he  has  a  friend  here,  he  will  save 
him  the  disgrace  of  the  paltry  attempt  to  conceal  his  name— an  utteriy 
useless  one — for  I  will  find  it  out,  nor  leave  him  until  I  have." 

Sir  Mulbeny  looked  at  him  contemptuously,  and,  addressing  his 
companions,  said — 

^^  Let  the  fellow  talk,  I  have  nothing  serious  to  say  to  bo3rs  of  his 
station ;  and  his  pretty  sister  shall  save  him  a  broken  head,  if  he  talks 
till  midnight." 

"You  are  a  base  and  spiritless  scoundrel!"  said  Nicholas,  *'and 
shall  be  proclaimed  so  to  the  world.  I  will  know  you ;  I  will  follow 
you  home  if  you  walk  the  streets  till  morning." 

Sir  Mulberry's  hand  involuntarily  closed  upon  the  decanter,  and  he 
seemed  for  an  instant  about  to  launch  it  at  the  head  of  his  challenger. 
But  he  only  filled  his  glass,  and  laughed  in  derision. 

Nicholas  sat  himself  down,  directly  opposite  to  the  party,  flad,  sum- 
moning the  waiter,  paid  his  bilL 

^^  Do  you  know  that  person  s  name  ?"  he  inquired  of  the  man  in  an 
audible  voice ;  pointio^  out  Sir  Mulberry  as  he  put  the  question. 
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Sir  Mulberry  laughed  aguu,  and  the  two  voicee  which  had  always 
spoken  together,  echoed  the  laugh ;  but  rather  feebly. 

^  That  gentleman.  Sir  V  repbed  the  waiter,  who,  no  doubt,' knew  his 
cae,  and  answered  with  just  as  little  respect,  and  just  as  much  imper- 
tinence as  he  could  safely  show :  *^  no.  Sir,  I  do  not,  Sir." 

*^Here,  you  Sir,"  cried  Sir  Mulberry,  as  the  man  was  retiring ;  *^do 
you  know  tAai  person's  name  f 

"Name,  Sir?     No,  Sir." 
"  ^^Then  you'll  find  it  there,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  throwing  NichobuTs 
card  towards  him  ;  '^and  when  you  haTe  made  yourself  master  of  it, 
put  that  piece  of  pasteboard  in  the  fire — do  you  hear  me  ?" 

The  man  grinned,  and,  looking  doubtfully  at  Nicholas,  compromised 
the  matter  by  stickmg  the  card  in  the  chimney-glass.  Haymg  done 
this,  he  retired. 

Nicholas  folded  his  arms,  and,  biting  his  lip,  sat  perfectly  quiet ; 
sufficiently  expressing  by  his  manner,  however,  a  firm  determination  to 
carry  his  threat  of  following  Sir  Mulberry  home,  into  steady  execution. 

It  was  evident  firom  the  tone  in  which  the  younger  member  of  the 
party  appeared  to  remonstrate  with  his  firiend,  that  he  objected  to  this 
courae  of  proceeding,  and  urged  him  to  comply  with  the  request  which 
Nicholas  had  made.  Sir  Mulberry,  however,  who  was  not  quite  sober, 
and  who  was  in  a  sullen  and  dogged  state  of  obatinacy,  soon  silenoed 
the  representations  of  his  weak  youn^  friend,  and  further  seemed — as  if 
to  save  himself  from  a  repetition  of  them — ^to  insist  on  beine  left  alone. 
However  this  might  have  been,  the  young  gentleman  and  the  two  who 
had  always  spoken  together,  actually  rose  to  go  after  a  short  interval, 
and  presently  retired,  leaving  their  firiend  alone  with  Nicholas. 

It  will  be  very  readily  supposed  that  to  one  in  the  condition  of 
Nicholas,  the  minutes  appeared  to  move  with  leaden  wings  indeed, 
and  that  their  proffress  did  not  seem  the  more  rapid  from  the  monotonous 
ticking  of  a  Frendi  clock,  or  the  shrill  sound  of  its  little  bell  which  told 
the  quarters.  But  there  he  eat ;  and  in  his  old  seat  on  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  room  reclined  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  with  his  legs  upon 
the  cushion,  and  his  handkerchief  thrown  negligently  over  his 
knees:  finishing  his  magnum  of  claret  with  the  utmost  coolness  and 
indiffexenoe.  * 

Thus  they  rranained  in  perfect  silence  for  upwards  of  an  hour — 
Nicholas  would  have  thought  for  three  hours  at  least,  but  that  the 
little  bell  had  only  gone  four  times.  Twice  or  thrice  he  looked  angrily 
and  impatiently  round;  but  there  was  Sir  Mulberry  in  the  same 
attitude,  putting  his  glass  to  his  lips  from  time  to  time,  and  looking 
vacantly  at  the  wall,  as  if  he  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  presence  of 
any  living  person. 

At  length  he  yawned,  stretched  himself,  and  rose ;  v^alked  coolly  to 
the  glass,  and  having  surveyed  himself  therein,  turned  round  and 
honoured  Nicholas  with  a  long  and  contemptuous  stare.  Nicholas 
^^Md  again  with  right  good-will ;  Sir  Mulberry  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
linikd  uightly,  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  the  waiter  to  hdp  him  on 
"With  his  greatcoat. 
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The  nun  did  m^  and  hdd  the  door  opoa. 

«'  DoB't  wait,"  nid  Sir  Maibenry ;  and  thegr  ww  aloM 

Sir  Mulberry  took  eeyerml  tnnit  up  end  down  the  voem^  whietling 
cegeleeply  all  the  time  f  stopped  to  finUh  the  laet  gkaa  ef  elaret  whieh 
he  had  poured  oot  a  few  minutes  before,  walked  again,  pat  on  hie  hat, 
a4j«8ted  it  by  the  gUea,  drew  on  his  ^iofea,  and,  at  kat,  walked 
slowly  out.  Nicholas,  who  had  been  fumn^  and  chafing  mtU  he  wnt 
nearly  wild,  darted  from  his  seat,  and  followed  him— ao  deaely^  that 
before  the  door  had  swung  upon  its  hinges  aftor  Sir  MnlbsRy'a  paaaing 
ont,  they  stood  side  by  sii&  in  the  street  tegethsr. 

There  was  a  private  cabriolet  in  wait^;  the  gNom  epenad  the 
apron,  and  jumped  out  to  the  horse's  head. 

**  Will  you  make  yourself  known  to  me  7"  adoed  Ntehahi^  in  a 
suppressed  voice. 

^*  No^"  replied  the  other  fiercely,  and  confirming  the  vefnsal  with  an 
oath.    "No." 

"  If  you  trust  to  year  horse's  speed,  yon  wiD  find  yanraelf  mis- 
taken," said  Nicholas.  "  I  will  accompany  yon.  By  Heaven  I  wiU,  if 
I  hanff  on  to  the  footboard." 

*^  You  shall  be  horsewhipped  if  you  do,"  retomed  Sir  MnlhsRy. 

^*  You  are  a  villain,"  said  Nicholas.   • 

"  You  are  an  errand-boy  for  aught  I  know,"  said  Sir  Mnlheny 
Hawk. 

*^  I  am  the  son  of  a  country  gentleman,"  returned  Nicholaa,  ^^  your 
equal  in  birth  and  education,  and  your  superior  I  trust  in  evsrythiag 
besides.  I  tell  you  agam.  Miss  Nickleby  is  my  sister.  Will  yon  er 
will  you  not  answer  for  your  unmanly  and  brutal  conduct  ?" 

"  To  a  proper  champion-— yes.  To  you — no,"  returned  Sir  Mul- 
berry, taking  the  reins  in  his  hand.  "  Stand  out  of  the  way,  d<^. 
William,  let  go  her  head." 

"  You  had  better  not,"  cried  Nicholas,  springing  on  the  step  as  Sr 
Mulberry  jumped  in,  and  catching  at  the  reins.  "  He  haa  no  com- 
mand over  the  horse,  mind.  You  shall  not  go — ^yon  shall  not,  I  sweir 
»-till  you  have  told  me  who  you  are." 

The  groom  hesitated,  for  the  mare  who  was  a  high-epirited  ammal 
and  thorough-bred,  plunged  so  violently  that  he  could  scarcely  hold 
her. 

^  LeaTe  go,  I  tell  you  I "  thundered  his  master. 

The  man  obeyed.  The  animal  reared  and  plunged  as  thooefa  it 
would  dash  the  carrii^  into  a  thousand  pieces,  but  Nicholas,  bind 
to  all  sense  of  danger,  and  conscious  of  nothing  but  his  fuiy,  still  main- 
tained his  place  and  his  hold  upon  the  reina. 

**  Will  you  unclasp  your  hand  ?" 

"  Will  you  tell  me  who  yon  are?" 

«  No  I" 

"Nol" 

In  less  time  than  the  quickest  tongue  could  tell  it,  these  wards  ««>* 
eKchanged,  and  Sir  Mulberry  shortems^  his  whip,  applied  it  forioa^f 
to  the  head  and  shoulders  of  Nicholas.    It  v?as  broken  in  the  stmggf^^ 


•If 

MidwlMfaibnd  ihe  heuwy  kandle,  aad  with  it  laid  opes  one  side  of 
hie  eotogoniet'B  hoe  from  the  e^e  to  the  lip.  He  saw  the  gash ;  knesr 
that  the  mme  had  davied  off  at  a  wild  mad  gallop ;  a  hnndrad  Kghts 
daaeed  in  his  eyes»  and  he  felt  himself  flang  Tiolentlj  upon  the  groimd. 

Ho  was  giddy  Mid  stdc,  b«t  stag^^ered  to  his  feet  directly,  rottsed  by 
Ihe  load  £oiits  of  the  men  who  wora  tearing  op  the  street^  anA 
scBPwning  to  those  ahead  to  dear  the  way.  He  was  conscious  •f  a 
ISKvent  id  people  rmdiing  qciiokly  l^-— looking  up,  ooold  discern  the 
cabriolet  whirled  along  the  foot  psYement  with  fri^tfol  rapidity— 4hea 
heasd  a  load  cry,  the  smashing  of  some  heavy  body,  and  the  breaking 
•fg^ass— end  then  the  crowd  dosed  in  in  tike  ^Ustanoe,  and  he  oould 
see  or  hear  no  more. 

The  general  attention  had  been  entirely  direoted  from  himself  to  iha 
pciBon  in  the  carriage,  and  he  was  qnite  alone.  Rightly  judging  that 
ander  snob  drcomstaaces  it  woidd  be  madneas  to  follow,  he  tamed 
dosra  a  bye-street  in  search  of  the  nearast  coach-stand,  finding  after  a 
minwtfr  er  two  that  he  was  reding  like  a  drunken  man,  and  aware  fer 
the  first  time  of  a  stream  of  blood  that  was  tricklinir  down  his  faos  and 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

m  *WHICB  MR.  ItALPir  KICKLEBY  IS  RELIEVED,  BT  A  VERY  EXPEDITIO1T0 
FR0CR88,   FROM   ALL   COMMERCE  WITH   HIS   RELATIONS. 

fisriXB  and  Newman  Nogga,  who  in  his  impatience  had  retnnied 
long  before  the  time  agreed  upon,  sat  before  the  fire,  listening 
aaxionsly  to  every  footstep  on  the  stairs,  and  the  dsgfatest  sound  that 
stirred  within  the  hoase,  for  the  approach  of  Nichdas.  Time  had 
worn  on,  and  it  was  growing  late.  He  had  promised  to  be  back  in  an 
hoar ;  and  his  prolonged  absence  began  to  excite  considerable  alarm  in 
the  minds  ef  both,  ae  was  abundantly  testified  by  the  blank  looks  they 
cBMi  upon  eadi  other  at  every  new  disappointmeBt. 

At  length  a  coach  was  heard  to  stop,  snd  Newman  ran  out  to  light 
Midiolas  i^  the  stairs.  Bdiolding  him  in  the  trim  described  at  the 
csadhukm  of  the  last  chapter,  he  stood  aghast  in  wonder  and  oon* 


^  Don't  be  alarmed,"  said  Nicholas,  hurryii^  him  back  into  Uie 
toara.  **  There  is  no  harm  done,  be3^ond  what  a  bason  of  water  can 
repair." 

^  No  harm !"  cried  Newman,  passing  his  hands  hastily  tmt  the 
hack  and  arms  of  Nicholas,  as  if  to  assure  himsdf  that  he  had  bieken 
ash<nes.    **  What  Iwvejrou  been  doing  fj 

*  I  know  all,"  intenrupted  Niehoks ;  ^'  I  have  heard  a  part,  and 
guessed  the  rest.  But  before  I  remove  one  jot  of  these  stains,  I  mast 
hssr  ihe  whole  fnm  yon.  Yon  see  I  am  eolleotsd.  My  reselation  is 
taken.    Now,  my  gsod  friend,  ||>eak  oat ;  for  the  time  for  any  paUia- 

is  paa%  and  nothing  will  avafl  Ralph  Nifiklel^ 
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*^  Your  dreee  is  torn  in  seyentl  places ;  yon  walk  lame,  and  I  am 
sure  are  sufiering  pain,"  said  Newman.    *^  Let  me  see  to  your  hurts  first." 

'^  I  have  no  hurts  to  see  to,  beyond  a  little  soreness  and  stifiness  that 
will  soon  pass  off/'  said  Nicholas,  seating  himself  with  some  difficulty. 
*^  But  if  I  had  fractured  every  limb,  and  still  preserved  my  senses,  yon 
should  not  bandage  one  till  you  had  told  me  what  I  have  the  right  to 
know.  Come,"  said  Nicholas,  giving  his  hand  to  Noggs.  '^  You  had 
a  sister  of  your  own,  you  told  me  once,  who  died  before  you  fell  into 
misfortune.     Now  think  of  her,  and  tell  me,  Newman." 

«  Yes,  I  wiU,  I  will,"  said  Noggs.     «  I'll  tell  you  the  whole  truth." 

Newman  did  so.  Nicholas  nodded  his  head  from  time  to  time,  as  it 
corroborated  the  particulars  he  had  already  gleaned ;  but  he  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  the  fire,  and  did  not  look  round  once. 

His  recital  ended,  Newman  insisted  upon  his  young  friend's  stripping 
off  his  coat,  and  allowing  whatever  injuries  he  had  received  to  be  pro- 
perly tended.  Nicholas,  after  some  opposition,  at  length  consented,  and 
while  some  pretty  severe  bruises  on  his  arms  and  shoulders  were  being 
rubbed  with  oil  and  vinegar,  and  various  other  efficacious  remedies 
which  Newman  borrowed  from  the  difierent  lodgers,  related  in  what 
manner  they  had  been  received.  The  recital  made  a  strong  impresBum 
on  the  warm  imagination  of  Newman ;  for  when  Nicholas  came  to  the 
violent  part  of  the  quarrel,  he  rubbed  so  hard,  as  to  occasion  him  the 
most  exquisite  pain,  which  he  would  not  have  exhibited,  however,  for 
the  world,  it  being  perfectly  clear  that,  for  the  moment,  Newman  was 
operating  on  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  and  had  quite  lost  sight  of  his  real 
patient. 

This  martyrdom  over,  Nicholas  arranged  with  Newman  that  while 
he  was  otherwise  occupied  next  morning,  arrangements  should  be  made 
for  his  mother's  immediately  quitting  her  present  residence,  and  also  for 
despatching  Miss  La  Creevy  to  brei^  the  intelligence  to  her.  He  then 
wrapped  himself  in  Smike's  great-coat,  and  repaired  to  the  inn  where 
they  were  to  pass  the  night,  and  where  (after  writing  a  few  lines  to 
Balph,  the  delivery  of  which  was  to  be  entrusted  to  Newman  next  day,) 
he  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  repose  of  which  he  stood  so  much  in  need. 

Drunken  men,  they  say,  may  roll  down  precipices,  and  be  quite 
unconscious  of  any  serious  personal  inconvenience  when  their  reason 
returns.  The  remark  may  possibly  apply  to  injuries  received  in  other 
kinds  of  violent  excitement;  certain  it  is,  that  although  Nicholas 
experienced  some  pain  on  first  awakening  next  morning,  he  sprung  oat 
of  bed  as  the  clock  struck  seven,  with  very  little  dmculty,  ana  was 
soon  as  much  on  the  alert  as  if  nothing  had  occurred. 

Merely  looking  into  Smike's  room,  and  telling  him  that  Newman 
Noggs  would  call  for  him  very  shortly,  NicholM  ^^^cended  into  the 
street,  and  calling  a  hackney-coach,  bade  the  man  drive  to  Hrs. 
Wititterly  8,  aocoi^ing  to  the  direction  which  Newman  had  given  him 
on  the  previous  night. 

It  wanted  a  quarter  to  eight  whoi  they  reached  Cadogan  Place. 
Nicholas  began  to  fear  that  no  one  might  be  stirring  at  that  early  boia; 
when  he  was  relieved  by  the  sight  of  a  female  servant,  employed  is 
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eleaaing  the  d<KMr-flteps.  By  this  frmctionary  he  was  referred  to  the 
donbifol  page,  who  appeared  with  disheyelled  hair  and  a  very  warm 
and  glossy  face^  as  of  a  page  who  had  juat  got. out  of  hed. 

By  this  young  gentleman  he  was  inform^  that  Mies  Nicklehy'waa 
then  takmg  her  morning  s  walk  in  the  gardens  before  the  house.  On 
the  question  being  propounded  whether  he  could  go  and  find  her,  the 
page  desponded  and  thought  not ;  but  being  stimukted  with  a  shilling, 
the  page  grew  sanguine  and  thought  he  could. 

^  Say  to  Miss  iNickleby  that  her  brother  is  here,  and  in  great  haste 
to  see  her,"  said  Nicholas. 

The  plated  buttons  disappeared  with  an  alacrity  most  unusual  to 
ihem,  and  Nicholas  paced  the  room  in  a  state  of  fcTeiish  agitation 
which  made  the  delay  even  of  a  minute  insupportable.  He  soon  heard 
a  light  footstep  which  he  well  knew,  and  before  he  could  adranoe  to 
meet  her,  Kate  had  fallen  on  his  neck  and  burst  into  tears. 

^My  darling  girl,"  said  Nicholas  as  he  embraced  her.  '^  How  pale 
you  are !" 

^  I  haTe  been  so  unhappy  here,  dear  brother,"  sobbed  poor  Kate ; 
'''so  very,  Tecy,  miserable.  Do  not  leave  me  here,  deur  Nicholas,  or  I 
diall  die  of  a  broken  heart." 

'^  I  will  leave  yon  nowhere,"  answered  Nicholas— ^^  never  again. 
Kate,"  he  cried,  moved  in  spite  of  himself  as  he  folded  her  to  his 
heart.  ^  Tell  me  that  I  acted  for  the  best.  Tell  me  that  we  parted 
because  I  feared  to  bring  misfortune  on  your  head ;  that  it  was  a  trial 
to  me  no  less  than  to  yourself,  and  that  if  I  did  wrong  it  was  in  igno- 
rance of  the  world  and  imknowingly." 

^  Why  should  I  tell  you  what  we  know  so  well?"  returned  Kate 
soothingly.    '*  Nicholas — dear  Nicholas — how  can  you  giv^  way  thus  ?" 

^  It  18  such  bitter  reproach  to  me  to  know  what  you  have  under- 
tone^" returned  her  brother ;  *^  to  see  you  so  much  altered,  and  yet  so 
aind  and  patient — Ood !"  cried  Nicholas,  clenching  his  fist  and  sud- 
denly diao^ging  his  tone  and  manner,  '^  it  sets  my  whole  blood  on  fire 
again.  You  must  leave  here  with  me  directly ;  you  should  not  have 
^t  here  last  night,  but  that  I  knew  all  this  too  late.  To  whom' can 
I  speak,  before  we  drive  away  ?  " 

This  question  was  most  opportunely  put,  for  at  that  instant  Mr. 
Wititterly  walked  in,  and  to  him  Kate  introduced  her  brother,  who  at 
once  announced  his  purpose,  and  the  impossibility  of  deferring  it. 

^^The  quarter's  notice,"  said  Mr.  Wititterly,  with  the  gravity  of  a 
man  on  the  riffht  side,  ^^  is  not  yet  half  expired.     Therefore—- " 

^  Therefore,'  interposed  Nicholas,  ^^  the  quarter's  salary  must  be  lost, 
8ir.  Yon  will  excuse  this  extreme  Haste,  but  circumstances  require 
that  I  should  inimediately  remove  my  sister,  and  I  have  not  a  moment's 
time  to  lose.  Whatever  she  brought  here  I  will  send  for,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  in  the  course  of  the  day." 

Mr.  WiUtterly  bowed,  but  ofkrtd  no  opposition  to  Kate's  immediate 
departure ;  with  which,  indeed,  he  was  rather  gratified  than  otherwise, 
Sir  Tnmley  Snuffim  having  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  she  rather 
disagreed  with  Mrs.  Wititterl/s  constitution. 
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^Wkh  ngwd  iothe  triieof  nlaiythrtkdQe^"  miA  Mr.  WilMMjf^ 
^^Iwitt^'hera  he  wu  interupted  byftviokmt  fit  irf  imnghwiB  **! 
will— owe  it  Id  Mim  I^iekleby." 

Mr*  Wiiittarly,  it  dbeold  b«  ob08rf«d,  wm  aoeuioaHd  to  Mve  «udl 
•ceouBJa,  and  to  Wne  then  owing.  AU mm  have  asme  lifctt^pfcaaMit 
w»7  of  their  own ;  and  this  was  Sir.  Wititteriy^s. 

^If  yeo  pleaat^"  aaid  Niohoki.  And  mm»  aMxra  offering  m  hnmd 
apology  for  so  sadden  a  departore^  he  hvDvied  Kate  kte  the  iwhinH 
aaid  nde  tlie  man  drive  with  all  speed  into  the  CSity. 

To  the  City  they  wmt  accordingly,  with  all  the  speed  the  hadkney- 
eoanh  eenkl  nake;  and  ae  the  hones  happened  to  live  at  Whiteehapel 
ond  t»  be  in  the  halni  of  takii^  their  bieak&st  there^  when  tfaef 
hreakfastcd  at  all,  they  perlbimed  the  joomey  with  greater  eoqwdilm 
thaaoonld  reasonably  hairo  been  expeeted. 

Nicholas  sent  Kate  up-staiis  a  few  minntes  before  bin,  that  hie 
mkoked-for  appearance  might  not  alarm  his  mother,  and  when  the 
way  had  been  paved,  presented  himself  with  much  duty  and  aftctJen. 
Newman  had  not  been  idle,  for  there  was  a  Utlls  cart  at  the  docMr,  and 
the  effiMts  were  hniry tag  out  already. 

Now,  Mrs.  Nickleby  was  not  the  sort  of  person  to  be  told  a^^thiag 
in  %  hurry,  or  rather  to  comprehend  ajj^rthisff  of  peeoliar  delicacy  or 
impcrtanoe  on  a  short  notioCk  Wherefore,  abhough  the  good  lady  had 
beoi  subjected  to  a  full  hours  preparation  by  little  Miss  La  Chwty^ 
and  was  now  addressed  ^in  most  lucid  terms  both  by  Nicholas  and  hb 
sister,  she  was  in  a  state  of  singular  bewilderment  and  oonfiision,  sad 
could  by  no  means  be  made  to  comprehend  the  necessity  of  ench  hvried 
proeeedmgs. 

^  Why  don't  you  ask  your  uncle,  my  dear  Nioholas,  what  he  can 
poesihly  mean  by  it  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

*^  My  dear  mother,"  returned  Nicholas,  *^  the  time  for  talking  ^ 
gone  by.  There  is  but  one  step  to  take^  and  that  is  to  cast  him  off 
wiih  the  scorn  and  indignation  he  desenns.  Your  own  honour  and 
good  name  demand  that,  after  the  disooveiy  of  his  Tile  proceeding 
you  should  not  be  beholden  to  him  one  hour,  eren  for  tho  shelter  of 
these  bare  walls." 

*^  To  be  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  crying  bitterly,  ^  he  is  a  hrute, 
a  monster ;  and  the  walk  are  very  bare,  and  want  paintino  too,  wd  I 
have  had  thin  ceiling  white-washed  at  the  dpense  of  wgfateen  peooe^ 
which  is  a  very  distressing  thing,  considering  that  i^  is  so  neiuch  gone 
into  your  uncle's  pocket.    I  never  oauld  hare  beUsrad  itp—never.*' 

^^  Nor  I,  nor  anybody  else,"  said  Nicholas. 

^  Lord  blees  my  life  I"  exclaimed  Mx&  Nickleby.  '*  To  think  that 
ihat  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  should  be  snob  an  abandoned  wretch  so  Mim 
La  Creevy  says*he  is,  Nicholas,  my  dear ;  when  I  was  consratolattag 
myself  every  day  on  his  being  an  admirer  of  oar  dear  Kate'si  and 
thinking  what  a  thing  it  would  be  for  tho  family  if  ho  was  to  besonie 
connected  with  us,  and  use  hia  interest  to  get  you  some  pmfitable 
goveinment  place.  There  are  very  good  ]^bm  to  bo  got  aboni  the 
court,  I  know ;  for  the  brother  of  A  friend  of  ovrs  (Miss  Otofkff  «t 


AhIm^  vf  ter  Kitov  70a  iwoMMiX  ^  1^  om,  and  I  know  littt  it 
VIS  ^  Mfd  pari  of  kw  duly  lo  wewr  a^  Btockiogsv  and  a  bog  wig 
like  a  bbek  watdi-*poQk«i;  uid  to  Hiink  ihat  ii  tlwiild  coino  to  tliis 
■ftir  alU^K  dear,  dear,  U'a  «iM>iiffk  to  k91  om,  thai  il  ia  T  With 
vhi^expreniDiiaol  aonow,  ^Irs.  Nickkh^gavo  fireah  Teal  to  hopgrit^ 
ffid  iwiit  uiijuiBniT 

Aa  Midialaa  and  hia  daior  WHO  bj  thia  tina  coaqwlM  to  8a]Mri»- 
tad  the  lemoval  of  tha  few  artidea  of  fuxnitim^  M  iaa  La  Ckee^ 
divotad  heraalf  to  the  coMohrtina  of  tho  matron,  aiMl  obaanrad  with 
great  kindness  of  manner  that  ahe  nraat  really  make  as  «fibrt|  and 

<«  Ob  I  dare  aay,  Mim  La  OKery,"  latumed  Mia,  Nbkleby,  wilh  a 
patnlaaoenoinnnaituial  in  her  luhaj^py  circnmatancca,  **it*8  ^ery  eaay 
to  mf  ckeor  wpi  bvt  if  yon  kad  had  aa  many  ooeaanaa  to  aheer  up 
as  I  have  had  -»-—  and  there,"  said  Mrs.  Ni^leby,  stopping  abort, 
''  Think  of  Mr.  Fyke  and  Mr.  Pluck,  two  of  the  most  p^ect  gentle- 
men that  ever  lived,  what  am  I  to  say  to  them-— what  ean  I  aay  to 
them?  Why,if  iwaato8aytotkem,«rmtold  yonrfriandfiir Mul- 
berry is  a  base  wretch,'  they'd  laugh  at  me.** 

^  Tkey  wifl  kmgh  no  more  at  us,  I  take  it,**  said  Mdioba,  ad- 
Yancing.  ^^Come  mother,  there  is  a  coach  at  the  door,  and  mitil 
Monday,  at  all  oventa,  we  will  return  to  our  M  qnarlera.** 

— ^*^  Where  every  thing  is  ready,  and  a  hearty  welcome  into  Iho 
bnrgain,''  added  Mim  La  Oieevjr-     **  Now,  ki  me  go  with  yon  down 


Bui  Mra.  Nickleby  waa  not  to  be  so  easily  moved,  for  first  she  in- 
sisted on  going  up  stairs  to  see  that  nothing  had  been  left,  and  then  on 
goiiig  down  stairs  to  see  that  every  thine  had  been  taken  away ;  and 
'wken  ahe  waa  getting  into  the  ooadti  rae  had  a  viaion  of  a  forgotten 
«ollba-pot  on  the  baok-kitehen  hob,  and  aftcv  she  wis  shut  in,  a  JKsmal 
reoollection  of  a  green  umbrella  behind  some  unknown  door.  At  last 
KMMikM^  in  a  ccnidition  of  absolute  despair,  onkred  the  eoaokman  to 
4nwi  ftway,  and  in  tho  unexpected  jerk  of  a  andden  atarting,  Mra 
Nickleby  lost  a  shilling  among  the  straw,  which  fertnnatdy  ocmfined 
kcr  atten&n  to  the  ooaeh  until  it  waa  too  late  to  remember  any 
thing  skew 

Having  aeen  every  thing  safely  out,  diaobarged  tho  aervant,  and 
looked  the  door,  Nicholas  jumped  into  a  cabriolet  and  drove  to  a  bye 
plaeo  neaj  Qolden  Square  where  he  had  appointed  to  meet  Ncgge ;  and 
no  quickly  had  every  thinff  been  done,  that  it  waa  barely  half  past 
aino  when  he  reached  tho  piaoo  of  meetings 

«•  Heio  ia  the  totter  for  Ralph,"  said  Nicholas,  ^  and  horo  the  key. 
When  yon  eome  to  mo  thia  evening,  not  a  werd  of  last  night.  *1U 
news  travels  fast,  and  they  will  know  it  soon  enough.  Have  you 
beard  if  he  was  much  hurt  ?" 

Newman  shook  his  hesul. 

**  I  will  ascertain  that  myself  without  loss  of  time,"  said  Nicholas. 
'^  You  had  better  take  some  rest,"  returned  Newman.     **  You  are 
lerered  and  ilL** 
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Nicholas  waved  his  hand  careleasly,  and  oonoealing  the  indk 
he  really  felt,  now  that  the  excitement  which  had  aostained  han  was 
over,  took  a  hurried  fioewell  of  Newman  Noggs,  and  left  him. 

Newman  was  not  three  minutes'  walk  firom  Golden  Squave,  but  in 
the  course  of  that  three  minutes  he  took  the  letter  out  of  his  hat 
and  put  it  in  again  twenty  times  at  least.  First  the  front,  then  the 
back,  then  the  sides,  then  the  superscription,  then  the  seal,  wero  objects 
of  Newman's  admiration.  Then  he  held  it  at  arm's  length  as  if  to 
take  in  the  whole  at  one  delicious  survey,  and  then  he  rubbed  his 
hands  in  a  perfect  ecstacy  with  his  commission. 

He  reached  the  office,  hung  his  hat  on  its  accustomed  peg,  laid  the 
letter  and  key  upon  the  desk,  and  waited  impatiently  until  Ralph 
Nickleby  should  appear.  After  a  few  minutes,  the  well-known 
creaking  of  his  boots  was  heard  on  the  stairs,  and  then  the  bell  rung.  ^' 

*^  Has  the  x>08t  come  in  ?" 

**No." 

'« Any  other  letters?" 

^  One."   Newman  eyed  him  closely,  and  laid  it  on  the  desk. 

^  What's  this  ?"  asked  Ralph,  taking  up  the  key. 

^^  Left  with  the  letter  ;-*«  boy  brought  them— quarter  of  an  hour 
ago,  or  less." 

Ralph  glanced  at  the  direction,  opened  the  letter,  and  read  as 
follows : — 

*^  Yon  are  known  to  me  now.  There  are  no  reproaches  I  could  heap 
upon  your  head  which  would  carry  with  them  one  thousandth  part  of 
the  grovelling  shame  that  this  assurance  will  awaken  even  in  your 
breast. 

*<  Your  brother's  widow  and  her  orphan  chUd  spurn  the  shelter  of 
your  roof^  and  shun  you  with  disgust  and  loathing.  Your  kindred 
renounce  you,  for  they  know  no  shame  but  the  ties  of  blood  which  bind 
them  in  name  with  you. 

^*  Yon  are  an  old  man,  and  I  leave  you  to  the  grave.  May  every 
recollection  of  your  life  clhig  to  your  false  heart,  and  cast  their  d^kness 
on  your  death-bed." 

Ralph  Nickleby  read  this  letter  twice,  and  frowning  heavily,  fell 
into  a  fit  of  musing ;  the  paper  fluttered  from  his  hana  and  dropped 
upon  the  floor,  but  he  clasped  his  fingers,  as  if  he  held  it  still. 

Suddenly,  he  started  from  his  seat,  and  thrusting  it  all  crumpled 
into  his  pocket,  turned  furiously  to  Newman  Noggs,  as  though  to  ask 
him  why  he  lingered.  But  Newman  stood  unmoved,  with  hb  back 
towards  him,  following  up,  with  the  worn  and;  blackened  stump  of  an 
old  pen,  some  figures  m  an  Interest-table  which  was  pasted  against  the 
wall,  and  apparently  quite  abstracted  from  every  othor  object. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIY. 

WHiaSIN  MR.  RALPH  NICKLBBT  IS   VISITED  BY   PERSONS  WITH   WHOM 
THE  READER  HAS  BEEN   ALREADY   MADE   ACQUAINTED. 

'^  What  a  demnition  long  time  you  haye  kept  me  ringing  at  this  con- 
founded old  cracked  tea-kettle  of  a  bell,  every  tinkle  of  which  is  enough 
to  throw  a  strong  man  into  blue  convulsions,  upon  my  life  and  soul, 
oh  demmit," — said  Mr.  Mantalini  to  Newman  Noggs,  scraping  his  boots, 
as  he  spoke,  on  Ralph  Nickleby's  scraper. 

^'  I  didn't  hear  the  bell  more  than  once,"  replied  Newman. 

'^  Then  you  are  most  immensely  smd  outngeously  deaf,"  said  Mr. 
Mantalini,  "  as  deaf  as  a  demnition  post." 

Mr.  Mantalini  had  got  by  this  time  into  the  passage,  and  was  making 
bis  way  to  the  door  of  Ralph's  office  with  very  little  ceremony,  when 
Newman  interposed  his  body ;  and  hinting  that  Mr.  Nickl^y  was 
unwilling  to  be  disturbed,  enquired  whether  the  client's  business  was  of 
a  pressing  nature. 

'^  It  is  most  demnebly  particular,"  said  Mr.  Mantalini.  ^'  It  is  to 
molt  some  scraps  of  dirty  paper  into  bright,  shining,  chinking,  tinkling, 
demd  mint  sauce."  ^ 

Newman  uttered  a  significant  grunt,  and  taking  Mr.  Mantalini's 
proffered  card,  limped  wi&  it  into  his  master  s  office.  ^  As  he  thrust  his, 
head  in  at  the  door,  he  saw  that  Ralph  had  resumed  the  thoughtful 
posture  into  which  he  had  fallen  after  perusing  his  nephew's  letter,  and. 
that  he  seejoied  to  have  been  reading  it  again,  as  he  once  more  held  it  open 
in  his  hand.  The  glance  was  but  momentary,  for  Ralph,  being  disturbed,, 
turned  to  demand  the  cause  of  the  interruption. 

As,  Newman  stated  it,  the  cause  himself  swaggered  into  the  room,  and 
grasping  Ralph's  homy  hand  with  uncommon  affection,  vowed  that^he 
had  neyer  seen  him  looking  so  well  in  all  his  life. 

^'  There  is  quite  a  bloom  upon  your  demd  countenance,"  said  Mr. 
Mantalini,'  seating '  himself  unbidden,  and  arranging  his  liair  and 
whiskers.     '*  You  look  quite  juvenile  and  jolly,  denmiit !" 

^^  We  are  alone,"  returned  Ralph,  tartly.  ^^  What  do  you  want  with 
me?"  .... 

'^  Good  ! "  cried  Mr.  Mantalini,  displaying  his  teeth.  ^^  What  did  I 
want !  Yes.  Ha  ha !  Very  good.  What  did  I  want.  Ha  ha ! 
Ohdem!" 

^'  What  do  you  want,  man  ?  "  demanded  Ralph,  sternly. 

^^  Demnition  discount,"  returned  Mr.  Mantalini,  with  a  grin,  and 
shaking  his  head  waggishly. 

*'  Money  is  scarce,   said  Ralph. 

^'  Demd  scarce,  or  I  shouldn't  want  it,"  interrupted  Mr.  Mantalini. 

^  ^  The  times  are  bad,  and  one  scarcely  knows  whom  to  trust,"  con- 

tinued  Ralph.     ^^  I  don't  want  to  do  business  just  now,  in  fact  I  would 

rather  not;  but  as  you  are  a  friend — how  many  bills  have  you  then?" 
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*'  Two,"  returned  Mr.  Mantalini. 

"  What  is  the  gross  amount  ?  " 

"  Demd  trifling — fiye-flnd-sereniy/' 

«'  And  the  dates  ?  " 

^'  Two  months,  and  four." 

^'  I'll  do  them  for  you*— mind,  for  yau;  I  wouldn't  for  manj  people— 
for  fiye-and-twenty  pounds,"  said  Ralph,  deliberately. 

*^  Oh  demmit ! "  cried  Mr.  Mantalini,  whose  fiM»  lengthened  con- 
siderably at  this  handsome  proposal. 

•*  Why,  that  leaves  you  fifty,"  retorted  Ralph.  "  What  would  you 
have  ?    Let  me  see  the  names." 

"  You  are  so  demd  hard,  Nickleby,"  remonstrated  Mr.  Mantalini. 

^*  Let  me  see  the  names,"  replied  Ralph,  impatiently  extending  his 
hand  for  the  bills.  ^'  Well !  They  are  not  sure,  but  they  are  safe 
enough.  Do  you  consent  to  the  terms,  and  will  you  take  the  money? 
I  don't  want  you  to  do  so.     I  would  rather  you  didn't." 

**  Demmit,  Nickleby,  can't  you **  began  Mr.  Mantalini. 

**  No,"  replied  Ralph,  interrupting  him.  "  I  can't.  Will  you  take 
the  money — down,  mind ;  no  delay,  no  going  into  the  city  and  pretend- 
ing  to  negotiate  with  some  other  party  who  has  no  existence  and  neTer 
had.     Is  it  a  bargain  or  is  it  not  ?" 

'  Ralph  pushed  some  papers  from  him  as  he  spoke,  and  carelessly 
rattled  his  cash-box,  as  though  by  mere  accident.  The  sound  was  too 
much  for  Mr.  Mantalini.  He  closed  the  bargain  directly  it  reached  his 
ears,  and  Ralph  told  the  money  out  upon  the  table. 

He  had  scarcely  done  bo,  and  Mr.  Mantalini  had  not  yet  gathered  it 
all  up,  when  a  rin?  was  heard  at  the  bell,  and  immediately  afterwards 
Newman  ushered  m  no  less  a  person  than  Madame  Mantsdini,  at  sight 
of  whom  Mr.  Mantalini  evinced  considerable  discomposure,  and  swept 
the  cash  into  his  pocket  with  remarkable  alacrity. 

*'*'  Oh,  you  are  here,"  said  Madame  Mantalini,  tossing  her  head. 

**  Yes,  my  life  and  soul,  I  am,"  replied  her  husband,  dropping  on  his 
knees,  and  pouncing  with  kitten-like  playfulness  upon  a  stray  sovereign. 
^  I  am  here,  my  soul's  delight,  upon  Tom  Tidier  s  ground,  picking  up 
the  demnition  gold  and  silver." 

^^  I  am  ashamed  of  you,"  said  Madame  Mantalini,  with  much  indig' 
nation. 

^'  Ashamed — of  m^,  my  joy  ?  It  knows  it  is  talking  demd  channii^ 
sweetness,  but  naughty  fil»,"  returned  Mr.  Mantalini.  ^^  It  knows  it 
is  not  ashamed  of  ito  own  popolomm  tibby." 

Whatever  were  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  such  a  residt,  it 
certainly  appeared  as  though  the  popolomm  tibby  had  rather  miscalcu- 
lated, for  the  nonce,  the  extent  of  his  lad/s  afifection.  Madame  Man- 
talini only  looked  scornful  in  reply;  and,  tinning  to  Ralph,  begged  hffli 
to  excuse  her  intrusion. 

«  Which  is  entirely  attributahl^"  said  Madame,  **  to  the  gross  mis- 
conduct and  most  improper  behaviour  of  Mr.  Mantalini." 

**  Of  me,  my  essential  juice  of  pine-apple ! " 

«  Of  you,"  returned  his  wife.     "  But  I  will  not  aBow  it.   Iwaiiwt 
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ni«iit  to  be  rained  by  the  extntTaganoe  and  profligacy  of  any  man.    I 
eill  Mr.  Nickleby  to  witnesB  the  course  I  intend  to  porsae  with  yon." 

**Fra^  don't  call  me  to  witness  anything,  ma'am/'  said  Ralph* 
^Settle  it  between  yonrselves,  settle  it  between  yourselves." 

^  No,  bat  I  must  beg  yon  as  a  ^yonr,"  said  Madame  Mantalini,  ^^to 
bear  me  give  him  notice  of  what  it  is  my  fixed  intention  to  do— >my 
fixed  intention  sir,"  repeated  Madame  Mantalini,  dartii^  an  angry  look 
«t  her  husband. 

"  Will  she  call  me, '  Sur ' ! "  cried  Mantadiht.  «  Me  who  doat  upon 
her  with  the  demdest  ardour !  She,  who  coils  her  fascinations  round 
me  like  a  piue  and  angelic  rattle-snake  f  It  will  be  all  up  ^th  my 
Mmgs;  she  will  throw  me  into  a  demd  state." 

^  Uon't  talk  of  fedings.  Sir,"  rejoined  Madame  Mantalini,  seating 
herself,  and  taming  her  back  upon  him.     "  You  don  t  consider  ilaine." 

^  I  do  not  consider  yours,  my  soul !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Mantalini. 

"No,"  replied  his  wife. 

And  notwithstanding  various  blandishments  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Mantalini,  Madame  Mantalini  still  said  no,  and  said  it  too  with  such 
detennaned  and  resdute  til  temper,  that  Mr.  Mantalini  was  clearly  taken 
abaek. 

^  Hn  extravagance,  Mr^  Nickleby,"  said  Madame  Mantalini,  address- 
n^  herself  to  Ralph,  who  leant  against  his  easy-chair  with  his  hands 
Mfaifaid  him,  and  r^;arded  the  amiable  couple  with  a  smile  of  the 
sapremest  and  most  unmitigated  contempt^ — -^  His  extravagance  is 
beyond  all  bonnds." 

'^  I  should  scarcely  have  supposed  it,"  answered  Ralph,  sarcastically. 

^'I  assore  yon,  Mr.  Nickleby,  however,  that  It  is,"  returned  Madame 
Mnitalini.  ^^  It  makes  me  misa^ble ;  I  am  under  constant  apprehen- 
ttom^  and  in  constant  difficulty.  And  even  this,"  said  Madame  Mantalini, 
wiping  her  eyes,  **  is  not  the  worst.  He  took  some  papers  of  value  out. 
of  my  desk  Uits  morning  without  asking  my  permission." 

Mr.  Mantalini  groaned  slightly,  and  buttoned  his  trowsers  pocket. 

^  I  am  obliged, '  continued  Madame  Mantalini,  **  since  our  late  mis-* 
fortnnes,  to  pay  Miss  Knag  a  great  deal  of  money  for  having  her  name 
in  the  business^  and  I  really  cannot  aflbrd  to  encourage  him  in  all  his 
wastefulness.  As  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  came  straight  here,  Mr. 
Nickleby,  to  convert  the  papers  I  have  spoken  of,  into  money,  and  as- 
you  have  assisted  us  very  often  before,  and  are  very  much  connected 
with  us  in  these  kind  of  matters,  I  wish  you  to  know  the  determination 
at  which  his  conduct  has  compelled  me  to  arrive." 

Mr.  Mantalini  ^aned  once  more  from  behind  his  wife's  bonnet,  and 
fitting  a  soverdgn  into  one  of  his  eyes,  winked  with  the  other  at  Ralph.. 
Having  achieved  this  performance  with  great  dexterity,  he  whipped  the- 
ooin  into  his  pocket,  and  groaned  again  with  increased  penitence. 

^I  have  made  up  my  mind,"  said  Madame  Mantalini,  as  tokens 
of  impatience  manifested  themselves  in  Ralph's  countenance,  ^^  to  allow- 
Mioe  hhn." 

•'To  do  what,  my  joy  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Mantalini,  who  did  not  seem 
to  have  eanght  the  words. 
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^'  To  put  him/'  said  Madame  Mantalini,  looking  at  Ralph,  aad  pru- 
dently abstaininfi^  from  the  slightest  glance  at  her  husband,  lest  his  many 
graces  should  induce  her  to  fiSter  in  her  resolution,  ''  to  put  him  upon 
a  fixed  allowance ;  and  I  say  that  if  he  has  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  a-year  for  his  clothes  and  pocket-money,  ho  may  consider  him- 
self a  very  fortunate  man." 

Mr.  Mantalini  waited  with  much  decorum  to  hear  the  amount  of  the 
proposed  stipend,  but  when  it  reached  his  ears,  he  cast  his  hat  and  cane 
upon  the  floor,  and  drawing  out  his  pocket-handkercliief,  gave  vent  to 
his  feelings  in  a  dismal  moan. 

-  ''  Demnition !"  cried  Mr.  Mantalini,  suddenly  skipping  out  of  his 
chair,  and  as  suddenly  skipping  into  it  again,  to  the  great  discomposure 
of  his  lady's  ner?es.  ^^  But  no.  It  is  a  demd  horrid  dream.  It  is  not 
reality.     No." 

Comforting  himself  with  this  assurance,  Mr.  Mantalini  closed  his 
eyes  and  waited  patiently  till  such  time  as  he  should  wake  up. 

^^A  very  judicious  arrangement,"  observed  Ralph  with  a  sneer,  ^^if 
your  husband  will  keep  within  it,  ma'am — as  no  doubt  he  wilL" 

^^Demmit!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Mantalini,  opening  his  eyes  at  the 
sound  of  Ralph's  voice,  ^Mt  is  a  horrid  reality.  She  is  sitting  there 
before  me.  There  is  the  graceful  outline  of  her  form ;  it  cannot  be 
mistaken — ^there  is  nothing  like  it.  The  two  countesses  had  no  out- 
lines at  all,  and  the  dowagei^s  was  a  demd  outline.  Why  is  slie  so 
excruciatingly  beautiful  that  I  cannot  be  angry  with  her  even  now?" 

''  You  have,  brought  it  upon  yourself,  Alfired,"  returned  Madame 
Mantalini — still  reproachfully,  but  in  a  softened  tone. 

^^  I  am  a  demd  villain  !"  cried  Mr.  Mantalini,  smiting  himself  on  the 
head.  '^  I  will  fill  my  pockets  with  change  for  a  sovereign  in  half- 
pence, and  drown  myself  in  the  Thames ;  but  I  will  not  be  angry  with 
her  even  then,  for  I  will  put  a  note  in^he  twopenny-post  as  I  go  along, 
to  tell  her  where  the  body  is.  She  will  be  a  lovely  widow,  I  shall  be 
a  body.     Some  handsome  women  will  cry ;  she  will  laugh  demnebly." 

^^  Alfred,  you  cruel,  cruel,  creature,"  said  Madame  Mantalini,  sobbing 
at  the  dreadful  picture. 

"She  calls  me  cruel — ^me— me — who  for  her  sake  will  become  a 
demd  damp,  moist,  unpleasant  body  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Mantalini. 

"  You  know  it  almost  breaks  my  heart,  even  to  hear  you  talk  of 
such  a  thing,"  replied  Madame  Mantalini. 

"Can  I  live  to  be  mistrusted?"  cried  her  husband.  "Have  I  cut 
my  heart  into  a  demd  extraordinary  number  of  little  pieces,  and  ^yen 
them  all  away  one  after  another  to  the  same  little  engrossing  demnition 
captivater,  and  can  I  live  to  be  suspected  by  her !  Demmit,  no  I  can't. 

"  Ask  Mr.  Nickleby  whether  the  sum  I  have  mentioned  is  not  a 
proper  one,"  reasoned  Madame  Mantalini. 

"  I  don't  want  any  sum,"  replied  her  disconsolate  husband;  "I  shall 
require  no  demd  allowance — I  will  be  a  body." 

On  this  repetition  of  Mr.  Mantalini's  fatal  threat,  Madame  Mantalini 
wrung  her  hands  and  implored  the  interference  of  Ralph  Nicklebj; 
and  after  a  great  quantity  of  tears  and  talking,  and  several  attempts 
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on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mantalini  to  reach  the  door,  preparatory  to  straight- 
way committing  yiolenoe  upon  himself,  that  gentleman  was  prevailed 
upon,  with  difiicnlty,  to  promise  that  he  wouldn't  be  a  body.  This 
great  point  attained,  Madame  Mantalini  argued  the  question  of 
the  allowance,  and  Mr.  Mantalini  did  the  same,  talcing  occasion  to 
show  that  he  could  live  with  uncommon  satisfaction  upon  bread  and 
water  and  go  clad  in  rags,  but  that  he  could  not  support  existence  with 
the  additional  burden  of  being  mistrusted  by  the  object  of  his  most 
devoted  and  disinterested  affection.  This  brought  fresh  tears  into 
Kadame  Mantalini's  eyes,  which  having  just  begun  to  open  to  some 
few  of  the  demerits  of  Mr.  Mantalini,  were  only  open  a  very  little  way, 
and  could  be  easily  closed  again.  The  result  was,  that  without  quite 
giving  up  the  allowance  question,  Madame  Mantalini  postponed  its 
further  consideration ;  and  Ralph  saw  clearly  enough  that  Mr.  Mantalini 
had  gained  a  fresh  lease  of  his  easy  life,  and  that,  for  some  time  longer 
at  all  events,  his  degradation  and  downfall  were  postponed. 

"  But  it  will  come  soon  enough,"  thought  Ralph ;  "  all  love — ^bah!  that 
I  should  use  the  cant  of  boys  and  girls — is  fleeting  enough ;  though  that 
which  has  its  sole  root  in  the  admiration  of  a  whiskered  face  like  that 
of  yonder  baboon,  perhaps  lasts  the  longest,  as  it  originates  in  the 
greater  blindness  and  is  fed  by  vanity.  Meantime  the  fools  bring 
grist  to  my  mill,  so  let  them  live  out  their  day,  and  the  longer  it  is, 
the  better." 

These  agreeable  reflections  occurred  to  Ralph  Nickleby,  as  sundry 
small  caresses  and  endearments,  supposed  to  be  unseen,  were  exchanged 
between  the  objects  of  his  thoughts. 

"  If  you  have  nothing  more  to  say,  my  dear,  to  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said 
Madame  Mantalini,  ^^we  will  take  our  leaves.  I  am  sure  we  have 
detained  him  much  too  long  already." 

Mr.  Mantalini  answered,  in  the  first  instance,  by  tapping  Madame 
Mantalini  several  times  on  the  nose,  and  then,  by  remarking  in  words 
that  he  had  nothing  more  to  say. 

^*  Demmit !  I  have,  though,"  he  added  almost  immediately,  drawing 
Ralph  into  a  comer.  ^^  Here's  an  afiair  about  your  friend  Sir  Mulberry. 
Such  a  demd  extraordinary  out-of-the-way  kind  of  thing  as  never  was 
—eh?" 

'<  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Ralph. 

"Don't  you  know,  demmit  ?"  asked  Mr.  Mantalini. 

"I  see  by  the  paper  that  he  was  thrown  from  his  cabriolet  last 
night  and  severely  injured,  and  that  his  life  is  in  some  danger,"  an- 
swered Ralph  with  great  composure ;  "  but  I  see  nothing  extraordinary 
in  that — accidents  are  not  miraculous  events,  when  men  live  hard  and 
drive  after  dinner." 

"Whew!"  cried  Mr.  Mantalini  in  a  long  shrill  whistle.  "Then 
don't  you  know  how  it  was  ?" 

"  Not  unless  it  was  as  I  have  just  supposed,"  replied  Ralph,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders  carelessly,  as  if  to  give  his  questioner  to  understand 
that  he  had  no  curiosity  upon  the  subject. 

"  Demmit^  you  amaze  me,"  cried  Mantalini. 
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Ralph  shrugged  hig  shoulders  UgaiD,  as  if  ii  were  no  greai  tei  to 
amaze  Mr.  Mantalini,  and  cast  a  wistful  fflance  at  the  &oe  of  Newman 
Noggs,  which  had  several  times  appeared  behind  a  couple  of  panes  of 
glass  in  the  room  door ;  it  heing  a  part  of  Newman's  duty;,  when  «ah 
important  people  called^  to  make  various  feints  of  supposing  tbat  the 
bell  had  rung  fog,  him  to  show  them  out,  by  way  of  a  gentle  hint  (o 
such  visitors,  that  it  was  time  to  go. 

^'  Don't  you  know^"  said  Mr.  Mantalini,  taking  Ralph  by  the  boiloa, 
^  that  it  wasn't  an  accident  at  all,  but  a  demd  fmrioua  manslang^terng 
aitack  made  upon  him  by  your  nephew  1" 

^^  What !"  snarled  Ralph,  clenching  his  fists  and  toming  a  Ihid 
white. 

^^  Demmit,  Niokleby,  you're  as  great  a  tiger  as  he  is^"  said  MantaKnij 
alarmed  at  these  denonstrattona 

^'  Qo  on/'^oried  Ralph,  savagdy.  ^'  Tell  me  what  yon  mean*  What 
is  this  story  ?  Who  told  you  ?  Speak,"  growled  Ralph.  ''  Do  yon 
hear  me?" 

^^  'Gad,  Nickleby,"  said  Mr.  Mantalini,  retreating  towards  his  wife^ 
**'  what  a  demneble  fieroe  old  evil  g«uus  you  arew  You're  enough  te 
firighten  my  life  and  soul  out  of  her  little  delicious  vnts-^yii^  all  aft 
once  into  such  a  blaaing,  ravaging,  raging  passion  as  nffver  waS| 
dsmmit." 

^'  'Pshaw,"  rejoined  Ralph,  forcing  a  smile.     ^'  It  is  but 

^^  It  is  a  demd  uncomfortable  and  private-madhous^-sort  of 
said  Mr.  Mantalmi,  picking  up  his  eane. 

Ralph  affected  to  smile,  and  onoe  more  inquired  from  whom  Mr« 
Mantalini  had  derived  his  information*  < 

^  Fnrni  Fyke ;  and  a  demd,  fine^  pleasant,  gentlemanly  dog  it  is," 
replied  Mantalini.     *'  Demnition  pleasant,  and  a  tip-i^  sawyer^", 

<«  And  what  said  he  ?"  asked  Ralph,  knitting  his  biows. 

"  That  it  happened  this  way —that  your  nephew  met  him  ai  a  oofee- 
house,  fell  upon  him  with  the  most  demnebk  ferocity,  feUpwed  him  to 
his  cab,  swore  he  would  ride  home  with  him  if  he  rode  upon  the  hone's 
back  or  hooked  himself  <»  to  the  horse's  tail ;  smashed  his  connte* 
nance,  which  is  a  demd  fine  countenance  in  its  natural  state  ;  firi^teaed 
the  horse,  pitched  out  Sir  Mulberry  and  himself,  and '* 

^^  And  was  killed  ?"  interposed  Ralph  with  gleaming  ^es.  **  Was 
he?    Is  he  dead?" 

Mantalini  shook  his  head. 

^*  Ugh,"  said  Ralph,  turning  away,  ^'  Then  he  has  done  nothing 
stay,"  he  added,  looking  round  again.  ^^  He  broke  a  leg  or  an  arm,  oi 
put  his  shoulder  out,  or  fractured  his  collar-bone,  or  ground  arib  of 
two  ?  His  neck  was  saved  for  the  halter,  but  he  got  some  painful  sad 
slow-healing  injury  fer  his  trouble — did  he  ?  You  must  have  heard 
that,  at  least." 

<^  No,"  rejoined  Mantalini,  shaking  his  head  again.  ^^  Unless  ho  wad 
dadbed  into  sach  little  pieces  that  theyUew  away,  he  wasn't  hurt,  fer 
he  went  off  as  quiet  and  comfortable  as  as  ■  as  demnition,"  said  Mr* 
Mantalini,  rather  at  a  loss  for  a  sbnile. 
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^  And  whaty"  said  Ralph,  hesitatbg  a  little,  ^*  what  waa  the  canM 
ofqiuanel?" 

^Yon  $xe  tiie  demdest,  knowing  hand,"  replied  Mr.  Mantalini,  in 
an  admiring  tone,  ^^  the  cunningest,  rummest,  superlativest  old  fox<— 
oh  dem— io  pretend  now  not  to  know  that  it  was  the  little  hright-ejed 
nieoe— the  softest,  sweetest,  prettiest " 

'^  Alfred !"  int^posed  Madame  Mantalini. 

**She  is  alwajTS  right,"  rejoined  Mr.  Mantalini  soothingly,  ^^and 
when  she  says  H  is  time  to  go,  it  is  time,  and  go  she  shall ;  and  when 
she  walks  along  the  streets  with  her  own  tulip,  the  women  shall  say  with 
envy,  she  has  got  a  demd  fine  hnshand,  and  the  mea  shall  say  with 
rapture,  he  has  got  a  demd  fine  wife,  and  they  shall  both  be  ri^t  and 
neiUier  wrong,  upon  my  life  and  soid— oh  demmit !" 

With  which  remarks^  and  many  more  qp  less  intellectual  and  to  the 
purpose,  Mr^  Mantalini  kissed  the  fingers  of  his  gloves  to  Ralph 
Nickkby,  aad  drawing  his  lad/s  arm  through  his,  fed  her  mincingly 
away. 

^  So,  so,"  muttered  Ralph,  dropping  into  his  chair ;  ^'  thb  deyil  is 
loose  again,  and  thwarting  me,  as  he  was  bom  to  do,  at  every  turn. 
He  told  me  once  there  should  be  a  day  of  reckoninff  between  us,  soonev 
or  later.     Ill  make  him  a  true  prophet,  for  it  shall  surely  oome." 

^Are  you  at  home  I"  asked  Newman,  suddenly  popping  in  his 
houL 

**^  No,"  replied  Ralph,  with  equal  abruptness* 

Newman  withdrew  his  head,  but  thrust  it  in  again. 

**  You're  quite  sure  you're  not  at  home,  are  you  ?"  said  Newman.    ' 

^  What  does  the  idiot  mean  ?"  cried  Ralph,  testily. 

**  He  has  been  waiting  nearly  ever  since  they  first  came  in,  and  may 
have  heai4  your  voice — that's  all,"  said  Newman,  rubbing  his  hands. 

^*  Who  has?"  demanded  Ralph,  wrought  by  the  intelligenoe  he  had 
just  heard,  and  his  clerk's  provoking  coolness^  to  an  intense  pitch  of 
irritation. 

The  necessity  of  a  reply  was  superseded  by  the  unlooked-for  entrance 
of  a  third  party---ihe  individual  in  question — who,  bringing  his  one 
eye  (for  he  had  but  one)  to  bear  on  Ralph  Nickleby,  made  a  ereat 
ttany  fliiambling  bows,  and  sat  himself  down  in  an  arm-chair,  with  his 
hands  on  his  knee%  and  his  short  black  trousers  drawn  up  so  high  in 
the  legs  by  the  exertion  of  seating  himself  tliat  they  scarcely  reached 
below  the  tope  of  his  Wellington  boots. 

**  Why,  this  i$  &  surprise,"  said  Ralph,  bending  his  gaxe  upon  the 
visitoir,  and  half  smiling  as  he  semtiniaEed  him  attentively ;  ^^  I  should 
know  your  ftice,  Mr.  Squeere." 

^*  Ah  !"  replied  that  worthy,  '^  and  you'd  have  know'd  it  better.  Sir 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  all  that  1  ve  been  a-going  through.  Just  lift  that 
little  boy  off  the  tall  stool  in  the  back  office,  and  tell  him  to  come  in 
here,  will  you,  my  man?"  said  Squeers,  addressing  himself  to  New- 
man. ''  Oh,  he's  lifted  hisHself  off.  My  son,  Sir,  little  Wackford; 
What  do  you  think  of  him.  Sir,  for  a  specimen  of  the  Dotheboys  Hall 
feeding  ?  ain't  he  fit  to  bust  out  of  his  elothes^  and  start  the  seams,  and 
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make  the  very  buttons  fly  ofF  with  his  fatness.  Heir's  flesh !"  cried 
Squ^rs,  turning  the  boy  about,  and  indenting  the  plumpest  parts  of 
his  figure  with  divers  pokes  and  punches,  to  the  great  discomposure  of 
his  son  and  heir.  ^^  Here's  firmness,  here's  solidness !  why  you  can 
hardly  get  up  enough  of  him  between  your  finger  and  thumb  to  pinch 
him  anywheres." 

In  however  good  condition  Master  Squeers  might  have  been,  he 
certainly  did  not  present  this  remarkable  compactness  of  person,  for  on 
his  father's  closing  his  finger  and  thumb  in  illustration  of  his  remark, 
he  uttered  a  sharp  cry,  and  rubbed  the  place  in  the  most  natural 
manner  possible. 

.  **  Well,"  remarked  Squeers,  a  little  disconcerted,  ^'  I  had  liim  there ; 
but  that's  because  we  breakfasted  early  this  morning,  and  he  hasn't 
had  his  lunch  yet.  Why  you  couldn't  shut  a  bit  of  him  in  a  door, 
when  he's  had  his  dinner.  Look  at  them  tears.  Sir,"  said  Squeers, 
with  a  triumphant  air,  as  Master  Wackford  wiped  his  eyes  with  the 
cuff  of  his  jacket,  "  there's  oiliness !  " 

"  He  looks  well,  indeed,"  returned  Ralph,  who  for  some  purposes  of 
his  own  seemed  desirous  to  conciliate  the  schoolmaster.  *^  But  how  is 
Mrs.  Squeers,  and  how  are  you  ?  "  " 

^'  Mrs.  Squeers,  sir,"  reptied  the  proprietor  of  Dotheboys,  *^  is  as  she 
Always  is — a  mother  to  them  lads,  and  a  blessing,  and  a  comfort,  and 
a  joy  to  all  them  as  knows  her.  One  of  our  boys — ^gorging  his-sdf 
with  vittles,  and  then  turning  ill;  that's  their  way — ^got  a  abscess  on 
him  last  week.  To  see  how  she  operated  upon  him  with  a  pen-knife! 
0!i  Lor ! "  said  Squeers,  heaving  a  sigh,  and  nodding  his  head  a  great 
many  times,  ^^  what  a  member  of  society  that  woman  is ! " 

Mr.  Squeers  indulged  in  a  retrospective  look  for  some  qnarter  of  a 
minute,  as  if  this  allusion  to  his  lady's  excellencies  had  naturally  led 
his  mind  to  the  peaceful  village  of  Dotheboys  near  Greta  Bridge  in 
Yorkshire,  and  then  looked  at  Ralph,  as  if  waiting  for  him  to  say 
something. 

^'Have  you  quito  recovered  that  scoundrel's  attack?"  asked  Ralph. 
•  "  I've  only  just  done  it,  if  I've  done  it  now,"  replied  Squeers.  "  I 
was  one  blessed  bruise.  Sir,"  said  Squeers,  touching  first  the  roots  of 
his  hair,  and  then  the  toes  of  his  boots,  ^'  from  here  to  there.  Vinegar 
and  brown  paper,  vinegar  and  brown  paper,  from  morning  to  niglit. 
I  suppose  there  was  a  matter  of  half  a  ream  of  brown  paper  stuck 
upon  me  from  first  to  last.  As  I  laid  all  of  a  heap  in  our  kitchen, 
plastered  all  over,  you  might  have  thought  I  was  a  largo  brown  paper 
parcel,  chock  full  of  nothing  but  groans.  Did  I  groan  loud,  Wackford, 
or  did  I  groan  soft  ?"  asked  Mr.  Squeers,  appealing  to  his  son. 

"  Loud,"  replied  Wackford. 

'^  Was  the  boys  sorry  to  see  me  in  such  a  dreadful  condition,  Wack- 
ford, or  was  they  glad  ?"  asked  Mr.  Squeers,  in  a  sentimental  manner. 

"  Gl— " 
Eh  ?  "  cried  Squoers,  turning  sharp  round. 
Sorry,"  rejoined  his  son. 

*^  Oh !  "  said  Squeers,  catching  him  a  smart  box  on  the  ear.     ^'Tben 
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take  your  hands  out  of,  your  poeketa,  and  don't  stammer  wlien  you're 
asked  a  question.  Hold  your  noise,  sir,  in  a  gentleman's  office,  or  111 
ran  away  from  my  family  and  never  come  back  any  more;  and  then 
what  would  become  of  all  them  precious  and  forlorn  lads  as  would  be 
let  loose  on  the  world,  without  their  best  friend  at  their  elbers  t" 
^^  Were  you  obliged  to  have  medical  attendance  ?"  inquired  Ralph. 
^'  Ay,  was  I,"  rejoined  Squeers,  <^  and  a  precious  bill  the  medical 
attendant  brought  in  too  :  but  I  paid  it  though." 

Ralph  elevated  his  eyebrows  in  a  manner  which  mi^t  be  expressive 
of  either  sympathy  or  astonishment — just  as  the  beholder  was  pleased 
to  take  it. 

^'  Yes,  I  paid  it,  every  farthing,"  replied  Squeers,  who  seemed  to 
know  the  man  he  had  to  deal  with,  too  well  to  suppose  that  any 
blinking  of  the  question  would  induce  him  to  subscribe  towards  the 
expenses ;  ^'  I  wasn't  out  of  pocket  by  it  after  all,  either." 
-    "  No ! "  said  Ralph. 

^^  Not  a  halfpenny,"  replied  Squeers.     ^'  The  fact  is,  that  we  have 
only  one  extra  with  our  boys,  and  that  is  for  doctors  when  required*^ 
and  not  then,  unless  we're  sure  of  our  customers.     Do  you  see  ?  " 
I  understand,"  said  Ralph. 

Very  good,"  rejoined  Squeers.  "  Then  after  my  bill  was  run  up, 
we  picked  out  five  little  boys  (sons  of  small  tradesmen,  as  was  sure 
pay)  that  had  never  had  the  scarlet  fever,  and  we  sent  one  to  a  cottage 
where  they'd  got  it,  and  he  took  it,  and  then  we  put  the  four  others 
to  sleep  with  him,  and  tkey  took  it,  and  then  the  doctor  came  and 
attended  'em  once  all  round,  and  we  divided  my  total  among  'em,  and 
added  it  on  to  their  little  bills,  and  the  parents  paid  it.  Ha  1  ha !  ha !" 
*^  And  a  good  plan  too,"  said  Ralph,  eyeing  the  schoolmaster  stealthily. 
"  I  believe  you,"  rejoined  Squeers.  "  We  always  do  it.  Why, 
when  Mrs.  Squeers  was  brought  to  bed  with  little  Wackford  here,  wo 
ran  the  hooping-cough  through  half-a-dozen  boys,  and  charged  her 
expenses  among  'em,  monthly  nurse  included.     Ha,  ha,  ha  !" 

Ralph  never  laughed,  but  on  this  occasion  he  produced  the  nearest 
approach  to  it  that  he  could,  and  waiting  until  Mr.  Squeers  had  enjoyed 
the  professional  joke  to  his  heart's  content,  enquired  what  had  brought 
him  to  town. 

*'*•  Some  bothering  law  business,"  replied  Squeers,  scratching  his  head, 
<<  connected  with  an  action,  for  what  they  call  neglect  of  a  boy.  I  don't 
know  what  they  would  have.  He  had  as  good  grazing,  that  boy  had, 
as  there  is  about  us." 

Ralph  looked  as  if  he  did  not  quite  understand  the  observation. 
**  Grazing,"  said  Squeers,  raising  his  voice,  under  the  impression  that 
as  Ralph  failed  to  comprehend  him,  he  must  be  deaf.  '^  When  a  boy 
gets  weak  and  ill  and  don't  relish  his  meals,  we  give  him  a  change  of 
diet — turn  him  out  for  an  hour  or  so  every  day  into  a  neighbour's 
turnip  field,  or  sometimes,  if  it's  a  delicate  case,  a  turnip  field  and  a 
piece  of  carrots  alternately,  and  let  him  eat  as  many  as  he  likes.  There 
an't  better  land  in  the  county  than  this  perwerse  lad  grazed  on,  and  yet 
he  goes  and  catches  cold  and  indigestion  and  what  not,  and  then  his 
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frlendB  iMrings  n  law-suit  agahui  me.  Now,  you'd  hardly  sappoae,* 
added  Squeera,  maring  in  hia  chair  with  the  impatienee  of  an  ili*«aed 
man,  ^^  that  peopk'a  ingiaiitade  would  carry  them  quite  iB  ha  as  that; 
would  you?" 

^^  A  hard  case,  indeed,"  observed  Ralph. 

^^  You  don't  say  more  than  the  truth  when  you  say  that,"  replied 
SqueeiB.  *^  I  don  t  suppose  there's  a  man  going,  aa  possesses  the  fotid- 
ness  for  youth  that  I  do.  There's  youth  to  the  amount  of  eight  hundred 
pound  a-year  at  Dotheboys  Hall  at  this  present  time.  I'd  take  sixteen 
hundred  pound  worth  if  I  could  get  'em,  and  be  as  fond  of  eyery 
individual  twenty  pound  among  'em  as  nothing  should  equal  iti" 

*^  Are  you  stopping  at  your  old  quarters  ?"  asked  Ralph. 

^  Yes,  we  ore  at  the  Saracen,"  replied  Squeers,  '^  and  as  it  don't  want 
▼ery  loi^  to  the  end  of  the  hatf-year,  we  shall  oontianey  to  stop  tfaers 
till  I've  collected  the  money,  and  soma  new  boys  too,  I  hope.  I've 
brought  little  Wackford  up,  on  purpose  to  show  to  parents  and  guar- 
dians. I  shall  put  him  in  the  advertisement  this  time.  Look  at  that 
boy — ^himself  a  pupil — why  he  sa  mirade  of  hiffh  feeding,  that  boy  is." 

^'  I  should  Kke  to  have  a  word  with  you,"  said  Ralph,  who  had  both 
spoken  and  listened  mechanically  for  some  time,  and  seemed  to  have 
been  thinking. 

^  As  many  words  as  you  like,  £^,"  rejoined  Squeers.  ^'  Wackford, 
yon  go  and  play  in  the  back  office,  and  don't  move  about  too  much  or 
yon'U  get  thin,  and  that  won't  do.  You  haven't  got  such  a  thing  as 
tvropence,  Mr.  Nickleby,  have  you  ?"  said  Squee»,  rattling  a  bun<m  of 
keys  in  his  ooat  pocket,  and  muttering  something  about  its  beii^  all 
silyer. 

*^  I — think  I  have,"  said  Ralph,  very  sbwly,  and  producing,  after 
much  rummaging  in  an  old  drawer,  a  penny,  a  halfpenny,  and  tWo 
fiirthings. 

*'  Thankee,"  said  Squeers,  bestowing  it  upon  his  son.  **  Here,  you 
go  and  buy  a  tart— Mr.  Nickleby's  man  will  show  you  wherB*-and 
mind  you  buy  a  rich  one.  Pastry,"  added  Squeers,  closing  the  door  on 
Master  Wackford,  ^'  makes  his  flesh  shine  a  good  deal,  and  parenls 
thinks  that's  a  healthy  sign." 

With  which  explanation,  and  a  peculiarly  knowing  look  to  eke  it 
out,  Mr.  Squeers  moved  his  chair  so  as  to  bring  himself  o]^)osite  io 
Ralph  Nickleby  at  no  great  distance  off;  uid  having  planted  it  to  his 
entire  satisCftCtion,  sat  CH>wn. 

^^  Attend  to  me,"  said  Ralph,  bending  forward  a  little. 

Squeers  nodded. 

<^  I  am  not  to  suppose^"  said  Ralph,  *'  that  you  are  dolt  enough  to 
forgive  or  forget  very  readily  the  violence  that  was  committed  upon 
you,  or  the  exposure  which  accompanied  it  ?" 

**  Devil  a  bit^**  replied  Squeers,  tartly. 

^  Or  to  lose  an  opportunity  of  repaying  it  with  interest,  if  you  oeold 
get  one  ?"  said  Ralph. 

^  Show  me  one  and  try,"  rejoined  SqueexsL 

^^  Some  such  object  it  waa  that  induced  you  to  call  on  me?"  said 
Ralph,  raising  his  eyes  to  the  schoolmaster's  face. 
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(«K— D--4M,  I  don't  kacmihs^'' Implied  Sqneen.  •^lihoaglit  tiiai 
if  it  was  in  your  fwwer  to  make  me^  besidea  the  trifle  of  monejr  you 
sent,  any  compensation >" 

^  Ah !"  cried  Ralph,  intenraptinfi;  him.     ^  Yon  needn't  go  on.** 

After  a  long  pause,  durioff  which  Balph  appeared  abacMroed  in  con- 
temphiiioB,  he  again  broke  silence,  by  asking-* 

<<  Who  is  thk  boy  that  he  to<^  with  him  1 " 
'.    Sqneen  stated  his  name* 

'*  Was  he  young  or  old,  healthy  or  siekly,  tractable  or  nbeiilioiist 
Speak  ovt,  man,"  retorted  Balph  quickly. 

.    ^  Why,  he  wasn't  yonng,"  answered  Sqneers;  ^^  that  is,  not  young  for 
a  boy  you  know." 

^  Thai  18^  that  he  was  not  »  boy  at  all,  I  suppose  ?"  interrupted 
Balph. 

**  WeD,"  retomed  Sqneets  briskly,  as  if  he  felt^rdioTed  by  the  sugges- 
tbn,  '^  he  might  have  been  nigh  twenty.  He  wouldn^t  seem  so  old 
though  to  than  as  didn't  know  him,  for  he  was  a  little  wanting  heie," 
tOBi£ing  his  f<»efaead,*' nobody  at  borne  you  know,  if  yon  knocked  evetf 
sosften." 

^  And  you  did  knock  ]»retty  often^  I  dare  say?"  muttered  Balph. 

"  Pretty  well,"  returned  Squeers  with  a  grin. 

^  When  yon  wrote  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  trifle  of  money 
as  yon  call  it,"  said  Balph,  ^^you  tokl  me  hk  friends  had  deserted  him 
long  ago,  and  that  you  had  not  the  faintest  due  or  trace  to  tell  yov 
who  he  was.     Is  that  the  truth  ?" 

^  It  is ;  worse  hick !"  replied  Squeers,  becomiw  more  and  more 
easy  and  iamiliar  in  his  manner,  as  Ralph  pursued  his  enquiries  with 
the  less  reserre*  ^*  Itfs  fbfurteen  year  ago,  by  the  entry  in  my  book, 
since  a  strange  man  brought  him  to  my  place  one  autunm  night,  and 
left  him  there,  paying  five  pound  five,  for  his  first  quarter  in  advance^ 
He  B^ht  hare  been  five  or  mx  year  old  at  that  time— -not  more." 

^  What  more  do  yon  know  about  him  ?"  demanded  Balph. 

*^  Devilish  littln,  I'm  sorry  to  say,"  replied  Squeers.  **'  The  money 
was  paid  for  some  six  or  eight  year,  and  then  it  stopped.  He  had 
given  an  address  in  London,  had  this  chap  ;  but  when  it  same  to  the 
point,  of  course  nobody  knowed  anything  about  him.  So  I  kept  the 
Ind  ovt  of— out  o^— " 

^  Chanty?"  sn^ested  Balph  drily. 

*^  Chanty,  to  be  sure,"  returned  Squeers,  rubbing  his  knees,  ^^  and 
when  he  b^ins  to  be  useful  in  a  certain  sort  of  a-  way,  this  young 
scoundrel  of  a  Nickleby  comes  and  carries  him  off.  But  the  most 
vezaAkos  and  aflj[eravaf ing  part  of  the  whole  affiur  is,"  said  Squeers, 
dropping  bis  voice,,  and  drawiag  his  chair  still  closer  to  Balph,  '^  that 
some  questions  have  been  asked  about  him  at  last— 4iot  of  me,  but  in  n 
mwidHabont  kind  of  way  of  people  in  our  viUace.  So,  that  just  when! 

a'  ht  have  had  all  anreazs  pud  up,  perhaps,  and  perhaps-^^o  knows  ? 
1  things  have  happened  in  our  business  before— «  preseni  besides 
lor  putting  him  out  to  afarmer  or  sending  him  to  sea,  so  that  he  might 
nsfor  torn  up  to  disgrace  his  parents,  supposmg  him  to  be  a  natural. 
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boy,  as  many  of  our  boys  are— damme,  if  that  yillain  of  a  Nickleby 
don't  collar  him  in  open  day,  and  commit  as  good  as  highway  robbery 
upon  my  pocket." 

^^  We  will  both  cry  quits  with  him  before  long,"  said  Ralph,  laying 
his  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  Yorkshire  schoolmaster. 

^^  Quits !"  echoed  Squeers.  *^  Ah  I  and  I  should  like  to  leave  a  small 
balance  in  his  favour,  to  be  settled  when  he  can.  I  only  wish  Mrs. 
Squeers  could  catch  hold  of  him.  Bless  her  heart !  She'd  murder  him, 
Mr.  Nickleby — she  would,  as  soon  as  eat  her  dinner •" 

^^  We  will  talk  of  this  again,"  said  Ralph.  **'  I  must  have  time  to 
think  of  it.  To  wound  him  through  his  own  affections  or  fancies—. 
If  I  can  strike  him  through  this  boy " 

^^  Strike  him  how  you  like,  Sir,"  interrupted  Squeers,  ^*  only  hit  him 
hard  enough,  that's  all — and  with  that,  I'll  say  good  morning.  Here! 
—just  chuck  that  little  boy's  hat  off  that  comer-peg,  and  hft  him  off 
the  stool,  will  you  ?  " 

Bawling  these  requests  to  Newman  Noggs,  Mr.  Squeers  betook 
himself  to  the  little  back  office,  and  fitted  on  his  child's  hat  with 
parental  anxiety,  while  Newman,  with  his  pen  behind  his  ear,  sat  stiff 
and  immovable  on  his  stool,  regarding  the  father  and  son  by  tmns 
with  a  broad  stare. 

*^  He's  a  fine  boy,  an't  he  V  said  Squeers,  throwing  his  head  a  little 
on  one  side,  and  falUng  back  to  the  desk,  the  better  to  estimate  the 
proportions  of  little  Wackford. 

"  Very,"  said  Newman. 

*^  Pretty  well  swelled  out,  an't  he  ?"  pursued  Squeers.  ^^  He  has  the 
fatness  of  twenty  boys,  he  has." 

*^  Ah  !"  replied  Newman,  suddenly  thrusting  his  fiioe  into  that  of 
Squeers,  *^  he  has ; — ^the  fatness  of  twenty ! — ^more.  He's  got  it  all. 
God  help  the  others.     Ha !  ha !     Oh  Lord ! " 

Having  uttered  these  fragmentary  observations,  Newman  dropped 
upon  his  desk  and  began  to  write  with  most  marvellous  rapidity. 

*^  Why,  what  does  the  man  mean  ?"  cried  Squeers,  colouring.  ^*  h 
he  drunk  ?" 

Newman  made  no  reply. 
•    *'  Is  he  mad  ?''  said  Squeers. 

But  still  Newman  be^yed  no  consciousness  of  any  presence  sate 
his  own ;  so  Mr.  Squeers  comforted  himself  by  saying  that  he  ynB 
both  drunk  and  mad ;  and,  with  this  parting  observation,  he  led  his 
hopeful  son  away. 

In  exact  proportion  as  Ralph  Nickleby  became  conscious  of  a 
^^^i^gg^^^g  <^d  lingering  regard  for  Kate,  had  his  detestation  of 
Nicholas  augmented.  It  might  be,  that  to  atone  for  the  weakness  of 
inclining  to  any  one  person,  he  held  it  necessary  to  hate  some  other 
more  intensely  than  before;  but  such  had  been  the  course  of  his  feelings. 
And  now,  to  be  defied  and  spumed,  to  be  held  up  to  her  in  the  worst 
and  most  repulsive  colours,  to  know  that  she  was  taught  to  hate  and 
despise  him ;  to  feel  that  there  was  infection  in  his  touch  and  taint  m 
his  companionship— to  know  all  this,  and  to  know  that  the  mover  oi 
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k  all,  was  that  same  bojish  poor  relation  who  had  twitted  him  in 
their  very  first  interview,  and  openly  bearded  and  braved  him  since, 
moaght  his  quiet  and  stealthy  mal%nity  to  each  a  pitch,  that  there 
was  scarcely  anything  he  would  not  have  hazarded  to  gratify  it,  if  he 
eonld  have  seen  his  way  to  some  immediate  retaliation. 

But  fortunately  for  Nicholas,  Balph  Nickleby  did  not ;  and  although 
he  cast  about  all  that  day,  and  kept  a  comer  of  his  brain  working  on 
the  one  anxious  subject  through  all  the  round  of  schemes  and  busmess 
that  came  with  it,  night  found  him  at  last  still  harping  on  the  same 
theme,  and  still  pursuing  the  same  unprofitable  reflections. 

'*  When  my  brother  was  such  as  he,"  said  Ralph,  ^^  the  first  com- 
parisons were  drawn  between  us— always  in  my  disfavour.  He  was 
open,  liberal,  gallant,  gay;  /  a  crafty  hunks  of  cold  and  stagnant 
blood,  with  no  passion  but  love  of  saving,  and  no  spirit  beyond  a  thirst 
for  gain.  I  recollected  it  well  when  I  first  saw  this  whipster ;  but  I 
ramember  it  better  now." 

He  had  been  occupied  in  tearing  Nicholas's  letter  into  atoms,  and  aa 
he  spoke  he  scattered  it  in  a  tiny  shower  about  him. 

'''Recollections  like  these,"  pursued  Ralph,  with  a  bitter  smiley 
"  flock  upon  me-— when  I  resign  myself  to  them — in  crowds,  and  from 
countless  quarters.  As  a  portion  of  the  world  affect  to  despise  the 
power  of  money,  I  must  try  and  show  them  what  it  is." 

And  being  by  this  time  in  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind  for  slumber, 
Ralph  Nickleby  went  to  bed.  \ 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

8MIKE  BECOMES  KNOWN  TO  MRS.  NICKLEBY  AND  KATB.  NICHOLAS 
ALSO  MEETS  WITH  NEW  ACQUAINTANCES,  AND  BRIGHTER  DAYS  SEEM 
TO  DAWN   UPON   THE  FAMILY. 

Haying  established  his  mother  and  sister  in  the  apartments  of  the 
l^ind-hearted  miniature  painter,  and  ascertained  that  Sir  Mulberry 
Hawk  was  in  no  danger  of  losing  his  life,  Nicholas  turned  his  thoughta 
to  poor  Smike,  who,  after  breakfasting  vnth  Newman  Nosgs,  nad 
remained  in  a  disconsolate  state  at  that  worthy  creature's  lodgings, 
waiting  with  much  anxiety  for  further  intelligence  of  his  protector. 

^*  As  he  will  be  one  of  our  own  little  household,  wherever  we  live,  or 
whatever  fortune  is  in  reserve  for  us,"  thought  Nicholas,  ^^  I  must  present 
the  poor  fellow  in  due  form.  They  wiU  be  kind  to  him  for  his  own 
sake,  and  if  not  (on  that  account  solely)  to  the  full  extent  I  could 
wish,  they  will  stretch  a  point,  I  am  sure,  for  mine." 

Nidiolas  said  *^they,"  but  his  misgivings  were  confined  to  one 
person.  He  was  sure  of  Kate,  but  he  knew  nis  mother  s  peculiarities, 
and  was  not  quite  so  certain  that  Smike  would  find  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  Mrs.  Nickleby. 
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.  ^Howewvr,"  ttumglit  Niohoht,  tt  he  dep«rted  on  hit  bcaeiTokni 
orrand ;  **  she  caonot  &il  to  becMHoe  attaebed  to  him  when  she  kneifB 
what  a  demoted  oreatuce  he  is,  and  as  she  muet  qdokly  make  tbt 
d]8coveiy«  hia  probation  will  be  a  ahort  one/' 

*^ I  was  afraid,"  said  Smike,  overjoyed  to  see  his  fiiend  again,  ^ibat 
yon  had  fidlen  into  some  fresh  trouble ;  tiie  time  seemed  so  long  at 
last,  that  I  almost  feared  yon  were  lost." 

^  Lost  \"  replied  Nicholas  ffaily.  *^  Yon  will  not  be  rid  of  me  so 
easily,  I  promise  yon.  I  shau  rise  to  the  sorfaee  many  thonaand  times 
yet,  and  the  harder  the  thrust  that  pushes  me  down,  the  moie  quickly 
I  shall  rebonnd,  Smike.  But  come;  my  emmd  here  is  to  take  you 
iKMne.'* 

^^  Home !"  faltered  Smike,  drawing  timidly  back. 

*^  Ay,"  r^oined  Nidiolas,  taking  his  arm.     ^  Why  not  V* 

^I  had  such  hopes  once,"  said  Smike;  ^^day  and  night,  day  and 
night,  for  many  years.  I  longed  for  home  till  I  was  weary,  and  pined 
away  with  erief,  but  now •" 

*^And  what  now?"  asked  Nicholas,  looking  kindly  in  his  hoe, 
«  What  now,  old  friend  ?" 

*^  I  could  not  part  from  yon  to  go  to  any  honie  on  earth,^  replied 
Smike,  pressing  his  hand ;  ^^  except  one,  except  one.  I  shall  neTer  be 
an  old  man ;  and  if  your  hand  plaoed  me  in  the  grave,  and  I  could 
think  before  I  died  that  you  would  come  and  look  upon  it  sometimes 
with  one  of  your  kind  smiles,  and  in  the  summer  weather,  when 
everything  was  alive — ^not  dead  like  me— I  could  go  to  that  home 
almost  without  a  tear." 

**  Why  do  you  talk  thus,  poor  boy,  if  your  life  is  a  happy  one  with 
me?"  said  Nicholas. 

^'  Because  /  should  change ;  not  those  about  me.  And  if  they  for- 
got me,  /  should  never  know  it,"  replied  Smike.  "  In  the  churchyard 
we  are  all  alike,  but  here  there  are  none  like  me.  I  am  a  poor  creatnre, 
but  I  know  that  welL" 

^'  You  are  a  foolish,  silly  creature,"  said  Nicholas  cheerfully.  ''  If 
that  is  what  you  mean,  I  grant  you  that.  Why,  here's  a  dismal  &ce 
for  ladies'  oompany — ^my  pretty  sister  too,  whom  you  have  so  often 
asked  me  about.  Is  this  your  Yorkshire  gallantry  ?  For  shame  I  for 
shame!" 

Smike  brightened  up,  and  smiled. 

*^  When  I  talk  of  homes,"  pursued  Nit^elas,  ^  I  talk  of  mmo— which 
is  yours  of  course.  If  it  were  defined  by  any  particular  four  walk  and 
a  roof,  God  knows  I  should  be  sufficiently  purasled  to  say  whoeaboats 
H  lay;  but  that  is  not  what  I  mean.  When  I  i^>eak  of  home,  I  speak 
of  the  place  where — in  default  of  a  better — ^those  I  love  are  gathered 
together ;  and  if  that  place  were  a  gipsy's  tent  or  a  bam,  I  sboidd 
ceSi  it  by  the  same  good  name  notwithstanding.  And  now  for  whst 
is  my  present  home,  which,  however  alarming  your  expectatioBe  may 
be,  will  neitiier  terrify  you  by  its  extent  nor  its  magnifioenoe." 

So  saying,  Nicholas  took  his  companion  by  the  arm,  and  Si^yifltg  * 
great  deal  more  to  the  same  purpose,  and  pointing  out  Tarious  l^iep 
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io  smuse  md  inierest  him  tt  ihej  went  along,  led  tlie  myio  Mmb  tm 
Creevy'a  house. 

'^  Ami  ihky  Kale,"  said  Nidbolaa,  entering  the  room  where  his  nster 
sai  akne,  ^^  is  the  &ithfal  friend  and  affectionate  fellow-trayeller  whom 
I  prepared  you  to  reoeive." 

Poor  Smike  was  bashful  and  awkward  and  frightened  enough  at 
first,  but  Kate  advaooed  towards  him  so  kindly,  and  said  in  snch  a 
sweet  YiHoe,  how  anxious  she  had  been  to  see  him  after  all  her  brother 
had  told  her,  and  how  much  die  had  to  thank  him  for  having  comforted 
Nicholas  so  greatly  in  their  very  trying  reytrses,  that  he  b^gan  to  be 
very  doubtfiu  whether  he  ^uld  shed  tears  or  not,  and  became  still 
move  flunried.  However,  he  managed  to  say,  in  a  broken  voice,  that 
Nicolas  was  his  only  friend,  and  Hiat  he  would  lay  down  his  life  to 
help  him ;  and  Kate,  although  she  was  so  kind  and  ccmsiderate,  seemed 
to  be  so  wholly  unconscious  of  his  distress  and  embamssment,  that  he 
xeoovered  almost  immediately  and  felt  quite  at  home. 

Then  Miss  La  Oeevy  came  in,  and  to  her  Smike  had  to  be  presmted 
also.  And  Miss  La  Creevy  was  very  kind  too,  and  wonderfally  talk« 
ative  : — ^not  to  Smike,  for  that  would  have  made  him  uneasy  at  first,  but 
to  Nicholas  and  his  sister.  Then,  after  a  time,  she  would  speak  to 
Smike  himsdf  now  and  then,  asking  him  whether  he  vras  a  judge  of 
likenesses,  and  whether  he  thought  uiat  pi<^ure  in  the  comer  was  like 
herself,  and  whether  he  didn't  think  it  would  have  looked  better  if  she 
had  nuide  herself  ten  years  younger,  and  whether  he  didn't  tliink,  as  a 
matter  of  general  observation,  that  young  ladies  looked  better,  not  only 
in  pictures  but  out  of  ihsm  too,  than  old  ones ;  with  many  more 
small  jokes  and  facetious  remarks,  which  wore  delivened  with  such 
good  humour  and  merriment  that  Smike  thought  within  himself  she 
mm  £he  nicest  lady  he  had  ever  seen ;  even  nicer  than  Mrs.  Grudden, 
of  Mr.  Vincent  Cmmmles's  theatre,  and  she  was  a  nice  lady  too,  and 
talked,  perhaps  more,  but  certainly  louder  than  Miss  La  Creevy. 

At  length  ihe  door  opened  again,  and  a  lady  in  moumiug  came  in  ; 
and  Nidiolas  kissing  the  lady  in  mourning  affectionately,  and  calling 
her  his  mother,  led  her  towards  the  diair  Irom  which  Smike  had  risen 
when  she  entered  the  room. 

^  You  are  always  kind-hearted,  and  anxious  to  help  the  oppressed, 
my  dear  mother,"  said  Nicholas,  ^^  so  you  will  be  favourably  disposed 
towards  him,  I  know." 

*'  I  am  sure,  my  dear  Nicholas,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby,  looking  very 
hard  at  her  new  friend,  and  bending  to  him  with  something  more  oi 
majesty  than  the  occasion  seemed  to  require, — ^  I  am  sure  any  friend 
of  yours  has,  as  indeed  he  naturally  ought  to  have,  and  must  have,  of 
course,  you  know — a  great  daim  upon  me,  and  of  course,  it  is  a  very 
neat  pleasure  to  me  to  be  introduced  to  anybody  you  take  an  interest 
m — there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that ;  none  at  all ;  not  the  least  in 
the  world,"  said  Mis.  Nickld[>y.  ^^  At  the  same  time  I  must  say, 
Nicholas,  my  dear,  as  I  used  to  say  to  your  poor  dear  papa,  when  he 
would  bring  gentlemen  home  to  dinner,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the 
house,  that  if  he  had  come  the  day  before  yesterday — ^no,  I  don't  mean 
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the  day  before  yesterday  now ;   I  should  have  said,  perhaps,  the  year 
before  hist — we  should  have  been  better  able  to  entertain  hun.", 

With  which  remarks  Mrs.  Nickleby  turned  to  her  daughter,  atid 
inquved,  in  an  audible  whisper,  whether  the  gentleman  was  going  to 
stop  all  night. 

*^  Because  if  he  is,  Kate,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  *^  I  don't  see 
that  it's  possible  for  him  to  sleep  anywhere,  and  that's  the  truth." 

Kate  stepped  gracefully  forward,  and  without  any  show  of  annoy- 
ance or  irritation,  breathed  a  few  words  into  her  mother's  ear. 

^^  La,  Kate,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  shrinking  back,  ^^  how 
you  do  tickle  one.  Of  course,  I  understand  that^  my  love,  without  your 
telling  me;  and  I  said  the  same  to  Nicholas,  and  I  am  very  muck 
pleased.  You  didn't  tell  me,  Nicholas,  my  dear,"  added  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
turning  round  with  an  air  of  lets  reserve  than  she  had  before  assumed, 
^  what  your  friend's  name  is." 

^^  His  name,  mother,"  replied  Nicholas,  *^  is  Smike.** 

The  effect  of  this  communication  was  by  no  means  anticipated ;  but 
the  name  was  no  sooner  pronounced,  than  Mrs.  Nickleby  dropped  upon 
a  chair,  and  burst  into  a  fit  of  crying. 

^'  What  is  the  matter  ?"  exclaimed  Nicholas,  running  to  support  ber. 

"  It's  so  like  Pyke,"  cried  Mrs.  Nickleby ;  *'  so  exactly  like  Pyke, 
that's  all.     Oh  !  don't  speak  to  me— I  shall  be  better  presently." 

And  after  exhibiting  every  symptom  of  slow  suffocation,  in  all  its 
stages,  and  drinking  about  a  tea-spoonful  of  water  from  a  full  tumbler, 
and  spilling  the  remainder,  Mrs.  Nickleby  fC€U  better,  and  remarked, 
with  a  feeble  smile,  that  she  was  very  foolish,  she  knew. 

^'  It's  a  weakness  in  our  family,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  ^^  so,  of  course, 
I  can't  be  blamed  for  it.  Your  grandmama,  Kate,  was  exactly  the 
same — ^precisely.  The  least  excitement,  the  slightest  surprise,  she  &inted 
away  directly.  I  have  heard  her  say,  often  and  often,  that  when  she 
was  a  young  lady,  and  before  she  was  married,  she  was  turning  a  comer 
into  Oxford-street  one  day,  when  she  ran  against  her  own  hair-dresser, 
who,  it  seems,  was  escaping  frrom  a  bear ; — ^the  mere  suddenness  of  tbe 
encounter  made  her  faint  away  directly.  Wait,  though,"  added  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  pausing  to  consider,  "  Let  me  be  sure  I'm  right.  Was  it 
her  hair-dresser  who  had  escaped  from  a  bear,  or  was  it  a  bear  who 
had  escaped  from  her  haur-dresser's  ?  I  declare  I' can't  remember  jost 
now,  but  the  hair-dresser  was  a  very  handsome  man,  I  know,  and  quite 
a  gentleman  in  his  manners ;  so  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  point 
of  the  story." 

Mrs.  Nickleby  having  fallen  imperceptibly  into  one  of  her  retrospec- 
tive moods,  improved  in  temper  from  that  moment,  and  glided,  by  an 
easy  change  of  the  conversation  occasionally,  into  various  other  anec- 
dotes, no  less  remarkable  for  their  strict  application  to  the  subject  in 
hand. 

"Mr.  Smike  is  from  Yorkshu^,  Nichohis,  my  dear?"  said  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  after  dinner,  and  when  she  had  been  silent  for  some  time. 

"  Certainly,  mother,"  replied  Nicholas.  **  I  see  you  have  not  for- 
gotten his  melancholy  history." 
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^^O  dear  no,"  cried  Mrs.  Nickleby.  ^^Ah!  melancholy,  indeed. 
You  don't  happen^  Mr.  Bmike,  ever  to  have  dined  with  the  Grimbies 
of  Grimble  Hall,  somewhcare  in  the  North  Riding,  do  yon  ?  "  said  tlie 
good  lady,  addressing  herself  to  him.  *'  A  very  proud  man,  Sir  Tho- 
iDts  Grimble,  with  six  grown-up  and  most  lovely  daughters,  and  the 
finest  park  in  the  county." 

*^  My  dear  mother,"  reasoned  Nicholas,  ^^  Do  yon  suppose  that  the 
unfortunate  outcast  of  a  Yorkshire  school  was  likely  to  receive  many 
sards  of  invitation  from  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood?" 

^^  Really,  my  dear,  I  don't  know  why  it  should  be  so  very  extraordi> 
nary,"  said  Mm  Nickleby.  ^^  I  know  thai  when  /  was  at  school,  I  al wajrs 
went  at  least  twice  every  half-year  to  the  Hawkinses  at  Taunton  Vale, 
and  they  are  much  richer  than  the  Grtmbles,  and  connected  with  them 
in  marriage ;  so  you  see  it's  not  so  very  uidikely,  after  all." 

Having  put  down  Nicholas  in  this  triumphant  manner,  Mrs.  Nickleby 
was  suddenly  seised  with  a  foigetfiilness  of  Smike's  real  name,  and  an 
inesistible  tendency  to  call  him  Mr.  Slammons ;  which  circumstance 
she  attributed  to  the  remarkable  similarity  of  the  two  names  in  point  of 
sound,  both  beginning  with  an  S,  and  moreover  being  spelt  with  an  M. 
But,  whatever  doubt  there  might  be  on  this  point,  there  was  none  as  to 
his  being  a  most  excellent  listener ;  which  circumstance  had  considerable 
influence  in  placing  them  on  the  very  best  terms,  and  in  inducing  Mrs. 
Nickleby  to  express  the  highest  opinion  of  his  general  deportment  and 
disposition. 

Thus  the  little  circle  remained,  on  the  most  amicable  and  agreeable 
footing,  until  the  Monday  morning,  when  Nicholas  withdrew  himself 
from  it  for  a  short  time,  seriously  to  reflect  upon  the  state  of  his  aflairs, 
and  to  determine,  if  he  could,  upon  some  course  of  life,  which  would 
enable  him  to  support  those  who  were  so  entirely  dependent  upon  his 
exertions. 

Mr.  Cruinmles  occurred  to  him  more  than  once ;  but  although  Kate 
was  acquainted  with  the  whole  history  of  his  connection  ¥dth  that  gen- 
tleman, his  mother  was  not ;  and  he  foresaw  a  thousand  fretful  objections, 
on  her  part,  to  his  seekmg  a  livelihood  upon  the  stage.  There  were  graver 
reasons,  too,  against  his  returning  to  that  mode  of  life.  Independently 
of  those  arising  out  of  its  spare  and  precarious  earnings,  and  his  own 
internal  conviction  that  he  could  never  hope  to  aspire  to  any  great  dis- 
tinction, even  as  a  provincial  actor,  how  could  he  ^arry  his  sister  from 
town  to  town,  and  place  to  place,  and  debar  her  frt>m  any  other  asso- 
ciates than  those  with  whom  he  would  be  compelled,  almost  without 
distinction,  to  mingle  ?  ^^  It  won't  do,"  said  Nicholas,  shaking  his 
head ;  ^^  I  must  try  something  else." 

It  was  much  easier  to  make  this  resolution  than  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
With  no  greater  experience  of  the  world  than  he  had  acquired  for  him- 
self in  his  short  trials ;  with  a  sufficient  share  of  headlong  rashness  and 
I^ecipitation,  (qualities  not  altogether  unnatural  at  his  time  of  life)  with 
a  very  slender  stock  of  money,  and  a  still  more  scanty  stock  of  friends, 
what  could  he  do  ?  ''  Egad ! "  said  Nicholas,  ''  I'll  try  that  Register 
Office  again." 

z 
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He  smiled  ai  himself  as  he  walk«d  «waf  with  a  quick  step;  tir,  an 
lostaat  before,  Im  liad  beea  iotflnially  blaoniBg  has  own  pzoeipiftatioit 
He  did  not  Iwigh  hinuetf  eat  of  the  intentioB,  however^  for  on  he  irmU 
pietnring  to  himself  aa  he  approaidied  the  piece,  all  kinds,  of  splendid 
possibiJitics,  and  ianpoaeibilitiea  too^  for  that  natt^,  and  thiidKiiig  hiaa- 
self^  perhaps  with  good  reason,  yeij  fortunate  to  be  endoved.  with  lO 
buoyant  and  saaguine  a;  tempcnunent 

The  office  kwked  just  the  SHBie  ae  when  he  lisd  kit  ii  laet,  and» 
indesdii  with  one*  or  two  exceptisa^  there-  seemed  to  be  the  Tforj  saae 
plhcards  in  the  window  that  he  had  seen  be&rew  There  were  th^same 
wmipearhahle  nsastess  aad  HMafanssase  in  want  el  Tirtnoue  aenrants^  and 
the  sane  virtiaoue  servamAei  in  want  of  ustmpeachahkt  Maelni  and 
nuatressea,  and  the  same  magnifioetti  eatatea  for  th*  inpuiitineai  ef 
capital,  and  the  same  eaeraaens  quantities  of  capital  to  be  tnTcsted  in 
estates,  and^  in  shert,.the  sane  oppevtnnitiea  el  all  aortsfee  people  who 
wanted  to  make  their  fortunes^  And  a  moat  eztiaaord«niiry  pn»£  it 
wa»  of  the  natbnai  prosperity,,  that  people  had  net  beean  fisnnd  t»aif»l 
theveelves  ef  sncb  advantages  kmg  agow 

Aa  Nichoiaa  stepped  to  look  ta  ai  the  window^  an  oldi  genUaonn 
happened  to  stop  too,  and  Niehohus  eairyiag  his  eye  ahmg  the  window* 
panes  firen  left  to  r^ht  in  seansh  of  aoma  capitalrtcaLt  plaeard^  whieh 
should  be  applieable  to  hie  own  case,  eanght  a^ht  el  ^ia  old  gentie* 
man  a  figure^  and  inatiaciiTely  withdiew  hia  eyea  fxian  the  window,  ts 
observe  the  same  more  closely. 

He  was  a  sturdy  old  ieUow  in  abroad*skirtcd  bine  oeait,.]nade]ff8tt7 
large,  to  fit  easily,  and  with  noi  particnha  waist ;  Ua  hnlky  legs  dotfaai 
in  dnd>  breechea  and  higb  gaitefe,8nd  his  head  protested  hf  a  kw- 
erowned  broad*brininied  wihita  hat^  sach  aa  a  wealthy  gEaoier  misht 
wear.  He  ww»  his  seat  bnttenad;  and  hk  diaqried  daabl»^ai 
rested  in  the  folds  of  a  white  neckerchief — ^not  one  of  your  stiff  staohed 
apoplectie  er&vat%  bat  a  goad  eaay  old-iEMhioned  white  aeakdoth  l3iat 
a  man  migbt  go  U>  bed  i»  and  ba  none  the  worsafer  k^  Bat  what 
piiacipally  altraetsd  the  attestieifcof  Nicholas^  was  the  old  gwdkaiaa'tf 
^ey-*neir«r  was  such,  a  dear,  twinkliBfr^  honesty  wmnj^  t^*PPJ  ^7*»  ** 
that.  And  Idbere  he  stood^  keking  a  hitle  upswaid^  with  ena  head 
tlnmst  into  the  breaat  of  his  ooat,  ind  the  ether  playing  with  his  eld- 
fashioned  gold  watch-ehain :  hia  head  thrown  a  little  on  one  side^  and 
hia  hat  a  little  more  on  one  side  thaa  hia  heady  (hot  that  was  evidcaiiy 
aeeident;  not  his  oedinary  way  oi  wearing  it^)  with  such,  a  pfeasaat 
smile  plajdng  about  hia  month,  and  such  a  oonucal  expressioa  si 
mingled  slyness,  simplicity,  kind-heartedness,  and  good-hamonrv  ligli^ 
ing  up  his  jolly  old  face,  that  Nichoiaa  would  haTe  been  content  to 
haye  stood  thore  and  looked  at  him  until  evening,  and  to  have  forgotten 
meanwhile  that  there  waa  soeh  a  thing  aa  a  soimd  mind  or  a  crabbed 
countenance  to^  be  met  with  in  the  whole  wida  world 

Buty  even  a  yery  remote  aporoaeli  to  this  gratification  waa  not  to  be 
made,  for  although,  ha  teemed  quata  nnonassioua  ol  havia|^  been  the 
subjectoC  observatioBi,  he  looked  casoally  at  Nichoiaa;  and  the  latt^t 
fearful  of  giving  offence,  resumed  his  scrutiny  of  the  windo.ir  im/m^* 


fSHSiy  Hm&M  genfleBMfa  slofod  there,  glaiieki|[  irom  {^keard  topkeard, 
wd  Nidiolas  eovM  moM  forbear  nusing  kis  eyes  to  his  face  again* 
Grafted  upon  the  quaintness  and  oddity  of  his  appearance,  was  S(»n^ 
tiMBg  90  iBdesanbaUy  engagk^  luid  besqpeakiAg  so  much  worth,  and 
ttere  were  so  matiy  little  lights  hovering  about  the  eomeis  of  hii 
moiilh  and  eyes^  that  ii  was  not  a  mere  amoaeiiient^  but  a  poaitiTa 
pleasure  and  delight  to  look  at  him. 

This  beBg  the  ease-^  it  ifr  no  woiiderihai  the  old  man  eaught  Nieholas 
hi  the  hct  more  than  ouoe»  At  such  tiaaes^  Nicholas  edouired  and 
looked  emhanmssed,  fbr  the  truth  is^,  that  he  had  begun  to  wonder 
whether  the  strangw  ceuM  by  any  pofinbili^  be  looking  for  a^  clerk  or 
teevetary ;  and  thinking,  this^  he  leli  an  if  the  old  ^ntleman  must 
lanom  it. 

Ij^mg  an  all  this  takes  to  tell,  it  was  not  more  thnn  a  couple  of  minutes 
in  passing.  As  the  stranger  was  moving  away,  Nichdas  caught  his  eye 
again, and,  in  the  awkwardness  of  the  moment, stanunfised  out  an  apology. 

^  No  eflbnce— -Ob  no*  ofifenceF  V  said  the  old  man. 

This  was  said  in  sueh  a  hearty  t<me^  and  the  voice  was  so  exactly 
what  it  should  have  been  from  such  a  speaker,  and  there  was  such  a 
cordiality  in  the  manner,  that  Nicholafirwae  emboldened  to  speak  again. 

^'  A  great  many  opportunities  here^  ai"  he  said,  half-amiling  as-  he 
meiioaed  towdrdb  the  window. 

«<  A  great  many  peqple  willing  and  anxious  to  be  employed  have 
seriously  thought  sa  rery  ofbe%  I  dare  say,"  replied  the  old  roan. 
^  Poor  fellows,  poor  fellows ! " 

He  moved  away  as-  h»  said  this ;  but  seeing  that  Nicholas  was  about 
tO'  fl|>eak,  good-naturedly  slackened  his  pace,  as  if  he  were  unwilling  to 
cut  him  short.  Aftes  a  little  of  that  hesitation  which  may  be  some* 
timea  observed  betweok  two-  people  in  the  street  who  have  exchanged  a 
nedy  and  are  both  uneertain  whether  they  shall  tmn  back  and  ^eak,  oc 
■et^  Nicholas  found  himedf  at  the  old  man's  side.. 

*^  Ye«  were  ahont  to  speak,  young  gentleman  ;  what  were  you  going 
tfrsay?" 

^^Mer^y  that  I  ahnoet  hoped — ^I  mean  to  say,  thought — ^you  had  some 
e^Bci  m  consulting  those  advertisements,,"  said  Nicholas. 

^Ay,.  9kjl  what  object  now — ^what  object?"  returned  the  old 
ma%  koking  slyly  at  Nicholas..  ^^  Did  yon  think  I  wanted  a  situation 
nofi^Eh^     Did  yon  tlunk  I  did ? " 

Nicholas  shook  his  head.. 

'^Hat  ha  I"  laughed  the  old  gentleman,  rubbing  his  hands  and 
wrtsta  aa  if  he  were  washing  than.  *•*•  A  very  natural  thought  at  all 
events,  alter  seeing  me  gazing  at  those  bills.  I  thought  the  same  of 
jwk  at  firsts  i^on  my  word  I  did." 

^^  If  yoiL  had  thoi4;ht  so  at  last,  too^.  mr,  you  would  not  have  been 
fiur  from  tha  truth,"  rejoined  Nieholas^ 

«^£h  2"  eried^ddaa%  surveying  him  from  head  to  foot.  ^'What! 
Dear  ma  \  No)^  no^  WeUr-hehaved  young  gentleman  reduced  to  such  a 
aaeeasity  1    Na  no^  no  no«" 

NidiotMi  bewef^  and  bidding  him  good  morning  tmned  upon 
heeL  jb2 
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*<  Stay,"  said  tbe  old  man,  beckoning  him  into  a  bje  Btreei,  'where 
they  could  converse  with  lees  interruption.  ^^  What  d  ye  mean,  eh  ? 
What  d'ye  mean?" 

''  Merely  that  your  kind  face  and  manner — both  bo  unlike  any  I 
haTo  ever  Been — ^tempted  me  into  an  avowal,  which,  to  any  other 
Btranger  in  this  wilderness  of  London,  I  should  not  have  dreamt  of 
makins,**  returned  Nicholas. 

^'  WildemeBS !  Yes  it  is,  it  is.  Good.  It  m  a  wilderness,"  said  the 
old  man  with  much  animation.  ^*  It  was  a  wilderness  to  me  once.  I 
came  here  barefoot — I  have  never  forgotten  it.  Thank  God  !"  and  he 
raised  his  hat  from  his  head,  and  looked  very  grave. 

^^  What's  the  matter — what  is  it — ^how  did  it  all  come  about?"  said 
the  old  man,  laying  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Nicholas,  and  walking 
him  up  the  street.  ^^  You're — ^Eh  ?"  laying  his  finger  on  the  sleeve  of 
his  black  coat.     "  Who's  it  for— eh  ?" 

"  My  father,"  replied  Nicholas. 

*•*•  Ah !"  said  the  old  gentleman  quickly.  ^^Bad  thing  for  a  young 
man  to  lose  his  father.     Widowed  mother,  perhaps?" 

Nicholas  sighed. 

**  Brothers  and  sisters  too— eh  ?" 

"  One  sister,"  rejoined  Nicholas. 

*^  Poor  thing,  poor  thing.     You're  a  scholar  too,  I  dare  say?"  said 
the  old  man,  looking  wistfully  into  the  face  of  the  young  one. 
'    ^'  I  have  been  tolerably  well  educated,"  said  Nicholas. 

"  Fine  thing,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  ^^  education  a  great  ^hing — ^ 
Tcry  great  thing — I  never  had  any.  I  admire  it  the  more  in  other?. 
A  very  fine  thing — jres,  yes.  Tell  me  more  of  your  history.  Let  me 
hear  it  all.    No  impertinent  curiosity — no,  no,  no." 

There  was  something  so  earnest  and  guileless  in  the  way  in  which 
all  this  was  said,  and  such  a  complete  disregard  of  all  conventional 
restraints  and  coldnesses,  that  Nicholas  could  not  resist  it.  Among 
men  who  have  any  sound  and  sterling  qualities,  there  is  nothing  so 
contagious  as  pure  openness  of  heart.  Nicholas  took  the  infection 
instantly,  and  ran  over  the  main  points  of  his  little  history  without 
reserve,  merely  suppressing  names,  and  touching  as  lightly  as  possible  upon 
his  uncle's  treatment  of  Kate.  The  old  man  listened  with  great  attention, 
and  when  he  had  concluded,  drew  his  arm  eagerly  through  his  own. 

*'  Don't  say  another  word — not  another  word,"  said  he.  "  Come 
along  with  me.     Wc  must  n't  lose  a  minute." 

So  saying,  the  old  gentleman  dragged  him  back  into  Oxford  Street, 
and  hailing  an  omnibus  on  its  way  to  the  city,  pushed  Nicholas  in 
before  him,  and  followed  himself. 

As  he  appeared  in  a  most  extraordinary  condition  of  restless  excite- 
ment, and  whenever  Nicholas  offered  to  speak,  immediately  interposed 
with — "  Don't  say  another  word,  my  dear  sir,  on  any  account — ^not 
another  word,"  the  young  man  thought  it  better  to  attempt  no  further 
interruption.  Into  the  city  they  journeyed  accordingly,  without  inter- 
changing any  conversation;  and  the  further  they  went,  the  more 
Nicholas  wondered  what  the  end  of  the  adventure  could  possibly  be. 
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The  old  gentieman  got  out  with  great  alacrity  when  they  reached  the 
Bank,  and  once  more  taking  Nicholas  by  the  arm,  hurried  him  along 
Threadnoedle  Street,  and  through  some  lanes  and  passages  on  the  right, 
until  they  at  length  emerged  in  a  quiet  shady  little  square.  Into  tho 
oldest  and  cleanest-looking  house  of  business  in  the  square,  he  led  the 
way.  The  only  inscription  on  the  door-post  was  ^'  Cheeryble,  Brothers;" 
but  from  a  hasty  glance  at  the  directions  of  some  packages  which  were 
lying  about,  Nicholas  supposed  that  the  Brothers  Cheeryble  were 
German-merchants. 

Passing  through  a  warehouse  which  presented  every  indication  of  a 
thriving  business,  Mr.  Cheeryble  (for  such  Nicholas  supposed  him  to 
be,  from  the  respect  which  had  been  shown  him  by  the  warehousemen 
and  porters  whom  they  passed)  led  him  into  a  little  partitioned-off 
counting-house  like  a  large  glass  case,  in  which  counting-house  there 
sat— as  fr^ee  from  dust  and  blemish  as  if  he  had  been  fixed  into  the 
gkss  case  before  the  top  was  put  on,  and  had  never  come  out  since — a 
at,  elderly,  large-fiiced,  clerk,  with  silver  spectacles  and  a  powdered 
head. 

^^Is  my  brother  in  his  room,  Tim?"  said  Mr.  Cheeryble,  with  no 
less  kindness  of  manner  than  he  had  shown  to  Nicholas. 

^^  Yes  he  is,  sir,"  replied  the  fat  clerk,  turning  his  spectacle-glasses 
towards  his  principal,  and  his  eyes  towards  Nicholas,  '^but  Mr. 
Trimmers  is  with  him." 

^^  Ay  1     And  what  has  he  come  about,  Tim  ?"  said  Mr.  Clieeryble. 

^^He  is  getting  up  a  subscription  for  the  widow  and  family  of  a  man 
who  was  killed  in  the  East  India  Docks  this  morning,  sir,"  rejoined 
Tim.     '*  Smashed,  sir,  by  a  cask  of  sugar." 

*'  He  is  a  good  creature,"  said  Mr.  Cheeryble,  with  great  earnestness. 
^<  He  is  a  kind  soul.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Trimmers.  Trimmers 
is  one  of  the  best  friends  we  have.  He  makes  a  thousand  cases  known 
to  us  that  we  should  never  discover  of  ourselves.  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  Trimmers."  Saying  which,  Mr.  Cheeryble  rubbed  his  hands 
with  infinite  delight,  and  Mr.  Trimmers  happening  to  pass  the  door 
that  instant  on  his  way  out,  shot  out  after  him  and  caught  him  by  the 
hand. 

"  I  owe  you  a  thousand  thanks.  Trimmers — ten  thousand  thanks — I 
take  it  very  friendly  of  you — very  friendly  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Cheeryble, 
dragging  him  into  a  comer  to  get  out  of  hearing.  '^How  many 
children  are  there,  and  what  has  my  brother  Ned  given.  Trimmers?" 

^  There  are  six  children,"  replied  the  gentleman,  '^  and  your  brother 
has  given  us  twenty  pounds." 

1^  My  brother  Ned  is  a  good  fellow,  and  you're  a  good  follow  too. 
Trimmers,"  said  the  old  man,  shaking  him  by  both  hands  with  trembling 
eagerness.  "  Put  me  down  for  another  twenty — or — stop  a  minute, 
stop  a  minute.  We  must  n't  look  ostentatious ;  put  me  down  ten 
pound,  and  Tim  Linkinwater  ten  pound.  A  cheque  for  twenty  pound 
for  Mr.  Trimmers,  Tim.  God  bless  you.  Trimmers — and  come  and 
dine  with  us  some  day  this  week ;  youll  always  find  a  knife  and  fork,' 
•nd  wc  shall  be  delighted.     Now,  my  dear  Sir— cheque  for  Mr.  Linkin-' 
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water,  Tim.     Smashed  by  a  caak  of  angac,  and  six  poor  childiq>     oh 
dear,  dear,  dear !" 

Talking  on  in  ikie  etnui  «8  &si  as  he  oonld,  to  preveiit  any  frienJBy 
lemonstrances  frem  the  oolkctor  of  the  mdMcriptioa  on  fiie  large 
anonnt  of  his  donation,  Mr.  Oheeiyble  led  Nicholas,  eqnallj  aaAonaalifid 
and  affected  by  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  in  this  ehort  apace,  tm 
ibe  half-opened  door  of  another  room. 

**•  Brother  Ned,"  said  Mr.  Cheeryhle,  tapping  with  his  lumcklety 
and  stooping  to  listen,  ^^  arc  you  busy,  my  dear  brother,  or  can.  yoa 
spare  time  for  a  word  or  two  with  me  V' 

^^  Brother  Charles,  my  dear  felbw,"  replied  a  voice  from  ihe  aaaide^ 
■0  like  in  its  tones  to  that  which  had  just  spoken  that  Nicholas  ataarted, 
and  almost  thought  it  was  the  same,  ^  Don't  ask  me  such  a  qoestiaBy 
but  oome  in  directly." 

They  went  in  without  further  parley*  What  was  the 
sf  Nicholas  when  his  conducter  advanced  and  ezdiaoged  a 
greeting  witli  another  old  gentleman,  the  very  type  and  model  xS 
himself — ^the  same  face,  the  same  figure,  the  same  coat,  waistcoat,  jyad 
neckcloth,  the  same  breeches  and  gaiters — ^nay,  there  was  tko  yrerj 
same  white  hat  hanging  against  the  wall ! 

-  As  they  shook  each  other  by  the  hand,-  the  face  of  each  lighted  -np 
by  beaming  looks  of  affection,  which  would  haYe  been  most  ddi^htfiil 
to  behold  m  infants,  and  which,  in  men  so  old,  was  inexpreaaibljr 
touching,  Nicholas  could  observe  that  the  last  old  gentleman  -was 
something  stouter  than  his  brother ;  this,  and  a  ed^t  additional  sJiade 
of  clnmsmess  in  his  gait  and  stature,  filmed  tibe  only  peroeptible 
difference  between  them.  Nobody  could  have  doubted  their  being 
twin  brothers. 

^'  Brother  Ned,"  said  Nioholass  friend,  closing  the  room-door, 
**'  here  is  a  young  friend  of  mine  that  we  must  assirt.  We  must  make 
proper  inquiries  into  hie  statements,  in  justice  to  ham  as  well  as  to  our* 
selves,  and  if  they  are  confirmed— as  I  feel  assured  they  will  be — ^wb 
must  assist  him  ;  we  must  assist  him,  brother  Ned." 

^'  It  is  enough,  my  dear  brother,  that  yon  say  we  should,"  retanaed 
the  other.  ^'  When  you  say  that,  no  further  inquiries  are  needed. 
He  shall  be  assisted.  What  are  his  neoessities,  and  what  does  he 
require  ?     Where  is  Tim  linkinwater  ?    Lot  us  have  him  here." 

Both  the  brothers,  it  may  be  here  remarked,  had  a  very  emphatie 
and  earnest  delivery,  both  had  lost  neaily  the  same  ieeih,  which 
imparted  the  same  peculiarity  to  their  speech  ;  and  both  spoke  as  if, 
besides  possessing  the  utmost  serenity  of  mind  that  the  kmdliest  aad 
most  unsuspecting  nature  oonld  bestow,  they  had,  in  coUectiag  the 
plums  from  Fortune's  choicest  padding,  retained  a  few  for  present 
and  kept  them  in  their  mouths. 

*^  Where  is  Tim  Linkinwater  ?  "  said  brother  Ned. 

^  Stop,  stop,  stop,"  said  brother  CSuuies,  takiaff  the  other  asa 
**•  I've  a  plan,  my  dear  brother,  I've  a  plan.     Tim  is  getting  old»  a 
Ttm  has  been  a  faithM  servant,  brotiier  Ned;  ani  I  don't  thia^ 
pensiomng  Tim's  mo^Mr  and  «bter,  and  buying  a  little  tomb  lor  ikm 
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hmjfy  fvken  his  poor  bnother  clied,  wm  a  suffioimt  teoompense  for  his 
fi^wil  flervioea." 

*^  No,  no,  no/'  xepUed  the  oilier.  ^  CerbunlT  iMt.  Not  half  enoneh, 
poi  haU." 

.  ^^  If  ^wB'OfNild  Ugfaften  T^a  tbtieB,''  said  ifaa  old  fentlenian,  ^and 
psovail  upon  him  to  go  into  ihe  oomtiy  sow  and  then,  end  sleep  in 
the  fresh  air,  heskLea,  two  or  three  times  a-week,  (which  he  oonld  if  he 
iMigan  bnsineaa  an  hour  later  in  the  mocniB^,)  old  Tim  Ldnkinwater  would 
£»w  jmng  again  in  timej;  and  he's  three  good  yeasa  our  aenior  now. 
OM  Tkn  Lin&ivater  young  again J  £h,  brother  Ned,  eh?  Whj,  I 
rMadttset  oH  Tim  LinldnwAter  quite  a  little  boy,  don't  you?  Ha,  ha, 
hMl     Poor  Tim, TMur  Tim!" 

And  ike  £ue  old  fellows  laughed  -pleasantly  together:  eatok  with  a 

of  regard  ibr  old  Tim  Ldnkinwater,  -standing  in  his  eye. 
^'  But  hear  this  firBt--^hear  this  £rst^  brather  Ned,"  aaid  the  oM 
man  hastily,  plaoing  two  cliaizB,  one  on  «ach  side  of  Nicholas.  ^^  I'll 
iell  it  ysfu  mysalf^  brother  Ned,  becaoae  the  young  gendeman  is  modest, 
and  is  a  schohuc,  Ned,  and  I  shouldn't  feel  it  right  that  he  should  teU 
us  his  atory  orer  and  oyer  again  as  if  he  was  a  beggar,  <or  ns  if  we 
^onbted  him.     No,  no,  no." 

^  No,  no,  no,"  returned  the  ntber,  nodding  his  head  gravely.  ^'  Very 
jcight^my  dear  broliher,  very  right." 

''*  He  will  tell  me  I'm  wrong,  if  I  make  a  mistake,'*  said  Nicholas's 
fi-ifind.  ^^  But  whether  I  ido  or  not,  youll  be  very  much  affected, 
lirethfir  N«d,  rememberiag  the' time  whea  w<e  w^e  two  friondless  lads, 
and  earned  our  first  shilling  in  this  great  city^" 

The  twins  pressed  each  others  hands  in  nlenoe,  and,  in  his  own 
homely  manner,  brother  Charles  related  the  paiiiculars  he  had  heard 
Cram  Nidioka.  The  oonyersadon  which  ensued  was  a  long  one,  and 
when  it  was  over  a  aeoret  •ooE^erence  lof  almost  equal  duration  iook 
piace  between  brother  Ned  and  Tim  Lmkinwater  in  anoUier  room.  It 
is  no  dJRpnwigement  to  Nicholas  to  «ay,  that  before  he  had  been 
doeeted  with  the  two  brothers  ten  nuButea,  he  oould  only  wave  his 
hand  at  every  fresh  expression  of  kindness  and  sympathy,  and  sob  like 
a  little  ^ilfl- 

Ai  leng^  lirother  Ned  and  Tim  linkinwater  came  back  toge^er, 
when  Tim  instantly  walked  up  to  Nicholas  and  ^whispered  in  his  ear 
an  very  bnef  aenkenoe,  (for  Tim  was  ordmaiily  a  man.t>f  few  words,) 
that  he  had  taken  down  the  address  in  the  iStrand,  and  would  caH 
npon  him  that  evemag  at  e^ht.  Halving  d<me  which,  Tim  wiped  his 
cpectades  and  put  them  <»,  preparatory  to  hearing  what  more  the 
hrotheES  Oheerybb  had  got  to  aay« 

*^  Tim,"  aaid  brother  Chades,  ^  Yva  underatand  that  we  have  on 
mtention  of  taking  this  young  gentleman  mto  the  oounting-house  T' 

Brother  l^ed  remarked  that  Tim  waa  aware  of  tint  intention,  and 

^ite  approved  of  it ;  and  Tim  havmg  nodded,  and  said  he  did,  drew 

honaelf  up  and  looked  partionlady  Ui  and  -very  hnportant*    After 

which  there  was  a  profound  silence. 

**Tm  not  coming  an  hour  laterin  the  morning  yon  know/'  said  Tiro, 
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breaking  out  all  at  once,  and  looking  Tory  resolute.  ^^  I'm  not  going 
to  sleep  in  the  fresh  air — ^no,  nor  Fm  not  going  into  the  country 
cither.     A  pretty  thing  at  this  time  of  day,  certainly.     Pho !" 

^'  Damn  your  obstinacy,  Tim  Linkinwater,"  said  brother  Charles, 
looking  at  him  without  the  faintest  spark  of  anger,  and  with  a  coun- 
tenance radiant  with  attachment  to  the  old  clerk.  "  Damn  your 
obstinacy,  Tim  Linkinwater,  what  do  you  meai^  Sir  ?  " 

^'  It  8  forty-four  year/'  said  Tim,  making  a  calculation  in  the  air 
with  his  pen,  «>d  dra^g  an  imUnary'^liiie  before  be  oat  it  up. 
^*  forty-four  year,  next  May,  since  I  first  kept  the  books  of  Oheeryble, 
Brothers.  I've  opened  the  safe  every  morning  all  that  time  (Sundays 
excepted)  as  the  clock  struck  nine,  and  gone  over  the  house  every  night 
at  half-past  ten  (except  on  Foreign  Post  mghts,  and  then  twenty  minutes 
before  twelve)  to  see  the  doors  fastened  and  the  fires  out.  I've  never 
slept  out  of  the  back  attic  one  single  night.  There's  the  same 
mignionette  box  in  the  middle  of  the  window,  and  the  same  four 
flower-pots,  two  on  each  side,  that  I  brought  with  me  when  I  first 
came.  There  an't — I've  said  it  again  and  again,  and  I'll  maintain  it — 
there  an  t  such  a  square  as  this  in  the  world.  I  know  there  an't,"  said 
Tim,  with  sudden  energy,  and  looking  sternly  about  him.  ^^  Not  one. 
For  business  or  pleasure,  in  summer  time  or  winter — I  don't  care 
which — ^there's  nothing  like  it.  There's  not  such  a  spring  in  England 
as  the  pump  under  the  archway.  There's  not  such  a  view  in  England 
as  the  view  out  of  my  window ;  I've  seen  it  every  morning  before  I 
shaved,  and  I  ought  to  know  something  about  it.  I  have  slept  in  that 
room,"  added  Tim,  sinking  his  voice  a  little,  ^^  for  four-and-forty  year  ; 
and  if  it  wasn't  inconvenient,  and  didn't  interfere  with  business,  I  should 
request  leave  to  die  there." 

^^  Damn  you,  Tim  Linkinwater,  how  dare  you  talk  about  dying  ?** 
roared  the  twins  by  one  impulse,  and  blowing  their  old  noses  violently. 

^'  That's  what  I've  got  to  say,  Mr.  Edwm  and  Mr.  Charles,"  said 
Tim,  squaring  his  shoulders  again.  ''  This  isn't  the  first  time  you've 
talked  about  superannuating  me  ;  but  if  you  please  we'll  make  it  the 
last,  and  drop  the  subject  for  evermore." 

With  these  words,  Tim  Linkinwater  stalked  out  and  shut  himself 
up  in  his  glass  case,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  had  his  say,  and 
was  thoroughly  resolved  not  to  be  put  down. 

The  brothers  interchanged  looks,  and  coughed  some  half-dozen  times 
without  speaking. 

^'  He  must  be  done  something  with,  brother  Ned,"  said  the  other, 
warmly ;  ^'  we  must  disregard  his  old  scruples ;  they  can't  be  tole- 
rated or  borne.  He  must  be  made  a  partner,  brother  Ned ;  and  if  he 
won't  submit  to  it  peaceably,  we  must  have  recourse  to  violence." 

^^  Quite  right,"  replied  brother  Ned,  nodding  his  head  as  a  man 
thoroughly  determined ;  ^'  quite  right,  my  dear  brother.  If  he  won't 
listen  to  reason,  we  must  do  it  against  his  will,  and  show  him  that 
we  are  determined  to  exert  ous  authority.  We  must  quarrel  with  him, 
brother  Charlea^' 

"  We  must — ^wo  certainly  most  have  a  quarrel  with  Tim  Linkin- 
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watec,"  said  the  other.  ^^  But  'in  the  mean  time,  my  dear  hrother;  we 
are  keepmg  our  young  friend ;  and  the  poor  lady  and  her  daughter 
will  he  anxioos  for  his  return.  So  let  us  say  good-hye  for  the  present, 
and — ^there,  tii«re— take  care  of  that  box,  my  dear  Sir — and — ^no,  no, 
no,  not  a  word  now ;  but  be  careful  of  the  crossings  and " 

And  with  any  disjointed  and  unconnected  words  which  would  prerent 
Nicholas  from  pourine  forth  his  thanks,  the  brothers  huiried  him  out; 
shaking  hands  with  hun  all  the  way,  and  afiecting  very  unsuccessfully 
— ^they  were  poor  hands  at  deception  ! — to  be  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
feelings  that  completely  mastered  him. 

Nicholas's  heart  was  too  full  to  allow  of  his  turning  into  the  street 
imiil  he  had  recovered  some  composure.  When  he  at  last  glided  out  of 
the  dark  doorway-comer  in  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  halt,  he* 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  twins  stealthily  peeping  in  at  one  comer  of 
the  glass-case,  evidently  undecided  whether  they  should  follow  up 
thnr  late  "attack  without  delay,  or  for  the  present  postpone  laying 
further  siege  to  the  inflexible  Tim  Linkinwater. 

To  recount  all  the  delight  and  wonder  which  the  circumstances  just 
detailed  awakened  at  Miss  La  Creev/s,  and  all  the  things  that  were 
done,  said,  thought,  expected,  hoped,  and  prophesied  in  consequence; 
is  beside  the  present  course  and  purpose  of  these  adventures.  It  is 
sufficient  to  state,  in  brie^  that  Mr.  Timothy  Linkinwater  arrived 
punctual  to  his  appointment ;  that,  oddity  as  he  was,  and  jealous  as 
he  was  bound  to  be  of  the  proper  exercise  of  his  employers'  most 
comprehensive  liberality,  he  reported  strongly  and  warmly  in  favour'ef 
Nicholas ;  and  that  next  day  he  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  stool  in 
the  counting-house  of  Cheeryble,  Brothers,  with  a  present  salary  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a  year. 

'^  And  I  think,  my  dear  brother,"  said  Nicholas's  first  friend,  ^'  that 
if  we  were  to  let  them  that  little  cottage  at  Bow  which  is  empty,  at 
something  under  the  usual  rent,  now— >Eh,  brother  Ned  ?  " 

^  For  nothing  at  all,''  said  brother  Ned.  ^^  We  are  rich,  and  should 
be  ashamed  to  touch  the  rent  under  such  circumstances  as  these. 
Where  is  Tim  Linkinwater  ? — ^for  nothing  at  all,  my  dear  brother,  for 
nothing  at  all." 

^Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  something,  brother  Ned,"  sug- 
gested the  other,  mildly;  ^Mt  would  help  to  preserve  habits  of 
vQ^ity,  you  know,  and  remove  any  painful  sense  of  overwhelming 
obligations.  We  might  say  fifteen  pound,  or  twenty  pound,  and  if  it 
was  punctually  paid,  make  it  up  to  them  in  some  other  way.  And  I 
might  secretly  advance  a  small  loan  towards  a  little  furniture,  and  you 
nugfat  secretly  advance  another  small  loan,  brother  Ned ;  and  if  we 
find  them  doing  well — as  we  shalL;  there's  no  fear,  no  fear — we  can 
change  the  loans  into  gifts — carefully,  brother  Ned,  and  by  degrees, 
and  without  pressing  upon  them  too  much ;  what  do  you  say  now, 
brother  ?  " 

Brother  Ned  gave  his  hand  upon  it,  aftd  not  only  said  it  should  be 
done,  but  had  it  done  too :  and  in  one  short  week  Nicholas  took 


of  the  fltool,  and  Mn.  Nkkkbf  and  Kaie  took  yoaiMMoa 
^the  Iwiite;  and  all  ifaa  kope,  bnaftl^  and  figfafe-kaartadnoBS. 
.    Tkme  cvaly  never  was  audi «  week  of  diaeovaies  aad  sorpriaet  as 
fke  fiiat  week  of  that  eottages.    E^rery  sight  when  MichoUa  4«aa 
heme,  sonietkii^  new  had  keen  ftnind  out.    One  day  it  -wae  a  gnp^ 
Mtty  and  aaathor  day  it  waa  *  bottar,  and  another  dky  it  waa  tke  key 
gi  the  finoBt  parioor  doaefc  ait  the  bottom  of  tke  water-butt,  and  aa  oa 
thfoogk  a  kandnd  itema.    Then,  tkia  roam  waa  eaFibeBiahed  witha 
aoadineQitaan,  and  that  room  was  xendered  ^ite  elegant  by  a  window- 
blind,  and  such  improyements  were  made  aa  no  one  woald  lurae 
anppoaed  poaaible.     Then,  there  waa  Mias  La  GreeTy,  who  kad  oome 
out  in  the  oranibua  to  atop  a  day  or  two  and  help,  and  who  wat 
paq^etnaUy  loaing  a  nay  amall  farown  paper  parcel  of  tin  tacka  and  a 
^nery  iarge  hammer,  and  running  about  with  her  aleevea  tucked  up  at 
the  wriatB,  and  fidling  off  pama  of  atepe  and  hnrting  hetaelf  Tery  mvok 
•—and  lira.  NickJeby,  who  talked  inoeaaantly,  and  did  aonxefUiing  now 
and  then,  but  not  often — and  Kate,  who  buaied  hesadf  noiaeleaalyei^eiy- 
where,  and  waa  pkaaed  witii  ererythit^K — and  Smike,  who  ntade  the 
garden  a  perfect  wonder  to  look  npoA-^and  Nichdaa,  who  helped  ami 
encoQxaged  them  every  one — all  the  peace  and  cheerfialness  of  h«e 
restored,  with  auoh  new  zeat  imparted  to  eyery^rngal  pleasnre,  and  aadi 
ddight  to  every  honr  of  meeting,  as  miBfoftane  and  aeparation  alone 
could  a^e, 

Ia  Start,  the  poor  Nioldebya  were  aocial  and  happy ;  while  the  rich 
Mickleby  was  akne  and  moaerahie. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

PRIVATE  AND  CONTIDBNTIAL  ;  RELATING  TO  FAMILY  HATTERfi.  SHOW- 
ING HOW'  MR.  KENWIGS  UNDERWENT  VIOLENT  AGITATION,  AND  HOW 
jmtS,   KENWIGS  WAS   AS   WELL   AS   COULD   BE   EXPECTTED. 

It  might  have  been  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evenings  and  it  was 

Sowing  dark  in  the  naarow  atseata  near  Golden  Square,  wbea  Kr. 
enwi^  sent  out  for  a  pair  of  the  cheapest  white  kid  ^oves — thaieat 
foarteenpence-*«nd  aeleetoBtg  the  etrongeat,  which  happened  to  be  titt 
right-hand  ^ne^  walked  down  ataini  with  an  air  •f  some  pomp  and 
tiuiek  excitement^  and  prooeeded  to  atMiAe  the  knob  -of  iihe  steeet^door 
knocker  therein.  Haviiig  eseoiiited  this  task  wi^  great  weety,  Ux* 
Kenwiga  pulled  the  doer  to  after  him,  and  jast  stepped  aereas  the  msd 
to  try  the  effect  from  the  opposite  side  «if  the  atreet.  Satisfied  Art 
nothing  oould  poeeibly  lo^  better  in  ita  way,  Mr.  Keawiga  ita 
atepped  back  again,  mA  caUuig  tbrongk  the  keyhole  io  Mo^ena  to 
open  the  door,  vanished  into  the  house,  and  was  seen  no  longer. 

Nm;  4»naidered  as  an  abetcaot  jeffanaBfltanoB,  there  was  aa  moi* 
okvionB^Baaae  or  veaaon  why  Mr.  Kmrnigi  Aoidd  take  tke  tmnbie  af 


nuaSBmg  tibis  piarticsitt  Icnodcer,  tban  there  would  hxVB  been  ior  his 
mirffling  the  knocker  of  imy  nobleman  or  gentleman  resident  i&B.  mikt 
off;  because,  for  the -greater  convenienoe  of  the  nnmerons  lodgers,  the 
fltreet-doer  alwuyB  stood  wide  open^  &Bd  the  kxkocker  was  never  used  at 
alL  The  first  floor,  the  second  floor,  and  the  tiiird  floor,  had  each  a 
bell  ^f  its  own.  As  to  the  attics,  aoo  <Mie  ever  called  on  them ;  if  any 
body  wanted  the  parlours,  there  they  were  dose  at  hand,  and  aU  h% 
had  ta  do  was  to  walk  stnughi  into  tham ;  while  the  kitchen  had  a 
wparate  entranoe  dovm  the  area  steps.  As  a  question  of  mere  necessity 
Msid  Qseiuhiess,  theoBefbre,  this  inu€Uiig  ei  the  knocker  was  thoroughly 
woonapreheDsible. 

Sat  kooekers  may  be  muffled  lor  other  purposes  than  those  of  mere 
gtilftairianism^  as,  in  the  ]^resent  instance,  was  clearly  shows.  There 
)ttre  csertain  polite  forms  aad  ceremenies  which  must  he  observed  in  civi- 
iioed  li£B,  or  mankind  relapse  into  their  w^gmsl  barbarisra.  No  genteel 
hidy  was  ever  yet  tsaoflned — ^indeed,  aog^teel  coBfinemeiit  can  possibly 
take  place — ^without  the  accompanyiog  symi»oI  of  a  muffled  knocker. 
MsB.  Kenwigs  was  a  lady  of  some  pretensicMis  to  gentitity ;  Mrs. 
Kenwigs  was  confined.  And,  therefore,  Mr.  Kenwigs  tied  up  the 
sSeni  knocker  on  the  psemiaes  in  a  white  kid  glove. 

'^  I'm  not  quite  oertaan  neither,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  arrai^ging  his 
ahfari-collar,  and  walking  dowly  up  stairs,  whether,  ^'  as  it's  a  boy,  I 
won't  have  it  m  the  papers." 

Pondering  upon  the  advisability  of  this  step,  and  the  sensation  it  was 
likely  to  create  in  the  neighbourhood,  Mr.  Kenwigs  betook  himself  *to 
the  mtting-iroom,  where  Viirious  extremely  diminutive  articles  -of  cloth- 
img  were  airing  on  a  horse  before  the  fire,  and  Mr.  Lumbey,  the  doctor, 
was  daadhng  the  baby — that  is,  the  old  baby — not  the  new  one. 

^  It's  a  fine  boy,  Mr.  Kenwigs,"  said  Mr.  Lumbey,  the  doctor. 

*^  You  consider  him  a  fine  boy,  do  you,  sir?"  returned  Mr.  Kenwigs.* 

**  It's  the  finest  boy  I  ever  saw  in  all  my  life,"  said  the  doctor,  ^  I 
mefrer  saw  such  a  baby." 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  reflect  upon,  and  furnishes  a  oomplete 
answer  to  those  who  contend  for  the  gradual  degeneration  of  the  humaa 
species,  that  every  baby  liom  into  the  world  is  a  finer  one  than  the  last. 

^  I  DO — ver  saw  sudi  a  baby,*^  said  Mr.  Lumb^,  the  doctor. 

^  Morleena  was  a  fine  baby,"  remarked  Mr.  Kenwigs ;  as  if  this  were 
raiher  an  attack,  by  implication,  upon  the  family. 

^  They^  wese  all  €ne  babies,"  said  Mr.  Lwnbey.  And  Mr.  Lumbey 
wot  tm  nursing  the  baby  with  a  thoughtful  look.  Whether  he  was 
considering  under  what  head  he  could  best  charge  the  nursing  in  the 
biH,  was  best  known  to  himsriL 

JDuriii^  this  diort  conversation.  Miss  Morleoaa,  as  the  eldest  of  the 
family,  and  natural  representative  of  her  mother  during  her  uidisposi- 
tion,  had  been  hustling  and  alapjnng  the  three  jousi^est  Miss  Kenwigses, 
wiAont  intennission;  which  oonaderate  aad  iSfeotianate  ooniuct 
brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Kenwigs,  and  caused  him  to  declare 
tbat,  in  onderstaiidi^g  md  behavieiir,  that  diild  wss  a  woman. 

^fihe  wsH  be  a  tEeasuce  to  the  man  she  marnss,  sir/'  aaid  M^s. 
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Ken  wigs,  half  aside ;  <^  I  think  she'll  marry  above  her  station,  Mr. 
Lumbey." 

^'  I  shouldn't  wonder  at  all,"  replied  the  doctor. 

"  You  never  see  her  dance,  sir,  did  you  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Kenwigs. 

The  doctor  shook  his  head. 

*'*'  Ay  ! "  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  as  though  he  pitied  him  from  his  heart, 
«« then  you  don't  know  what  she's  capiu>le  of.** 

All  this  time  there  had  been  a  great  whisking  in  and  out  of  the  other 
room ;  the  door  had  been  opened  and  shut  very  softly  about  twenty 
times  a  minute,  (for  it  was  necessary  to  keep  Mrs.  Kenwigs  quiet), 
and  the  baby  had  been  exhibited  to  a  score  or  two  of  deputations  from 
a  select  body  of  female  friends,  who  had  assembled  in  the  passage,  and 
about  the  street-door,  to  discuss  the  event  in  all  its  bearings.  Indeed, 
the  excitement  extended  itself  over  the  whole  street,  and  groups  of 
ladies  might  be  seen  standing  at  the  doors, — some  in  the  interesting 
condition  in  which  Mrs.  Kenwigs  had  last  appeared  in  public, — ^relating 
their  experiences  of  similar  occurrences.  Some  few  acquired  great 
credit  from  having  prophesied,  the  day  before  yesterday,  exactly  when 
it  would  come  to  pass ;  others  again  related,  how  that  they  guessed  what 
it  was,  directly  they  saw  Mr.  Kenwigs  turn  pale  and  run  up  the  street 
as  hard  as  ever  he  could  go.  Some  said  one  thing,  and  some  another ; 
but  all  talked  together,  and  all  agreed  upon  two  points :  first,  that  it 
was  very  meritorious  and  highly  praiseworthy  in  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  to 
do  as  she  had  done ;  and  secondly,  that  there  never  was  such  a  skilful 
and  scientific  doctor  as  that  Doctor  Liimbey. 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  hubbub.  Doctor  Lumbey  sat  in  the 
first  floor  front,  as  before  related,  nursing  the  deposed  baby,  and  talking 
to*Mr.  Kenwigs.  He  was  a  stout  blufi^-looking  gentleman,  vrith  no 
shirt-collar,  to  speak  of,  and  a  beard  that  haa  been  grovring  since 
yesterday  morning ;  for  Doctor  Lumbey  was  popular,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  prolific ;  and  there  had  been  no  less  than  three  other 
knockers  muffled,  one  after  the  other,  within  the  last  forty-eight  hours. 

*^*"Well,  Mr.  Kenwigs,"  said  Dr.  Lumbey,  "this  makes  six.  You'll 
have  a  fine  family  in  time,  sir." 

"  I  think  six  is  almost  enough,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Kenwigs. 

"  Pooh !  pooh  ! "  said  the  doctor.    "  Nonsense  !  not  half  enough." 

With  this  the  doctor  laughed ;  but  he  didn't  laugh  half  as  much  as 
a  married  friend  of  Mrs.  Kenwigs's,  who  had  just  come  in  from  the 
sick-chamber,  to  report  progress  and  take  a  small  sip  of  brandy-and- 
water;  and  who  seemed  to  consider  it  one  of  the  best  jokes  ever  launched 
upon  society. 

"  They're  not  altogether  dependent  upon  good  fortune,  neither,"  said 
Mr.  Kenwigs,  taking  his  second  daughter  on  his  knee ;  "  they  hare 
expectations." 

*'  Oh,  indeed ! "  said  Mr.  Lumbey,  the  doctor. 

"  And  very  good  ones  too,  I  believe,  haven't  they  ?  "  asked  the  mar- 
ried lady. 

"  Why,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  "  it's  not  exactly  for  me  to  say 
what  they  may  be,  or  what  they  may  not  be.    It's  not  for  me  to  boast 
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of  any  family  with  which  I  haye  the  honour  to  be  connected ;  at  the 
flame  time,  Mn.  Kenwigs's  ia  I  ahotdd  say/'  said  Mr.  Kenwigs, 
abniptly,  and  raising  his  voice  as  he  spoke,  '^  that  my  children  might 
oome  into  a  matter  of  a  hundred  pound  a-piece,  perhaps.  Perhaps 
more,  but  certainly  that." 

*'  And  a  very  pretty  little  fortune/'  said  the  mairied  lady. 

'*  There  are  some  relations  of  Mrs.  Kenwisra's,"  said  Mr.  Kenwiirs. 
taking  a  pinch  of  snuff  from  the  doctoi's  bo^%ad  then  nieezing  yS} 
hard,  for  he  wasn't  used  to  it,  ''  that  might  leave  their  hundred  pound 
a-piece  to  ten  people,  and  yet  not  go  be^ng  when  they  had  done  it." 

^  Ah  !  I  know  who  you  mean,"  observed  the  married  lady,  nodding 
her  head. 

''  I  made  mention  of  no  names,  and  I  wish  to  make  mention  of  no 
names,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  with  a  portentous  look.  '*  Many  of  my 
friends  have  inet  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Kenwigs's  in  this  very  room,  as 
weuld  do  honour  to  any  company ;  that's  all." 

**•  I've  met  him,"  said  the  married  lady,  with  a  glance  towards 
Doctor  Hiumbey. 

"  It's  naterally  very  gratifying  to  my  feelings  as  a  father,  to  see 
such  a  man  as  that,  a  kissing  and  taking  notice  of  my  children," 
pursued  Mr.  Kenwigs.  '^  It's  naterally  very  gratifjdng  to  my  feelings 
as  a  man,  to  know  that  man.  It  will  be  natenuuy  very  gratifying  to  my 
feelings  as  a  husband,  to  make  that  man  acquainted  with  this  ewent.'* 

Having  delivered  his  sentiments  in  this  form  of  words,  Mr.  Kenwigs 
arranged  his  second  daughter's  flaxen  tail,  and  bade  her  be  a  good  girl 
and  mind  what  her  sistcur,  Morleena,  said. 

"  That  girl  grows  more  like  her  mother  every  day,"  said  Mr. 
Lumbey,  suddenly  stricken  with  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
Morleena. 

'' There!"  rejoined  the  married  lady.  *^  What  I  always  say — ^what 
I  always  did  say.  She's  the  very  picter  of  her."  And  having  thus 
directed  the  general  attention  to  the  young  lady  in  question,  the  mar- 
ried lady  embraced  the  opportunity  of  taking  another  sip  of  the  brandy- 
and-water — ^and  a  pretty  long  sip  too. 

^^  Yes  I  there  is  a  likeness, '  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  after  some  reflection. 
"  But  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Kenwigs  was,  afore  she  was  married ! 
Oood  gracious,  such  a  woman !" 

Mr.  Lumbey  shook  his  head  with  great  solemnity,  as  though  to 
imply  that  he  supposed  she  must  have  Wn  rather  a  dazzler. 
^  "  Talk  of  fairies  !"  cried  Mr.  Kenwigs.  "  /  never  see  anybody  so 
light  to  be  aUve — ^never.  Such  manners  too ;  so  playful,  and  yet  so 
wjwerely  proper !  As  for  her  flgure !  It  isn't  generally  known,"  said 
Mr.  Kenwigs,  dropping  his  voice ;  "  but  her  figure  was  such  at  that 
time,  that  Sue  sign  of  the  Britannia  over  in  the  HoUoway  road,  was 
painted  from  it  I 

"  But  only  see  what  it  is  now,"  urged  the  married  lady.  "  Does 
»fe  look  like  the  mother  of  s«  ?" 

*^  Quite  ridiculous,"  cried  the  doctor. 

1^  She  looks  a  deal  more  like  her  own  danehter,"  said  the  married 

lady. 
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«' 80  abe  doea,"  aootei  Mr.  Lianbej.    «' A  peat  cMi  ima."       ^ 

Mr.  Kenwiga  iras  abeut  ta  makeaoMfr  tetkiv  obaerratiMU^  mott 
prababljT  in  eonfinnaikm  of  tlik  opinion^  wkea  analliar  BMnied  kdj, 
wko  had  looked  ia  to  keisp  up  Mrs^  Kenwiga'  apirita,  fad  help  to  clear 
off  an3rthiiig  in  the  eating  and  drinking  way  that  m^hi  be  gung  aboat^ 
put  in  her  head  i&  aanaanoe  that  aliie  had  jmsi  hem  down  to  anawer 
the  beU,  and  thai  there  waa  a  gentleman  at'  the  door  who  wanted  to 
aee  Mr.  Kenwigv  ^  most  particdav." 

Shadewy  Timena  of  hia  diaftingniafaed  rekticn  flitted,  through  the  hraia 
of  Mr.  Kenwiga^  aa  this  raeaai^  waa  delirered  ;  and  under  their  ii^a- 
enoe,  he  deapatched  Morleena  to  ahow  thagenttemaa  iv^  atnpghiway. 

^^  Why,  I  do  declare,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  standing  oppoatte  thi 
door  ao  aa  to*  gettim  earlieal  glimpae  of  the  viaKtor,  aa  he  came  np-ateirs, 
^  it'a  Mr.  Johnson.     How  do  you  find  ytMcael^  air  ?" 

Nkholaa  ahook  handa,  kiaaed  hia  dd  pupila  aU  round,  entrusted  a 
large  parcel  of  toys  to  the  gnardiansfa^pt  of  Morleeuay  bowed  to  the 
dotter  and  the  maiziad  kKlies,  and  inqniced  after  Mia.  Kenwiga  in  a 
tone  of  interest,  which  went  to  the  very  heart  and  so^  ef  the  noxse, 
who  had  come  in  to  wana  some  mysterioua  compowid  in  a.  little  mace- 
pan  OTer  the  fire. 

^  I  ought  to  make  a  hundred  apohigiea  to-  yon  for  calling  at  audi 
a  aeaaoa/'  aaad  NichdJaa^  ^bui  I  waa  not  aware  «f  it  until  I  had 
rung  the  bell,  and  my  time  ia  an  fully  occupied  ^new,  that  I  feared  it 
mi^^  be  some  days  before  I  eould  pomibly  come  again." 

^  No  time  like  the  present,  air,!'  aaid  Mr.  KenwiM.  '^  The  sitiwa* 
tion  of  Mrs.  Kenwiga,  sir,  ia  no  obetade  ta  a  littW  ceo^enatiot 
between  you  and  me,  I  hope  V 

*^  You  are  Tery  gond,"^  aaid  Nicholaa. 

At  this  juncture  proclamation  was  made  by  another  mamed  lady^  v 
thai  the.  baby  had  begun  to  eat  like  jtfiything ;   whei^eupon  the  two 
maxried  ladBes,  already  mentioned^  ruahcid  tumultuoualy  mto  thehed- 
raom  to  behold  him  in  the  act. 

^The  &ct  ia,"  reanmed  Nichoka,  ''that  before  I  Mt  the  oouitfj, 
where  I  have  been  for  some  time  paat,  I  undertook  to  deli¥ec  a  raeasage 
to  you." 

^Aj^  ay  V  said  Mr.  Kenwiga. 

''  And  I  haye  been,"  added  Nicholaa, ''  already  in  town  for  done  daya 
without  haying  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  aov" 

''  It*s  no  matter  air,"  said  Mr.  Kenw%s.  "^^  I  dare  say  it'a  acme  tbe 
worse  for  keeping  eoldL  Message  from  the  country  Y*  aaid  Mr.  Kenwigs, 
ruminatifag ;  ^  &at'a  curious.  I  don't  know  any  body  ia  the  coontry/ 

''  Miss  Petowker,"  auggeated  Nicholaa. . 

<'0h  !  from  her,  ia  it?^'  aaid  Mr.  Kenwiga^  '^Oh  dear.,  yea.  Ah! 
Mrs.  Kenwiga  wiU  be  glad  to  hear  ficom  her.  Henrietta  Petowkflr, 
eh  ?  How  odd  things  come  about,  now !  That  you  sheuU  hflEve  nfit 
her  in  the  country — -Well  I" 

Hearing  this  mention  of  their  old  friend'a  muoae,.  tha  four  MiM 
Kenwigses  gathered  round  Nicholaa,  open  eyed  and  moathed,  to- hear 
morck    Mr.  KenwigfilaokidaUtyacttikrato^bniqailaMBfMabie 

and  unauapecting. 
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^Th»mmtmfffiniaim  ta  finoAj  naiMeny"  said  Nidibfa%  iMiofo^. 
^  Oh)  sever  mmd^"  anol  Kcnwigi,  glaaeiii^  a#  Mr.  Lmnbey^  mo 


IwrBi|;ra^Iy  taken  chjffgs of  Uttfe Liti^kk,  fnuHl nabod j  diflpostd 
t»iefievfthi»oihttipBeciBa»ifiiideiL     ^  All  finrnds  Ime/* 
Niehaiaa  hflinmfld  oneo  or  tmeeiy.  and  8BaKdt&  ka^«  sane  dHftflty 

^^  At  Portsmouth  Henrietta  Petowker  is,"^  obflerved  Mr.  Ke»«ms;    ^ 

'' Yes^"  sad  NkUas.     »Mr.  liHTrkkurtheie.* 

Mi;.  Ktmwigi  tmed  palii^  hat  hs  raxyfered  aotd iaady  tkatwn&mk 
odd  coincidence  also* 

*^Thft  mesHige  ift  from  hiinv"  said  Nich^as;. 

Mr.  Kenwigs  appeased  to  revm.  He  knew  tfasihis  neoa  was-  m  A 
ie&ate-fltate^  imd  had  noi  donibt  sent  weed  thai  Hkof  wore  to  ftxrwftrd 
M  particulars :— Yes.     That  was  rery  kmd  of  hii»-»sa  ^Skm  hna  tool 

*^  He  desioed  ine-  to  gire  his  kindest  love^"  said  Nich«fai0;  ■   : 

*'  Very  maeh  oUieed  liohiiD^  I'm  sure.   Your  ffieat-^uMle,  liilTviek; 

^'His  kindest  love,'*  resun»d  Nichohis;.  ^aad  to  say-.tfaA^^'lie  had  nd 
tiBMi  to  wxite^  hut  that  he  was  mavried  to  Mias  Petowker/' 

Me.  Kenwig»  started  finnn  Us  aeat  with  a  petrified  stave,  canghi  his 
SBBoad  daughter  hj  theflazcft  fail^  and  covered  his  fiioe  with  his-  pocket- 
handkerchief.  Morleena  fell,  all  stiff  and  rigid,  into  the  haby'a  chair, 
a«8h»  had  soen  her  mother  faH  when  sho  iunted  awayv  and  the  two 
xinauimg  Htfele  Kenwigaea  shrieked  m  affinght. 

^  My  «hiid»e»,  my  defrauded^  swindbed  infaaisi"  cried  Mr.  Kenwigs, 
faBiiig  so  hftsd,.  ia  his  vehemoiG^  at  the  jBazen  tail  of  hier  second 
diasbtar,  thai  he  Hfted  her  up  on  tiptoe,  and  kept  her  for  some  secoods 
s  thai  attiatedeu     '^  Yilkm,  «8,  tndter !" 

.  *^I)Eai  tb&maar  cried  the  mirse,  lodcii^  angrily  round.     *^  What 
tea  he  raeas  hy  making  thai  netse  here  t^ 
^  Sflencev  woman  h"  said  Mr.  Kenwiga  fiercely. 
^  I  won't  he  siknt,''  returned  the  nurse.     ^'  Be  sifaai  yourself  yo« 
wretch.     Have  you  no  regard  for  your  hahy  ?'" 
^'  No  !**  returned  Mr.  Kenwi^ 

"  Move  shame  for  yen,."  retorted  the  muse.  ^^Ugh!  y on mmatural 
monster;' 

'*Let  him  die,"  eried  Mr.  Kenwigs,  in  the  torrent  of  his  wrath. 
^Lei  him  dww  Ho  haa  no  ocpectatioDs,  no  property  to  come  into. 
We  want  no  habies  her^'*  said  Mr.  Kenwigs  recklessly.  ^  Take  'em 
^way^  take  'em  away  to  the  Fondling  l" 

With  these  awful  remarks  Mr.  Kenwigs  sat  himself  down  in  a  chair, 
and  defied  the  nurse,  who  made  the  best  of  her  way  into  the  adjoining 
toaok^  and  returned  with  a  stream  of  matrons :  declaring  that  Mr; 
Kenw^  had  spoken  Uasfkheray  against  his  femily,  and  must  be  raving 


Appearances  were  certainly  noi  in  Mr.  Kenwigs'a  fibvour^  Ibor  the 
ezartion  oC  speakins^  with  so  much  vehemence,  and  yet  in  sn^  a  tons 
MihfRiddpBeventbui  hunentationo  reacbiBff  the  ears  of  Mxa  Kenwigs^ 
oad  oaade  him  very  bbck  in  the  £ftce;  besides  ivUdi,  fto e JBtitemiwI of 
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the  occasion,  and  an  unwonted  indnlffonce  in  Tarions  etrong  cordials  io 
celebrate  it,  had  swolloi  and  dilated  his  features  to  a  most  nnnsual 
extent.  But  Nicholas  and  the  doctor — ^who  had  been  passiTe  at  fint, 
doubting  very  much  whether  Mr.  Kenwigs  could  be  in  earnest — inter- 
fering to  explain  the  immediate  cause  of  his  condition,  the  indiffnation 
of  the  matrons  was  changed  to  pity,  and  they  implored  him  with  much 
feeling  to  go  quietly  to  bed. 

^'  The  attention,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  looking  around  with  a  plaintive 
air,  ^'  the  attention  that  I've  shown  to  that  maa.  The  hysetecs  he  has 
eat,  and  the  pints  of  ale  he  has  drank,  in  this  house*-!" 

"  It's  very  trying,  and  very  hard  to  bear,  we  know,"  said  one  of  the 
married  ladies ;  ^^  but  think  of  your  dear  darling  wife." 

^'  Oh  yes,  and  what  she's  be^  a  undergoing  of^  only  this  day,"  cried 
a  great  many  voices.     *^  There's  a  good  man,  do." 

^'  The  presents  that  have  been  made  to  him,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs, 
reverting  to  his  calamity,  ^^the  pipes,  the  snufiP-boxes — a  pair  of  india- 
rubber  goloshes,  that  cost  six  and  sixpence-^** 

*^  Ah  !  it  won't  bear  thinking  of^  indeed,"  cried  the  matrons  generally  ; 
f '  but  it  '11  all  come  home  to  hun,  never  fear." 

Mr.  Kenwigs  looked  darkly  upon  the  ladies  as  if  he  would  prefer  its 
all  coming  home  to  Attn,  as  there  was  nothing  to  be  got  by  it ;  but  he 
said  nothing,  and  resting  his  head  upon  his  hand,  subsided  into  a  kind 
of  doze. 

Then  the  matrons  again  expatiated  on  the  expediency  of  taking  the 
good  gentleman  to  bed ;  observing  that  he  would  be  better  to-morrow, 
and  that  they  knew  what  was  the  wear  and  tear  of  some  men's  minds 
when  their  wives  were  taken  as  Mrs.  Kenwigs  had  been  that  day,  and 
that  it  did  him  great  credit,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in 
it ;  far  from  it :  they  liked  to  see  it,  they  did,  for  it  showed  a  good 
h^irt.  And  one  lady  observed,  as  a  case  bearing  upon  the  present,  that 
her  husband  was  often  quite  light-headed  from  anxiety  on  simiUur 
occasions,  and  that  once,  when  her  little  Johnny  was  bom,  it  was 
nearly  a  week  before  he  came  to  himself  again,  during  the  whole  of 
which  time  he  did  nothing  but  cry  "  Is  it  a  boy,  is  it  a  boy  ?"  in  a 
manner  which  went  to  the  hearts  of  all  his  hearers. 

At  length  Morleena  (who  quite  forgot  she  had  fainted,  when  she 
found  she  was  not  noticed)  announced  that  a  chamber  was  ready  ((f 
her  afflicted  parent ;  and  Mr.  Kenwigs,  having  partially  smothered  his 
four  daughters  in  the  closeness  of  his  embrace,  accepted  the  doctor  s 
arm  on  one  side,  and  the  support  of  Nicholas  on  the  other,  and  was 
conducted  up-stairs  to  a  bedroom  which  had  been  secured  f<ff  the 
occasion. 

Having  seen  him  sound  asleep  and  heard  him  snore  most  satisfactorily, 
and  having  further  presided  over  the  distribution  of  the  toys,  to  the 
perfect  contentment  of  all  the  little  Kenwigses,  Nicholas  took  his  le^re. 
The  matrons  dropped  off  one  by  one,  with  the  exception  of  six  or  eigji* 
particular  friends,  who  had  determined  to  stop  all  night ;  the  lights  m 
the  houses  gradually  disappeared ;  the  last  bulletin  was  issued  that 
Mrs.  Kenwigs  was  as  well  as  could  be  expected ;  and  the  whole  famiJf 
were  left  to  their  repose. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII, 

I 

IriCHOLAS  FINIM  FVRTHBR  PATOUR  IN  THB  ETB8  OF  THE  BR0THSB8 
CAEBBTBLB  AMD  MB.  TIMOTHY  LINKINWATER.  THB  BROTHBBi 
6ITB  A  BANQUET  ON  A  GREAT  ANNUAL  OCCASION;  NICHOLAS,  OH 
BBTURNINO  HOMB  PROM  IT,  RECEIVES  A  MYSTERIOUS  AND  IM- 
PORTANT DISCLOSURE    FROM   THE   LIPS  OF  MRS.   NICKLEBY. 

The  Square  in  which  the  counting-hoase  of  the  brothers  Cheeryble 
ma  situated,  although  it  might  not  wholly  realize  the  very  sanguine 
expectations  which  a  stranger  would  be  disposed  to  form  on  hearing 
the  fervent  encomiums  bestowed  upon  it  by  Tim  Linkinwater,  was* 
neverUieless,  a  sufficiently  desirable  nook  in  the  heart  of  a  busy  town 
like  London,  and  one  which  occupied  a  high  phice  in  the  a£Pecti6nate 
remembrances  of  seyeral  grave  persons  domiciled  in  the  neighbourhood, 
whose  recollections,  however,  dated  from  a  much  more  recent  pieriod, 
and  whose  attachment  to  the  spot  was  far  less  absorbing  than  were  the 
iteoollections  and  attachment  of  the  enthusiastic  Tim. 
.  And  let  not  those  whose  eyes  have  been  accustomed  to  the  aristo-^ 
cratic  gravity  of  Grosvenor  Square  and  Hanover  Square,  the  dowager 
barrenness  and  fr^dity .  of  Fitzroy  Square,  or  the  gravel '  walks  and 
garden  seats  of  the  Squares  of  Russell  and  Euston,  suppose  that  the 
affections  of  Tim  Linkinwater,  or  the  inferior  loVers  of  this  particular 
locality,  had  been  awakened  .'and  kept  alive  by  any  refreshing  asso- 
ciations with  leaves  however,  dingy,. or  grass,  however  bare  and  thin. 
The  City  square  has  no.inclosure,  save  the  lamp-post  in  the  middle^ 
and  no  grass  but  the  weeds  which  spring  up  round:  its  base.  .  It  is  a 
quiet,  little-frequented,  retired  spot,  favourable  to  melancholy  and  con-*' 
iemplation,  and  appointments  of  Ions;- waiting ;  and  up'  and  down  its 
every  side  the  Appointed  saunters  idly  by  the  hour  together,  wakening 
the  edioes  with  the  monotonous  sound  of  his  footsteps  on  the  smooth 
worn  stones,^  and  counting  first  the  windows  and  then  the  very  bricks 
of  the  tall  silent  houses  that  hem  him  round  about.  In  winter-time  the 
anow  will  linger  there,  long  after  it  has  melted  from  the  busy  streets 
and  highways.  The  summer's  sun  holds  it  in  some  respect,  and  while 
he  darts  his  cheerful  rays  sparingly  into  the  square,  he  keeps  his  fiery 
heat  and  glare  for  noisier  and  less-imposing  precincts.  It  is  so  quiet 
that  you  can  almost  hear  the  ticking  of  your  own  watch  when  you 
stop  to  cool  in  its  refreshing  atmosphere.  There  is  a  distant  hum— of 
coaches,  not  of  insects — but  no  other  sound  disturbs  the  stillness  of  the 
square.  The  ticket- porter  leans  idly  against  the  post  at  the  comer, 
comfortably  warm,  but  not  hot,  although  the  day  is  broiling.  His 
white  apron  flaps  languidly  in  the  air,  his  head  gradually  droops  upon 
his  breast,  he  takes  venr  long  winks  with  both  eyes  at  once ;  even  he 
is  unable  to  withstana  the  soporific  influence  of  the  place,  and  is 
gradually  falling  asleep.  But  now  he  starts  into  full  wakefulness, 
recoils  a  step  or  two,  and  gazes  out  before  him  with  eager  wildness  in 
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his  eye*    Is  it  a  job,  or  a  boy  at  marbles  ?     Does  he  see  a  ffhoBt,  or 

hear  an  organ  ?     No ;  sight  more  unwonted  still — ^there  is  a  butterfly 

in  the  square— a  real,  live,  butterfly !  astray  from  flowers  and  sweets, 

and  fluttering  among  the  iron  heads-  of  the  dusty  area  railings  ! 

.    But  if  there  were  not  many  matters  immediately  without  the  doors 

oFCheeryble  Brothers,  to  engage  the  attention  or  distract  the  thoughts 

of  the  young  clerk,  there  were  not  a  few  within  to  interest  and  ami^ 

nimi.     There  was  scarcely  an  object  in  the  place,  animate  or  inaniroatft, 

which  did  not  partake  in  some  degree  of  the  scrupulous  method  and 

punctuality  of  Mr.  Timothy  Linkinwater.     Punctual  as  the  counting- 

boose  dial,  which  he  maintained  to  be  the  best  time-keeper  in  London 

next  after  the  dock  of  some  old,  hidden,  unknowB  chuich  hard  byj 

(for  Tim  held  the  &bled  goodness  of  that  at  the  Hone  Guards  to  be  a 

pleasant  fiction,  indented  by  jealoos  West-enders,)  the  old  derk  per- 

fonned  the  minutest  actions  of  the  day,  and  arraaged  the  minutest  arti- 

doB  in  the  little  room,  in  a  precise  and  regular  order,  'w^idi  could  not 

baire  been  exceeded  if  it  had  actually  been  a  real  glass  case  ^ted  with 

the  choicest  curiosities.     Paper,  pens,  ink,  ruler,  sealing-wax,  wafien^ 

ponnofrrbox,  string-box,  fire-box,  Tim's  hat,  Tim's  sempokmsly-folded 

gloves,  Tim's  other  coat — ^looking  precisely  like  a  badL  Tiew  of  himsdf 

as  it  hung  aeainst  the  wall — all  had  their  accustomed  indies  of  space. 

Except  the  dock,  there  was  not  sndi  an  aecarate  and  unimpeachable 

mstniment  in  existence  as  the  litde  thermometer  wbidi  hmag  behind  the 

door.     There  was  not  a  bird  of  snch  methodical  and  bosineBS-like 

habits  in  all  the  world  as  the  bHnd  blackbird,  who  dreamed  and  do«d 

away  his  days  in  a  large  snug  cage,  and  had  lost  his  Toice  from  old  age 

years  before  Tim  first  bought  him.     There  was  not  snch  an  efsntfu 

story  in  the  whole  range  of  anecdote  as  Tim  coold  tell  coneeming  the 

acquisition  of  that  yery  bird :  how,  oompassionatii^  his  starred  and 

snflering  condition,  he  had  purchased  him  with  the  view  of  humanely 

terminating  his  wretched  life ;  how  he  determined  to  wait  three  days 

and  see  whether  the  bird  revived ;  how,  before  half  the  time  was  oirt, 

the  bird  did  revive ;  and  how  he  went  on  reviving  and  picking  up  ^om 

appetite  and  good  looks  until  he  gradually  became  what — ^  what  y<w 

see  him  now.  Sir"— Tim  would  say,  glancing  proudly  at  the  caffe.  And 

with  that,  Tim  would  utter  a  mdodioos  chirrnp,  and  cry  *^  Dick ;"  sad 

Dick,  who,  for  any  sign  of  life  he  had  previously  given,  might  have 

been  a  wooden  <»  stuttBd  representation  of  a  blackbird  indifierently 

executed,  would  come  to  the  side  of  the  cage  in  three  small  jumps,  an^ 

thrusting  his  bill  between  the  bars,  turn  his  sightless  head  towards  hif 

old  master — and  at  that  moment  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  determias 

which  of  the  two  was  the  happier,  the  bird,  or  Tim  linkinwaten 

Nor  was  this  alU  Everything  gave  back,  besides,  some  reflecticn 
of  the  kindly  spirit  of  tlie  brothers.  The  wiurehousemen  and  portcfs 
were  such  sturdy  jolly  fellows  that  it  was  a  treat  to  see  them.  Anoitf 
the  shipping-announcements  and  steam-packet  lists  whidi  decoratea 
the  counting-house  wall,  were  designs  for  alms-houses,  statements  of 
diarities,  and  plans  for  new  hospitalsr  A  blunderbuss  and  two  swofw 
bung  above,  the  chimney-apiece  for  the  terror  of  evii-d^erSy-bnt  thi 
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^limjfrtwlm  wiBB  raster  and  slMtttwed,  ted  the  twttrdB  were  IrakcB 
ari  edgelessL  Blaewliere^  tfaeia^  open  dSspii^  in  auch  a  oonditioii  wenU 
]wr0  nuedk  a  simkv  hut  there  it  aetmed  aa  tkoesli  e^eii  Tiolent  aad 
offensive  weapons  partook  of  the  reigniDg  ianaenee,  wmd  beeame 
enoUeflta  ef  merej  and  forbearaDce*  . 

SkIi  tliQi:^t8  aa  tbese^  ocenrrecl  to  Niefaolas  fery  stron^ty  oa  tibe 
■aming.irhen  he  first  toek  pdesessimi  of  the  Tacani  stool^  and  looked 
abooi  him  mete  fredljand  at  eaee  titan  he  had  befisre  enjcyjred  an  opper- 
tnnity  of  doing.  Perhaps  they  encouraged  and  stimulated  him  to  ezer- 
fioB,  tasty  dnring  the  next  ttre  weeks,  idl  his  qfMore'houny  Lite  at  night 
and  early  in  the  momingy  were  mcessantly  devoted  ia  acifairing  tiw 
myateiiea  c»f  book -keeping  and  aome  othter -forma  ol  mercaoEtiie  aoeounlL 
To  tkeae  he  applied  bima^with  soeh  ateadiness  andpeiaeTeranoethat^' 
although  he  brought  no  greater  amonnt  of  previons  knvwlei^  to  the 
aabject  than  certain'  dim  recdlectiena  of  two  or  three  -very  laog  taam 
ofteied  into  a  cypbering-book  at  achool,  and  relieiced  for  parental 
mapcctioii  by^  the  effigy  of  a  1st  awan  tastefully  flemtished  by  tho 
wntm^nuistera  own  hand,  be  found  himaBl^  at  tb^'end  of  a  fortnight^ 
in  a  condition  to  report  liis  proficieiiGy  to  Mr.  Linkinwater,  and  tD 
dabtt  bis  pranise  that  be,  Nicholas  NicUeby,  should  now  be  allowed 
to  aaaifl^  biaa  in  his  grayer  labours. 

It  waa  a  sigbt  to  behold  Tim  Linkinwatcr  slowly  bring  got  n 
wMtwe  ledger  and  day^bcx^,  and,  aftor  turning  .them  aver  awl  orer 
and  affectionately  dusting  their  backs  and  sides^ .  open  the  leaves  hem 
ind there,  ^nd  cast  bis eyeshalf-mouzBfuily, half-proudly, .upon the feir 
ndunblotied  entiiee.' 

.  '^.Foor^aaid-forty  year,  next  May!"  said  Tim.  .^^Many  new  ledgers 
since  then.     Foor-and-ibrty  year !" 

Tim  elooed  the  book  agam. 

**•  Cetne,  come,"'  said  Nicholas,  ^  I  am  all  impatience  to  begin." 

Tim.  Lifikinwaitcr  shook  hie  bead  with  an  air  of  mild  reprooL 
Mr.  Nickleby  was  not  aufficiently  impressed  with  the  deep  and  awfbl 
nature  of  his  undertaking.  Snppoae  there  should  be  any  miatak^-^ 
any  scratcbikig  out . 

Toang.men  are  adTenturons.  It  is  extraordinary  what  they  will 
nnb  upon  aomefcimes.  Without  eren  taking  the  poreeaution  of  aittinff: 
bimaBlf;down  npon  his  stool, .but  standing  leisur^y  at  the  .desk,  and 
with  a  annle  upon  bis  ifoto-^actually  a  smile  ;  (thdre  waa  no  .mistake 
abont  it;:  Mr.  Linkin water  often  menlfioned  it  niterwarda ;)  Nicholas 
dipped  his  pen  into  the  inkstand  befioie  him',  and  plunged  into  the 
books  of  Cheeryble  B^thebl 

Tim  Linkin  water  turned  pale,  and.  tilting-  up  bia.  stool  on  the  two 
l^  nearest  Nicholaa,  looked  oyer  bis-shoulf^r  in. breathless  anxiety* 
BrolibexiCbarlBa  and  brother  Ned  entered  the  connting'houae  together ; 
hut  Tim  Linkinwater,  without  looking  round,  impatiently  waved  baa 
band  aaa  caution  that  profound  ailcncie  must  be  obterred,  anfd  followed 
the  nib  of  the  inexperienoed  pen  with  strained  and  cniger  .eiyes. 

The -brothers  k)oked  on  with  smiling  iacea,  but  Tim.  Linkin waier 
smiled  not,  nori^oved  for  some  minutfa.     At  lengfb.hedrew  a  long 
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shyir  brsath,  and  still  maintaining  his  position  on  the  tilted  stoot, 
glanced  at  brother  Charles,  secretly  pointed  with  the  feather  of  his  pen 
towards  Nicholas,  and  nodded  his  head  in  a  grave  and  resolute  maimav 
plainly  signifying  ^'  Hell  do." 

Brother  Charles  nodded  again,  and  exchanged  a  laughing  look  with 
brother  Ned ;  but  just  then  Nicholas  stopped  to  refer  to  some  other 
page,  and  Tim  Linkinwater,  unat>le  to  contain  his  satisfaction  aayr 
longer,  descended  from  his  stool  and  caught  him  rapturously  by  the 
band. 

*^  He  has  done  it,"  said  Tim,  looking  round  at  his  employers  and 
shaking  his  head  triumphantiy.  ^  His  capital  B*s  and  D*b  are  exactly 
like  mine ;  he  dots  all  his  small  i's  and  crosses  every  t  as  he  writes  it* 
There  an  t  such  a  young  man  as  this  in  all  London,"  said  Tim,  clappiiu; 
Nicholas  on  the  back;  <^  not  one.  Don't  tell  me.  The  City  cant 
produce  his  equal.     I  challenge  the  City  to  do  it !" 

With  this  casting  down  of  his  gauntlet,  Tim  Linkinwater  struck  the 
desk  such  a  blow  with  his  clenched  fist,  that  the  old  blackbird  tumbled 
off  his  perch  with  the  start  it  gave  him,  and  actually  uttered  a  feeble 
eroak  in  the  extremity  of  his  astonishment. 

^^  Well  said,  Tim — ^well  said,  Tim  Linkinwater !"  cried  Brother 
Charles,  scarcely  less  pleased  than  Tim  himself,  and  clapping  his  hands 
gently  as  he  spoke,  *^  I  knew  our  'young  fHend  would  take  great 
pains,  and  I  was  quite  certain  he  would  succeed,  in  no  time.  Dioun't  i 
say  so,  brother  Ned  ?" 

^'  You  did,  my  dear  brother— certainly,  my  dear  brother,  you  said 
so,  and  you  were  quite  right,"  replied  Ned.  ^*  Quite  right.  Tim 
Linkinwater  is  excited,  but  he  is  justly  excited,  properly  excited.  Tiai 
is  a  fine  fellow.     Tim  Linkinwater,  Sir — ^you're  a  fine  feUow." 

'^  Here's  a  pleasant  thing  to  think  of,"  said  Tim,  wholly  regardless 
of  this  address  to  himself,  and  raising  his  spectacles  from  the  ledger  to 
the  brothers.  ^^  Here's  a  pleasant  thing.  Do  you  suppose  I  luvoi't 
often  thought  what  would  become  of  these  books  when  I  was  gone  I 
Do  you  suppose  I  haven't  often  thought  that  things  might  go  on 
irregular  and  untidy  here,  after  I  was  ween  away  ?  But  now,  said 
Tim,  extending  his  fore-finger  towards  Nicholas,  ^^now,  when  Fve 
shown  him  a  little  more,  I'm  satisfied.  The  business  will  go  on  wlien 
I'm  dead  as  well  as  it  did  when  I  was  alive — just  ,the  same ;  and  I 
shall  have  the  satisfection  of  knowing  that  there  never  were  such 
books — ^never  were  such  books !  No,  nor  never  will  be  such  books*- 
as  the  books  of  Cheeryble  Brothers." 

Having  thus  expressed  his  sentiments,  Mr.  Linkinwater  gave  vent 
to  a  short  laugh,  indicative  of  defiance  to  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster,  and  turning  again  to  his  desk  quietly  carried  seventy- 
six  from  the  last  column  he  had  added  up,  and  went  on  with  his 
work, 

*^Tim  Linkinwater,  Sir,"  said  brother  Charles;  *^give  me  your 
hand.  Sir.  Thb  is  your  birth-day.  How  dare  you  talk  about  any- 
thing else  till  you  have  been  wished  many  happy  returns  of  the  day, 
Tim  Linkinwater  1    God  bless  you,  Tim !  God  bless  you ! " 
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*^  My  dear  brother,"  said  the  other,  seiang  Tim's  disengaged  fist, 
*'  Tim  linkinwater  looks  ten  years  younger  than  he  did  on  his  last 
birth-day." 

"  Brother  Ned,  my  dear  boy,"  returned  the  other  old  fellow,  "  I 
believe  that  Tim  Linkinwater  was  bom  a  hundred-and-fifty  years  old, 
and  is  gradually  coming  down  to  five-and-twenty ;  for  he's  younger 
every  birth-day  than  he  was  the  year  before." 

^^  So  he  is,  brother  Charles,  so  he  is,"  replied  brother  Ned.  ^^  There's 
not  a  doubt  about  it." 

*^  Remember,  Tim,"  said  brother  Charles,  ''  that  we  dine  at  half-past 
five  to-day  instead  of  two  o'clock ;  we  always  depart  from  our  usual 
custom  on  this  anniversary,  as  you  very  well  know,  Tim  Linkinwater. 
Mr.  Nickleby,  my  dear  sir,  you  will  make  one.  Tim  Linkinwater, 
give  me  your  snuff-box  as  a  remembrance  to  brother  Charles  and 
myself  of  an  attached  and  faithful  rascal,  and  take  that  in  exchange  as 
ia  feeble  mark  of  our  respect  and  esteem,  and  don't  open  it  until  you  go 
to  bed,  and  never  say  another  word  upon  the  subject,  or  I'll  kill  the 
blackbird.  A  dog !  He  should  have  had  a  golden  cage  half-a-dozen 
years  wo^  if  it  would  have  made  him  or  his  master  a  bit  the  happier. 
Now,  brother  Ned,  my  dear  fellow,  I'm  ready.  At  half-past  five^ 
remember,  Mr.  Nickleby.  Tim  Linkinwater,  sir,  take  care  of  Mr. 
Nickleby  at  half -past  five.     Now,  brother  Ned." 

Chattering  away  thus,  according  to  custom,  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  any  thanks  or  acknowledgment  being  expressed  on  the  other  side, 
ibe  twins  trotted  off  arm  in  arm,  having  endowed  Tim  Linkinwater 
^vith  a  costly  gold  snuff-box,  inclosing  a  bank-note  worth  more  than  its 
'talue  ten  times  told. 

*  At  a  quarter,  past  five  o'clock,  punctual  to  tho  minute,  arrived, 
looording  to  annual  usage,  Tim  Linkinveater's  sister ;  and  a  great  to-do 
there  was  between  Tim  Linkin water's  sister  and  the  old  house-keeper 
jespecting  Tim  Linkinwater's  sistei^s  cap,  which  had  been  despatched, 
per  boy,  from  the  house  of  the  family  where  Tim  Linkinwater's  sister 
boarded,  and  had  not  yet  come  to  hand :  notwithstanding  that  it  had 
been  packed  up  in  a  bandbox,  and  the  bandbox  in  a  handkerchief,  and 
ihe  handkerchief  tied  on  to  the  boy's  arm  ;  and  notwithstanding,  too, 
that  the  place  of  its  consignment  had  been  duly  set  forth  at  full  length 
on  the  back  of  an  old  letter,  and  the  boy  enjoined,  under  pain  of  divers 
horrible  penalties,  the  full  extent  of  which  the  eye  of  man  could  not 
foresee,  to  deliver  the  same  with  all  possible  speed  and  not  to  loiter  by 
^  way.  Tim  Linkinwater's  sister  lamented ;  the  housekeeper  con- 
doled, and  both  kept  thrusting  their  heads  out  of  the  second-floor 
window  to  see  if  the  boy  was  ^'  coming," — which  would  have  been 
bigbly  satisfactory,  and,  upon  the  whole,  tuitamount  to  his  being  come, 
as  the  distance  to  the  comer  was  not  quite  five  yards — when  all  of  a 
Budden,  and  when  he  was  least  expected,  the  messenger,  carrying  the 
bmdbox  with  elaborate  caution,  appeared  in  an  exactly  opposite  direc- 
ifam,  puffing  and  panting  for  breath,  and  flushed  with  recent  exercise, 
w  well  he  might  be ;  for  he  had  taken  the  air,  in  the  first  instance,  be^- 
lund  a  hackney-coach  that  went  to  Camberwell,  and  had  followed  two 
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Pouches  afterwards^  and  had  seen  the  Stills  home  to  their  own  door. 
The  cap  was  all  safe,  howeyer — ^that  was  one  comfort — ^and  it  was  no 
use  scolding  him — ^that  was  another ;  so  the  hoy  went  upon  hk  way 
rejoicing,  and  Tim  Linkm  water  s  sister  presented  herself  to  the  company 
hdow  stairs  just  fire  minutes  after  the  half-hoar  had  struck  hy  Tim 
linkinwater  8  own  in&Uible  clock. 

The  company  consisted  of  the  hrothen  Cheerybley  Tim  linkinwalec, 
a  ruddy^faoed  white-headed  friend  of  Tim's,  (who  was  a  superammated 
hank  clerk,)  and  Nicholas,  who  was  presented  lo  Tim  Lb  ~ 


sister  with  much  gravity  and  solemnity.  The  party  heing  now  com- 
plete, brother  Ned  rsng  for  dinner,  and,  dinner  being  shortly  afterwards 
aatioanced,  led  Tim  linkinwater's  sister  into  the  next  room  when  it 
was  set  forth  with  great  preparation.  Then  brother  Ned  took  the 
head  of  tiie  table  and  orother  Gharies  tlie  foot ;  and  Tim  Linkinwaters 
sister  sat  on  the  left-hand  of  brother  Ned,  and  Tim  Unkinwater  hin^ 
«df  on  his  right ;  and  an  ancient  butler  of  apoplectic  appearance,  and 
with  very  short  legs,  took  up  his  position  at  the  back  of  brother  Ned's 
anon-chair,  and,  waving  his  right  arm  preparatory  to  taking  off  the 
^Ten  with  a  flourish,  stood  bolt  uprisht  and  motionless. 

^  For  these  and  all  other  blessings,  brother  Charies,"  said  Ned. 
.    *^  Lord,  make  ns  truly  thankful,  brother  Ned,"  said  Charles.      .  ^  ^  ^ 

Whereupon  the  apoplectic  butler  whisked  off  the  top  of  ihff  mmf 
tureen,  and  shot  all  at  onoe  into  a  state  of  violent  activity. 

There  was  abundance  of  conversation,  and  little  fear  of  its  ever  ffu[« 
ging,  for  the  good-humour  of  the  glorioas  old  twins  drew  everybody 
out,  and  Ttm  Linkinwater's  sister  went  off  into  a  long  and  circumstan- 
tial account  of  Tim  Linkin  water  s  infancy,  immediatdy  after  the  my 
first  glass  of  champagne — taking  care  to  premise  that  she  was  very 
much  Tim's  junior,  and  had  only  become  acquainted  with  the  fiscts  horn 
their  being  preserved  and  handed  down  in  the  femily.  This  histoiy 
oondoded,  brother  Ned  related  how  that,  exactly  thirty -five  years  ago^ 
Tim  Linkinwater  was  suspected  to  have  received  a  love-letter,  and  how 
that  vague  information  had  been  brought  to  ike  counting-lioiias  of  his 
havix^  been  seen  walking  down  Cheapside  with  an  imcommonly  hand- 
some spinster ;  at  which  there  was  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  Tim  Linking 
water  being  charged  with  blushing,  and  called  upon  to  explain,  deniad 
that  the  accusation  was  true ;  and  further,  that  there  would  have  been 
any  harm  ia  it  if  it  had  been ;  which  last  position  occasioned  the  super* 
aanuated  bank  clerk  to  laugh  tremendously,  and  to  declare  that  it  was 
the  very  best  thing  he  had  ev»  heard  in  his  life,  and  that  Tim  Unkia' 
water  might  say  a  great  many  things  before  he  said  an3ftli]ng  which 
wmald  beat  tktU. 

There  was  one  Httle  ceremony  peculiar  to  the  day,  both  the  msttsr 
and  manner  of  whidi  made  a  very  strong  impvession  upon  NichsisK 
The  cloth  having  been  removed  and  the  decanters  sent  roand  for  ths 
first  time,  a  profound  siknee  soceeeded,  and  in  the  cheerful  feces  of  the 
brothers  there  appeared  an  expression,  not  of  idMolnte  mdbndioly,  bat 
of  quiet  tiiough^fulness  very  unusual  at  a  festive  table.  As  Niehsiasi 
struck  hy  thisarnddenaiteuition,  was  wondering  what  it  oosdd  psctn^ 
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the  brothers  nwe  together,  and  the  one  at  the  top  of  the  tMo  leanii^ 
forward  towards  the  other,  and  speakisg  in  a  low  Toice  as  if  he  wero 
addressing  hiin  individually,  said — 

^^  Brother  Charles,  my  dear  fellow,  there  is  another  association  con- 
nected with  this  day  wluch  must  never  be  ftogotten,  and  never  caa  be 
lokT^tten,  by  you  and  me.  This  day,  which  biought  into  the  world  « 
most  £uthful  and  excellent  and  exemplary  fellow,  took  firom  it  the  kind^ 
est  and  very  best  of  parents—the  vexy  best  of  parents  to  ns  both.  I 
wish  that  she  could  have  seen  us  in  our  prosperity,  and  shared  it,  and 
bad  the  happiness  of  Jsjiowing  how  dearly  we  loved  her  in  it,  as  we  did 
when  we  were  two  poor  boys — ^bot  that  was  not  to  be.  My  dear 
^brother — The  Memory  oi  our  Mother." 

^^  Good  God !  "  thought  Nicholas,  '^  and  th^e  are  scores  of  people  of 
their  own  station,  knowing  all  this,  and  twenty  thousand  times  more, 
who  wouldn't  ask  these  men  to  dinner  beeauie  they  eat  with  their 
kaives  and  never  went  to  school ! " 

But  there  was  no  time  to  moralize,  lor  the  joviality  asain  became 
Tery  brisk,  and  the  decanter  of  port  being  nearly  out,  brother  Nel 
poUed  the  bell,  which  was  instantly  answeied  by  the  apoplectic  butler. 
~  ^id,"  said  brother  Ned. 
^lied  the  butler. 

lum  of  the  double-diamond,  David,  to  drink  the  health  of 
:inwater." 

Instantly,  by  a  feat  of  dexterity,  which  was  the  admiration  of  all  the 
company,  and  had  been  annually  for  some  years  past,  the  j^pkciit 
Imtler  bringing  his  left  hand  fima  behind  the  small  of  his  back,  pro* 
daoed  the  bottie  with  the  corkscrew  abeady  inserted ;  unooiked  it  at  a 
jerk,  and  placed  the  magnum  and  the  cork  before  his  master  with  tha 
dignity  oi  conscious  cleverness. 

*^  Hal"  said  brother  Ned,  i&rst  examinuig  the  cork  and  afterward^ 
CJling  his  glass,  while  the  old  butler  looked  complacently  and  amii^bly 
lam^  as  if  it  were  all  his  own  property  hut  the  company  were  quits 
ireloome  to  make  free  with  it,  ^'  this  looks  well,  David." 

^*  It  ou£ht  to,  stf,"  replied  David.  ^^  You  d  be  troubled  to  find  suck 
41  ghus  oi  wine  as  is  our  douUe-diamond,  and  that  Mr.  Linkinwatef 
JuMws  vecy  wall.  That  was  laid  down  when  Mr.  linkiiiwater  finft 
4Dome,  that  wine  was,  ff^tlemen." 

^'  Nay,  David,  nay,'  interposed  brother  Charles. 
^^  I  wrote  the  entry  in  the  cellar-book  myself^  sir,  ^you  please,"  said 
David,  in  the  tone  of  a  man,  quite  confidrait  in  the  strength  of  his  facts. 
^^  Mr.  liakinwater  had  only  been  hero  twenty  year,  siz^  when  that  pij^ 
cf  doable-diamond  was  laid  down." 

^  David  is  quite  right-— quite  i^ht,  brother  Charlei^"  said  Ned:  ^^  act 
4ha  pe<^>le  here,  David  ?  " 

**  Outside  the  dooi^  sir,"  replied  the  butler. 
**  Show  'em  in,  David,  show  'em  in." 

At  this  bidding,  the  old  butler  placed  before  his  master  a  small  tnf 
^  dean  glasses^  ai|d  opening  the  door  admitted  the  jolly  porters  au 
inpabo^aamoi  whom  Nichdas  had  seen  bebw.    There  were  lour  in  al^ 
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and  as  they  came  in,  bowing,  and  grinning,  and  blushing,  the  hojiab- 
keeper  and  cook  and  housemaid  brought  up  the  rear. 

**  Qevea,"  said  brother  Ned,  filling  a  corresponding  number  of  glartbs 
with  the  double-diamond,  *^  and  Darid,  eighth-There.  Now,  you're  aU 
of  you  to  drink  the  health  of  your  best  friend  Mr.  Timothy  linkin- 
water,  and  wish  him  health  and  long  life  and  many  happy  returns 
of  this  day,  both  for  his  own  sake  and  that  of  your  old  masters,  who 
consider  htm  an  inestimable  treasure.  Tim  Linkinwater,  sir,  pot 
health.     Deyil  take  you,  Tim  Linkinwater,  sir,  Qod  bless  you." 

With  this  singular  contradiction  of  terms,  brother  Ned  gare  Tim 
Linkinwater  a  slap  on.  the  back  which  made  him  look  ibr  the  moment 
almost  as  apoplectic  as  the  butler :  and  tossed  off  the  contents  of  hisglaai 
in  a  twinkling. 

The  toast  was  scarcely  drunk  with  all  honour  to  Tim  Linkinwater, 
when  the  sturdiest  and  jolliest  subordinate  elbowed  himself  a  little  in 
adyance  of  his  fellows,  and  exhibiting  a  Tory  hot  and  flushed  coimte* 
kiance,  pulled  a  single  lock  of  grey  hair  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead  as 
a  respectful  salute  to  the  company,  and  delivered  himself  as  foUowi^^ 
rubbing  the  palms  of  his  hands  very  hard  on  a  blue  cotton  handkerchief 
as  he  <ud  so : 

**  We  're  allowed  to  take  a  liberty  once  a  year,  genlemen,  ^HH|f^ 
please  we'll  take  it  now ;  there  being  no  time  like  the  presenmiVno 
two  birds  in  the  hand  worth  one  in  the  bush,  as  is  well  known-— least- 
ways in  a  oontrairy  sense,  which  the  meaning  is  the  same.  (A  pause— 
the  butler  unconyinoed.)  What  we  mean  to  say  is,  that  then  nevef 
was  (looking  at  the  butler)— Sttch*-(looking  at  the  cook)  noble— excel* 
lent---(lookmg  everywhere  and  seeinff  nobody)  free,  generous,  spirited 
masters  as  them  as  has  treated  us  so  handsome  this  day.  And  here's 
thanking  'em  for  all  their  goodness  as  is  so  constancy  a  diflusingof  itsdf 
bver  ever3rwhere,  and  wishing  they  may  live  long  and  die  happy ! " 

When  the  foregoing  speech  was  over,  and  it  might  have  been  muc^ 
more  elegant  and  much  less  to  the  purpose,  the  whole  body  of  subordi- 
nates under  command  of  the  apoplectic  butler  gave  three  soft  cheers ; 
Which,  to  that  gentleman's  great  indignation,  were  not  very  regular, 
inasmuch  as  the  women  persisted  in  giving  an  immense  number  of  little 
shrill  hurrahs  among  themselves,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  time.  This 
done,  they  withdrew ;  shortly  afterwards,  Tim  Linkinwater's  sister 
withdrew ;  and  in  reasonable  time  after  that,  the  sitting  was  broken  np 
for  tea  and  coffee  and  a  round  game  of  cards. 

At  half-past  ten — late  hours  for  the  square— there  appeared  a  little 
tray  of  sandwiches  and  a  bowl  of  bishop,  which  bishop  coming  on  the 
top  of  the  double-diamond,  and  other  excitements,  had  such  an  effect 
"upon  Tim  Linkinwater,  that  he  drew  Nicholas  aside,  and  gave  \km  to 
understand  confidentially  that  it  was  quite  true  about  the  uncommonly 
handsome  spinster,  and  that  she  was  to  the  full  as  good-looking  as  Ae 
had  been  described — ^more  so,  indeed — ^but  that  she  was  in  too  much  ci 
a  hurry  to  change  her  condition,  and  consequently,  whfle  Tim  was 
twurting  her  and  thinking  of  changing  his,  got  married  to  somebody 
^dse.     «» After  all,  I  dare  say  it  was  my  fietult,"  said  Tim.    *"  I'll  show 
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JOQ  a  print  I  have  got  tip  rtairay  one  of  these  days.  It  coet  me  five* 
and-twenty  shillings.  I  honght  it  soon  after  we  were  cool  to  each 
other.  Don't  mention  it,  hat  it's  the  most  extraordinarf  aoeidental 
UkenesB  jron  ever  saw— her  very  portrait,  sir  !" 

By  this  time  it  was  past  eleven  o'clock,  and  Tim  Linkinwater's  sister 
dedaring  that  she  ought  to  have  been  at  home  a  fall  hoar  ago,  a  coach 
was  procured,  into  which  she  was  handed  with  great  ceremony  by 
Iffother  Ned,  while  brother  Charles  imparted  the  fnllest  directions  td 
the  coachman,  and,  besides  paying  the  man  a  shilling  over  and  above 
his  &r&  in  order  that  he  might  take  the  ntmost  care  of  the  lady,  all 
bat  choked  him  with  a  glass  of  spirits  of  nnoommon  strength,  and 
then  nearly  knocked  all  the  breath  out  of  his  body  in  his  enei^io 
cndeavonrs  to  knock  it  in  again. 

At  length  the  ooach  rambled  off,  and  Tim  Linkinwater's  sister  bein? 
now  &irly  on  her  way  home,  Nicholas  and  Tim  Linkinvratei^s  firiend 
look  their  leaves  together,  and  left  old  Tim  and  the  worthy  brotheri 
to  their  repose. 

As  Nicholas  had  some  distance  to  walk,  it  was  considerably  past 
tnidnigfat  hy  the  time  he  reached  -home,  where  he  fonnd  his  mother 
and  Smike  sitting  np  to  receive  him.  It  was  long  after  their  osual 
hour  of  retiring,  and  they  had  expected  him  at  the  very  latest  two 
hoars  ago ;  bat  tiie  time  had  not  hang  heavUy  on  their  hands,  for  Mrs. 
Nicklefy  had  entertained  &iike  with  a  genealoncal  aeconnt  of  her 
fiunily  by  the  mother^s  side,  comprising  biographical  sketches  of  the 
principal  members,  and  Smike  had  sat  wondering  what  it  was  all 
aboat,  and  whether  it  was  learnt  from  a  book,  or  said  oat  of  Mrs. 
Nickleby's  own  head.;  so  that  they  got  on  together  very  pleasantly. 

Nicholas  conld  not  go  to  bed  without  expatiating  on  the  exoeUences 
•and  munifioence  of  the  Brothers  Cheeryble,  and  relating  the  great 
snooess  which  had  attended  his  efibrts  that  day.  But  before  he  had 
9M  a  dozen  words,  Mrs.  Nickleby  with  many  sly  winks  and  nods, 
observed,  that  she  was  sure  Mr.  Smike  must  be  quite  tired  out,  and 
that  she  positively  must  insist  on  his  not  sitting  up  a  minute  longer. 

^  A  most  biddable  creature  he  is,  to  be  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
when  Smike  had  wished  them  good  night  and  left  the  room.  *^  I  know 
yoall  excuse  me,  Nicholas,  my  dear,  but  I  don't  like  to  do  this  before 
a  third  person ;  indeed,  before  a  young  man  it  would  not  be  quite 
proper,  though  really  after  all,  I  don't  know  what  harm  there  is  in  it, 
Qzceptthat  to  be  sure  it's  not  a  very  becoming  thing,  though  some  people 
tvjT  it  is  very  much  so,  and  really  I  don't  know  why  it  should  not  be^ 
if  it's  well  ffot  up,  and  the  borders  are  small-plaited ;  of  course,  a  good 
deal  depen&  upon  that." 

With  which  preface  Mrs.  Nickleby  took  her  night-cap  from  between 
the  leaves  of  a  viery  lai^  prayer-book  where  it  had  been  folded  up 
niudl,  and  proceeded  to  tie  it  on :  talking  away  in  her  usual  discursive 
vumaer  all  the  time. 

^Peopb  may  say  what  they  like,"  observed  Mrs.  Nickleby,  ^  bat 
^'hare's  a  ffi^eat  deal  of  comfort  in  a  night-eap,  as  I'm  sure  jon  would 
^w«fci«H  Nicholas  my  dear,  if  yon  would  only  have  strings  to  yoai% 
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juid  wear  it  like  a  chrutiaa,  instead  4»f  stidLing  it  up<»  the  yerj  top  ef 
year  liead  like  a  blue-ooat  boy ;  you  needn't  think  it  an  oBBaaly  or 
qttisical  thing  to  be  particular  about  your  night-eap,  for  I  have  dkn 
heard  your  poor  dear  papa,  and  the  reverend  Mr.  what'a  his  name,  who 
need  to  read  prayers  in  that  old  chnrcfa  with  the  eiuioiia  little  steeple 
that  the  weathercock  was  blown  off  the  night  week  before  jon  weie 
bom,  I  have  often  heard  them  aay,  that  the  young  nen  at  ooUege  ase 
«noommonly  particukr  about  their  nigbtoa|w,  and  that  the  Ozloii 
iiightci^  are  quite  celebrated  for  their  strangth  and  goodness ;  so  mnA 
80,  indeed,  that  the  young  men  never  dream  of  goine  to  bed  witfaeiit 
'«m,  sad  I  believe  it's  admitted  on  all  hands  that  tm^  know  wlut'i 
good,  and  don't  coddle  themselves." 

Nicholas  laughed,  and  entering  no  further  into  the  sabject  of  thii 
lengthened  hanmgue,  reverted  to  the  pleasant  tone  of  the  little  bhtb- 
day  party.  And  as  Mrs.  Nickleby  instantly  became  very  conow 
fospectniff  it,  and  made  a  gmat  number  of  inqubries  tondiing  what  thsf 
had  had  ior  dinner,  and  how  it  was  put  on  table,  and  .whether  it  w« 
overdone  or  underdone,  and  who  was  there,  and  what  ^^the  Mr. 
Cherrybles"  said,  and  what  Nicholas  said,  and  what  the  Mr.  Cheory* 
bles  said  virhen  lie  said  that ;  Nicholas  described  the  tetiviiies  at  &M 
length,  and  also  the  occunrenees  of  the  morning. 

*'  Late  as  it  is,"  said  Nicholas,  '^  I  am  almost  sdish  esiough  to  wieii 
that  Kate  had  been  up ;  to  hear  all  this.  I  was  all  impafciemoft^  as  I 
came  along,  to  tdl  her." 

<'Why,  Kate"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  putting  her  foei  upon  tfe 
fmder,  and  drawing  her  chair  dose  to  it,  as  if  eeitung  henelf  for  a  kmg 
talk.  ^^  Kate  has  been  in  bed— ^  J  a  col^)le  of  hours— «nd  I'm  veiy 
glad,  Nicholas  my  dear,  that  I  prevailed  upon  her  not  to  sit  up,  for  I 
wished  very  much  to  have  an  opportunity  of  oayine  a  few  words  to 
yon.  I  am  naturally  anxious  about  it,  and  of  ooucse  it's  a  very  ddigbt- 
lul  and  consi^ing  thing  to  have  a  grown-up  son  that  one  can  pot 
confidence  in,  and  advise  with — indeed  I  don't  know  any  use  thsiB 
would  be  in  having  sons  at  all,  unless  people  oould  put  confidaiQe  ill 
them." 

Nicholas  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  sleepy  yawn,  as  hia  OMthv 
h^gan  to  speak,  and  lodged  at  her  with  fixed  attention. 

*'  There  was  a  lady  in  our  n^hbonrhood,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
^speaking  of  sons  puto  me  in  mind  of  it — a  lady  in  our  ne^hbonihood 
mhea  we  lived  near  2>awlish,  I  think  her  name  was  Rogers  ;  indeed  I 
am  sure*  it  was  ii  it  wasn't  Murphy,  wliieh  is  the  only  donbt  I 


^^  Is  it  about  her,  mother,  that  you  wished  to  apeak  to  me?"  aaid 
l>i[iolMdaS|  quietly. 

"AbontAer!  "cried  Mm.  Nickleby.  "^ Good  gmdouis>  Micholai^ mf 
dear,  how  etm  yeu  be  so  ridicnlous?  But  that  was  always  the  w^ 
with  your  poor  dear  papa, — ^just  his  way,  always  wandering,  never  able 
to  iMi  his  thoughts  on  any  one  snbjeot  for  two  minutes  tegetlMr.  I 
think  I  see  him  nowi"  said  Mia.  Nickleby,  wiping  her  ^es,  ^hojai^t 
•tne  while!  was  talking  to  him  aboot  his  affJn,  just  aa  d  hiaaiMf 
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wGce  in  a  state  of  perfect  ooBglomeraiioii !  Anybody  who  had  oome 
in  upon  us  suddenly,  would  have  suppoaed  I  was  oonfubiog  and  die- 
tiacting  him  instead  of  making  things  plainer ;  upon  my  word  thflf 
would ! " 

'^  I  an  yiery  soiry,  mother,  thai  I  should  inh^it  this  onfortanate 
'Sk>wBeas  of  apprehension,"  said  Nicholas,  kindly,  ^'  font  I'll  do  my  beit 
io  understand  you  if  you'll  only  go  straight  on,  indeed  I  wilL" 

^' Your  poor  papal"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  ponderii^.  "He  never 
knew,  'till  it  was  too  late,  whai  I  would  have  had  him  do  !  " 
'  This  was  undoubtedly  the  case,  inasmuch  as  the  deeeased  Mc^ 
Niekleby  had  not  arrived  at  the  knowledge  when  he  died.  Neithsr 
had  Mrs.  Nickleby  heraelf ;  whkh  is  in  some  sort  an  explanation  ei 
■the  circumstance. 

^*  However,**  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  drying  h^  tears,  ^  this  has  aothii|g 
4s  do— 4;ertainly,  nothing  whatever  to  do--with  the  gentl«naa  in  the 
next  house." 

:  ^^  labould  supp<ise  that  this  gentleman  in  the  next  house  has  as  little 
te  do  with  OS,"  returaied  NichMasL 

''  Then  can  be  no  doubt,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  ''that  he  it  a  gentte- 
nan,  and  has  the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  and  tho  appearanoe  of  a 
gentleman,  although  he  does  wear  smaUs  and  grey  worsted  stockings. 
Iliat  my  be  eccentricity,  or  he  may  be  proud  of  his  le^  I  don  t  seo 
irhy  he  shouldn't  bei  The  Ptmee  Regent  was  proud  of  his  l^gs^  aai 
AS  was  Darnel  LanibeTt,  who  was  also  a  fat  man;  he  was  proud  of  his 
legB.  So  was  Miss  Bifin :  she  was— no,"  added  Mrs.  Nickleby,  omv 
meeting  herself,  ''  I  think  she  had  only  toes^  but  the  prindple  is  tte 
stane.'^ 

Nicholas  loc^wd  on,  quite  amaaed  at  the  introduction  of  this  neur 
theme,  which  seemed  just  what  Mrs.  Nickleby  had  expected  him  to  hs. 
:  '^  Yeu  nkay  wdl  be  surprised,  Nicholas,  my  dear,"  she  said, ''  I  am 
«ue  /  was.  It  came  npon  noe  like  a  flash  of  fire,  and  almost  &om 
Ay  blood.  The  bottom  of  his  garden  joins  the  bottom  of  ernes, 
W  of  course  I  had  several  times  seen  him  sitting  among  the  scaxlei- 
l^Ms  in  his  little  arbour,  or  working  at  his  little  hot-beds.  I  used  to 
^Unk  he  staved  rather,  but  I  didn  t  take  uiy  particular  notice  of  that, 
^  we  weie  new-oomen,  and  he  might  be  curious  to  see  what  we  weie 
fi^  But  when  he  b^n  to  throw  his  cucumbers  over  our  walJU-*" 
'    **  To  throw  his  niraimhers  over  our  wall!  "repeated  Nicholas,  in  great 


''Yea,  Nicholas,  my  dear,"  replied. Mrs.  Nickleby,  in  a  very  serioos 
^^his  cucumbers  ever  our  wall.    And  vegetahk-manows  like- 


Confoond  his  impudence!"  said   Nicholas,  firing   immedi 
^^hat  does  he  mean  by  thsi  ?  " 

'^'^I  don't  think  he   means  it  impertinently  at  all,"  ropUed 
oiokkby. 

'^  Wlut  I "  sstd  Nicolas,  ^^cacmnbers  and  vegetable-maoows 
^  th*  heads  ef  the  ftmilf  as  they  walk  in  their  own  garden,  an 
'■'«»<  inpsrtiwatijrl    Wh/,  sMthec^' 
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Nicliolas  stopped  short,  for  there  was  an  indescribable  expressioii  of 
-placid  tnnmpb,  mingled  with  a  modest  confusion,  lingering  between 
the  borders  of  Mrs.  Nickleby^s  nightcap  which  anested  his  attention 
suddenly. 

^^  He  mnst  be  a  very  weak,  and  foolish,  and  inconsiderate  man,"  said 
Mrs.  Nicklebj ;  '*  blameable  indeed — at  least  I  suppose  other  people 
would  consider  him  so ;  of  course  I  can't  be  expected  to  express  any 
'opinion  on  that  point,  especially  after  always  defending  your  poor  dear 
papa  when  other  people  blamed  him  for  making  projiosals  to  me ;  and 
■to  be  sure  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  taken  a  very  nngular  way 
of  showing  it.  Still  at  the  same  time,  his  attentions  are— tiiat  is,  as 
lar  as  it  goes,  and  to  a  certain  extent  of  course — a  flattering  sort  of 
thing ;  and  although  I  should  neyer  dream  of  marrying  again  with  a 
dear  girl  like  Kate  still  unsettled  in  life — " 

*^  Surely,  mother,  such  an  idea  never  entered  your  brain  for  an 
instant?"  said  Nicholas. 

**  Bless  my  heart,  Nicholas  my  dear,"  returned  his  mother  in  a 
peevish  tone,  ^^  isn't  that  precisely  what  I  am  saying,  if  you  woul^ 
only  let  me  speak  ?  Of  course,  I  never  gave  it  a  second  thought,  and 
I  am  surprised  and  astonished  that  you  should  suppose  me  capable  of 
such  a  thing.  All  I  say,  is,  what  step  is  the  hest  to  take  so  as  to 
reject  these  advances  civilly  and  delicately,  and  without  hurting  his 
feelings  too  much,  and  driving  him  to  despair,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 
My  goodness  mel"  exclainwd  Mrs.  Nickleby,  with  a  half  simper, 
"^^  suppose  he  was  to  go  doing  anything  rash  to  himself  could  I  ever 
be  luippy  affain  Nichcuas  ?  " 

Despite  his  vexation  and  concern,  Nicholas  could  scansely  help 
^smiling,  as  he  rejoined,  ^  Now,  do  you  think,  mother,  that  such  a 
^result  would  be  likely  to  ensue  fI^om  the  most  cruel  repulse  ?  " 

**  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,  I  don't  know,"  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby ; 
'^  really,  I  don't  know.    I  am  sure  there  was  a  case  in  the  day  before  yes* 
terday^s  paper,  extracted  from  oneof  the  French  newspapers,  abouta  jonr^ 
iie3anan  shoemaker  who  was  jealous  of  a  young  ffirl  in  an  adjoining 
village,  because  she  wouldn't  shut  herself  up  in  an  air-tight  three-pair-<» 
stairs  and  charcoal  herself  to  death  with  him,  and  who  went  and  hid  himsdf 
in  a  Wood  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife,  and  rushed  out  as  she  was  passing 
by  with  a  few  firiends,  and  killed  himself  first,  and  then  all  the  friend^ 
'and  then  her — ^no,  killed  all  the  friends  first,  and  then  herself,  and  then 
Atmself — which  it  is  quite  frightful  to  think  of.    Somehow  or  other,* 
added   Mrs.  Nickleby,  after  a  momentary  pause,  *^  they  always  are 
journeyman  shoemakers  who  do  these  things  in  France,  according  to  tb6 
papers.     I  don't  know  how  it  is — something  in  the  leather,  I  suppose.^ 
,  **  But  this  man,  who  is  not  a  shoemaker — what  has  he  done,  mother, 
what  has  he  said  ? "  inquired  Nicholas,  firetted  almost  beyond  eodur- 
-imoe,  but  looking'  nearly  as  resigned  and  patient  as  Mrs.  Nickleby 
herself.     *'You  know,  there  is  no  language  of  vegetables  which  coo* 
'irerts  a  cucumber  into  a  formal  declaration  of  attachments" 

^^y  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby,  tossing  her  head  and  looking  at 
the  ashes  in  the  grate,  ^  he  has  done  and  Sfdd  all  sojts  of  things." 
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"  Is  there  no  mislake  on  your  part?  *  asked  Nicholas. 

**  Mistake  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Nicklehj.  *'  Lord,  Nicholas  my  dear,  do 
jrou  snppoee  I  don't  know  when  a  man's  in  eamest  ?  " 

«"  Wdl,  well  r  mnttered  Nichoks. 

"■  ETerj  time  I  go  to  the  window/'  said  Mrs.  Nicklehj,  *^  he  kisses 
cue  hand,  and  lays  the  other  upon  his  heart— of  course  it's  very  foolish 
of  him  to  do  so,  and  I  dare  say  you'll  say  it's  Tery  wrong,  but  he  does 
it  very  respectfully — ^yery  respectfully  indeedr--and  yery  tenderiy, 
extremely  tenderly.  So  far  he  deserves  the  greatest  credit :  there  cair 
be  no  doubt  about  that.  Then  there  are  the  presents  which  come 
pouring  over  the  wall  every  day,  and  very  fine  they  certainly  are,  very 
fine;  we  had  one  of  the  cucumbers  at  dinner  yesterday,  and  think  of 
picklmg  the  rest  for  next  winter.  And  last  evening,"  added  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  with  increased  confusion,  ^'  he  called  gently  over  the  wall, 
u  I  was  walking  in  the  garden,  and  proposed  marriage  and  an  elope- 
ment. His  voice  is  as  clear  as  a  bell  or  a  musical  glass — ^very  like  a 
musical  glass  indeed—^but  of  course  I  didn't  listen  to  it.  Then  the 
question  is,  Nicholas  my  dear,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

"'  Does  Kate  know  of  this  ?  "  asked  Nicholas. 

^  I  have  not  said  a  word  about  it  yet,"  answered  his  mother. 

^^Then  for  Heaven's  sake,"  rejoined  Nicholas,  rising,  <^do  not,  for 
it'  would  make  her  very  uidiappy.  And  with  regard  to  what  you 
dhonld  do,  my  dear  mother,  do  what  your  better  sense  and  feeling,  and 
respect  for  my  father's  memory,  would  prompt.  There  axe  a  thousand 
ways  in  which  you  can  show  your  di^ike  of  these  preposterous  and 
doting  attentions.  If  you  act  as  decidedly  as  you  ought,  and  they  are 
ttill  continued,  and  to  your  annoyance,  I  can  speedily  put  a  stop  to 
them.  But  I  should  not  interfere  in  a  matter  so  ridiculous,  and  attach 
importance  to  it,  until  you  have  vindicated  yourself.  Most  women  can 
do  that,  but  especially  one  of  your  age  and  condition  in  circumstances 
like  these,  which  are  unworthy  of  a  serious  thought.  I  would  not 
shame  you  by  seeming  to  take  them  to  heart,  or  treat  them  earnestly 
fw  an  instant.     Absurd  old  idiot ! " 

So  saying,  Nicholas  kissed  his  mother  and  bade  her  good  night,  and 
^J  retired  to  their  respective  chambers. 

To  do  Mrs.  Nickleby  justice,  her  attachment  to  her  children  would 
We  prevented  her  seriously  contemplating  a  second  marriage,  even  if 
the  could  have  so  far  conquered  her  recollections  of  her  late  husband  as 
to  have  any  strong  inclinations  that  way.  But,  although  there  was  no 
^  and  little  real  selfishness  in  Mrs.  Nickleby^s  heart,  she  had  a  weak 
head  and  a  vain  one ;  and  there  was  something  so  flattering  in  being 
Bought  (and  vainly  sought)  in  marriage  at  this  time  of  day,  that  she 
comd  not  dismiss  the  passion  of  the  umLuown  gentleman  quite  so  sum- 
^^^^^7  or  lightly  as  Nicholas  appeared  to  deem  becoming. 
''As  to  its  being  preposterous,  and  doting,  and  ridiculous,"  thought 

™.  Nickleby,  communing  with  herself  in  her  own  room,  "  I  don't 

Jl^  that  at  all.     It's  hopeless  on  his  part,  certainly;  but  why  he  should 

he  ttft  absurd  idiot,  I  confess  I  don't  see.     He  is  not  to  be  suppose^^O 

kttovr  it's  hopeless.    Poor  fellow,  he  is  to  be  pitied, /think!"      ^ 


Having  made  thiwi  veAeetioiia^  Mis.  Niekle^  feoked  in  Wr  little 
ittmmg-^kan,  sad  walking  backward  a  iew  steps  from  k  tried  to 
remember  who  it  wae  wko  ined  to  laf  tbat  when  Nieholas  was  one-', 
and-twenty  he  woald  have  more  tlie  appearance  of  her  brother  th«Q  Yier 
•Oik  Not  being  able  to  call  the  anthwitj  to  mind,  she  extinguiBhed 
har  eandle,  and  drew  up  the  window-blind  to  admit  the  li^ht  of  moniiag 
wkieli  had  hj  this  time  b^gan  to  dawn. 

,  ^  It's  a  bad  Kgkt  to  distinguish  objects  m^"  mmnnued  Mis.  Nicklebj, 
peering  mto  the  garden,  **  and  myeyesare  not  very  good — ^I  wasahoii- 
■lilted  from  a  child — but,  upon  my  word,  I  think  there's  another  hip 
-scgttaUe-maRow  sticking  at  this  moment  on  the  broken  glass  botte 
atltetopofthewaU!" 


CHAPTER  XXXVill. 

COMPRISES  CRRTAIN  PARTICULAltS  ARTSnfQ  OUT  OT  X  TJSn  OP  COTl- 
DOLBNCE,  WHICH  MAT  niOYE  IMPORTAlfT  HBRBAFTBR.  8MIKE 
UNEXPBCTBDLT  ENCOUNTER?  A  VERT  OLD  FRIEND^  WHO  DfVITBB 
HIM  TO  HIS   HOUSE,   AND  WILL  TAKE   NO  DENIAL. 

Qurrm  nncoDscious  of  the  demonstrations  of  their  amoiXNB  neigli- 
boor,  or  their  effects  upon  the  susceptible  bosom  of  her  mama»  Kata 
Nickleby  had,  by  this  time  begun  to  enjoy  a  settled  feeling  of  tna- 
<}uillity  and  happiness,  to  which,  even  in  occasional  and  transitoiy 
glimpees,  she  had  lou^  been  a  stranger.  Living  under  the  same  roof 
with  the  beloved  broths  from  whom  she  had  been  so  suddenly  and 
hardly  separated ;  with  a  mind  at  ease,  and  fr«6  from  any  perseoutiotf 
which  could  call  a  blush  into  her  cheek,  or  a  pang  into  her  hearty  sbe 
seemed  to  have  passed  into  a  new  state  of  bein£.  Mer  former  cheerfsl- 
oesB  was  restored,  her  step  regained  its  elasticity  and  lightness,  the 
ct>lour  which  had  forsaken  her  cheek  visited  it  once  again,  and  Kate 
Nickleby  looked  more  beautiful  than  ever. 

Such  was  the  result  to  which  Miss  La  Cieev/s  mminaiions  and 
observations  led  her,  when  the  cottage  had  been,  as  she  emphaticallj 
said,  *'  thoroughly  got  to  rights,  from  the  chioiney-pots  to  d^  street- 
door  scraper,"  and  the  busy  little  woman  had  at  length  a  momeaVs 
iime  to  think  about  its  inmates^ 

''  Which  I  declare  I  haven't  had  since  I  first  came  down  here,"  mi 
Hiss  La  Greevy,  '^  for  I  have  thought  of  nothing  but  hammers,  hbSb^ 
icrew-drivers  and  gimlets,  raonuRg,  noon,  and  mghi."* 

<«  You  never  bestow  one  thought  upon  yourself^  I  bdiev^"  retsrned 
Kate,  smiling. 

**  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,  when  there  are  so  many  plessanter 
things  to  think  of,  I  should  be  a  goose  if  I  did,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy. 
**  By  the  bye,  I  have  thought  of  somebody  too.  Do  you  know,  that 
I  observe  a  great  change  in  one  <tf  this  fiEonily — a  very  extnordiiuunr 
change  ?  " 
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^  ^ hk  wiion ?"  wikei  Kafe,  tanafftuty.  '^ Not  ii 
'  ^  Vet  in  yoor  Inrollier,  my  dear,*  retarned  MisB  La  Cnmyy  antici^ 
pf^lxDg  the  close  of  the  se&teiiee,  *^  for  be  k  al  wa3r8  the  same  afibcticnste 
foodHDaiared  elever  ereaiUTe^  with  a  spice  of  the — I  won't  say  who^« 
ill  him  when  there's  any  occasion,  that  he  was  when  I  first  knew  yon.. 
No.  I^naike^  as  he  will  he  called,  poor  fellow  !  lor  he  won't  hear  of  & 
Mr,  before  faia  name,  is  greatly  altered,  eren  in  this  short  time." 
^  «  How  flashed  Kate.     •*  Not  m  health  ? - 

*  ^  N-iM> ;  perhaps  not  in  health  exactly,"  said  Miss  La  Creery^ 
paasii^  to  consider,  ^  althoneh  he  is  a  worn  and  feeble  creature,  and 
kts  that  in  his  face  which  it  would  wring*  my  heart  to  see  in  yours. 
No;  not  in  health." 
-^ How  then?* 

*^  I'  scarcely  hnifw,"  said  the   miniature-painter.     **'  But  I  ha^e 

watched  him,  and  he  has  brought  the  tears  into  my  eyes  many  timea. 

It  is  net  -a  rery  difficult  mattor  to  do  that,  oertamly,  for  I  am  Terr 

easily  melted;  still,  I  think  these  came  with  good  cause  and  reason.     1 

sm  sure  tiiilt  since  he  has  been  here,  he  has  grown^  from  some  stro^ 

onne,  mom  conscious  of  his  weak  intellect.     He  feels  it  more.     "R 

^Ves  him  greater  pain  to  know  that  he  wanders  sometimes,  and  cannot 

nderstand  rery  nmple  things.     I  haye  watched  him  when  you  haye 

not  been  by,  my  dear,  sit  brooding  by  himself  with  such  a  look  of  pain 

Is  I  oouM  scarcely  b€»r  to  see,  and  then  get  up  and  leare  the  room  r  so 

ierrowMly,  and  in  such  dejeikion,  that  1  cannot  tell  you  how  it  has 

hurt  me.     Not  three  weeks  ago,  he  was  a  light-hearted  busy  creature, 

fnerjfsjed  to  be  in  a  bustle,  and  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long.     Now, 

l»  is  another  being— the    same  willing,  harmless,    faithful,   loyii^ 

creature — but  the  same  in  nothing  else." 

<*  Surely  thie  win  an  pass  off,"  said  Kate.     <<  Foot  f^Bo w  f " 

**  I  hope,"  returned  hear  little  friend,  with  a  gravity  very  unusual  in  her, 

"  it  may.  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  that  poor  lad,  it  may.   However,"  said 

Miss  La  Oeery,  relapsing  into  the  cheerful,  chattering  tone,  which 

Was  habitual  to  her,  *^  I  bare  said  my  say,  and  a  Tery  long  say  it  is, 

and  a  very  wrong  say  too,  I  shouldn't  wonder  at  aU.     I  snan  cheer 

Km  up  to^i^ht  at  an  erents,  for  if  he  is  to  be  my  squire  aU  the  way 

to  the  Strang  I  shall  talk  on,  and  on,  and  on,  and  nerer  leave  off,  tS9 

Ibave  roused  him  into  a  laugh  at  something.    So  the  sooner  he  goes 

tlie  better  fbrhim,  and  the  sooner  I'go^  the  better  for  me,  I  am  snrej 

or  else  I  shaU  have  my  maid  gallivanting  with  somebpdy  who  may 

nib  the  hous^'-though  what  thete  is  to  iSke  away  besides  tables  and 

tlmir^I  don't  know,  except  the  miniatures,  and  he  is  a  clever  thief 

who  can  dispose  of  them  to  any  great  advantage^  for  /  can't,  I  know, 

M  thaTs  the  honest  truth." 

So  saying,  little  Miss  La  Creevy  hid  her  face  in  a  very  fiat  bonnet,  and 
Attself  in  a  very  big  shawl,  iind  ifixing  herseif  tightly  into  the  latter  by 
ineaos  of  a  large  pin,  declared  that  the  omnibus  might  come  as  soon  as 
it  pleased,  for  she  was  quite  ready. 

'  ftit  there -was  stiH  Mrs.'  jfickleby  to  take  leave  of ;  tind  long  before 
wat  good  lady  had  concluded  some  reminiscences,  bearing  upon  and 


appropriate  to  tfa«  oocasioDi  the  omnibiis  aniTedL  Thia  pat  Hia  La 
Creevy  in  a  great  bastle,  in  conaeqaence  whereof  as  she  secreilj  le- 
warded  the  senrant-girl  with  eighteeo-penoe  behind  the  street-door,  aha^ 
pulled  out  of  her  reticule  ten-peDnjworth  of  halfpence  which  rolled 
into  all  possible  comers  of  the  passage,  and  occupied  some  oonsiderahla 
time  in  the  picking-up.  This  ceremony  had,  of  course,  to  be  sncoeedad 
by  a  second  klBsine  of  Kate  and  Mrs.  Nickleby,  and  a  gathering  to^ 
ther  of  the  little  Iwsket  and  the  brown-paper  parcel,  during  which 
proceedings,  ^  the  omnibus,"  as  Miss  La  CreoTy  prote^ed,  ^^  swora  so 
dreadfully,  that  it  was  quite  awful  to  hear  it."  At  length  and  at  hut, 
it  made  a  feint  of  going  away,  and  then  Miss  La  Creevy  darted  out 
and  darted  in,  apologising  with  great  volubility  to  all  the  passniflBn, 
and  declaring  that  she  wouldn't  purposely  have  kept  them  waiting 
9n  any  account  whatever.  While  she  was  looking  about  for  a  oo&- 
venient  seat,  the  conductor  pushed  Smike  in,  and  cried  that  it  was 
all  right — though  it  wasn't---and  away  went  the  huge  vehicle,  with 
the  noise  of  hau  a  doaeen  brewers'  drays  at  least. 

Leaving  it  to  pursue  its  journey  at  the  pleasure  of  the  conductor 
afore-mentioned,  who  lounged  grac^ully  on  his  little  shelf  behind,, 
smoking  an  odoriferous  cigar ;  and  leaving  it  to  atop,  or  go  on,  or 
ffallop,  or  crawl,  as  that  gentleman  deemed  expedient  and  advisable^ 
this  narrative  may  embrace  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  condi* 
(ion  of  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  and  to  what  extent  he  had  by  this  time 
recovered  from  the  injuries  consequent  upon  being  flung  violently  from, 
his  cabriolet,  under  the  circumstances  already  detailed. 

With  a  shattered  limb,  a  body  ^verely  bruised,  a  (ace  disfigured  hf 
half-healed  scars,  and  pallid  from  the  exhaustion  of  recent  pain  aiui 
fever.  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  lay  stretched  upon  his  back,  on  the  coucl^ 
to  which  he  was  doomed  to  be  a  prisoner  for  some  weeks  yet  to  come. 
Mr.  Pyke  and  Mr.  Pluck  sat  drinking  hard  in  the  next  room,  now  and 
then  varying  the  monotonous  murmurs  of  their  conversation  with  a 
half-smothered  laugh,  while  the  younff  lord — ^the  only  member  of  the 
party  who  was  not  thoroughly  irredeemable,  and  who  really  had  a 
kind  heart — sat  beside  his  Mentor,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  read 
to  him,  by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  such  scraps  of  intelligence  from  a  pi^ 
of  the  day  as  were  most  likely  to  yield  him  interest  or  amusement. 

"  Curse  those  hounds!"  said  the  invalid,  turning  his  head  impatienti/ 
towards  the  adjoining  room ;  ^^  wlU  nothing  stop  their  infBmal 
throats?" 

Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck  heard  the  exclamation,  and  stopped  imme- 
diately, winking  to  each  other  as  they  did  so,  and  filling  their  glasses 
to  the  brim,  as  some  recompense  for  the  deprivation  of  speech. 

"  Damn  1 "  muttered  the  sick  man  between  his  teeth,  and  wxithiog 
impatiently  in  his  bed.  ^  Isn't  this  mattrass  hard  enough,  and  the  room 
dull  enough,  and  the  pain  bad  enough,  but  they  must  torture  me  t 
What's  the  time  ?  " 

**  Half-past  eight,"  replied  his  friend. 

*'  Here,  draw  the  table  nearer,  and  let  us  have  the  cards  again," 
said  Sir  Mulberry.     ^'  More  piquet.     C<»ne." 
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It  was  cmiotis  to  see  how  eagerly  the  «Eck  man,  debarred  from  any 
diange  of  position  save  the  mere  turning  of  his  head  from  side  to  side, 
watched  every  motion  of  his  friend  in  the  progress  of  the  game ;  and 
with  what  eagerness  and  interest  he  pkyed,  and ,  yet  how  warily  and 
cocUy,  His  address  and  skill  were  more  than  twenty  times  a  match 
for  his  adyersiury,  who  could  make  little  head  against  them,  even  when 
fortune  fikvoured  him  with  good  cards,  which  was  not  often  the  case. 
8ir  Mulberry  won  every  game ;  and  when  his  companion  threw  down 
the  cards,  and  refused  to  ploy  any  longer,  thrust  forth  his  wasted  arm 
and  caneht  up  the  stakes  with  a  boiutful  oath,  and  the  same  hoarse 
lawh,  though  considerably  lowered  in  tone,  that  had  resoimded  in 
Ralph  Nicl^by's  dining-room  months  before. 

While  he  was  thus  occupied,  his  man  appeared,  to  announce  that 
Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  was  below,  and  wished  to  know  how  he  was 
io-night. 

^  Setter/'  said  Sir  Mulberry,  impatiently. 

**  Mr.  Nickleby  wishes  to  know,  sir " 

^*  I  tell  yon,  better,"  replied  8ir  Mulberry,  striking  his  hand  upon 
the  table. 

The  man  hesitated  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  said  that  Mr. 
Nickleby  had  requested  permission  to  see  8ir  Mulberry  Hawk,  if  it 
waB  not  inconvenient. 

**•  It  M  inconvenient.  I  can't  see  him.  I  can't  see  anybody,"  said  his 
master,  more  violently  than  before.  *^  You  know  that,  you  block- 
head." 

*^  I  am  very  sorry,  nr,"  returned  the  man.  *'  But  Mr.  Nickleby 
-jptemed  so  much,  sir " 

The  fact  was,  that  Ralph  Nickleby  had  bribed  the  man,  who,  being 
anxious  to  earn  his  money  with  a  view  to  future  favours,  held  the  door 
in  his  hand,  and  ventured  to  linger  stilL 

^  Did  he  say  whether  he  had  any  bunness  to  speak  about  ?"  inquired 
Sir  Mulberry,  after  a  little  impatient  consideration. 

*^  No,  sir.  He  said  he  wished  to  see  you,  sir.  Particularly,  Mr. 
Nickleby  said,  sir." 

^  Tell  him  to  come  up.  Here,"  cried  Sir  Mulberry,  calling  the  man 
back,  as  he  passed  his  hand  over  his  disfigured  face,  '^niove  that 
lamp,  and  put  it  on  the  stand  behind  me.  Wheel  that  table  away, 
and  place  a  chair  there— further  off.     Leave  it  so." 

The  man  obeyed  these  directions  as  if  he  quite  comprehended  the 
motive  with  which  they  were  dictated,  and  left  the  room.  Lord 
Verisopht,  remarking  that  he  would  look  in  presently,  strolled  into  the 
adjoining  apartment,  and  closed  the  folding-door  behind  him. 

Then  was  heard  a  subdued  footstep  on  the  stairs ;  and  Ralph 
Nickleby,  hat  in  hand,  crept  softly  into  the  room,  with  his  body  bent 
forward  as  if  in  profound  respect,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  face  of 
YuB  worthy  client. 

^  Well,  Nickleby,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  motioning  him  to  the  chair 
by  the  couch  side,  and  waving  his  hand  in  assumed  carelessness,  '^  I 
have  had  a  bad  accident,  you  see." 
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^'  I  eee,"  rejoined  Ralph,  with  tb^  mme  sieadj  »lse.  ^^  Bad^  indoedl 
I  diould  not  have  known  you,  Sir  Mulberry.  Dear,  dear.  This  it 
bad." 

Ralph's  wanner  was  one  of  profeund  faumilitj  and  reepect ;  andihe 
low  tone  of  voice  was  that  which  the  gentlest  oonnderation  for  a  fiek 
nan  would  have  taught  a  visitor  to  assume.  But  thtf  eiqpwfniaon  of 
Us  &ce,  Sir  Mulberry  s  being  averted,  was  in  eztaraordinary  contnst; 
and  as  he  stood,  in  his  usual  attitude,  calmly  looking  on  the  prostiats 
fonn  before  him,  all  that  part  of  his  features  whidi  was  nst  oaat  infts 
flhadow  by  his  protebding  and  pontract^d  brows,  ban  the  itnpBSBB  of  a 
iBIunsastic  smile; 

^^  Sit  down,"  said  Sir  Mnlbenry,  tiimusg  towards  him  as  though  bjr 
»  violent  effort.     ^'  Am  I  a  sight,  that  you  aland  gaaing  there  ?  " 

As  he  turned  his  face,  Bal]^  rseoiled  a  step  or  two,  sad  making  ss 
though  he  were  irresistibly  impelled  to  express  astonishment,  but  was 
determined  not  to  do  so,  aai  down  with  well-aoted  confuaion. 

^^  I  have  inquired  at  the  door.  Sir  Mulbenry,  every  day,"  aaid  Balt>li, 
<*  twice  a  day,  ittdeed,  at  firat^aad  to-night,  presuming  upon  old 
acquuntance,  and  past  transactions  by  which  we  have  mutuaUy  bena- 
fiteid  in  some  degree,  I  conld  not  remst  solieiting  admission  to  your 
chamber.  Have  you— have  you  suffered  much  ?  said  llalph,  bendiDg 
forward,  and  allowing  the  same  harsh  smile  to  gabber  upon  bu  fsc^  si 
the  other  dosed  his  eyes. 

^^  More  than  enough  to  please  me,  and  lem  than  eoBouffh  to  f^tmm 
some  broken-down  hacks  that  you  and  I  know  of,  and  ymo  lay  thor 
ruin  between  us,  I  dare  say,"  returned  Sir  Mulbenry,  toafling  his  snn 
restlessly  upon  the  coverlet. 

Ralph  shrugged  his  shoidders  in  depreeaiion  of  the  intoBSB  irntatlon 
with  which  this  had  been  said,  for  tbeie  was  an  aggravating  celd  dia* 
tinctness  in  his  speech  and  maniur  which  so  grated  on  the  aiak  man 
that  he  could  searoely  endure  it. 

^^  And  what  is  it  in  these  ^  past  transactions,'  that.farougfat  you  httt 
to-night  ?  "  asked  Sir  Mulberry. 

**  Nothing,"  replied  Ralph.  ^^  There  are  some  bills  of  ray  IsnTs 
which  need  rmewal,  but  lot  tfiem  be  till  you  are  welL  I — I — csme," 
said  Ralph,  speakia|^  more  slowly,  and  with  hamher  emphasis,  *^l 
oame  to  say  how  gneved  I  am  that  any  relative  of  mine,  altbon|^ 
disowned  by  mc,  should  have  inflicted  such  puniriimenioii  yon  as    ^'^ 

^^  Punishment !"  interposed  Sir  Mulberry. 

'  ^^  I  know  it  has  been  a  severe  one,"  said  Ralph,  willuHy  mistaking 
the  meaning  of  the  interruption,  *^  and  that  has  made  me  the  men 
anxious  to  toll  you  that  I  disown  thb  vagabond*— that  I  aoknewMp 
him  as  no  kin  of  mine — and  that  I  leave  him  to  take  hisdaBota 
from  you  and  every  man  besides.  You  may  wring  his  neok  if  Jini 
{dease,    /  shall  not  interfere."  ,    ^ 

^^This  story  that  they  tell  me  here,  has  got  abroad  then,  has  it  ^ 
aeked  Sir  Mulberry,  olenching  his  hands  and  teettu 

«'  Noised  in  all  dizeotieDs,"  replied  Ralph.  '^  £v«ry  dub  and  gassii«' 
room  has  rung  with  it.     There  has  betm  a  good  song  mada  tbout'i^^ 
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I  «ii)  told,"  fiaid  Ralpli,  looking  eagerly  at  hk  questioner.  ^^  I  ha'Pe 
Aot  hevrd  it  myeeli^  not  being  in  the  way  of  sudi  things,  bit  I  ba^ne 
been  told  it's  even  printed — for  private  oirculati(»i,  but  that's  all  over 
town,  of  course." 

<<It'8  a  lie!"  said  Sir' Mulberry ;  '«!  teU  you  it's  aU  a  lie.  The 
jBsre  took  fright." 

*'^  They  tay  he  frightened  her,"  observed  Ralph,  in  the  same  m^ 
moved  and  quiet  manner.  ^'  8ome  say  he  frightened  you,  but  thai*»  a 
lie,  I  know.  I  have  said  that  boldly — oh,  a  score  of  times !  I  am  Ji 
peaoeabis  man,,  but  I  can't  hear  folks  tell  that  of  you — No,  no." 

When  Sir  Mulberry  found  coherent  words  to  utter,  Ralph  beat 
forward  witii  bis  h^pid  to  his  ear,  and  a  fisoe  as  cabn  as  if  its  every 
line  of  sternness  had  been  cast  in  iron. 

^  When  I  am  off  this  cursed  bed,"  said  the  invalid^  actually  striking 
at  hia  broken  leg  in  the  eestacy  of  his  passion,  ^'  I'll  have  such  revenge 
as  neVer  man  had  yet.  By  G-<- 1  vnll !  Accident  £ftvouring  him,  he 
has  marked  me  for  a  ureek  or  two,  but  111  put  a  mark  on  him  that  ha 
shall  carry  to  his  grave.  I'll  slit  his  nose  and  ear^^i-flog  him^maim 
him  for  U£b.  I'll  do  more  than  that ;  I'll  drag  tliat  pattern  of  ^shastity, 
that  pink  of  prudery,  the  ddioate  sister,  through——-" 
'  It  naigbt  have  been  that  even  Ralph's  cdd  blood  tingled  in  his 
<dteeks  at  that  moment.  It  might  have  been  that  Sir  Mulberry  re- 
memberod  that,  knave  and  usurer  as  he  was,  he  must,  in  some  eariy 
time  ef  in&ncy,  have  twined  his  arm  about  her  fiuther's  neck.  He 
stopped,  and,  mooacing  with  his  hand,  confirmed  the  unuttoN^d  threait 
with  a  tremendous  oath. 

^^  It  is  a  galling  thing,"  said  Ralph,  after  a  short  term  of  silence, 
during  which  he  had  eyed  the  sufferer  keenly,  ^^  to  think  that  the 
msn  Mout  town,  the  rake,  the  rotie,  the  rook  of  twenty  seasons,  should 
be  brought  to  this  pass  by  a  mere  boy !" 

Sir  Mulberry  darted  a  wrathful  look  at  him,  but  Ralph's  eyes  were 
bimt  upon  the  ground,  and  his  face  were  no  other  depression  than  one 
of  tbeiightfulaeas,  / 

^  A  raw  slight  stripling,"  continued  Ralph,  ^^  against  a  man  whose 
vety  i?dght  might  crush  him  ;  to  say  nothing  of  his  skill  in— 'I  am 
light,  I  think,  said  Ralph,  raising  his  eyes,  ^  you  were  a  patron 
of  the  ring  once,  were  you  not  ?" 

The  sick:  man  made  an  impatient  gesture,  which  Ralph  ^hose  to 
eoiaider  as  one  of  aoquiescenoe. 

"  Ha !"  he  said,  *^  I  thought  so.  That  was  before  I  knew  you,  but 
I  WIS  ptetty  sure  I  couldn't  be  mistaken.  He  is  light  and  active,  I 
suppose.  But  those  were  slight  advantages  compared  with  yooze; 
uok,  Ittdi— ^ese  hangdog  outcasts  haye  it." 

^'  He'll  need  the  most  he  has  when  I  am  well  again,"  said  Sir  Mulr 
beiry  Hawk,  ^let  him  fly  where  be  will," 

^  Oh  I"  returned  Ralph  quickly,  ^^  he  doesn't  dream  of  that.  He 
«  here,  good  Sir,  waiting  your  pleasure — here  in  London,  walking  the 
itreels  at  noonday,  carrying  it  off  jauntily  ;  lookmg  for  you.  I  swear," 
taid  Ralphs  bis  jBm  ds«kwi|g,  and  his  own  hatred  g^tii;^  the  uppec 
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liand  of  him  for  the  first  time,  as  this  gay  picture  of  Nicholas  pre- 
sented  ftself ;  ^'  if  we  were  only  citizens  of  a  country  where  it  ooald 
be  safely  done,  I'd  give  good  money,  to  have  him  stabbed  to  the  heart 
and  rolled  into  the  kennel  for  the  dogs  to  tear." 

As  Ralph,  somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  his  old  client,  vented  this 
little  piece  of  soand  family  feeling  and  took  np  his  hat  preparatory  to 
departing^  Lord  Frederick  Verisopht  looked  in. 
i  '^  Why  what  in  the  deyvle's  name,  Hawk,  haye  yon  and  Nickleby 
been  talking  about?"  said  the  young  man.  ^^  I  neyver  heard  such  an 
insufferable  riot.  Croak,  croak,  croak.  Bow,  wow,  wow.  What 
has  it  all  been  about  ?" 

^'  Sir  Mulberry  has  been  angry,  my  Lord,"  said  Ralph,  looking 
towards  the  couch.  ^ 

^^  Not  about  money,  I  hope.  Nothing  has  gone  wrong  in  bnsmeas, 
hasit,Nickleby?" 

'^  No,  my  Lord,  no,"  returned  Ralph*  ^'  On  that  point  we  always 
agree.     Sir  Mulberry  has  been  callmg  to  mind  the  cause  of " 

There  was  neither  necessity  nor  opportunity  for  Ralph  to  proceed ; 
for  Sir  Mulberry  took  up  the  theme,  and  Tented  his  threats  and  oaths 
against  Nicholas  almost  as  ferociously  as  before. 

Ralph,  who  was  no  common  observer,  was  surprised  to  see  that  as 
this  tirade  proceeded,  the  manner  of  Lord  Verisopht,  who  at  the  com- 
mencement had  been  twirling  his  whiskers  with  a  most  dandified  and 
listless  air,  underwent  a  complete  alteration.  He  was  still  more  sur- 
prised when.  Sir  Mulberry  ceasinc;  to  speak,  the  young  lord  angrily, 
.and  almost  unaffectedly,  requested  never  to  have  the  subject  renewed 
in  his  presence. 

"  Mind  that,  Hawk,"  he  added  with  unusual  energy,  *^I  never  wiH 
be  a  party  to,  or  permit,  if  I  can  help  it,  a  cowardly  attack  upon  this 
young  fellow." 

**  Cowardly,  Lord  Verisopht!"  interrupted  his  friend. 

"  Ye-es,"  said  the  other,  turning  full  upon  him.  ^^  If  you  had  tdd 
him  who  you  were ;  if  you  had  given  him  your  card,  and  found  out 
afterwards  that  his  station  or  character  prevented  your  fighting  him, 
it  would  have  been  bad  enough  then ;  upon  my  soul  it  would  have 
been  bad  enough  then.  As  it  is,  you  did  wrong.  I  did  wrong  too, 
not  to  interfere,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it.  What  happened  to  you  after- 
wards was  as  much  the  consequence  of  accident  as  design,  and  mon 
your  fault  than  his ;  and  it  shall  not,  with  my  knowledge,  be  cruelly 
visited  upon  him — it  shall  not  indeed." 

With  this  emphatic  repetition  of  his  concluding  words,  the  young 
lord  turned  upon  his  heel,  but  before  he  had  reached  the  adjoining 
room  he  turned  back  again,  81^4  ss^id,  with  even  greater  vehemence  than 
he  had  displayed  before, 

"  I  do  believe  now,  upon  my  honour  I  do  believe,  that  the  sister  is  as 
virtuous  and  modest  a  young  lady  as  she  is  a  handsome  one ;  and  of  the 
brother,  I  say  this,  that  he  acted  as  her  brother  should,  and  in  a  manly 
and  spirited  manner.  And  I  only  wish  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  that 
any  one  of  us  came  out  of  this  matter  half  as  wall  as  he  does.* 


.     ■  --  ^  -y 
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So  sayinf.  Lord  Frederick  Verisopbt  walked  <>at  of  the  room, 
leaTiDg  Ralph  Nickleby  and  Sir  Mulberry  in  most  unpleasant  aatoniah- 
meiii. 

^  Is  this  jour  pupU  ?"  asked  Ralph,  softly,  ^^  or  has  he  oome  fresh 
£n>m  some  country  parson?" 

^'  Green  fools  take  these  fits  sometimes,"  replied  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk, 
biting  his  lip,  and  pointing  to  the  door.     ^'  Leaye  him  to  me." 

Ralph  exchanged  a  familiar  look  with  his  old  acquaintance,  for 
they  had  suddenly  grown  confidential  again  in  this  alarming  suiprise, 
sad  took  bis  way  home  thoughtfully  ana  slowly. 

While  these  things  were  beiuff  said  and  done,  and  long  before  they 
were  concluded,  the  omnibus  had  disgorged  Miss  La  Creevy  and  her 
escort,  and  they  had  arriTed  at  her  own  door.  Now,  the  good-nature 
of  the  little  miniature-painter  would  by  no  means  allow  of  Smike'g 
walking  back  aeain,  until  he  had  been  preriously  refreshed  with  just 
a  sip  of  somethmff  comfortable  and  a  mixed  biscuit  or  so ;  and  Smike 
ntertaining  no  objection  either  to  the  sip  of  something  comfortable  or 
the  mixed  bisciut,  but  considering  on  the  contrary  that  they  would  be 
a  very  pleasant  preparation  for  a  walk  to  Bow,  it  fell  out  that  he 
delayed  much  longer  than  he  originally  intended,  and  that  it  was  some 
half  hour  after  dusk  when  he  set  forth  on  his  journey  home. 

There  was  no  likelihood  of  his  losing  his  way,  for  it  lay  quite 
straight  before  him,  and  he  had  walked  into  town  with  Nicholas,  and 
back  alone,  almost  every  day.  So,  Miss  La  Creevy  and  he  shook 
hands  with  mutual  confidence,  and  being  charged  with  more  kind 
lemembrances  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Nickleby,  Smike  started  off. 

At  the  foot  of  Ludgate  Hill,  he  turned  a  little  out  of  the  road  to 
satisfy  his  curiosity  by  having  a  look  at  Newgate.  After  staring  up 
at  the  sombre  walls  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  with  great  care 
and  dread  for  some  minutes,  he  turned  back  again  into  the  old  track, 
ttid  walked  briskly  through  the  city ;  stopping  now  and  then  to  gaze 
in  at  the  window  of  some  particularly  attnuj^ve  shop,  then  running  for 
a  little  way,  theii  stopping  again,  and  so  on,  as  any  other  country  lad 
ni^t  do. 

He  had  been  gazing  for  a  long  time  through  a  jeweller's  vrindow, 
vishbg  he  could  take  some  of  the  beautiful  trinkets  home  as  a  present, 
and  imagining  what  delight  they  would  afford  if  he  could,  when  the 
c^ks  struck  three-quarters  past  eight;  roused  by  the  sound,  he 
hurried  on  at  a  very  quick  pace,  and  was  crossing  the  comer  of  a  bye 
street  when  he  felt  himself  violently  brought  to,  with  a  jerk  so  sudden 
ti^  he  was  obliged  to  cling  to  a  lamp-post  to  save  himself  from 
^tUiag.  At  the  same  moment,  a  small  boy  clung  tight  round  his  leg^ 
ud  a  shrill  cry  of  ^  Here  he  is,  father, — Hooray ! "  vibrated  in  his 
ean. 

Sniike  knew  that  voice  too  well.'  He  cast  his  despairing  eyes  down- 
^ntdB  towards  the  form  from  which  it  had  proceeded,  and  shuddering' 
froni  head  to  foot,  looked  round.  Mr.  Squeers  had  hooked  him  in  the 
<^oai-co]lar  with  the  handle  of  his  umbrella,  and  was  hanging  on  at  the 
^'thfir  end  with  all  his  might  and  main.  The  cry  of  triumph  proceeded 
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ficom  Master  Wackford,  who,  regardless  of  all  his  kicks  aad  stnggbs, 
•kmg  to  him  with  the  tenacity  of  a  bnlL-dog ! 

One  glance  showed  him  this ;  and  in  that  one  glance  the  terriftsd 
onatDre  became  utterly  powerless  and  imable  to  utter  a  sound. 

^^  Here's  a  go  !"  cried  Mr.  Squeers,  gradually  coming  faaod-o^sr-^ 
l^and  dDwn  the  umbrella^  and  only  unhooking  it  ^wiieo  he  had  got  tight 
hold  of  the  yictim's  collar.     ^  Here's  a  delicious  go  !   Wacklbid,  my 
hoy,  call  up  one  of  them  coaches." 
,  '«  A  ooaoh,  &tfaer  r  cried  little  Wackford. 

*^  Tes,  a  coach,  sir,"  replied  Squeers,  feasting  his  eyes  upon  the  oom^. 
tmanoe  of  Smike.    ^^  Damn  the  expense.— Lei's  haive  him  in  a  ooach." 

'« What's  he  been  a  doinff  of?"  asked  a  labourer,  with  a  hod  of 
bricks^  against  whom  and  a  feUow-labourer  Mr.  Squeers  had  ba^si^ 
on  the  first  jerk  of  the  umbrella. 

.  ^^  Eyerything !"  replied  Mr.  Squeers,  looking  fixedly  at  his  old 
pupil  in  a  sort  of  rapturous  trance.  ^'  ETerything — ^running  away, 
sir— joining  in  blood-thirsty  attacks  npoa  his  master,  sir — tirare's 
nothmg  that's  bad  that  he  hasn't  done.  Oh,  what  a  delicious  go  is 
this  here,  good  Lord !" 

The  man  looked  from  Squeers  to  Smike ;  but  such  mental  fiienltres 
as  yie  poor  fellow  possessed  had  utterly  deserted  him.  The  eoadi. 
came  up;  Master  Wackford  entered;  Squeers  pushed  in  his  prize^ 
and  following  close  at  his  heels,  pulled  up  the  glasses^  The  ooachman 
mounted  his  box  and  droye  slowly  off,  leaying  the  two  bricklayers, 
aod  an  old  apple- woman,  and  a  town-made  little  boy  returning  firom 
an  eyening  school,  who  had  been  the  only  witnesses  of  the  scene,  to 
meditate  upon  it  at  their  leisure. 

Mr.  Squeers  sat  himself  down  on  the  opposite  seat  to  the  unfinta- 
nate  Smike,  and  planting  his  hands  firmly  on  his  kneed  looked  at 
him  for  some  fiye  minutes,  when,  seeming  to  recoyer  from  his  trance,  he 
uttered  a  loud  laugh,  and  slapped  his  old  pupil's  face  seyeral  timtt— 
taking  the  right  and  left  sides  alternately. 

'^  It  isn't  a  dream!"  said  Squeers.  ^^ That's  real  flesh  and  blood,. 
I  know  the  feel  of  it ;"  and  being  quite  assured  of  his  good  fortune  by 
these  experiments,  Mr.  Squeers  administered  a  few  boxes  on  the  ear, 
1^  the  entertainments  should  seem  to  partake  of  sameness,  and  laughed 
louder  and  longer  at  eyery  one. 

'  ^^  Your  mother  will  be  fit  to  jump  out  of  her  skin,  my  boy,  what 
she  hears  of  this,"  said  Squeers  to  hu  son. 
'  ^^  Oh,  won't  she  though,  fiither  ?"  replied  Master  Wackford. 

^^  To  think," — said  Squeers,  ^^  that  you  and  me  should  be  turning 
opt  of  a  street,  and  come  upon  him  at  the  yerynick;  and  tiiatl 
should  haye  him  tight  at  only  one  cast  of  the  umbrella,  as  if  I  had 
hooked  him  with  a  grappling-iron ! — Ha,  ha  !" 

"  Didn't  I  catch  hold  of  his  leg,  neitiier,  father?"  said  UtUe  Wack- 
ford. 

'  ^^  You  did ;  like  a  good  'un,  ity  boy,"  said  Mr.  Squeera,  patttHT 
his  son's  head,  "  and  you  shall  haye  tiie  best  huttonroyer  jacket  sad 
^t^Mstooat  that  the  next  new  boy  boi^  down,  as  a  reward  of  mtiiW* 
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You  always  keep  on  in  the  same  path,  and  do  them  things 
that  you  see  yoar  father  do,  and  when  you  die  youll  go  right  slap  to 
Heaven  and  be  asked  no  questions." 

Improving  the  occasion  in  these  words,  Mr.  Sheers  patted  his  son's 
hsMl  a^n,  and  then  patted  Smike's — ^but  harder ;  and  inquired  in  a 
huAenng  tone  how  he  found  himself  by  this  time. 

'^  I  must  go  home,"  replied  Smike,  looking  wildly  round. 
•  ^  To  be  sure  you  must.  You're  about  right  there,"  replied  Mr. 
Squeers.  ^^  You'll  go  home  very  soon,  you  wul.  You'll  find  yourself 
St  the  peaoeinl  yiUage  of  Dotheboys,  in  Yoikshiro,  in  something 
uider  a  week's  time,  my  young  ftiend ;  and  the  next  time  you  get  awi^ 
finoA  there,  I  give  you  leave  to  keep  away.  Where's  the  clothes  you 
nm  off  IB,  you  ungrateful  robber?"  said  Mr.  Squeers,  in  a  severa 
toioe. 

Smike  glanoed  at  the  neat  attire  which  the  care  of  Nicholas  bad 
fMvided  for  him,  and  wrung  his  hands. 

'  **  Do  you  know  that  I  could  hang  you  up  outside  of  ^e  Old  Bailey, 
far  making  away  with  them  articles  of  property  ?  "  said  Squeers.  ^^Do 
you  know  that  it's  a  hanging  matter — and  I  an't  quite  certain  whether 
it  an't  an  anatomy  one  besicMS — to  walk  off  with  up'ards  of  the  valley 
of  five  pound  from  a  dwelling-house  ?  £h — do  you  know  that  ?  What 
do  you  suppose  was  the  worth  of  them  dothes  you  had  ?  Do  you  know 
that  that  Wellingten-boot  you  wore,  cost  eight-and-twenty  shillings 
when  it  was  a  pair,  and  the  shoe  seven-and-siz  ?  But  you  came  to  the 
right  shop*fbr  mercy  when  you  came  to  me,  and  thank  your  stars  that 
it  iff  me  as  has  got  to  serve  you  with  the  article." 

Anybody  not  in  Mr.  Squeers's  confidence  would  have  supposed  that 
he  was  quite  out  of  the  article  in  question,  instead  of  having  a  large 
stock  on  hand  ready  for  all  comers ;  nor  would  the  opinion  of  sceptical 
feissns  have  undergone  much  alteration  when  he  followed  up  the 
remark  by  poking  Smike  in  the  chest  vnih  the  ferrule  of  his  umbrella, 
aid  dealing  a  smut  shower  of  blows  vnth  the  ribs  of  the  same  instru- 
QMiit  upon  his  head  and  shoulders. 

'^I  never  threshed  a  boy  in  a  hackney«ooach  before,"  said  Mr. 
SqaesTB,  when  he  stopped  to  rest.  ^^  There's  inoonvenienoy  in  it,  but 
tks  novelty  gives  it  a  sort  of  relish  too  !" 

Poor  Smike !  He  warded  off  the  blows  as  well  as  he  could,  and  now 
dtannk  into  a  comer  of  the  coach,  with  his  head  resting  on  his  hands, 
and  his  elbows  on  his  knees ;  he  was  stunned  and  stupefied,  and  had  no< 
SHne  idea  that  any  act  of  his  would  enable  him  to  escape  from  the 
all-powerfttl  Squeers,  now  that  he  had  no  friend  to  speak  to  or  advise 
witn,  llian  he  had  had  in  all  the  weary  years  of  bis  Yorkshire  life 
which  preceded  the  arrival  of  Nicholas. 

The  jonniey  seemed  endless ;  street  after  street  was  entered  and  left 
bshuid,  and  still  they  went  jolting  on.  At  last  Mr.  Squeers  began  ta 
feost  his  head  out  at  the  window  eVery  half-minute,,  and  to  bawl  a- 
"variety  of  dhreettons  to  the  coachman ;  md  after  passing,  with  some 
4iMiniUy,  through  sevend  mean  streets  which  the  appearance  of  the 
l^wnand  the  bad  state  of  the  roaddeneted  to  h|ive  been  recently  built, 
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Mr.  Squeen  suddenly  tugged  at  the  cheok  stiing  with  all  hb  m]glifc» 
and  cried,  ^  Stop  !" 

^  What  are  vou  pulUng  a  man'i  ann  off  for  ?"  said  the  ooadmao, 
looking  angrily  down. 

«'  That's  the  house,"  replied  Squeers.  ^*  The  second  of  them  fionr 
little  houses,  one  story  high,  with  the  green  shutters— there  s  a  bfaa 
plate  on  the  door  with  the  name  of  Snawley." 

^  Couldn't  you  say  that,  without  wrenching  a  man's  limbs  <^  his 
body  ?"  inquired  the  coachman. 

-  ^^  No  I"  bawled  Mr.  Squeers.  ^^  Say  another  word,  and  111  sommooB 
you  for  haying  a  broken  winder.     Stop  !" 

Obedient  to  this  direotiou,  the  coach  stopped  at  Mr.  Snawley's  door. 
Mr.  Snawley  may  be  remembered  as  the  sleek  and  sanctified  gentleman 
who  confided  two  sons  (in  law)  to  the  parental  care  of  Mr.  Squeers,  as 
narrated  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  history.  Mr.  Snawley  s  house 
was  on  the  extreme  borders  of  some  new  settiements  adjoining  Somers 
Town,  and  Mr.  Squeers  had  taken  lodgings  therein  for  a  short  time 
as  his  stay  was  longer  than  usual,  and  the  Saracen,  having  expe- 
rience of  Master  Wackford's  appetite,  had  declined  to  receive  him  on 
any  other  terms  than  as  a  full-grown  customer. 

<^  Here  we  are  !"  said  Squeers,  hunying  Smike  into  the  little  parlour, 

where  Mr.  Snawley  and  his  wife  were  takmg  a  lobster  supper.  ^^  Here's 

the  vagrant — ^the  felon — the  rebel — the  monster  of  unthankfulness." 

■   ^^  w  hat  1  The  boy  that  run  away !"  cried  Snawley,  resting  his  knife 

and  fork  upright  on  the  table,  and  opening  his  eyes  to  their  full  width. 

^^  The  very  boy,"  said  Squeers,  puttins  his  fist  close  to  Smike's  nose, 
and  drawing  it  away  again,  and  repeatmg  the  process  several  times 
with  a  vicious  aspect.  ^'^  If  there  wasn't  a  lady  present,  I'd  fetch  him 
such  a  »— - :  never  mind,  I'll  owe  it  him." 

And  here  Mr.  Squeers  related  how,  and  in  what  manner,  and  when 
and  where,  he  had  picked  up  the  runaway. 

•  "  It's  clear  that  there  has  been  a  Providence  in  it,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Snawley,  casting  down  his  eyes  with  an  air  of  humility,  and  elevating 
his  fork  with  a  bit  of  lobster  on  the  top  of  it  towards  the  ceiling. 

^*  Providence  is  against  him,  no  doubt,"  replied  Mr.  Squeera,  scratch- 
ing his  nose.  ^'  Of  course,  that  was  to  be  expected.  Anybody  might 
have  known  that." 

'^  Hard-heartedness  and  evil-doing  will  never  prosper,  sir,"  said  Mr* 
Snawley. 

''  Never  was  such  a  thing  known,"  rejoined  Squeers,  taking  a  roll  of 
notes  from  his  pocket-book,  to  see  that  they  were  all  safe. 

"  I  have  been,  Mrs.  ^lawley,"  said  Mr.  Squeers,  when  he  had 
satisfied  himself  upon  this  point,  ^^  I  have  been  that  chap's  benefiutor, 
feeder,  teacher,  and  dother.  I  have  been  that  chap's  classical,  com- 
mercial, mathematical,  philoeophical,  and  trigonomimd  firiend.  Vj  son 
— my  only  son,  Waokford — ^has  been  his  brother;  Mrs.  Squeers  has 
been  his  mother,  grandmother,  aunt,— -Ah !  and  I  may  say  uncle  too, 
all  in  one.  She  never  cottoned  to  anybody  except  them  two  eogagiog 
and  delightful  boys  of  yours,  as  she  cottoned  to  this  chap.   Whw  s  m/ 
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retamT    What's  come  of  mj  milk  of  Iramaii  kindaees?    It  tonui  into 
curds  and  whey  when  I  look  at  him/' 

«  Well  it  may,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Snawley.    «  Oh  !    Well  it  may,  sir." 

''Where  has  he  heen  all  this  time?"  inquired  Snawley.  ^'  Has  he 
been  liyin^  with  —  ?  " 

''  Ah,  snr !"  interposed  Squeers,  oonfrontins  him  again.  ^'  Have  you 
been  a  liying  with  that  there  deyilish  Nickleby,  mx  f " 
•  But  no  threats  or  cuffs  could  elicit  from  Smike  one  word  of  reply  tp 
this  question,  for  he  had  internally  resolved  that  he  would  rather  perish 
m  the  wretched  prison  to  which  he  was  again  about  to  be  consigned, 
tban  utter  one  syllable  which  could  inTolye  his  first  and  true  friend. 
He  had  already  called  to  mind  the  strict  injun^|(on8  of  secrecy  as  to  his 
past  life,  which  Nicholas  had  laid  upon  him  when  they  trayelled  from 
Yorkshbre;  and  a  confused  and  perplexed  idea  that  his  benefiictor 
mi^ht  have  committed  some  terrible  crime  in  bringing  him  away, 
wbich  would  render  him  liable  to  heavy  punishment  if  detected,  had 
contributed  in  some  degree  to  reduce  him  to  his  present  state  of  apathy 
and  terror.  . 

Such  were  the  thoughts — ^if  to  visions  so  imperfect  and  undefined  as 
those  which  wandered  through  his  enfeebled  brain,  the  term  can  be 
applied — ^which  were  present  to  the  mind  of  Smike,  and  rendered  him 
deaf  alike  to  intimidation  and  persuasion.  Finding  every  effort  useless, 
Mr.  Squeers  conducted  him  to  a  little  back  room  up-stairs  where  he 
was  to  pass  the  night ;  and  taking  the  precaution  of  removing  his  shoes, 
and  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  also  of  locking  the  door  on  tne  outside, 
lest  he  should  muster  up  sufficient  energy  to  make  an  attempt  at  escape, 
tliat  worthy  gentleman  left  him  to  his  meditations. 

And  what  those  meditations  were,  and  how  the  poor  creature's  heart 
annk  within  him  when  he  thought — ^when  did  he,  for  a  moment,  cease 
to  think  ? — of  his  late  home,  and  the  dear  friends  and  familiar  faces 
with  which  it  was  associated,  cannot  be  told.  To  prepare  the  mind  for 
snch  a  heavy  sleep,  its  growth  must  be  stopped  by  rigour  and  cruelty 
in  childhood ;  there  must  be  years  of  misery  and  suffering  lightened  by 
no  ray  of  hope ;  the  chords  of  the  heart,  which  beat  a  quick  response 
to  the  voice  of  gentleness  aiid  affection,  must  have  rusted  and  broken 
IB  their  secret  places,  and  bear  the  lingering  echo  of  no  old  word  of 
love  or  kindness.  Gloomy,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  short  day,  and 
doll  the  long,  long  twilight^  which  precedes  such  a  night  of  intellect  as 

There  were  voices  which  would  have  roused  him,  even  then,  but. 
their  welcome  tones  could  not  penetrate  there ;  and  he  crept  to  bed  the 
flame  listless,  hopeless,  blighted  creature,  that  Nicholas.had  first  found 
him  at  the  Yorkshire  schooL 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

iN  VSXCH   iftKOTHBR  OLD  VRIBlfD  ENCOUNTElUr    SMIKS,   TBR?   OFP(MI» 

TUNSLY   AND  TO   SOME   PURPOSE. 


It  * 


'fytB  night  fratgbt  'with  so  miidi  liiHm— ■  to  tMW  poor  aoid  had 
gtfm  piade  to  a  bajg^  and  QJonifkai  arnnnwi'  manmig,  when  a  north- 
oanvhx  siail^aoaBh  trafened  -with  cheerful  noiae  the  jet  silent  itreets 
qf  Mington^  and,  giving  brisk  note  of  its  approach  with  the  fively 
vinding  of  tiie  guaid's  horn,  clattered  onward  to  its  halting^plaoe  haid 
hy  the  Fo0t-o£&ee. 

•  The  only  outside  paseencer  was  a  bnrij  honest-loolLing  oonntrTnuB 
upon  the  box»  who,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  dome  of  Saint  PsnTt 
Ckthedral,  appeared  so  wrapt  in  admiring  wonder,  as  to  be  quite  iasor 
cable  to  all  the  bustle  of  getting  out  the  bags  and  pnioels,  until  one  of 
t^  coach  windows  beinff  let  sharply  down^  he  looked  round  and 
encountered  a  pretty  female  face  which  was  just  then  thrust  oait. 

•  *^  See  there^  lass ! "  bawled  the  oonntrjnnan,  pointing  towards  the 
oljject  of  his  admiration.  ^*  There  be  Paul's  ChnrclL.  Ecod,  he  be  a 
aoisable  'un,  he  -be." 

^^  GkKxlness,  John  !  I  shouldn't  have  thought  it  oould  have  been  half 
the  nxe.     What  a  monster ! " 

.  ^^  Monsther ! — Ye're  aboot  right  there,  I  reckon,  Mrs.  Biowdie,'*  ssM 
the  countryman  good-humoure<Qy,  as  he  came  slo^y  down  in  bis  hogs 
top-coat,  ^^  and  wa'at  dost  thee  tak  yon  place  to  be  noo — ^thot  'nn 
ower  the  wa'.  Ye'd  nerer  ooom  near  it  'gin  ye  thiied  for  twolve. 
ttoonths.  It's  na'  but  a  Poast-office.  Ho !  ho !  They  need  to  charge 
for  dooble-hkttheis.  A  Poa8tK)fEice !  Wa  at  dost  thee  think  o'  tfaot  ? 
'Eeod,  if  thot's  on'y  a  Poast-offioe,  Fd  loike  to  see  where  the  Lord 
Mayor  o'  Lunnun  lives." 

So  saying,  John  Browdie^— for  he  it  was — opened  the  ooach-door, 
aond  tapping  Mrs.  Browdie,  late  Miss  Price,  on  the  cheek  as  he  looked 
in,  burst  into  a  boisterous  fit  of  laughter. 

'^  Weel ! "  said  John — *^  Dang  my  bootuns  if  she  bea'nt  asleep  agean !  '^ 

*^  She's  been  asleep  all  night,  and  was  all  yesterday^  except  for  a 
minute  or  two  now  and  then,."  rqpKed  Jchn  Browdie's  ehoioe,  ^'  and  I 
was  very  sorry  when  she  woke,  for  she  has  been  mo  cross ! " 

The  subject  of  these  remarks  was  a  slumbering  figure,  so  muffled  m 
shawl  and  doak  that  it  would  have  been  matt^  of  impossibility]  to 
gness  at  its  sex  but  for  a  brown-beaver  bonnst  and  gioen  veil  which 
ornamented  the  head,  and  which,  having  been  crushed  and  fiattsnedlor 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  that  particular  aiu^ls  of  the  vehicle  from 
which  the  lady's  snores  now  proceeded,  presented  an  appearance  so^ 
ciently  ludicrous  to  have  moved  less  risible  muscles  than  those  of  John 
Browdie's  ruddy  face, 

"  Hollo  ! "  cried  John,  twitching  one  end  of  the  dragged  veil.  "  Cooin> 
wakken  oop,  will  'ee." 

After  sevcand  buirowings  into  the  old  comer,  and  many  exelamatioDS 
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mt  impatieiioe  and  fsdgiie^  the  figare  straggled  into  a  rittmg  poBtore ; 
and  there^  under  »  man  of  crumpled  beayer,  and  surrounded  by  a 
qfonicirele  of  blue  cnrl-papers,  were  the  delicate  features  of  Miss  Fumy 
S^neers. 

•  ««  Oh,  Tilda !  *  eriedv  Mim  Squeers,  ^^  How  yon  haye  been  kiddag 
of  me  throogfa  this  Ueased  night ! " 

'  **  Well,  1  do  like  that^"  replied  her  friend,  laughing,  ^  when  yoit 
luKve  had  nearly  the  whole  ooach  to  yourself." 

**"  Don't  deny  it,  'Tilda,"  said  Miss  Squeers,  impressiTely,  ^  beoausdr 
yan  have,  and  it'a  no  use  to  go  attempting  to  say  you  hayen't.     Ycm' 
miglitn't  have  known  it  in  your  sleep,  'Tilda,  but  I  haven't 
eyes  for  a  smgle  wink,  and  so  I  tkmk  I  am  to  %e  befiemd." 

\  With  which  reply.  Miss  Squeers  adjusted  tlie  bonnet  and  veil,  which 
nDtfaiBg  but  supematoral  interference  and  an  utter  suspension  of  na^ 
tma's"  laws  could  have  reduced  to  any  shape  or  form  ;  and  evidently 
flfrtmring  hereelf  that  it  looked  uncommonlr  neat,  brushed  o£P  the- 
SBDdwich-crumbe  and  bits  of  biscuit,  which  had  aooumulated  in  her 
lap,  and  availing  herself  of  John  Browdie's  proffered  arm,  desoended 
finom  the  coach. 

^  Nbo,"  said  John,  when  a  hackney-coach  had  been  called,  and  the 
ladiea  and  the  lugeage  bunded  in,  ^  gang  to  the  Sarah's  Head,  mun." 
^  To  the  tfere  ? '  cried  the  coachman. 

^  Lawk,  Mr.  Browdie ! "  interrupted  Miss  Squeers.     '*  The  idea ! 
Saracen's  Head." 

^  Sure-ly,"  said  John,  ^  I  knoVd  it  was  summut  aboot  Sarah-— 
to  the  Sarah  Son  s  Head.     Dost  thou  know  thot  ?  " 

.  **-  Oh,  ah — I  know  that,"  replied  the  coachman,  gruf&y,  as  he  banged 
tbe  door. 

,  ^"nida,  dear — ^really,"  remonstrated  Miss  Squeers,  ^*  we  shall  be 
taken  for  I  dont  know  what." 

.  **Let  'em  tak  us  as  they  foind  us;"  said  John  Browdie,  ^we 
deaa't  come  to  Lunnnn  to  do  nought  but  'joy  oursel,  do  we  ?  " 

'  ^  I  hope  not^  Mr.  Browdie,"  replied  Miss  Squeers,  looking  smgn* 
IkKif  dismal. 

.  ^Well,  then,"  said  John,  '^it's  no  matther.  I're  only  been  a 
married  mun  fewer  days,  'account  of  poor  old  feyther  deein  and  puttiaT- 
it  off.  Hera  be  a  weddin'  party — ^broide  and  broide'smaid,  and  the 
OKOom— -if  a  mun  dean't  'joy  himsel  noo,  when  ought  he,  hey  ?  Dnwt 
it  idl^  thofs  what  I  wont  to  know." 

•  £b^  in  order  that  he  might  begin  to  enjoy  himsdtf  at  once,  and  lo8» 
aa  tine^  Mr.  Biowdae  gave  his  vnfe  a  hearty  kiss,  and  succeeded  in 
wresting  another  from  Miss  Squeers  after  a  maidenly  resistance  of 
SBBatching  and  struggling  on  the  part  of  that  yoon^  lady,  which  was 
mat  quite  over  when  they  reached  the  Saraoen'a  Head. 

i  Here  the  party  straightway  retned  to  rest,  the  rd^-eshmeot  of  riec]^ 
being  necessary  after  so  long  a  journey;  and  here  they  met  again,  abotit 
WMB,  to  a  substantial  breakfast^  ^read  by  direction  of  Mr.  Jolm 
Browdie^  in  a  small  pri-vate  room  iqp-etairs  oommanding  an  uuiBter* 
npted  view  of  tile  stifles. 
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To  have  seen  Mus  Squeere  now,  divested  of  ihe  brown  beaTor,  the 
green  veil,  and  the  blue  corl-papen,  and  airayed  in  all  the  virgin 
splendour  of  a  white  frock  and  spencer,  with  a  white  muslin  bonneti 
and  an  imitative  damask  rose  in  full  bloom  on  the  inside  thereof:  her 
luxuriant  crop  of  hair  arranged  in  curls  so  tight  that  it  was  impossible 
thej  could  come  out  bj  any  accident,  and  her  bonnet-cap  trinmwd 
witii  little  damask  roses,  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  so  many  pro- 
mising scions  of  the  big  one— to  have  seen  aJl  this,  and  to  have  seen 
the  broad  damask  belt,  matching  both  the  family  rose  and  the  litUe 
ones,  which  encircled  her  slender  waist,  and  by  a  happy  ingenuity  took 
off  from  the  shortness  of  the  spencer  behind, — ^to  have  beheld  all  this, 
and  to  have  taken  furtllfer  into  account  the  coral  bracelets  (rather  short 
of  beads,  and  with  a  very  visible  black  string)  which  clasped  her 
wrists,  and  the  coral  necklace  which  rested  on  her  neck,  supporting 
outside  her  frock  a  lonely  cornelian  heart,  typical  of  her  own  dis- 
engaged affections — ^to  have  contemplated  all  these  mute  but  expressive 
appeals  to  the  purest  feeCngs  of  our  nature,  miffht  have  thawed  the 
bost  of  age,  and  added  now  and  inextinguishabfe  fiiel  to  the  £ie  of 
youth. 

The  waiter  was  touched.  Waiter  as  he  was,  he  had  human 
passions  and  feelings,  and  he  looked  very  hard  at  Miss  Sqneers  as  he 
handed  the  muffins. 

^*  Is  my  pa  in,  do  you  know  ?"  asked  Miss  Squeers  with  dignity. 

<«  Beg  your  pardon.  Miss." 
.  <<  My  pa,"  repeated  Miss  Squeers ;  ^  is  he  in  ?" 

"  In  where.  Miss  ?" 

*^In  here — ^in  the  house!"  replied  Miss  Squeers.  ^'Mypa**Mr. 
Wackford  Squeers — ^he's  stopping  here.     Is  he  at  home?" 

^^  I  didn't  know  there  was  any  gen'lman  of  that  name  in  the  house. 
Miss,"  replied  the  waiter.     ^'  There  may  be,  in  the  coffee-room." 

May  be.  Very  pretty  this,  indeed  !  Here  was  Miss  Squeers,  who 
had  been  depending  all  the  way  to  London  upon  showing  her  friends 
how  much  at  home  she  would  be,  and  how  much  respectful  notice  her 
name  and  connexions  would  excite,  told  that  her  father  mi^ht  be  there!' 
*^As  if  he  was  a  feller!"  observed  Miss  Squeers,  with  emphstic 
indignation. 

*^  Ye'd  betther  inquire,  mun,"  said  John  Brow£e.  ^'  An*  bond  np 
another  pigeon-pie,  vdll  'ee  ?  Dang  the  chap,"  muttered  John,  looking 
into  the  empty  dish  as  the  waiter  retired ;  '^  Does  he  ca'  this  a  pie-^ 
three  yoong  pigeons  and  a  troifling  matther  o'  steak,  and  a  crust  so 
loight  that  you  doant  know  when  it's  in  your  mooth  and  when  it's: 
gane  ?     I  wonder  hoo  many  pies  ffoes  to  a  breakfast !" 

After  a  short  interval,  which  John  Browdie  employed  upon  thehsm 
and  a  cold  round  of  beef,  the  waiter  returned  vnth  another  pie,  snd  the 
information  that  Mr.  Squeers  was  not  stopping  in  the  house,  but  thst 
he  came  there  every  day,  and  that  directly  he  arrived  he  should  be 
shown  up-stairs..  With  this  he  retired ;  and  he  had  not  retired  two 
minutes,  when  he  returned  with  Mr.  Squeers  and  his  hopeful  sozu 

^  Why,  who'd  have  thought  of  this  ?"  swd  Mr.  Squeers,  when  be 
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had  salaied  the  party,  and  reoeired  some  priTate  fiunilj  inielligeBoe 
from  his  daughter, 

^WhOf  indeed,  pa!*  replied  that  young  kdj, spitefuQy.  ^  Bat 
3^u  Bee  Tilda  u  mazried  at  List." 

^  And  I  stond  threat  for  a  soight  o'  Lurtnun,  schoolmeasiher/'  sud 
Jdin^  vigorouslj  attacking  the  pie. 

^^  One  of  them  things  that  young  men  do  when  they  get  married," 
letumed  Squeers ;  ^^  and  as  runs  through  with  their  money  like  nothing 
at  all.  How  much  better  wouldn't  it  be  now,  to  save  it  up  for  the 
eddication  of  any  little  boys,  for  instance.  They  come  on  you,"  said 
Mr.  Squeers  in  a  moralizing  way,  ^^  before  you're  aware  of  it ;  mine 
did  upon  me." 

««  Will  'ee  pick  a  bit  ?"  said  John. 

**•  I  won't  myself,"  returned  Squeers  ;  **'  but  if  youll  just  let  little 
Wackford  tuck  into  something  fat,  111  be  obliged  to  you.  Give  it 
him  in  his  fingers,  else  the  waiter  charges  it  on,  and  there's  lot  of  profit 
on  this  sort  of  vittles  without  that.  If  you  hear  the  waiter  coming, 
sir,  shoTo  it  in  your  pocket  and  look  out  of  the  window,  d'ye  hear?"  . 

^*  Fm  awake,  lather,"  replied  the  dutiful  Wackford. 

^  Well,"  said  Squeers,  turning  to  his  daughter,  <'  It's  your  turn  to 
be  married  next.*    You  must  make  haste." 

^'  Oh,  I'm  in  no  hurry,"  said  Miss  Squeers,  very  sharply. 

'^  No,  Fanny  T"  cried  her  old  firiend  with  some  archness. . 

^  No,  Tilda,"  replied  Miss  Squeers,  shaking  her  head.Tehemently. 
"  /—can  wait." 

^*  So  can  the  young  men,  it  seems,  Fanny,"  obserred  Mrs.  Browdie. 

''  They  an't  draw's  into  it  by  ms,  'Tilda,"  retorted  Miss  Squeers. 

**  Noj"  returned  her  friend ;  '^  that's  exceedingly  true." 

The  sarcastic  tone  of  this  reply  might  have  provoked  a  rather 
acrimonious  retort  from  Miss  Squeers,  who,  besides  being  of  a  cob? 
stitutionally- vicious  temper — aggravated  just  now  by  travel  and  recent 
jolting — was  somewhat  irritated  by  old  recollections  and  the  failure  of 
her  own  designs  upon  Mr.  Browdie ;  and  the  acrimonious  retort  might 
have  led  to  a  great  many  other  retorts,  which  might  have  led  to 
Heaven  knows  what,  if  the  subject  of  conversation  had  not  been  at 
that  precise  moment  accidentally  changed  by  Mr.  Squeers  himself. 

^  What  do  you  think  ?"  said  that  gentleman ;  ^^  who  do  you  sup- 
pose we  have  laid  hands  on,  Wackford  and  me  ?" 

^  Pa  I  not  Mr. ?"   Miss  Squeers  was  unable  to  finish  tha 

Bentence,  but  Mrs.  Browdie  did  it  for  her,  and  added,  '^  Nickleby  ?" 

^  No,"  said  Squeers.     ^^  But  next  door  to  him  though." 

^  Yon  can't  mean  Smike?"  cried  Miss  Squeers,  clapping  her  hands. 

^•Yes,  I  can  though,"  rejoined  her  father.  **  I've  got  him  hard  and 
fcst." 

*^  Wa'at !"  ezdaimed  John  Browdie,  pushing  away  his  plate.  **  Got 
Aot  poor— dom'd  scoondrel, — ^where  ?" 

**  Why,  in  the  top  back  room,  at  my  lodging,"  replied  Squeers, 
'*  with  him  on  one  side  and  the  key  on  the  other." 

""  At  thy  k>odgin'  I    Thee'st  gotten  him  at  thy  loodgin'?    Ho !  ho  ! 
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Tfaa  flchocdkB^Mber  agfak  all  £iiglaiid.  Give  us  ibse  bond,  iiii»n;-— 
I'm  daraed  but  I  must  shak  thee  bj  the  hood  for  thoi«~43otUai  him 
M  thj  loedgm'  ?" 

^^  Yes,**  replied  Squeers,  staggering  in  his  chair  midar  the  congrate- 
latoiy  blow  on  the  ohest  which  the  stout  Yorkahireman  dealt  him — 
^  thuikee.  Don't  do  it  again.  You  mean  it  kindly,  I  know,  but  tt 
hurts  rather — jeOf  there  he  is.     That's  net  so  bad,  is  it  V 

^^  Ba'ad !"  repeated  John  Browdie.  *^  It's  eneaf  to  soave  a  mua  t^ 
hear  tell  on." 

^^  I  thought  it  would  surprise  you  a  bit,"  said  Squaers,  rubbiiig  his 
hands.     '^  It  was  pretty  neatly  done,  and  pretty  quick  too." 

^'  Hoo  wor  it  ?  "  inquired  John,  sitting  down  close  to  hinu  '*  Tell  qs 
all  aboot  it,  mun ;  coom,  quick." 

Although  be  oould  not  keep  pace  with  Jdm  Browdie's  impatienoe, 
Mr.  Squeers  related  the  luoky  chance  by  which  Smike  had  fallen  mdo 
his  hands,  as  quickly  as  he  could,  and,  except  when  he  was  interrupted 
hy  the  admiring  remarks  of  his  auditors,  paused  not  in  tibe  reoital  until 
he^had  brought  it  to  an  end* 

^<For  fear  he  diould  giro  me  the  slip  by  any  cbanoe^"  obneiwed 
8queeEB,  when  he  had  finished,  looking  very  cumux^  ^*  Tve  taken 
three  outsides  for  to -morrow. morning  for  Waoklbrd  «nd  him  and  m^ 
and  have  arranged  to  leaye  the  accounts  and  the  new  boys  toibe  ngent, 
don't  you  aw?  Bo  it's  very  lucky  you  come  to-day,  or  you'd  aave 
misBsd  us ;  and  as  it  is,  unless  you  could  come  Mid  tea  with  me  to- 
night, we  shan't  see  anything  more  of  you  before  we  go  away."  > 

»Deaht  say  aaootherwud;"  returned  the  Yorlmireman,  sbalBing 
him  by  the  hand.     ^'  Wed  coem  if  it  was  twonty  mile." 

'^  No,  would  yon  thouffh?"  returned  Mr.  Sqneers,  who  had -not 
eotpected  quite  rnxch  a  rea^  acceptance  of  his  invitaticw,  or  be  would 
ha^e  considered  twice  before  he  gave  it. 

John  Browdie's  only  reply  was  another  squeeae  of  the  hand,  and  aai 
assurance  that  they  would  net  begin  to  see  London  till  to-mcero^  45 
that  they  might  be  at  Mr.  Snawl^'s  at  six  o'clock  without  fail ;  nnd 
after  some  fiirther  convecsation,  Mr.  Squeers  and  his  son  departed. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  day  Mr.  Browdie  was  in  a  very  add  and 
excitable  state,  bursting  oooasionsily  into  an  explosian  of  laughter,  and 
then  taking  up  his  hat  and  running  into  the  Qoad^-ya*d  to  have  it  out  bj 
himself.     He  was  very  restless  too,  oonstantty  walking  in  and  out,  and 
snapping  hisf  fingers,  and  dancinff  scrips  of  uncouth  country  dimces, 
and,  in  short,  conducting  himself  m  such  a  very  extraordinary  mannei^ 
that  Miss  Squeers  opined  he  was  going  mad,  .and,  bagging  her  dear 
'!mda  not  to  distress  herself^  communicated  her  sui^icions  in  so  mmay 
words.     Mrs.  Browdie,  however,  without  discovering  any  great  alarm, 
observed  that  she  had  seen  him  so  once  before,  and  that  although  he  wa^ 
ahnost  sure  to  be  HI  after  it,  it  would  not  he  anythii^  very  serionB,  snd 
therefore  he  was  better  left  alone. 

The  result  proved  heir  ie  be  perfectly  oorfoot ;  ibr  while  they  were  all 
sitting  in  Mr.  Snawley's  parlour  that  nigh^  and  just  as  it  was  begia*^ 
hing  to  get  dusk,  John  Bcowdie  was  takea  so  ill,  and  aeiaed  witli  such 
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Jaio  tbe  utmoet  oonskemstion.  His  gocMl  lady,  indeed,  was  the  onljr 
penon  piseeent  ^o  retained  preeence  of  mind  enough  to  ofaeerre  that  if  bs 
were  allowed  to  lie  down  on  Mr.  Squeers's  bed  for  an  homr  or  bo,  and 
kft  eatixelj  to  hiinielf,  he  would  be  aine  to  recover  again  abnost  as 
quickly  as  he  had  been  taken  ill.  Nobody  could  Teme  to  try  tiie 
flifeefc  of  BO  reeaonable  a  proposal  before  sending  for  a  surgeoB.  Ac- 
cordingly, John  was  eapported  np-stairs  with  great  difficulty,  being 
a  monstrous  weight,  and  regularly  tumbling  down  two  steps  etery 
time  they  hoisted  him  up  three ;  ami  being  laid  on  the  bed,  was  left  in 
diarge  of  his  wife,  who,  after  a  short  intcarval,  re-appeared  in  the  par- 
karinth  the  gxatifyihe  intelligence  that  he  had  fallen  fast  asleep. 

Now,  the  fact  was,  uiat,  at  that  particular  moment,  John  Browdie 
was  sitting  on  the  bed  with  the  reddest  face  efur  seen,  cramming  the 
coraar  of  nie  pillow  into  his  month  to  prevent  his  roaring  out  loud  with 
laughter.  He  had  no  sooner  succeeded  in  suppressing  this  emotion,  than 
he  slipped  off  his  shoes,  and  creeping  to  the  Adjoimng  room  where  the 
prisoaer  was'  confined,  turned  the  key,  which  was  on  the  outsida,  and 
darting  in,  covered  ^knike's  mouth  with  his  huge  hand  before  he  oould 
utter  a  sound. 

^  Ods-bobs,  dost  thee  not  know  -me,  mun  ?"  whispered  the  York- 
abireman  to  the  bewildered  lad.  ^*  Browdie,— chap  as  met  thee  efther 
Khoohueasthar  was  banged  ?" 

"  Yin,  yea,"  inried  Simke.     *«  Oh  I  help  me." 

"  Help  thee !"  replied  John,  stopping  his  mouth  again  the  instant  he 
had  said  thns  mudi.  ^  Thee  didn  t  need  help  if  thee  war'nt  as  sQly 
yoQittster  aa  ever  draw'd  breath.    Wa'at  did  'ee  come  here  for,  than  ?^ 

*^  He  brought  me;  oh  1  he  brought  me,"  cried  Smike. 

''Burnt  thea !"  replied  John.  ''Why  didn  fee  punok  his  head,  er 
lay  theeself  doon  and  kick,  and  squeal  out  for  the  pollis  ?  I'd  ha' 
lukeA  a  doozen  such  as  htm  when  I  was  yoong  aa  thee.  But  ihee 
be*eBt  a  poor  broken-doon  diap,"  said  John,  sadly,  ^  and  God  fergT 
me  for  bragginff  ower  yan  o'  hia  weakest  creeturs." 

Smike  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but  John  Browdie  stopped  him.  '" 

^  Stan  still,"  said  the  Yorkshireman,  "'  and  doant'ee  q>eak  a  morsel 
o' talk  tin  I  tell'ee." 

With  this  caution,  John  Browdie  shook  lua  head  siffrnfioaiitly,  and 
drawing  a  aerew-^driver  firom  his  pocket,  took  off  the  box  of  the  lock 
i^  a  very  deliberate  and  workmanlike  manner,  and  laid  it,  together 
with  the  implement,  on  the  floor. 

''  See  thfyt  ?"  said  John.     ''  Thot  be  thy  doin*.     Noo,  coot  awa'.* 

Bmike  looked  vacantly  at  him,  as  if  imable  to  comprehend  hia 
meamng. 

''I  aay,  eooi  awa',*  repeated  John,  hastily.  ^'Dost  thee  know 
where  thee  liveat  f  Thee  dost  ?  Weel.  Are  yon  thy  clothes,  or  aohool- 
meaather's?" 

"Mine,"  replied  Smike,  as  the  Yorkshireman  hurried  him  to  the 
adjoining  room,  and  pointed  out  a  pair  of  shoes  and  a  coat  which  were 
lymg  on  a  chair. 
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**  On  wi'  'em,"  said  John,  forcing  the  wrong  arm  into  the  Wrong 
deeye,  and  winding  the  tails  of  the  coat  round  the  fugitive's  neck. 
*'  Noo,  foller  me,  and  when  thee  get'st  ootside  door,  turn  to  the  right, 
and  they  wean't  see  thee  pass." 

*^  But — ^but~  he'll  hear  me  shut  the  door,"  replied  Smike,  tremhling 
firom  head  to  foot. 

^  Then  dean't  shut  it  at  all,"  retorted  John  Browdie.  ^'  Dang  it, 
thee  hean't  afeard  o'  schoolmeasther^s  takkin'  cold,  I  hope  ?" 

*^  N-no,"  said  Smike,  his  teeth  chattering  in  his  head.  ^^  But  he 
brought  me  back  before,  and  will  mun.     He  will,  he  will  indeed." 

^*  He  wull,  he  wuU ! "  replied  John  impatiently.  *^  He  wean't,  he 
wean't.  Looke'e.  I  wont  to  do  this  neighbourly  loike,  and  let  them 
think  ithee's  gotten  awa'  o'  theeself^  but  if  he  cooms  oot  o'  thot  parlour 
awhiles  theer't  clearing  off,  he  mun'  have  mercy  on  his  oun  boans,  for 
I  wean't.  If  he  foinds  it  oot  soon  efther,  I'll  put  'un  on  a  wrong 
scent,  I  warrant'ee.  But  if  thee  keeps't  a  good  hart,  theelt  he  at 
whoam  afore  they  know  thees't  gotten  off.     Coom." 

Smike,  who  comprehended  just  enough  of  this  to  know  it  was 
intended  as  encouragecdent,  prepared  to  follow  with  tottering  steps, 
when  John  whispered  in  his  ear. 

''  The'lt  just  tell  yoong  Measther,  that  I'm  sploiced  to  Tilly  Price,  and 
to  be  heerd^on  at  the  Saracen  by  latther,  and  that  I  bee'nt  jealous  of 
'un— dang  it,  I'm  loike  to  boost  when  I  think  o'  that  ndffht ;  'ood,  I 
think  I  see  'un  now,  a  powderin'  awa'  at  the  thin  bread  an  t)utther ! " 

It  was  rather  a  ticklish  recollection  for  John  just  then,  for  he  was 
within  an  ace  of  breaking  out  into  a  loud  gufifaw.  Restraining  himself 
however,  just  in  time  by  a  great  effort,  he  glided  down  stairs,  haulmg 
Smike  behind  him  ;  and  placing  himself  dose  to  the  parlour-door,  to 
oonfiK>nt  the  first  person  that  might  come  out,  signed  to  him  to  make 
off.  ^ 

Having  got  so  &r,  Smike  needed  no  second  bidding.  Opening  the 
house-door  gently,  and  casting  a  look  of  mingled  gratitude  and  tenor 
at  his  deliverer,  he  took  the  direction  which  baa  been  indicated  to 
him,  and  sped  away  like  the  wind. 

The  Yorkshireman  remained  on  his  post  for  a  few  minutes,  but, 
finding  that  there  was  no  pause  ^  in  the  conversation  inside,  crept 
back  again  unheard,  and  stood  listening  over  the  stair-rail  for  a  foil 
hour.  Everything  remaining  perfectly  quiet,  he  got  into  Mr.  Squeen's 
bed  once  more,  and  drawing  the  clothes  over  his  head,  laughed  till  he 
was  nearly  smothered. 

If  there  could  only  have  been  somebody  by,  to  see  how  the  bed- 
clothes shook,  and  to  see  the  Yorkshireman's  great  red  foce  and  round 
head  appear  above  the  sheets  every  now  and  then,  like  some  joyial 
monster  coming  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  and  once  more  dive  down 
convulsed  with  the  laughter  which  came  bursting  forth  afresh — ^that 
somebody^  would  have  been  scarcely  less  amused  than  John  Browdie 
himself. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

IX  WHICH  NICHOLAS  FALLS  IN  LOVE.  HE  EMPLOYS  A  MEDIATOR^ 
WHOSE  PROCEEDINGS  ARE  CROWNED  WITH  UNEXPECTED  SUCCESS, 
EXCEPTINQ   IN   ONE   SOLITARY   PARTICULAR. 

Oncb  more  out  of  the  clutches  of  his  old  persecutor,  it  needed  no 
fresh  stimulation  to  call  forth  the  utmost  energ7  and  exertion  that 
Bmike  was  capable  of  summoning  to  his  aid.  Without  pausing  for  a 
moment  to  reflect  upon  the  course  he  was  taking,  or  the  plfobability  of 
its  leading  him  homewards  or  the  reverse,  he  fled  away  with  surprising 
swiftness  and  constancy  of  purpose,  borne  upon  such  wings  as  only 
Fear  can  wear,  and  impelled  by  imaginary  shouts  in  the  well-remem- 
bered Toioe  of  Squeers,  who,  with  a  host  of  pursuers,  seemed  to  the 
poor  fellow's  disordered  senses  lo  press  hard  upon  his  track ;  now  left  at 
a  greater  distance  in  the  rear,  and  now  gaining  faster  and  faster  upon 
him,  as  the  alternations  of  hope  and  terror  agitated  him  by  turns. 
Long  after  he  had  become  assured  that  these  sounds  were  but  the 
creation  of  his  excited  brain,  he  still  held  on  at  a  pace,  which  even 
weakness  aiid  exhaustion  could  scarcely  retard ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  darkness  and  quiet  of  a  country  road  recalled  him  to  a  sense  of 
external  objects,  and  the  starry  sky  aboye  warned  him  of  the  rapid 
flight  of  time,  that,  covered  with  dust  and  panting  for  breath,  he 
stopped  to  listen  and  look  about  him. 

All  was  still  and  silent.  A  glare  of  light  in  the  distance,  casting  a 
warm  elow  upon  the  sky,  marked  where  the  huge  city  lay.  Solitary 
fields,  divided  by  hedges  and  ditches,  through  many  of  which  he  had 
crashed  and  scrambled  in  his  flight,  skirted  the  road,  both  by  the  way 
he  had  come  and  upon  the  opposite  side.  It  was  late  now.  They 
could  scarcely  trace  him  by  such  paths  as  he  had  taken,  and  if  he 
could  hope  to  regain  his  own  dwelling,  it  must  surely  be  air  such  a 
time  as  that,  and  under  cover  of  the  darkness.  This  by  degrees  became 
pretty  plain  even  to  the  mind  of  Smike.  He  had  at  first  entertained 
some  vagae  and  childish  idea  of  travelling  into  the  country  for  ten  or 
a  dozen  miles,  and  then  returning  homewards  by  a  wide  circuit, 
which  should  keep  him  clear  of  London — so  great  was  his  apprehension 
of  traversing  the  streets  alone,  lest  he  should  again  encounter  his 
dreaded  enemy—- but,  yielding  to  the  conviction  which  these  thoughts 
instpired,  he  turned  back,  and  taking  the  open  road,  though  not  without 
many  fears  and  misgivii^  made  for  London  again  with  scarcely  less 
speed  of  foot  than  that  with  which  he  had  left  the  temporary  abode  of 
Mr.  Squeers. 

By  the  time  he  re-entered  it  at  the  western  extremity,  the  greater 
part  of  the  shops  were  closed ;  of  the  throngs  of  people  who  had  been 
tempted  abroad  after  the  heat  of  the  day,  but  few  remained  in  the 
streets,  and  they  were  lounging  home.     But  of  these  he  asked  his  way 
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from  time  to  time,  and  by  dint  of  repeated  inquiries  he  at  length 
reached  the  dwelling  of  Newman  Noggs. 

All  that  evening  Newman  had  been  hunting  and  searching  in  by- 
ways and  comers  for  the  yery  person  who  now  knocked  at  his  door, 
while  Nicholas  had  been  purauing  the  «Miie  inquiry  in  other  directions. 
He  was  sitting  with  a  melancholy  air  at  his  poor  supper,  when  Smikc's 
timorous  and  uncertain  knock  reached  his  ears.  Alive  to  every  sound 
in  his  anxious  and  expectant  state,  Newman  burried  down  stairs,  and, 
uttering  a  cry  of  joyful  surprise,  dragged  the  welcome  visitor  into  the 
passi^  and  up  the  stoks,  And  said  iMi  a  word  rnniH  Ikd  had  lum  sale  in 
his  oynx  garret  and  the  door  was  ahut  bebind  tikfim,  when  be  aiixfid  a 
great  mug-Aill  of  etn  And  watec,  and  bcMng  it  to  Saui&es  nfiuth,  as 
one  might  bold  a  bowl  of  medicise  i»  its  Ups  of  a  xdkmctary  cfaiid, 
oommaaded  bim  to  drain  it  to  the  very  last  dnsfu 

Newman  looked  wacomaawnfy  bbnk  wkest  be  Camd  UmA  Smtke  did 
little  3BEI0IIS  than  pnt  fak  lips  i#  tbe  ptecioaa  iwgtiiro ;  he  was  in  ike 
act  of  raiaiBs;  the  bhw  to  Iob  4Hm  iDsatli  walii  a  ideop  aigli  «f  ammr 
passion  for  his  poor  fnesd  a  weakaesa,  wbea  Snike,  begimiDg  to  reiate 
the  adventures  whitk  bad  befiiUen  bim,  aEmted  bim  ludf-iRay,  Mad  he 
stood  listeniDff  wiUi  tbe  wmg  m  bia  baaii. 

It  was  odd  enough  to  see  the  duusge  that  came  «ver  Newman  as 
Smike  prooeeded.  At  first  be  atood  rdbbi«g  bis  lipa  witb  tbe  back  of 
bis  band,  as  a  preparatory  ceneaMoy  towards  eQaapaaing  blfaaelf  for  a 
draught ;  ibea,  at  the  meatioQ  ef  Sfueers,  be  took  tbe  mug  uader  bis 
arm,  and  opening  his  eyes  very  wide,  looked  on  in  tbe  utaaost  astonisfa- 
ment.  When  Smike  came  to  tbe  asaank  upcm  bimadf  in  tbe  liackney- 
coach,  he  hastily  deposited  the  mug  n^on  tbe  taUe,  and  basped  up  and 
down  tlie  room  in  a  state  of  tbe  greatest  excifasflSMnt,  steppiag  biaaaeif 
witii  a  jerk  every  now  and  Ibea  as  if  to  bstea  moae  attentively.  Wbea 
John  Browdie  came  to  be  epoken^i^  be  dro|>ped  by  slfow  aad  gradual 
degrees  into  a  ebair,  and  rubbiag  bts  bands  upoa  bis  kaees — qaicker 
and  quicker  as  Ihe  t^Tf  readML  its  ^oliaax — bunt  at  kst  into  a  bnigb 
composed  of  ime  load  aonoroua  *^Hai  Ha!"  baviog  grv«a  Teat  to 
which,  bis  couateBanoe  immediakly  fell  again  as  be  laquired,  with  tiud 
utmost  anxiety,  wbetber  it  was  paohaUe  tbai  Jeba  Baowdie  and 
Squoers  bad  eome  to  blew*. 

''  Nol  I  tbiak  not,"  replied  SmUke.  ^  I  db^i  Ank  be  cmU  bave 
missed  me  till  I  had  got  quite  away." 

Newman  sGraiohed  bis  bead  witb  a  diow  of  great  dJsafipiMatmflnt, 
aad  OBce  more  lifting  up  tbe  muc,  applied  binMaif  to  tbe  ooateats, 
smiling  mean  while  over  the  rtm  wi£a  grim  and  chasdy  smfle  at  Snike. 

**  YoH  riiall  stay  bero,"  aaid  Newnum ;  ^  ironne  tired-^facged.  Til 
tell  them  you're  eooie  back.  Tbey  bave  beea  baif  aaad  ^i^tit  yon. 
Kr.  Nicbobwi-^'' 

"  God  bless  him  !"  cried  Smike. 

^'  Amen  I"  retumed  Newaaan.  .  ^  Ha  basa'i  bad  a  ninutea  re«t  or 
peace ;  no  more  baa  the  old  lady,  aor  Miss  Nickleby." 

''  No,  no.  Has  the  thought  about  me  ?"  said  iteiike.  '^  Has  she 
though  ?  oh,  has  she— has  ab  ?    Doa't  tell  ma  so,  if  she  has  not.*' 
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*^  She  haSy"  died  Newnaiu  ^  Sbe  is  as  iioUe>4ieaiied  «  sba  is 
beaniifvO." 

«  Yes,  yes !"  cried  Smike.    **  WeU  said !" 

^  So  mUd  and  gentle,"  said  Newman. 

Yea,  yes  !"  cried  Smike,  with  increasing  eagemess. 

And  yet  with  sacfa  a  true  and  ^allaiot  spirit,"  porsued  Newman. 

He  was  going  on  in  liis  cnthusiasaa,  when  chancing  to  look  at  his 
companion,  he  saw  that  he  had  oov«red  his  fiice  with  his  hands,  and 
that  tears  were  stealing  oat  between  his  fingers. 

A  moment  before,  the  boy's  eyes  were  sparkling  with  unwonted 
fire,  and  eyery  feature  had  been  lighted  up  with  an  exciteneoi  which 
made  kin  appear  for  the  moment  quite  m  difiorent  being. 

^  WeU,  wdV'  nnttered  Newman,  as  if  he  were  a  little  pnxzled. 
**  It  has  tonclied  me  more  than  onces  to  think  aoch  a  nature  should 
hxre  been  caqposed  to  sach  trials  ;  this  poor  fdlow-^yes,  yeB,^-^e  fe^ 
that  too-^-4t  softens  him-  makes  liim  tkiak  of  his  former  miseiy. 
Hah  I     Tiiata  it  i  Yes,  thst'a^hnm !" 

It  was  by  no  means  dear  finmi  the  tone  of  ^ese  broken  refleetiona 
that  Newman  Noggs  considered  them  as  explaining,  at  all  satisfactorily, 
the  emotion  which  had  suggested  them.  He  sat  in  a  musing  attitude 
for  some  time,  regarding  Smike  occasionally  with  an  anxious  and 
4oabtfnl  glaaoe,  which  suffieiently  showed  tlutt  he  was  not  rery 
mnotely  connected  with  his  thoughts. 

At  length  he  repeated  his  proposition  that  Smike  should  remain 
nrhere  he  was  for  that  night,  and  that  he  (Noggs)  should  straightway 
repair  to  the  oottage  to  rdteve  the  suspense  of  the  family.  But  as 
Smike  would  not  hear  of  this,  pleading  his  anxiety  to  see  his  friends 
again,  they  eventually  sallied  forth  together ;  and  the  night  being  by 
this  time  to  advanced,  and  Smike  being  besides  so  footsore  that  he 
could  hardly  ciawl  ahmg,  it  was  within  an  hour  of  sunrise  when  they 
reached  their  destination. 

At  the  first  sound  of  their  voices  outside  the  house,  Nicholas,  who 
had  passed  a  deopless  night,  devising  schemes  for  the  recovery  of  his 
looi  charge,  started  from  his  bed  and  joyfully  admitted  them.  There 
was  so  mu<^  noisy  conversation  and  congratulation  and  indignation, 
that  the  remainder  of  the  family  were  soon  awakened^  and  Smike 
i«o^vcd  a  warm  and  cordial  welcome,  not  only  from  Kate,  but  from 
Mrs.  Nickleby  also,  who  assured  him  of  her  future  &vour  and  regard ; 
and  was  so  obliging  as  to  rdate,  for  his  entertainment  and  that  of  the 
aflaembled  cunde,  a  most  remarkable  account  extracted  from  some  work 
the  name  of  which  she  had  never  known,  of  a  miraculous  escape  from 
nome  prison,  but  what  one  she  couldn't  remember,  efiected  by  mi  officer 
^rhose  name  she  had  forgotten,  confined  for  some  crime  which  she  didn't 
clearly  recollect. 

At  first  Nicholas  was  disposed  to  give  his  uncle  credit  for  some 
portion  of  this  bold  attempt  (which  had  so  nearly  proved  successful) 
to  carry  off  Smike,  but  on  more  mature  consideration  he  was  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  full  merit  of  it  rested  with  Mr.  Squeers.  De*- 
tennined  to  ascertain  if  he  could,  tlirough  John  Browdie,  how  the  case 
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really  stood,  he  betook  himself  to  hid  daily  occupation :  meditating  as 
he  went  on  a  rreat  yariety  of  schemes  for  the  punishment  of  the 
Yorkshire  schoolmaster,  all  of  which  had  their  foundation  in  the  strictest 
principles  of  retributive  justice,  and  had  but  the  one  drawback  of  bemg 
wholly  impracticable. 

^'  A  fine  morning,  Mr.  Linkinwater,"  said  Nicholas,  entering  the  office. 

*'  Ah  !  **  replied  Tim,  ^^  talk  of  the  country,  indeed  !  What  do  you 
think  of  this  now  for  a  day — a  London  day — eh*?  " 

''  It's  a  little  clearer  out  of  town,"  said  Nicholas. 

^^  Clearer ! "  echoed  Tim  Linkinwater.  '^  You  should  see  it  from  my 
bed -room  window." 

^'  You  should  see  it  from  mtfM,"  replied  Nicholas,  with  a  smile. 

'^  Pooh  !  pooh !  "  said  Tim  Linkinwater,  ^^  don't  tell  me.  (Country !" 
(Bow  was  quite  a  rustic  place  to  Tim,)  ^'  Nonsense.  What  can  you 
get  in  the  country  but  new-laid  eggs  and  flowers  ?  I  can  buy  new- 
laid  eggs  in  LeadenhaU  market  any  morning  before  breakfast ;  and  as 
to  flowers,  it's  worth  a  nin  up-stairs  to  smell  my  mignionette,  or  to 
see  the  double  •wallflower  in  the  back-attic  window,  at  No.  6,  in  the 
court." 

^^  There  is  a  double-wallflower  at  No.  6,  in  the  court,  is  there  ? " 
said  Nicholas. 

^'  Yes,  is  there,"  replied  Tim,  '^  and  planted  in  a  cracked  jug,  with* 
out  a  spout.  There  were  hyacinths  there  this  last  spring,  blossoming 
in ^but  you'll  laugh  at  that,  of  course." 

"  At  what  ?  " 

*^  At  their  blossoming  in  old  blacking-bottles,"  said  Tim. 

*'*'  Not  I,  indeed,"  returned  Nicholas. 

Tim  looked  wistfully  at  him  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  were  encouraged 
by  the  tone  of  this  reply  to  be  more  communicative  on  the  subject ; 
and  sticking  behind  his  ear  a  pen  that  he  had  been  making,  and  shuttbg 
up  his  knife  with  a  smart  click,  said, 

*^  They  belong  to  a  sickly  bed-ridden  hump-backed  boy,  and  seem 
to  be  the  only  pleasures,  Mr.  Nickleby,  of  his  sad  existence.  How 
many  years  is  it,"  said  Tim,  pondering,  ^^  since  I  first  noticed 
him  quite  a  little  child,  dragging  himself  about  on  a  pair  of  tiny 
crutches  ?  Well !  Well  1  not  many ;  but  though  they  would  appear 
nothing,  if  I  thought  of  other  things,  they  seem  a  long,  long  time, 
when  I  think  of  hira.  It  is  a  sad  thing,"  sadd  Tim,  breaking  off,  '^to 
see  a  little  deformed  child  sitting  apart  from  other  children,  who  are 
active  and  merry,  watching  the  games  he  is  denied  the  power  to  share 
in.     He  made  my  heart  ache  very  often." 

'^  It  is  a  good  heart,"  said  Nicholas,  "  that  disentangles  itself  from 
the  close  avocations  of  every  day,  to  heed  such  things.  You  were 
saying *' 

''  That  the  flowers  belonged  to  this  poor  boy,"  said  Tim,  ''  that's 
all.  When  it  is  fine  weather,  and  he  can  crawl  out  of  bed,  he  draws 
a  chair  close  to  the  window,  and  sits  there  looking  at  them,  and 
arranging  them  all  day  long.  We  used  to  nod  at  first,  and  then  we 
came  to  speak.     Formerly,  when  I  called  to  him  of  a  morning,  sod 
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asked  him  how  he  was,  he  would  smile;  and  say,  ^  better ; '  but  now 
he  shakes  his  head,  and  only  bends  more  closely  over  his  old  plants.  It 
must  be  dull  to  watch  the  dark  house-tops  and  the  flying  clouds  for  so 
many  months ;  but  he  is  very  patient." 

^'  Is  there  nobody  in  the  house  to  cheer  or  help  hbn?  "  asked  Nicholas. 

^^  His  father  lives  there  I  believe,"  replied  Tim,"  and  other  people  too; 
but  no  one  seems  to  care  much  for  the  poor  sickly  cripple.  I  have  asked 
him  very  often  if  I  can  do  nothing  for  him  ;  his  answer  is  always  the 
same, — ^  Nothing.'  His  voice  ha6  grown  weak  of  late,  but  I  can  see 
that  he  makes  the  old  reply.  He  can't  leave  his  bed  new,  so  they  have 
moved  it  close  beside  the  window,  and  there  he  lies  all  day :  now  look- 
ing at  the  sky,  and  now  at  his  flowers,  which  he  still  makes  shift  to 
trim  and  water  with  his  own  thin  hands.  At  night,  when  he  sees  my 
candle,  he  draws  back  his  curtain,  and  leaves  it  so  till  I  am  in  bed.  It 
seems  such  company  to  him  to  know  that  I  am  there,  that  I  often  sit 
at  my  window  for  an  hour  and  more,  that  he  may  see  I  am  still  awake ; 
and  sometimes  I  get  up  in  the  night  to  look  at  the  dull  melancholy 
light  in  his  little  room,  and  wonder  whether  he  is  awake  or  sleeping. 

The  night  will  not  be  long  coming,"  said  Tim,  ^^  when  he  will 
sleep  and  never  wake  again  on  earth.  We  have  never  so  much  as 
shaken  hands  in  all  our  lives ;  and  yet  I  shall  miss  him  like  an  old 
friend.  Are  there  any  country  flowers  that  could  interest  me  like  these, 
do  you  think  ?  Or  do  you  suppose  that  the  withering  of  a  hundred  kinds 
of  the  choicest  flowers  that  blow,  called  by  the  hardest  Latin  names 
that  were  ever  invented,  would  give  me  one  fraction  of  the  pain  that  I 
shall  feel  when  these  old  jugs  and  bottles  are  swept  away  as  lumber  ? 
Country ! "  cried  Tim,  with  a  contemptuous  emphasis ;  "  don't  you 
know  that  I  couldn't  have  such  a  court  under  my  bod-room  window 
anywhere  but  in  London  ?  " 

With  which  inquiry,  Tim  turned  his  back,  and  pretending  to  be 
absorbed  in  his  accounts,  took  an  opportunity  of  hastily  wiping  his  eyes 
when  he  supposed  Nicholas  was  looking  another  way. 

Whether  it  was  that  Tim's  accounts  were  more  than  usually  intri- 
cate that  morning,  or  whether  it  was  that  his  habitual  serenity  had 
been  a  little  disturbed  by  these  recollections,  it  so  happened  that  when 
Nicholas  returned  from  executing  some  commission,  and  inquired  whe- 
ther Mr.  Charles  Cheeryble  was  alone  in  his  room,  Tim  promptly,  and 
without  the  smaUest  hesitation,  replied  in  the  affirmative,  although 
somebody  had  passed  into  the  room  not  ten  minutes  before,  and  Tim 
took  especial  and  particular  pride  in  preventing  any  intrusion  on 
mther  of  the  brothers  when  they  were  engaged  with  any  visitor 
whatever. 

"  I'll  take  this  letter  to  him  at  once,"  said  Nicholas,  "  if  that's  the 
case."  And  with  that  he  walked  to  the  room  and  knocked  at  the  door. 

No  answer. 

Another  knock  and  still  no  answer. 

''  He  can't  be  here,"  thought  Nicholas.     ''  I'll  lay  it  on  his  table." 

So  Nicholas  opened  the  door  and  walked  in ;  and  very  quickly  he 
tuned  to  walk  out  again,  when  he  saw  to  his  great  astonishment  and 
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dfeoonxfiinre  a  young  lady  upon  her  kneea  ak  1/hr.  €lieeiyl»fe*a  feet,  anl 
Mr.  Ofaeeryble  bsseeeliuig  her  i»  vise^  aad  •ntraating  a  ^ivd  person, 
who  had  the  appearaaoe  of  the  youag  lady's  fiemale  afctendaBt^  to  add 
her  persuasioDS  to  his  to  induce  her  to  do  so. 

Nicholas  staininered  out  an  awkward  apology,  and  was  pooeipitately 
retiring',  whes  the  young  lady^  tumkig  her  head  a  Iktle^  piesented  to 
his  Tiew  the  featuies  of  the  lonely  girl  whont  he  had  sectt  a*  the'iegiater- 
effice  OB  his  fini  Tisit  long  before.  Glancing  fipom  her  toithe  attendant^ 
he  recognised  the  same  clumsy  senraAt  who  had  accompanied'  her  tben  ; 
and  bc^een  his  admhration  of  the  young  lady's  heau^,  aad  the^  con- 
fiukn  and  surprise  of  this  uneapeoted  seoognition,  Ike  stood  steck-etil]^ 
IB  such  a  hewildBred  state  ef  surprise  and  embasrasBment  thait  for  the 
nomeni  he  was  quite  bereft  of  the  power  either  to  speak  ornurre. 

^^  My  deajr  n>a'am'«»<iny  dear  young  lady,"  cried  broiber  Charles,  ia 
violent  agitation,  ^  pray  don't— not  another  word,  I  beseech  aakl  entveai 
yon«  I  implore  yoB-^I  beg  of  you«— to  rise^    We-^^-wa — are  nat  alone." 

As  he  spoke  he  raised  the  young  lady,  who  steggered  to>a  ehaar  aad 
swooned  away; 

^  She  has  fiiinted^  sir^"  said  Nicholas^  darthig  eagerly  ftvwar^ 

^^  Poor  dear,  poor  disar  l"  cried  brother  Ghaiws;  ^  Where  is  my 
bvotber  Ned  ?     Ned,  my  dear  brothei^  come  here  pray." 

^  Brother  Charles^  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  hts  broiliez;  hunying 
into  the  room,  ^^  what  is  the— -^ab !  what     ■  ■  " 

^  Hush !  hu^  1— not  a  word  for  your  li£s^  bretiier  Ned^"  returned 
the  other.  ^  Ring  fbr-  the  housekeeper,  my  dear  brother^oall  Tin 
linkinwater.  Here,  Tim.  Linkinwater,  sir — Mr.  Nibkieby,  my  dear 
sir,  leave  the  room,  I  beg  and  beseech  of  you." 

^^  I  think  she  is  better  now,"  said  Nicholas,  who  had  been,  watching 
the  patient  so  eagerly  that  he  had  not  heard  the  request. 

^  Poor  bird !"  cried  brother  Cftaxies,  gently  taking  her  hand  in;  his» 
and  laying  her  head  upou  his  arm.  ^^  Brother  Ned^  my  dear  fellow; 
you  will  be  surprised,  I  know^  to  witness  tliis  in  business  house ;  but— -"^ 
here  he  was  again  reminded  of  the  presence  of  Nicholas,  and  shaking 
him  by  the  hand,  earnestly  requested  him  to  leaye  the  room,  and  to 
send  Tim  Linkinwater  without  an  instant  s  delay. 

Nicholas  immediately  withdrew^  and  on  his  way  to  tiie  oounting'- 
house  met  both  the  old  housekeeper-  and  Tim  Linkinwater,  jostiing 
each  other  in  the  passage,  and  hurrpng  to  the  scene  of  action  with 
extraordinary  speed.  Without  waitang  to  hear  his  message,  Tim.  Link* 
inwater  darted  into  the  room,  and-  presently  afberwards  Nicholas  heard 
tiie  door  shut  and  locked  on  the  inside. 

He  had  abundance  of  time  to  ruminate  on  this  discovery,  for  Tim 
Linkinwater  was  absent  during  the  greater  part  of^an>hour,  during  the 
wbole  of  which  time  Nicholas  tiiought  of  nothing*  but  the  young  lady 
and  her  exceeding  beauty,  and  what  could  possibly  hay&  brought  her 
there,  and  why  they  made  such  a  m3r8tery  of  it.  The  mors  he  thought 
of  all  this,  the  more  it  perplexed:  him,  and  the  more  anxibu»he  became 
to  know  who.  and  what  she  was.  ^I  riiould  have  known  her  among 
ten  tiboQsand^"  thought  Nicholaa     And*  with  that  he  waUeed  up  aaa 
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daim  ibe  nevi,  and  recafliaff  her  fm»  and  figiue  (of  whick  he  had  a 
peenliarly  Tvrid  reaiembrano^,  diacarded  all  othev  aobjecta  of  reflection 
and  dwelt  upon  that  aiene* 

At  lenfeth  Tim  Linlrawrai^  eame  haek«— ]urovo]dii^7  oool^  and  with 
payera  ia  his  hand,  and  apes  in  hie  mouth,  aa  if  nothing  had  happened. 

^  la  aha  qate-Hsonnffed  ?"  said  Nichoiaay  impetnonaiy, 

•^  Who  ?"  Mtnmed  Tim  Linkinwatnr, 

^  Who»r  npeatad  Ificheiaa.    ''  The  yomig  hdy:" 

^  What  do  joa  malie,  Mr,  Nieklehf,"  aanTllm,  taking  hia  pen  out 
«f  hia  mootii^^^  wiiait  do  jr«u  moke  of  four  hnndred  andtwenty-aeven 
timev  iki«a  tkononarf  tvvo-  hundnsd  and  thirty-eight  ?" 

^  Nay,"  Mtnmed  NiehofaH^.  ^^whai  do  yow  make  of  nvf  question 
fiaat?    laakndyn^— " 

**-  Abont  ike  J^aug  kidy^"  Mid  Tim  Linkinafata^  pnttug.  on  hia 
^peetelea^    ^^^  To  ha  swm.     Yeaw    Oh  I  ahe'a  \«rfr  ^mSLT 

^  VeiT- well,  ia  ahe?"  nstnned  Nicholas 

«^  Very  wall,"  replied  Mr.  linkinwnto;  gnvvdy. 

^  Will  Ae  be  able  to-  go  home  toMlay  V  ariced  I<^lu>hMU. 

'«  Shea  gene,"  said  Timw 

«*Goner 

"^Yea*" 

^  I  hope' ahe  has  not  fiw  to  g»?"  aakl'  Nie&olhe^  looking  earaeatly  at 
tlin  other. 

««Ay;'  replied  the  immoveable  Tnn,  «^  I  hope  she  hasnV 

Niefaob»  hazarded^  one  or  two:  fiiathns  remadbi,  but  it  was  evident 
tliat  Tim  linkiawater  had  hia  own  xaaaonB  far  eyadmg  the  subject, 
and  that  he  wa»  determined  to  afibad  ao'  fmthar  infosmation  respeeting 
tlie  lair  mdmownv  who  had  awakened  sO'  muofa  enriosity  in  the  breast 
of  hia  yoilng-  friendi  Nothing  daunted  by  thia  v^pulee,.  Nidiolaa 
setamad  to  the*  ohaiga  next  di^,  embokiei»d  by  tha  oivoamstance  of 
Mr,  Linkinwater  being  in. a  wn^  talkaiifve  and  eoawnmipatiye  mood; 
bnt  directly  he  resnmed  tlie  theme,.  Tim*  mlapsed  iatD>  a  statiB  of  most 
pEOToking  taoitumity,  and  &om  anawenng  in  monosyllables^  came  to 
returning  no  anawers  at  all,  save  aooh  aa  were  to  ba  infemd  from 
several  grave  nods,,  and  shrogs  wiiieh  only  served  to  whet  tiiat  appetite 
ler  intim^gence  in  Nicholas,  whifdi«  had  alkeadi)?  attained  »  most  on* 
naaonable  height. 

Foilad  m  tlwse  attempts,  he  wne  fiun-to  content  himself  with  watch- 
ing for  tie  3fvang'  lady's  next  visit,,  but  hesa  again  he  was  disappointed. 
Day  after  day  passed,  and  she  did.  not  return.  He  Iboked.  eagerly  at 
the  anpeineriptioa  of  all  the  notea  and  lettere,  but  tiune  vraa  not  one 
among  them  which  he-oeald  ianey  to  be  in  her  hand»-writing:.  On  two 
or  thrae  oeeaaiona  h»  was  employed  on  biiaineas- whieh  took  him  to  a 
distanoe,  and  had  formerly  Be^  transacted  by  Tim'  linkinwater. 
Mcholaa  oonld  not  hdp  suspecting  thai  fovsome  reason  or  other  ha 
wios  aent  out  o£  the  wi^  on:  pucpose^  and  that  the  yoni^  lady  was  these 
in  his  abecnoa.  Nothing  tronspued^.  however,  to  confinn  tiiMr  suspicion, 
and  Tim  could  not  be  entrapped  into  any  canfeaaion:  or  admissi<ni 
tending  to  anppnt  it  in!  the- smallest  degnoi 
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.  Mystery  and  disappointment  are  not  absolutely  indispensaVle  to  ilie 
growth  of  love,  but  they  are  very  often  its  powerful  auxiliaries.  ^^  Out 
of  Bight,  out  of  mind,"  is  well  enough  as  a  proverb  applicable  to  cases  of 
firlendship,  though  absence  is  not  always  necessary  to  hollo wness  of  heart 
even  between  friends,  and  truth  and  honesty,  like  precious  stones,  are  per- 
haps most  easily  imitated  at  a  distance,  when  the  counterfeits  often  pass 
for  real.  Love,  however,  is  very  materially  assisted  by  a  warm  and  active 
imagination,  which  has  a  long  memory,  and  will  thrive  for  a  consider- 
able time  on  very  slight  and  sparing  food.  Thus  it  is  that  it  often 
attains  its  most  luxuriant  growth  in  separation  and  under  circumstances 
of  the  utmost  difficulty ;  and  thus  it  was  that  Nicholas,  thinking  of 
nothing  but  the  unknown  young  lady  from  day  to  day  and  from  hour 
to  hour,  began  at  last  to  think  that  he  was  very  desperately  in  love  with 
her,  and  that  never  was  such  an  ill-used  and  persecuted  lover  as  he. 

Still,  though  he  loved  and  languished  after  the  most  orthodox  modds, 
and  was  only  deterred  from  making  a  confidante  of  Kate  by  the  sli^t 
considerations  of  having  never,  in  all  his  life,  spoken  to  the  object  of 
his  passion,  and  having  never  set  eyes  upon  her  except  on  two  occa- 
sions, on  both  of  which  she  had  come  and  gone  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning— or,  as  Nicholas  himself  said,  in  the  numerous  conversations  he 
held  with  himself,  like  a  vision  of  youth  and  beauty  much  too  bright 
to  last — ^his  ardour  and  devotion  remained  without  its  reward.  The 
young  lady  appeared  no  more ;  so  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  love 
wasted  (enough  indeed  to  have  set  up  half-a-dozen  young  gentlemen, 
as  times  go,  with  the  utmost  decency)  and  nobody  was  a  bit  the 
wiser  for  it;  not  even  Nicholas  himself,  who,  on  the  contrary,  be- 
came more  dull,  sentimental,  and  lackadaisical  every  day. 

While  matters  were  in  this  state,  the  &ilure  of  a  correspondent  of 
the  Brothers  Cheeryble,  in  Germany,  imposed  upon  Tun  Linkinwater 
and  Nicholas  the  necessity  of  going  through  some  very  long  and  com- 
plicated accounts  extending  over  a  considerable  space  of  time.  To  get 
through  them  with  the  greater  despatch,  Tim  Linkinwater  proposed 
that  they  should  remain  at  the  counting-house  for  a  week  or  so,  until 
ten  o'clock  at  night ;  to  this,  as  nothing  damped  the  zeal  of  Nicholas 
in  the  service  of  his  kind  patrons — ^not  even  romance,  which  has  seldom 
business  habits — he  cheerfully  assented.  On  the  very  first  night  of 
those  later  hours,  at  nine  exactly,  there  came:  not  the  young  hdy 
herself,  but  her  servant,  who  being  closeted  with  brother  Chanes  for 
some  time,  went  away,  and  returned  next  night  at  the  same  hoar,  and 
on  the  next,  and  on  the  next  again. 

These  repeated  visits  inflamed  the  curiosity  of  Nicholas  to  the  very 
highest  pitch.  Tantalized  and  excited  beyond  all  bearing,  and  unahle 
to  fathom  the  mystery  without  neglecting  his  duty,  he  confided  the 
whole  secret  to  Newman  Noggs,  imploring  him  to  be  on  the  watch 
next  night,  to  follow  the  girl  home,  to  set  on  foot  such  inquines 
relative  to  the  name,  condition,  and  history  of  her  mistress,  as  aQ 
could  without  exciting  suspicion ;  and  to  report  the  result  to  him  wito 
the  least  possible  delay. 

Beyond  all  measure  proud  of  this  commission,  Newman  Noggs  took 
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np  his  poei  in  the  aqnaie  on  the  following  evening,  a  full  hoar  be- 
fore the  needful  time,  and  planting  himself  behind  the  pump  and 
pulling  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  bc^n  his  watch  with  an  elaborate  ap- 
pearance of  mystery  admirably  calculated  to  excite  the  suspicion  of 
all  beholders.  Indeed,  divers  servant-girls  who  came  to  draw  water, 
and  sundry  little  boys  who  stopped  to  drink  at  the  ladle,  were  almost 
scared  out  of  their  senses  by  the  apparition  of  Newman  Noggs  look- 
ing stealthily  round  the  pump,  with  nothing  of  him  visible  but  his 
£ice,  and  that  wearing  the  expression  of  a  meditative  Ogre. 

Punctual  to  her  time,  the  messenger  came  again,  and  after  an  inter- 
view of  rather  longer  duration  than  usual,  departed.  Newman  had 
made  two  appointments  with  Nicholas,  one  for  the  next  evening  con- 
ditional on  his  success,  and  one  the  next  night  following  which  was 
to  be  kept  under  all  circumstances.  The  iurst  night  he  was  not  at 
the  place  of  meeting  (a  certain  tavern  about  half-way  between  the 
City  and  Golden  Square),  but  on  the  second  night  he  was  there  before 
Nicholas,  and  received  him  with  open  arms. 

**  It's  all  right,"  whispered  Newman.  ^^  Sit  down — sit  down,  there's 
a  dear  young- man,  and  let  me  tell  you  all  about  it." 

Nicholas  needed  no  second  invitation,  and  eagerly  inquired  what  was 
the  news. 

^*  There's  a  great  deal  of  news,"  said  Newman,  in  a  flutter  of 
eznltatioa.  ^^  K's  all  right.  Don't  be  anxious.  I  don't  know  where 
to  begin.     Never  mind  that.     Keep  up  your  spirits.    It's  all  right." 

"  WeU  ?"  sud  Nichoks  eagerly.     «  Yes  ?" 

**  Yes,"  replied  Newman.     «  That's  it." 

*^  What's  it  ?"  said  Nicholas.  '*  The  namo— the  name,  my  dear 
feUow." 

^^  The  name's  Bobster,"  replied  Newman. 

^  Bobster  !"  repeated  Nicholas,  indignantly. 

*'*  That's  the  name,"   said  Newman.     *^  I  remembered  it  by  lobster." 

^^ Bobster!"  repeated  Nicholas,  more  emphatically  than  before. 
^  That  must  be  the  servant's  name." 

*'*'  No,  it  an't,"  said  Newman,  shaking  his  head  with  great  positive^ 
nesB.     *^  Miss  Cecilia  Bobster." 

**  Cecilia,  eh  ?"  returned  Nicholas,  muttering  the  two  names  together 
over  and  over  again  in  every  variety  of  tone,  to  try  the  effect.  *'*■  Well, 
Cecilia  is  a  pretty  name." 

^'  Yery.    And  a  pretty  creature  too,"  said  Newman. 

«  Who  ?"  said  Nidbolas. 

^  Miss  Bobster." 

^^  Why,  wher6  have  you  seen  her?"  demanded  Nicholas. 

*^  Never  mind,  my  dear  boy,"  retorted  Noggs,  clappinff  him  on  the 
alioalder.  **  I  have  seen  her.  You  shall  see  her.  I  have  managed 
italL" 

^^  My  dear  Newman,"  cried  Nicholas,  grasping  his  hand,  ^^  are  you 
•erioos?" 

^  I  am,"  replied  Newman.  ^^  I  mean  it  all.  Every  word.  You 
aliall  see  her  to-morrow  night.     She  consents  to  hear  you  speak  for 
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jmiTmU^    I  persiiidfld  hei;     She  m  all  mSitUX^  ganiaemf  vvraetaen, 
amd  beuiif." 

^'  I  know  sbe-  is ;  I  know  ahe  Huui  be;  K&wmoA,'*  mai  NiAehiy 
wringiDg  his  hancL 

*'*'  You  aie  right,"  retarned  Newmaa. 

''  Wbera  does  she  liTe  ?"  cried  Niobolaa.  ^  What  faartv  yw  kvni 
of  her  history?  Has  sha  a  fiivtiier— motliop — any hniker»— bIbIcsb ? 
What  did  she  say?  How  eame  you  to  see  her?  Waa  sharnot  T«rf  mad 
surprised?  Did  you  say  how  paasionatdy  I  haTaloo^Mi  to  speak  ta  her? 
Did  yo«  teU'her  where  I  hadr  seen  her?  Did  yeu  tell  bar  how^  aad  when, 
and  when,,  and  how  long  and  how  often  I  Ihkto  tiraoght  of  that  sweat 
hto6  whieh  oame  npon  me  in  my  Inttevest  dtstDsaa  Iwa  a  glMBpee  of 
aeme  better  worid^ — did  you^  Newmani    dkfc  yos  ?" 

Poor  Neg^i  literally  gasped  for  breatb  as  th»  floods  of  faesfiions 
rushed  upon  him,  and  moved  spaanaodicatty  in  hia  diair  at  every  fasb 
inqniry,  atarii^  at  Nicholaa-  meanwhile  wdtb  a  moat,  ladiorooa  ezpresr 
sion  of  perplexity, 

^  No;'  said  Newman,  » I  didn't  tell  hec  thttt." 

««  Didn't  tell  her  which  ?"  aakad  Niefaobs. 

«"  About  the  glimpse  of  the  better  werid,"  said.  Nawniaa.  "^  I  didn't 
tell  her  who  you  were,  either,  or  where  yoa'd  seen  her.  LssMyv 
loved  her  to  distraetion." 

">  Tha^B  trae,  Newman^"  nepMed  Nichoia^  witb  Urn  chaaactBristis 
vehemence.     *'*'  Heaven  knows  I  do  1 " 

'^  I  said  too,  that  yoa  had  admired  her  foe  a  long  time  in^  sscRt, 
said  Newman. 

**  Yes,  yea.     What  did  she  say  to  that?"  asked  Nicholas 

*'  Blushed,"  said  Newman. 

*^  To  be  sure.     Of  course  she  would,"  said  Niduila%.  appvvnB^y> 

Newman  then  went  on  to  say  that  tiie  young  lady  waa  an  only  chiM, 

tiiat  her  mother  was  dead,  and  that  she  resided  with:  hef  father ;  and 

that  fidie  had  been  induced  to  allow  her  lover  a  secret  interview  at  ^ 

intercession  of  her  servant,  who  had  great  influenee  with  her.    Be 

fnither  related  how  it  had  reqmied  much  moving  and  great  eloqp^ 

to  bring  the  young  lady  to  this  pass ;  how  it  was  expseasly  understoM 

tiiat  she  merely  afforded  NiohohM  an  opportunity  of  decllunfig  ^ 

passion,  and  how  she  by  no  means  pledged  hecsc^  to  be  &vour»oiJ 

impressed  '^ith  his  attentions.  The  mystery  of  hes  visita  to  the  ^^'®*^? 

Cheeryble  remained  wholly  une^lained,  for  Newmam  had  nat  alluded 

to  them,  either  in  his  preliminary  conversationa  witlb  the  aerWAt  or 

his  subsequent  interview  with  the  mistress,  merely  rewawking  ^'^'^j!^ 

had  been  instructed  to  watch  the  girLhome  aiid|4eadhisyeang!^^^ 

cause,  and  not  saying  how  for  be  had  followed  her,  or  ifeom  ^^'^^JP^'^ 

But  Newman  hinted  that  fimm  what  had  fallen?  fima  ttie  ^^^^^^^"^ 

he  had  been  led  to  suspect  that  the  young  lady  led  a  very  miserahw*** 

unhappy  liftt^  under  the  strict  ooBtnil  of  hec  oidy  pai!eBt^whO'^i''f^ 

a  violent  and  brutal  temper — a  circumstance  which  he  thought  vnfff** 

in  some  degree  account,  both  for  her  having  aaugfat  the  proteetioa  i|^ 
of  the  brothers,  and  her  Bufiering  hendf  to  be  pwvailad  njHV 
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to  gnmt  the  promised  mterriew;  The  kat  he  held  to  be  a  irery  logicfll 
dedaction  from  the  premises,  inasmuek  as  it  was  hut  iwrinira]  to  suppose 
that  a  young  lady,  whose  present  condition  was  so  unsnTiable^  would 
be  more  than  commonly  desirous  to  change  it» 

It  appeared  on  further  questioning — im  it  was  only'  by  a  Tery  long 
and  arduous  process  that  all:  this  could  be  got  out  of  Mewmmn  Noggs — 
tbfli  Newman,  in  explanation,  of  hss  shabby  appeaianoe,  had  represented 
himself  as  beings  fsrcertadDwiso  and  indispensable  purposes  connected 
with  tllat  intrigue,  in  diagwe^  and  being  qusstioaed  how  he- had  cove 
toexceed  hb  oommiflsion  so  fav  as  to  pnactm  an  mtenriew^  he  responded, 
tiiat  the  lady  appeasing  wiiliiig  to*  grant  it,,  he  eensidflaFed  himself 
bound,  bo^  ia  doty  am  gaUoatry^  to  aivail  himself  •£  saeh  a  golden 
means  of  enablii^  NkkoM  to  pvoseeute  his<  addreasso^  After  these 
and  all  possible  questions  had  been  asked  and  answersd  twenty  times 
over,  they  pasted^  undestakiiig  to  meet  oa  the  following  night  at  half- 
past  ten,  for  the  purpos*  o£  folfiliiog-  the*  appointment,,  whuh.  was  finr 
eleven  o'clock. 

*^  Things  eomo  about  vosFy-staaiDgeIy,'^1lMNi^t  Nialiolaa^  a»  he  walked 
home.  ^^I  never  contemplated  anytking-  of  tins  kind;;  never  draami 
of  the  possibility  of  it.  To  know  sometbang^  of  iit»  Itb  of  ens  in  whom 
I  felt  sucb  intesest ;  to  see  her  in  the  stseet,  to  pass  the*  hoose  in  vrhicb 
^lived,  to  meet  her  sometiaies  in  herwalksyto  hape  tiiat  aday  might 
come  when  I  might  be  in  a  condition  to  tsU:  hen  of  my  la^m;  this  waa 
the  utmost  extent  of  my^  thoughts*  Now,  howeveo— 47ut  I  should  be  a 
fool,  indeed,  to  repine  at  my  er#Q  good  fortune/' 

Still  Nicholas  was  disaatwfied;  and  there  was  mono  in  the  dissatisfac- 
tion than  mere  revulsion  of  feelings  He  was  anery^  with-  the  young 
hdy  for  being  so<  easily  won,  ^  beeanse,"'  seasoned)  Nicholas,  ^^  it  is  not 
ae  if  she  knew  it  was  I,  but  it  might  h»v8  been  anybody," — ^whioh  waa 
certainly  not  pleasant.  The  next  moment  he  was  angry  vnth  himself 
for  entertaining  such  thoughts^  arguing  that  nothing  but  goodness  could 
dwell  in  such  a  temple,  aad  that  the  behaviour  of  the  brothers  suffici*- 
eatiy  showed  the  estimation  in  which  they  held  her.  ^^The  &ct  is,  she's 
^  mystery  altogether/'  said  NicliolaSb  This  was  not  move  satiirfiEictory 
than  hb  previous  course  of  reflection,  and  only  drove  him  out  upon  a 
new  sea  of  speeulatios  and  eonjeeture,  w^hene  he  tossed  and  tumbled  in 
gKat  disoomfort  of  mind  until  the  clock  stsuck  ten,  and  the  hour  of 
meeting  drew  nigh. 

Nicholas  had  diessed  himself  with  grsat  care,,  and  sven  Newman 
Noggs  had  trimmed  himself  up  a  little :  his  coat  presenting  the  pheno- 
pienon  of  two  consecutive-  buttons^  and  the  supplementary  pins  being 
oiaeited  at  tolerably  regular  intervals.  He  worn  his  liat,  too,  in  the 
newest  taste,  with  a  pocket  handkerchief  in  the  crown,  and  a  twisted 
end  of  it  straggling  out  behind,  after  the  fashion  of  a  pigtail,  though  he 
oouM  scaxoely  lay  claim  to  the  ingenuiiy  of  inveiduig  this  latter  decova- 
^lon,  inasmuch  as  he  was  utterly  unconscious  of  it :  beings  in  a  nervous 
^dexeited  condition  which  rendered  hinwquite  insensible  to  everything 
hot  the  great  object  of  the  expedition. 

'I'hey  traversed  the  streets  in  profound  sikncB;*  and  alfav  walking  at 
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a  round  pace  for  some  distance,  arrived  in  one  of  a  gloomy  appeazanoe 
and  Tery  little  frequented,  near  the  Edgeware-road. 

"  Number  twelve,"  said  Newman. 

^'  Oh  !  "  replied  Nicholas,  looking  about  him. 

^^  €k>od  street  ?  "  said  Newman. 

''  Yes,"  returned  Nichoks,  ''  rather  dull." 

Newman  made  no  answer  to  this  remark,  but  halting  abruptly, 
planted  Nicholas  with  his  back  to  some  area  railings,  and  gave  him  to 
understand  that  he  was  to  wait  there,  without  moving  hand  or  foot, 
until  it  was  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  the  coast  was  clear.  This 
done,  Noggs  limped  away  with  great  alacrity,  looking  over  his  shoulder 
every  instant,  to  make  quite  certain  that  Nicholas  was  obeying  his 
directions ;  and  ascending  the  steps  of  a  house  some  half-dozen  doors  off, 
was  lost  to  view. 

•    After  a  short  delay,  he  re-appeared,  and  limping  back  again,  halted 
midway,  and  beckoned  Nicholas  to  follow  him. 

^^  Well ! "  said  Nicholas,  advancing  towards  him  on  tiptoe. 

*^  All  right,"  replied  Newman,  in  liigh  glee.  ^*  All  ready ;  nobody 
at  home.     Couldn't  be  better.     Ha  1  ha ! " 

With  this  fortifying  assurance,  he  stole  past  a  street-door,  on  which 
Nicholas  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  brass  plate,  with  *^  Bobster,"  in  very 
large  letters ;  and  stopping  at  the  area-gate,  which  was  open,  signed 
to  his  young  firiend  to  descend. 

'^  What  the  devil  I "  cried  Nicholas,  drawing  back.  ^^  Are  we  to 
sneak  into  the  kitchen  as  if  we  came  after  the  forks  ?  " 

''  Hush !  "  replied  Newman.  ''  Old  Bobster— ferocious  Turk.  He'd 
kill  'em  all — ^boz  the  young  lady's  ears— -he  does — often." 

*•*'  What ! "  cried  Nicholas,  in  high  wrath,  ^'  do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  any  man  would  dare  to  box  the  ears  of  such  a-^*  " 

He  had  no  time  to  sing  the  praises  of  his  mistress  just  then,  for  New- 
man gave  him  a  gentle  push  which  had  nearly  precipitated  him  to  the 
bottom  of  the  area  steps.  Thinking  it  best  to  take  the  hint  in  good  part, 
Nicholas  descended  without  further  remonstrance ;  but  with  a  counte- 
nance bespeaking  anything  rather  than  the  hope  and  rapture  of  a  pas- 
sionate lover.  Newman  followed — he  would  have  followed  head  first, 
but  for  the  timely  assistance  of  Nicholas — and  taking  his  hand,  led  him 
through  a  stone  passage,  profoundly  dark,  into  a  back  kitchen  or  oeUar 
of  the  blackest  and  most  pitchy  obscurity,  where  they  stopped. 

^  Well !  "  said  Nicholas,  in  a  discontented  whisper,  ^^  this  is  not  all, 
I  suppose,  is  it  ?  " 

"No,  no," rejoined  Noggs ;  "they'll  be  here  directly.  It's  all  right" 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Nicholas.  "  I  shouldn't  have  thought 
it,  I  confess." 

They  exchanged  no  further  words,  and  there  Nicholas  stood,  listen- 
ing to  the  loud  breathing  of  Newman  Noggs,  and  imagining  that  his 
nose  seemed  to  glow  like  a  red-hot  coal,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  dark- 
ness which  enshrouded  them.  Suddenly  the  sound  of  cautious  foot- 
steps attracted  his  ear,  and  directly  afterwards  a  female  voice  inquired 
if  the  gentleman  were  there. 
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^ Yea" replied Nicholan,  turning  towards  the  comer  from  which  the 
voice  proceeded.  "  Who  is  that  ?  " 

"  Only  me,  sir,"  replied  the  Toice.     "  Now  if  you  please,  ma'am." 

A  gleam  of  light  shone  into  the  place,  and  presently  the  servant-girl 
appeared,  bearing  a  light,  and  followed  by  her  young  mistress,  who 
seemed  to  be  overwhelmed  by  modesty  and  confusion. 

At  sight  of  the  young  lady,  Nicholas  started  and  changed  colour ; 
his  heart  beat  violently,  and  he  stood  rooted  to  the  spot.  At  that  in- 
stant, and  almost  simultaneously  with  her  arrival  and  that  of  the 
candlo,  there  was  heard  a  loud  and  furious  knocking  at  the  street-door, 
which  caused  Newman  Noggs  to  jump  up  with  great  agility  from  a 
beer-barrel,  on  which  he  had  been  seated  astride,  and  to  exclaim 
abruptly,  and  with  a  face  of  ashy  paleness,  ^^  Bobster,  by  the  Lord ! " 

The  young  lady  shrieked,  the  attendant  wrung  her  hands,  Nicholas 
gazed  from  one  to  the  other  in  apparent  stupefaction,  and  Newman 
hurried  to  and  fro,  thrusting  his  hands  into  all  his  pockets  successively, 
and  drawing  out  the  linings  of  every  one  in  the  excess  of  his  irresolu- 
tion. It  was  but  a  moment,  but  the  confusion  crowded  into  that  one 
moment  no  imagination  can  exaggerate. 

**  Leave  the  house,  for  Heaven's  sake !  We  have  done  wrong — ^we 
deserve  it  all,"  cried  the  young  lady.  "  Leave  the  house,  or  I  am  ruined 
and  undone  for  ever." 

"  Will  you  hear  me  say  but  one  word?"  cried  Nicholas.  "  Only  one. 
I  will  not  detain  you.  Will  you  hear  me  say  one  word  in  explanation 
of  this  mischance  ?" 

But  Nicholas  might  as  well  have  spoken  to  the  wind,  for  the 
young  lady  with  distracted  looks  hurried  up  the  stairs.  He  would  have 
followed  her,  but  Newman  twisting  his  hand  in  his  coat  collar,  dragged 
bim  towards  the  passage  by  which  they  had  entered. 

'*  Let  me  go,  Newman,  in  the  Devil's  name,"  cried  Nicholas.  "  I 
must  speak  to  her — I  will ;  I  will  not  leave  this  house  without." 

*'  Reputation— <;haracter — violence — consider,"  said  Newman,  clinging 
round  him  with  both  arms,  and  hurrying  him  away.  ^^Let  them  open  the 
door.  We'll  go  as  we  came  directly  it's  shut.    Come.  This  way.    Here." 

Overpowered  by  the  remonstrances  of  Newman  and  the  tears  and 
prayers  of  the  girl,  and  the  tremendous  knocking  above,  which  had 
never  ceased,  Nicholas  allowed  himself  to  be  hurried  off ;  and  precisely 
as  Mr.  Bobster  made  his  entrance  by  the  street-door,  he  and  Noggs 
made  their  exit  by  the  area-gate. 

They  hurried  away  through  several  streets  without  stopping  or 
speaking.  At  last  they  halted  and  confronted  each  other  with  blank 
and  rueful  faces. 

^*  Never  mind,"  said  Newman,  gasping  for  breath.  *'  Don't  be  cast 
down*  It's  all  right.  More  fortunate  next  time.  It  couldn't  be  helped. 
I  did  my  part." 

^^Excellently,"  replied  Nicholas,  taking  his  hand.  <*  Excellently, 
and  like  the  true  and  zealous  friend  you  are.  Only — ^mind,  I  am  not 
disappointed,  Newman,  and  feel  just  as  much  indebted  to  you — only  it 
fC€u the vcrang  lady" 
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^£3ir  cried  Newnwi  Nf^m.     '' Taken  m  liytkeBmaat?** 

^^  Newman,  Newman,"    saia  Nich(4n,  layMg  his  kaad  upon 
eboulder ;  *'*•  k  was  the  wrong  eervaafe  too." 

Newman's  mder-jaw  ^xnftped,  and  he  faced  «t  Nicholas  wkh  his 
soiinid  «ye  fixed  iaot  and  motaovlese  in  his  head. 

*'*'  Don  t  take  it  to  heart,*'  said  Niohoks  ;  <^  it's  of  «o  oooseqaeaoe ; 
jcm  see  I  don't  caie  abont  it ;  yea  followed  the  wvoog  person,  thaA's  dl." 

That  itmg  all.  Whether  Newman  No^  had  lookod  romd  the 
pmnp  in  a  dantang  direction  so  let^,  thait  his  sight  became  impaiicd,  or 
whe&SE,  finding  tfasi  tiiere  was  time  to  sqpaie,  hie  had  recniited  binuttlf 
with  «  few  dvops  of  something  stronger  than  the  pump  conki  jieki— 
hf  whatsoever  means  it  had  come  to  pass,  this  was  his  aiatake. 
And  Nicholas  went  home  to  brood  npon  it,  and  to  OMditate  upon  (he 
oharmsof  the  unknown  Tcnrngladj^amw  as  fhr  beyond  his  reach  as  ever. 


CHAPTfiB  XLL 

CONTAINING  SOME  ROMANTIC   PAOSAOCS  BBXW£BN  HR8.  NICKLB8Y  IKD 
THE  GENTLEMAN    IN    THE  SMALL-CLOTHES  NfiXT  2>OOR. 

Ever  since  her  last  momentous  conversation  wil^  her  son,  Mrs. 
Nickleby  had  by  little  and  little  begun  to  display  unnsnal  care  in  the 
adornment  of  her  person,  gradually  superadding  to  those  staid  and 
matronly  habiliments,  which  had  up  to  thai  time  Ibnned  her  ordintrj 
attire,  a  variety  of  embellishments  and  decorations,  slight  perhaps  in 
themselves,  but,  taken  together,  and  considered  with  refereuce  to  the 
subject  of  her  disclosure,  of  no  mean  importance.  Even  her  black  dress 
assumed  something  of  a  deadly-lively  air  firom  the  jaunty  style  in  which 
it  was  worn ;  and,  eked  out  as  its  lin|?ering  attractions  were,  by  a  prudent 
disposal  here  and  there  of  certain  juvenile  ornaments  of  tittle  or  no 
value,  which  had  for  that  reason  alone  escaped  the  general  wreck  and 
been  permitted  to  slumber  peacefully  in  odd  comers  of  old  drawers  and 
boxes  where  daylight  seldom  shone,  her  mourning  garments  assumed 
quite  a  new  character,  and  from  being  the  outwara  tokens  of  respect 
and  sorrow  for  the  dead,  were  converted  into  signals  of  Tcty  daaghterons 
and  Icilling  designs  upon  the  living. 

Mrs.  Nickleby  might  have  been  stimulated  to  this  proceefing  by  t 
lofty  sense  of  duty,  and  impulses. of  unquestionable  excellence.  She 
might  by  this  time  have  become  impressed  with  the  sinfulness  of  long 
indulgence  in  unavailing  woe,  or  the  necessity  of  setting  a  proper 
example  of  neatness  and  decorum  to  her  blooming  daughter.  Considerar 
tions  of  duty  and  responsibility  apart,  the  change  mi^t  have  taken  its 
rise  in  feelings  of  the  purest  and  most  disinterested  charity.  1%^ 
gentleman  next  door  had  been  vilified  by  Nicholas;  rudely  stigmatised 
as  a  dotard  and  an  idiot ;  and  for  these  attacks  upon  his  understanding, 
Mrs.  Nickleby  was  in  some  sort  accountable.  She  might  have  felt  that 
it  was  the  act  of  a  good  Christian  to  show,  by  all  moans  in  her  power, 


tibai  tbe  abased  gentlesaui  was  neither  the  one  mm  the  other.  And 
what  lietter  meaas  could  ehe  adopt  toi^rards  so  viiiaons  and  laudalde  «n 
end,  than  proving  to  all  men,  in  her  own  person,  that  his  paasioB  was 
the  nsfort  xaUonai  and  feasonableia  the  world,  and  just  ike  Tery  result  of 
sll  aihers  which  diaereet  and  thinking  perscMis  might  have  foreseen,  -fnaa 
her  incawtioaslj'  dispiaying  her  BMtnred  charms,  wi^ont  reserve,  nnder 
the  wery  eye,  as  it  were,  of  an  ardent  and  too-^saaoepttble  man  ? 

^Ah!"  said  Jfrs.  Niokieby,  gravelf  shakmg  her  head;  ^  if 
Nicholas  knew  what  his  poor  dear  papa  snffez^d  before  we  wen 
eiigaged,  vihai  I  used  to  haie  him,  he  would  have  a  little  more  feeling. 
SkaJl  I  ever  Idrget  the  monring  I  looked  sconifulljr  at  him  when  he 
offered  to  carry  my  parasol  ?  Or  that  night  when  i  frowned  at  him  ? 
It  was  a  mercy  he  didn't  emigrate.     It  very  nearly  drove  him  to  it." 

Whether  the  deceased  miglit  not'  have  been  better  off  if  he  had  emi- 
grated in  his  bachelor  days,  was  a  4pieBtian  which  his  relict  did  not 
step  to  considec,  for  Kate  entened  the  room  with  her  work-box  in  this 
stage  of  her  reflections ;  and  a  much  slighter  interruption,  or  no  Jatter- 
rsptioB  at  all,  would  have  di  wrted  Mxa.  Nickleby's  thoughts  into  a  new 
channel  at  any  time. 

^^  Kate,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby ;  ^  I  don't  know  how  it  is, 
hnt  a  fine  warm  saanaer  day  like  this,  with  the  birds  singing  in  every 
diifiction,  always  puts  me  in  mind  of  roast  pig,  vrith  sage  and  onion 
sauce  and  made  ccavy.* 

That's  a  canons  aasoctation  of  ideas,  is  it  not,  mama  ?  " 
Upon  my  word,  my  dear,  I  don't  know,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickkby. 
^  Boast  p^^-4et  me  see.  On  the  day  five  weeks  after  yon  were  christ- 
ened,  we  had  a  roast  no  that  couldn't  have  been  a  pig,  either,  because 
I  reeoUect  then  were  a  padr  of  them  to  carve,  and  your  poor  papa  and  I 
could  never  have  thought  of  sitting  down  to  two  pigs — they  must  have 
been  partridges.  Boaist  pig  i  I  hardly  think  we  ever  could  have  had 
one,  'now  I  come  to  remember,  for  your  papa  could  never  bear  the  sight 
of  them  in  the  shops,  and  nsed  to  say  that  they  always  put  him  in  mind 
of  very  little  babies,  only  the  pigs  had  much  fairer  ooroplezions ;  and  he 
had  a  horror  of  littte  biEibies,  too,  because  he  couldn't  very  well  afford 
any  increase  to  his  fiunily,  and  had  a  natural  dislike  to  the  subject.  It's 
very  odd  now,  what  can  put  that  in  my  head.  I  recollect  dining  once 
at  Mrs.  Bevan's,  in  that  broad  street,  round  the  comer  by  the  coach> 
maker's,  where  the  tipsy  man  fell  through  the  ceUar-flap  of  an  empty 
house  nearly  a  we^  befinre  quarter-day,  and  wasn't  foimd  till  the  new 
tenant  went  in — and  we  had  roast  pig  there.  It  must  be  that,  I  think, 
that  reminds  me  of  it,  especially  as  there  was  a  little  bird  in  the  room 
that  would  keep  on  singing  all  the  time  of  dinner — at  least,  not  a  little 
bird,  for  it  was  a  parrot,  and  he  didn't  sing  exactly,  for  he  talked  and 
swore  dreadfully;  but  I  think  it  must  be  that.  Indeed  I  am  sure  it 
must.     Shouldn't  yon  say  so,  my  dear  ?  " 

"'  I  shonld  say  there  was  not  a  doubt  about  it,  mama,"  returned  Kate» 
with  a  cheerful  smile. 

^  No ;  huido  you  think  so,  Kate,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  with  as  much 
gravity  as  if  it  were  a  question  of  the  most  iimminent  and  thrilling  interest. 
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**  If  yon  don't,  say  so  at  once,  yon  know ;  because  it*8  just  as  wdl  to  be 
correct,  particularly  on  a  point  of  this  kind,  which  is  very  curious  and 
worth  settling  while  one  thinks  about  it." 

Kate  laughingly  replied  that  she  was  quite  convinced ;  and  as  her 
mama  still  appeared  undetermined  whether  it  was  not  absolutely  essential 
that  the  subject  should  be  renewed,  proposed  that  they  should  take  their 
work  into  the  summer-house  and  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  afternoon. 
Mrs.  Nickleby  readily  assented,  and  to  the  summer-house  they  repsured 
without  further  discussion. 

^^  Well,  I  will  say,"  observed  Mrs.  Nickleby,  as  she  took  her  seat, 
^'  that  there  never  was  such  a  good  creature  as  Smike.  Upon  my  word, 
the  pains  he  has  taken  in  putting  this  little  arbour  to  rights  and  trainin] 

the  sweetest  flowers  about  it,  are  beyond  aujrthing  I  could  have 

wish  he  wouldn't  put  all  the  gravel  on  your  side,  Kate,  my  dear,  though, 
and  leave  nothing  but  mould  for  me." 

*^  Dear  mama,"  returned  Kate,  hastily,  ^^  take  this  seat — do— to 
oblige  me,  mama." 

^^No.  indeed,  my  dear.  I  shall  keep  my  own  side,"  said  Mrs, 
Nickleby.     "Well!  I  declare!" 

Kate  looked  up  inquiringly. 

^^  If  he  hasn't  been,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "  and  ffot,  from  somewhere 
or  other,  a  couple  of  roots  of  those  flowers  that  I  said  I  was  so  fond 
of  the  other  night,  and  asked  you  if  you  were  not — ^no,  that  you 
said  you  were  so  fond  of,  the  other  night,  and  asked  me  if  I  wasn't — it's 
the  same  thing — now,  upon  my  word,  I  take  that  as  very  kind  and 
attentive  indeed !  I  don't  see,"  added  Mrs.  Nickleby,  looking  narrowly 
about  her,  ^^  any  of  them  on  my  side,  but  I  suppose  they  grow  best 
near  the  gravel.  You  may  depend  upon  it  they  do,  Kate,  and  that's 
the  reason  they  are  all  near  you,  and  he  has  put  the  gravel  there 
because  it's  the  sunny  side.  Upon  my  word,  that's  very  clever  now. 
I  shouldn't  have  had  half  as  much  thought  myself !" 

"  Mama,"  said  Kate  hurriedly,  bending  over  her  work  so  that  her 
face  was  almost  hidden,  "  before  you  were  married ** 

"  Dear  me,  Kate,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "  what  in  the  name 
of  goodness  graciousness  makes  you  fly  off  to  the  time  before  I  was 
married,  when  I'm  talking  to  you  about  his  thoughtfulness  and  atten- 
tion to  me  ?    You  don't  seem  to  take  the  smallest  interest  in  the  garden." 

"  Oh !  mama,"  said  Kate,  raising  her  face  again,  *'  you  know  I  do." 

"  Well  then,  my  dear,  why  don't  you  praise  the  neatness  and  pretti- 
ness  with  which  it's  kept,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby.  "  How  very  odd  you 
are,  Kate !" 

"  I  do  praise  it,  mama,"  answered  Kate,  gently.    "Poor  fellow!" 

"  I  scarcely  ever  hear  you,  my  dear,"  retorted  Mrs.  Nickleby ;  "  that's 
all  I've  got  to  say."  By  this  time  the  good  lady  had  been  a  long  while 
upon  one  topic,  so  she  fell  at  once  into  her  daughter's  little  trap  for 
changing  it---if  trap  it  wero— and  inquired  what  she  had  been  going 
to  say. 

"  About  what,  mama?"  said  Kate,  who  had  apparently  quite  for- 
gotten her  diversion. 
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**  Lor,  Kate,  my  dear,"  returned  her  mother,"  why,  yon  re  asleep  or 
Btnpid.     About  the  time  before  I  was  married." 

*^  Oh  yes !"  said  Kate,  ^^  I  remember.  I  was  going  to  ask,  mama^ 
before  you  were  married,  had  you  many  tmitors  ?" 

^^  Suitors,  my  dear !"  cried  Mrs.  Nickleby,  with  a  smile  of  wonderful 
eomplacency.    ^'  First  and  last,  Kate,  I  must  have  had  a  dozen  at  least." 

**'  Mama !"  returned  Kate,  in  a  tone  of  remonstrance. 

""  I  had  indeed,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby ;  ^^  not  including  your 
poor  papa,  or  a  young  gentleman  who  used  to'  go  at  that  time  to  the 
same  dancing-school,  and  who  ttould  send  gold  watches  and  bracelets  to 
our  house  in  gilt-edged  paper,  (which  were  always  returned),  and  who 
afterwards  unfortunately  went  out  to  Botany  Bay  in  a  cadet  ship-»a 
convict  ship  I  mean — and  escaped  into  a  bush  and  killed  sheep,  (I  don't 
know  how  they  sot  there)  and  was  going  to  be  hung,  only  he  acci- 
dentally choked  himself,  and  the  government  pardoned  him.  Then 
there  was  young  Lukin,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  beginning  with  her  left 
thumb  and  checking  off  the  names  on  her  fingers — "  Mogley — Tipslark 
— Cabbery — Smifis^ " 

Having  now  reached  her  little  finger,  Mrs.  Nickleby  was  carrying 
the  account  over  to  the  other  hand,  when  a  loud  ^^Heml"  which 
appeared  to  come  from  the  very  foundation  of  the  garden  wall,  gave 
both  herself  and  her  daughter  a  violent  start. 

^  Mama !  what  was  that  V  said  Kate,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice. 

'^  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,"  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby,  considerably 
sAutled,  "  unless  it  was  the  gentleman  belonging  to  the  next  house,  I 
don't  know  what  it  could  possibly—" 

"•  A — ^hem  !"  cried  the  same  voice ;  and  that  not  in  the  tone  of  an 
ordinary  clearing  of  the  throat,  but  in  a  kind  of  bellow,  which  woke  up 
all  the  echoes  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  proloilged  to  an  extent 
which  must  have  made  the  unseen  bellower  quite  black  in  the  face. 

^  I  understand  it  now,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  laying  her 
hand  on  Kate's ;  ^' don't  be  alarmed,  my  love,  it's  not  directed  to  you,  and 
is  not  intended  to  frighten  anybody.  Let  us  give  everybody  their 
due  Kate ;  I  am  bound  to  say  that." 

So  saying,  Mrs.  Nickleby  nodded  her  head,  and  patted  the  back  of 
her  daughter's  hand  a  great  many  times,  and  looked  as  if  she  could  teU 
something  vastly  important  if  she  chose,  but  had  self-denial,  thank  God  I 
and  wouldn't  do  it. 

*^  What  do  you  mean,  mama  ?"  demanded  Kate,  in  evident  surprise. 

*^  Don't  be  flurried,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby,  looking  towards 
the  garden-wall,  ^'  for  you  see  I'm  not,  and  if  it  would  be  excusable  in 
anybody  to  be  flurried,  it  certainly  would — ^under  all  the  circumstanoefr— 
be  excusable  in  me,  but  I  am  not,  Kate — ^not  at  aU." 

^^*It  seems  desiffned  to  attract  our  attention,  mama,"  said  Kate. 

^  It  M  designea  to  attract  our  attention,  my  dear — at  least,"  rejoined 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  drawing  herself  up,  and  patting  her  daughter's  hand 
more  blandly  than  before,  ^'  to  attract  the  attention  of  one  of  us.  Hem ! 
you  needn't  be  at  all  uneasy,  my  dear." 

Kate  looked  very  much  perplexed,  and  was  apparently  about  to  ask  for 
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fiirtliflr  explanfttioii,  when  a  cihoiiting  and  scuffliiiff  noifle,  as  of  an  dderij 
gentleman  whooping,  and  kicking  up  his  1^  on  loose  gmyel  with  groat 
violence,  was  heard  to  prooeed  from  the  same  direction  as  the  former 
sounds ;  and,  before  they  had  subsided,  a  large  cucumber  was  seen  to 
shoot  up  in  the  air  with  the  Telocity  of  a  sky-rocket,  whence  it 
descended,  tumbling  oyer  and  oyer,  until  it  fell  at  Mrs.  Nickleby's  feet. 

This  remarkable  appearance  was  succeeded  by  another  of  a  pre- 
cisely similar  description ;  then  a  fine  yegetable  marrow,  of  unusually 
large  dimensions,  was  seen  to  whirl  aloft,  and  come  toppling  down ; 
then  seyeral  cucumbers  shot  up  together;  and,  finally,  the  air  was 
darkened  by  a  shower  of  onions,  turnip-radishes,  and  oUier  small  yege- 
tables,  which  fell  rolling  and  scattering  and  bumping  about  in  all 
directions. 

As  Kate  rose  from  her  seat  in  some  alarm,  and  caught  ber  mothers 
hand  to  run  with  her  into  the  house,  she  felt  herself  ratlier  retarded  than 
asasted  in  her  intention;  and,  following  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Nickl^y  s 
eyes,  was  quite  terrified  by  the  apparition  of  an  old  black  velvet  cap, 
which,  by  slow  degrees,  as  if  its  wearer  were  ascending  a  ladder  or  pair 
of  steps,  rose  above  the  wall  dividing  their  garden  from  that  of  the  next 
eottage,  (which,  like  their  own,  was  a  d^aehed  building,)  and  was 
gradually  followed  by  a  very  large  liead,  and  an  old  faoe,  in  which  woe 
a  pair  of  most  extraordinary  grey  eyes,  very  wild,  very  wide  open,  and 
rolling  in  their  sockets  with  a  dull,  languishing,  and  leering  look,  most 
ugly  to  behold. 

^^  Mama !"  cried  Kate,  really  terrified  for  the  moment,  *^  why  do  yoo 
stop,  why  do  you  lose  an  instant  ? — Mama,  pray  come  in  V 

^'  Kate,  my  dear,"  returned  her  mother,  stiU  holding  back,  ^  how 
can  you  be  so  foolish  ?  I'm  ashamed  of  you.  How  ao  you  suppose 
you  are  ever  to  get  through  life,  if  you're  such  a  coward  as  this  !  What 
do  you  want,  sir  ?"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  addressing  the  intruder  with  a 
sort  of  simperi]]^  displeasure.    "  How  dare  you  look  into  this  garden  V* 

^^  Queen  of  my  soul,"  replied  the  stranger,  folding  his  hands  togeth^y 
"  this  goblet  sip." 

"  Nonsense,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. "  Kate,  my  love,  pray  be  quiet." 

^^  Won't  you  sip  the  goblet  ?"  urged  the  stranger,  with  his  hesid 
imploringly  on  one  side,  and  his  right  hand  on  his  breast.  ^^  Oh,  do  sip 
the  goblet !" 

*'*'  I  shall  not  consent  to  do  any  thing  of  the  kind,  sir,"  said  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  with  a  haughty  air.     "  Pray,  begone." 

^^  Why  is  it,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  coming  up  a  eiep  higher,  and 
leaning  hia  elbows  on  the  wall,  with  as  much  complacency  as  if  he  were 
looking  out  of  window,  ^^  why  is  it  tliat  beauty  is  always  obdnrate, 
even  when  admiration  is  as  honourable  and  respectful  as  mine  ?"*  Here 
he  smiled,  kissed  his  hand,  and  made  several  low  bows.  ^'  Is  it  owin^ 
to  the  be^  who,  when  the  honey  season  is  over,  and  they  are  supposed 
to  have  been  killed  with  brimstone,  in  reality  fly  to  Ba^ary  and^laU 
the  captive  Moors  to  sleep  with  their  drowsy  songs?  Or  is  it,"  o^ 
added,  dropping  his  voice  almost  to  a  whisper,  ^^  in  consequence  of  taf 
statue  at  Charing  Cross  having  been  lately  seen  on  theStod^  ExAMBg^ 
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at  midnight,  walking  arm-in-arm  with  the  Pump  from  Aldgate,  in  a 
riding-habit  V 
"  Mama,"  murmured  Kate,  "  do  you  bear  him  V 

^^  Hush,  my  dear !"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby,  in  the  same  tone  of  voice, 
"  he  is  very  polite,  and  I  think  that  was  a  quotation  from  the  poets. 
Pray,  don't  worry  me  so — ^you  U  pinch  my  arm  black  and  blue.  Go 
away,  sir." 

'^  Quite  away  ?"  said  the  gentleman,  with  a  langnishing look,  *^  Oh! 
quite  away?" 

**  Yes,"  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby,  **  certainly.  Yoa  have  no  business 
here.     This  is  private  property,  sir ;  you  on^tio  know  that." 

^^  I  do  know,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  laying  his  finger  on  his  nose 
with  an  air  of  familiarity  most  reprehensible,  *'*•  that  this  is  a  eacrad 
and  enchanted  spot,  where  the  most  divine  charms"*-— here  he  kissed  his 
hand  and  bowed  again — ^^waft  mellifluonsness  over  the  neighbours' 
gardens,  and  force  the  fruit  and  vegetables  into  premature  existence. 
That  fact  I  am  acquainted  with.  But  will  yon  permit  me,  fairest 
creature,  to  ask  you  one  question,  in  the  absence  of  the  planet  Venus, 
who  has  gone  on  business  to  the  Horse  Guards,  and  would  otherwise — - 
jealous  of  your  superior  charms— interpose  between  us  ?  " 

"  Kate,"  observed  Mrs.  Nickleby,  turning  to  her  daughter,  "  it's  verjr 
awkward,  positively.  I  really  dont  know  what  to  say  to  this  gentle- 
man.   One  ought  to  be  civil,  you  know." 

"■  Dear  mama,"  rejoined  Kate,  ^^  don't  say  a  word  to  him,  but  let  ns 
nm  away  as  fast  as  we  can,  and  shut  ourselves  up  till  Nicholas  comes 
home." 

Mrs.  Nickleby  looked  very  grand,  not  to  say  contemptuous,  at  thia 
humSiating  proposal ;  and  turning  to  the  old  gentleman,  who  had 
watched  them  during  these  whispers  with  abscnrbiiig  eagerness,  said — 

^  If  yon  will  conduct  yourself,  sir,  like  the  gentleman  which  I  should 
imi^^ine  you  to  be  firom  your  language  and-^and«r-appearance,  (quite 
the  counterpart  of  your  grand-papa,  Kate,  my  dear,  in  his  best  days,) 
iad  will  put  your  question  to  me  in  plain  words,  I  will  answer  it." 

If  Mrs.  Nickleby's  excellent  papa  had  borne,  in  his  best  days,  a 
lesemblance  to  the  neighbour  now  looking  over  tha  wall,  he  must  have 
been,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  queer^looking  old  gentleman  in  his  prime. 
Perhaps  Kate  thought  so,  for  she  ventured  to  glance  at  his  living  por^ 
trait  with  some  attention,  as  be  took  off  his  black  velvet  cap,  and, 
exhibitiflg  a  perfectly  bald  head  made  a  long  aeries  of  bows,  each 
accompanied  with  a  fresh  kiss  of  the  band.  Afteit  exhausting  himself, 
to  all  appearance,  with  this  fatiguing  performance,  he  covered  his  head 
once  more,  pulled  the  cap  very  carefully  over  the  tips  of  his  ears,  and 
icsuming  his  former  attitude,  said, 

"The  question  is " 

Here  he  broke  off  to  look  round  in  every  direction,. and  satisfy  him- 
Belf  beyond  all  doubt  that  there  were  no  listeners  near.  Assured  that 
there  were  not,  he  tapped  his  nose  several  timesy  accompanying  the 
action  with  a  cunning  look,  as  though  congratulating  himself  on  his 
caution ;  and  stretching  out  his  neck,  said  in  a  loud  wfaiqMn', 
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"  Are  you  a  princesB  V 

*'  You  arc  mocking  me,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby,  making  a  feint 
of  retreating  towards  the  house. 

'^  No,  but  are  you  ?"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

^'  You  know  I  am  not,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

^^  Then  are  you  any  relation  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ?* 
inquired  the  old  gentleman  with  great  anxiety,  ^^or  to  the  Pope  of  Rome? 
or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Forgive  me,  if  I  am  wrong, 
but  I  was  told  you  were  niece  to  the  Commissioners  of  Paving,  and 
daughter-in-law  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of  Common  Council, 
which  would  account  for  your  relationship  to  all  three." 

^^  Whoever  has  spread  such  reports,  sir,"  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
with  some  warmth,  *^  has  taken  great  liberties  with  my  name,  and  one 
which  I  am  sure  my  son  Nicholas,  if  he  was  aware  of  it,  would  not 
allow  for  an  instant.  The  idea !"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  drawing  herself 
up,  ^^  niece  to  the  Commissioners  of  Paving !" 

^^  Pray,  mama,  come  away  !"  whispered  Kate. 

^^  ^  Pray,  mama !'  Nonsense,  Kate,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  angrilj, 
^  but  that's  just  the  way.  If  they  had  said  I  was  niece  to  a  piping 
bullfinch,  what  would  you  care !  But  I  have  no  sympathy" — whim- 
pered Mrs.  Nickleby,  '^  I  don't  expect  it,  that's  one  thing." 

^  Tfears !"  cried  the  old  gentleman,  with  such  an  energetic  jump, 
that  he  fell  down  two  or  three  steps,  and  grated  his  chin  against  the 
wall.  ^'  Catch  the  crystal  globules — catch  'em — bottle  'em  up — cork 
'em  tight — ^put  sealing-wax  on  the  top— seal  'em  with  a  cupid — ^label 
'em  ^  Best  quality' — and  stow  'em  away  in  the  fourteen  binn,  with  a  bar 
of  iron  on  the  top  to  keep  the  thunder  off !" 

Issuing  these  commands,  as  if  there  were  a  dossen  attendants  all 
actively  engaged  in  their  execution,  he  turned  his  velvet  cap  inside  out, 
put  it  on  witfi  great  dignity  so  as  to  obscure  his  right  eye  and  three- 
fourths  of  his  nose,  and  sticking  his  arms  a-kimbo,  looked  very  fiercely 
at  a  sparrow  hard  by,  till  the  bird  flew  away,  when  he  put  his  cap  in 
his  pocket  with  an  aur  of  great  satisfaction,  and  addressed  himself  with 
a  respectful  demeanour  to  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

'^  Beautiful  madam,"  such  were  his  words — *^  if  I  have  made  an/ 
mistake  with  regard  to  your  family  or  connexions,  I  humbly  beseech 
you  to  pardon  me.  If  I  supposed  you  to  be  related  to  Foreign  Powers 
or  Native  Boards,  it  is  because  you  have  a  manner,  a  carriage,  a  dignit/t 
whifh  you  wiU  excuse  my  saying  that  none  but  yoursdf  (with  the 
single  exception  perhaps  of  the  tn^c  muse,  when  playing  extempora- 
neously on  the  barrel  organ  before  the  East  India  Company)  can 
parallel.  I  am  not  a  youth,  ma'am,  as  you  see ;  and  although  beings 
like  you  can  never  grow  old,  I  venture  to  presume  that  we  are  fitted 
for  each  other." 

^'  Really,  Kate,  my  love ! "  said  Mrs.  Nickleby  fSaintly,  and  looking 
another  way. 

^^  I  have  estates,  ma'am,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  flourishing  his  ri^h^ 
hand  negligently,  as  if  he  made  very  light  of  such  matters,  and  speaking 
very  fast;  "jewels,  light-houses,  fish-ponds,  a  whalery  of  my  own  in  the 
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Norih  Sea,  and  several  oyster-beds  of  great  profit  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
If  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  step  down  to  the  Royal  Exchange  and 
to  take  the  cocked  hat  off  the  stoutest  beadle's  head,  you  will  find  my 
card  in  the  lining  of  the  crown,  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  blue  paper. 
My  walking-stick  is  also  to  be  seen  on  application  to  the  chaplain  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  is  strictly  forbidden  to  take  any  money 
for  showing  it.  I  have  enemies  about  me,  ma'am,"  he  looked  towards 
his  house  and  spoke  yery  low,  '^  who  attsick  me  on  all  occasions,  and 
wish  to  secure  my  property.  If  you  bless  me  with  your  hand  and 
heart,  you  can  apply  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  call  out  the  military  if 
necessary — sending  my  toothpick  to  the  commander-in-chief  will  be 
sofficient — and  so  clear  the  house  of  them  before  the  ceremony  is  per- 
formed. After  that,  love  bliss  and  rapture ;  rapture  love  and  bliss. 
Be  mine,  be  mine!" 

Repeating  these  last  words  with  great  rapture  and  enthusiasm,  the 
old  gentleman  put  on  his  black  yelvet  cap  again,  and  looking  up  into  the 
sky  in  a  hasty  manner,  said  something  that  was  not  quite  intelligible 
oonceminff  a  balloon  he  expected,  and  which  was  rather  after  its  time. 

^^  Be  mme,  be  mine  I "  repeated  the  old  gentleman. 

**  Kate,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "  I  have  hardly  the  power  to 
speak ;  but  it  is  necessary  for  the  happiness  of  all  parties  that  this 
matter  should  be  set  at  rest  for  ever." 

*'  Surely  there  is  no  necessity  for  you  to  say  one  word,  mama  V 
seasoned  Kate. 

**  You  will  allow  me,  my  dear,  if  you  please,  to  judge  for  myself," 
said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

**  Be  mine,  be  mine !"  cried  the  old  gentleman. 

"  It  can  scarcely  be  expected,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  fixing  her 
eyes  modestly  on  the  ground,  ^^  that  I  should  tell  a  stranger  whether  I 
feel  flattered  and  obliged  by  such  proposals,  or  not.  They  certainly  are 
made  under  very  singular  circumstances ;  still  at  the  same  time,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  and  to  a  certain  extent  of  course, "  (Mrs.  Nickleby's  customary 
qualification,)  ''  they  must  be  gratifying  and  agreeable  to  one's  feelings." 

**  Be  mine,  be  mine,"  cried  the  old  gentleman.  ^^  Gog  and  Magog, 
Gog  and  Magog.     Be  mine,  be  mine  !  " 

"  It  will  l>e  sufficient  for  me  to  say,  sir,"  resumed  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
with  perfect  seriousness — ^'  and  I  am  sure  you'll  see  the  propriety  of 
taking  an  answer  and  going  away — ^that  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
remain  a  widow,  and  to  devote  myself  to  my  children.  You  may  not 
suppose  I  am  the  mother  of  two  children — indeed  many  people  kave 
doubted  it,  and  said  that  nothing  on  earth  could  ever  make  'em  believe 
it  possible — ^but  it  is  the  case,  and  they  are  both  grown  up.  We  shall 
be  very  glad  to  have  you  for  a  neighbour — very  glad ;  delighted,  I'm 
sure — but  in  any  other  cliaracter  it's  quite  impossible,  quite.  As  to  my 
being  young  enough  to  marry  again,  that  perhaps  may  be  so,  or  it  may 
not  be ;  but  I  couldn't  think  of  it  for  an  instant,  not  on  any  account 
whatever.  I  said  I  never  would,  and  I  never  will.  It's  a  very  paiaful 
thing  to  have  to  reject  proposals,  and  I  would  much  rather  that  none 
were  made ;  at  the  same  time  this  is  the  answer  that  I  determined  loug 
ago  to  make,  and  this  is  the  answer  I  shall  always  give." 
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These  observatioiM  were  partly  addresBed  to  the  old  gentleman,  pnily 
to  Kate,  and  partly  ddiTeKd  m  soliloquy.  Towards  their  conchuion, 
the  suitor  evinoed  a  very  irrererent  degree  of  inattentioD,  and  Mrs. 
Nicklehy  had  scarcely  finished  speaking,  when,  to  the  great  terror 
both  of  that  lady  and  her  daughter,  he  suddenly  flung  ofFhis  coat,  and 
springing  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  threw  himself  into  an  attitude  which 
displayed  his  small-clothes  and  gr^  worsteds  to  the  fullest  ad'vantage, 
and  concluded  by  standing  on  one  leg,  and  repeating  his  fiiYoonte  bellow 
with  increased  Tehemence. 

While  he  was  still  dwelling  on  the  last  note,  and  embellishing  it  with 
a  prolonged  flourish,  a  dirty  band  was  observed  to  glide  stealthily  and 
swiftly  along  the  top  of  the  wall,  as  if  inpunuit  of  a  fly,  and  then  to 
clasp  with  the  utmost  dexterity  one  of  the  old  genUeman's  ancles.  This 
done,  the  companion  hand  appeared,  and  clospea  the  other  aocle. 

Thus  encumbered  the  old  gentleman  lifted  his  legs  awkwardly  once 
or  twice,  as  if  they  were  very  clumsy  and  imperfect  pieces  of  macht- 
nery,  and  then  looking  down  on  his  own  side  of  the  wall,  burst  into  a 
loud  laugh. 

*•'  It's  you,  is  it  ?  "  said  the  old  gentleman. 

**  Yes,  it's  me,"  replied  a  gnifiF  voice. 

^'  How's  the  £mperor  of  Tartary  ?  "  said  the  old  gentleman. 

'^  Oh  !  he's  much  the  same  as  usual,"  was  the  reply.  ^*  No  better 
and  no  worse." 

^^  The  young  Prince  of  China,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  vnth  much 
interest.  ^^  Is  he  reconciled  to  his  father-in-law,  the  great  potato 
salesman?"  • 

*'  No,"  answered  the  gruff  voice ;  ^  and  he  says  he  nerer  will  be, 
that's  more." 

'*  If  that's  the  case,"  observed  the  old  gentleman,  ^^  perhaps  I'd  better 
come  down." 

"  Well,"  said  the  man  on  the  other  side,  ^^  I  think  yon  had, 
perhaps." 

One  of  the  bands  being  then  cautiously  unclasped,  the  old  genUenian 
dropped  into  a  sitting  posture,  and  was  looking  round  to  smile  and  how 
to  Mrs.  Nickleby,  when  he  disappeared  with  some  precipitation,  as  if 
his  legs  had  been  pulled  from  below. 

Yerymuch  relieved  by  his  disappearance,  Kate  was  turning  tospesk 
to  her  mama,  when  the  dirty  hands  again  became  visible,  and  were 
immediately  followed  by  the  figure  of  a  coarse  squat  man,  who  ascended 
by  the  steps  which  had  been  recently  occupied  by  their  singolsr 
neighbour. 

^^  Beg  your  pardon,  ladies,"  said  this  new  comer,  grinning  and  toudi- 
ing  his  hat     ^^  Has  he  been  making  love  to  either  oi  you  ?  " 

•'  Yes,"  said  Kate. 

**  Ah  ! "  rejoined  the  man,  taking  his  handkerchief  out  of  his  hat  sod 
wiping  his  face,  ^^  he  always  vnll,  you  know.  Nothing  will  pravent 
his  making  love." 

^^  I  need  not  ask  you  if  he  is  out  of  his  mind,  poor  creatore,"  said 
Kate. 
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**^Why  no,"  replied  the  man,  looking  into  bis  hat,  throwing  his 
bandkerchief  in  at  one  dab,  and  putting  it  on  again.  ^^  That's  pretty 
plain,  that  is." 

^'  Has  be  been  long  so  ?  "  asked  Kate. 

*'  A  long  while," 

^^  And  is  there  no  hope  for  him  ?  "  said  Kate,  compassionate!  j. 

'^  Not  a  bit,  and  don't  deserve  to  be,"  replied  the  keeper.  "  He's  a 
deal  pleasanter  without  his  senses  than  with  'em.  He  was  the  cruelest^ 
-wickedest,  out-and-outerest  old  flint  that  ever  drawed  breath." 

''  Indeed  i "  said  Kate. 

^*  B7  George !"  replied  the  keeper,  shaking  his  head  so  emphaticallj 
ihat  he  was  obliged  to  frown  to  keep  his  hat  on,  ^'  I  never  come 
across  such  a  vagabond,  and  my  mate  says  the  same.  Broke  his  poor 
"wife's  heart,  turned  his  daughters  out  of  doors,  drove  his  sons  into  the 
streets — it  was  a  blessing  he  went  mad  at  last,  through  evil  tempers, 
and  covetousness,  and  sdiflshness,  and  guzzling,  and  drinking,  or  he'd 
have  drove  many  others  so.  Hope  for  Aim,  an  old  rip  !  There  isn't 
too  much  hope  going,  but  I'll  bet  a  crown  that  what  there  is,  is  saved 
for  more  deserving  chaps  than  him,  anyhow." 

With  which  confession  of  his  faith,  the  keeper  shook  his  head  again, 
as  much  as  to  say  that  nothing  short  of  this  would  do,  if  things  were 
to  go  on  at  all;  and  touching  his  hat  sulkily — ^not  that  he  was  in  an  ill 
humour,  but  that  his  subject  ruffled  him — descended  the  ladder,  and 
took  it  away. 

During  this  conversation,  Mrs.  Nickleby  had  regarded  the  man  with 
B  severe  and  stedfast  look.  She  now  heaved  a  profound  sigh,  and 
pursing  up  her  lips,  shook  her  head  in  a  slow  and  doubtful  manner. 

^  Poor  creature ! "  said  Kate. 

*'  Ah !  poor  indeed !"  rejoined  Mrs.  Nickleby.  ^' Its  shamefol  thai 
such  things  should  be  allowed. — Shameful ! " 

^^  How  can  they  be  helped,  mama  ?"  said  Kate,  mournfully.  '^  The 
infirmities  of  nature—" 

^^  Nature!"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby.  ^'What!  Do  you  suppose  this 
poor  gentleman  is  out  of  his  mind  ?" 

*^  Can  anybody  who  sees  him  entertain  any  other  opinion,  mama  ?  " 

*^  Why  then,  I  just  tell  you  this,  Kate,"  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
^'  that  he  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  I  am  surprised  you  can  be  so 
imposed  upon.  It's  some  plot  of  these  people  to  possess  themselves 
of  his  property—didn't  he  say  so  himself?  He  may  be  a  little 
odd  and  flighty,  perhaps,  many  of  us  are  that ;  but  downright  mad ! 
and  express  himself  as  he  does,  respectfully,  and  in  quite  poetical  lan- 
guage, and  making  offers  with  so  much  thought,  and  care,  and  prudence 
— not  as  if  he  ran  into  the  streets,  and  went  doWn  upon,  his  knees  to 
the  first  chit  of  a  girl  he  met,  as  a  madmui  would !  No,  no,  Kate, 
there's  a  ereat  deal  too  much  method  in  Aw  madness ;  depend  upon 
thai,  my  oear." 
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CHAPTER  XLIL 

ILLUSTRATITE  OF    THE    CONVIYIAL  SENTIMENT,   THAT   THE    BEST  OF 

FRIENDS   MUST   SOMETIMES  PART. 

The  pavement  of  Snow  Hill  had  been  baking  and  frying  all  day  in 
the  heat,  and  the  twain  Saracens'  heads  guarding  the  entrance  to  the 
hostelry  of  whose  name  and  sign  they  are  the  duplicate  presentinents, 
looked — or  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  jaded  and  foot-sore  passers  by,  to 
look — more  vicious  than  usuaJ,  after  blistering  and  scorching  in  the  sun, 
when,  in  one  of  the  inn's  smallest  sitting-rooms,  through  whose  open 
window  there  rose,  in  a  palpable  steam,  wholesome  exhalations  from 
reeking  coach-horses,  the  usual  furniture  of  a  tea-table  was  displayed 
in  neat  and  inviting  order,  flanked  by  large  joints  of  roast  and  boiled,  a 
tongue,  a  pigeon-pie,  a  cold  fowl,  a  tankard  of  ale,  and  other  little 
matters  of  the  like  kind,  which,  in  degenerate  towns  and  cities  are 
generally  understood  to  belong  more  particularly  to  solid  lunches,  stage- 
coach dinners,  or  unusually  substantial  breakfasts. 

Mr.  John  Browdie,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  hovered  restlessly 
about  these  delicacies,  stopping  occasionally  to  whisk  the  flies  out  of  the 
sugar-basin  with  his  wife's  pocket-handkerchief,  or  to  dip  a  tea-spoon 
in  the  milkpot  and  carry  it  to  his  mouth,  or  to  cut  off  a  little  knob  of 
crust,  and  a  little  corner  of  meat,  and  swallow  them  at  two  gulps  like  a 
couple  of  pills.  After  every  one  of  these  flirtations  with  the  eatables, 
he  pulled  out  his  watch,  and  declared  with  an*  earnestness  quite  pathetis 
that  he  couldn't  undertaJce  to  hold  out  two  minutes  longer. 

^*'  'Tilly !"  said  John  to  his  lady,  who  was  reclining  half  awake  and 
half  asleep  upon  a  sofa. 

"  Well,  John !" 

^^  Weel,  John  !"  retorted  her  husband,  impatiently.  *-^  Dost  thou  fed 
hoongry,  lass?" 

'^  Not  very,"  said  Mrs.  Browdie. 

**  Not  vary  !"  repeated  John,  raising  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling.     **  Hear 
her  say  not  vary,  and  us  dining  at  three,  and  loonching  offpasthry  thot 
aggravates  a  mon  'stead  of  pacifying  him  !     Not  vary  l" 
'    *^  Here's  a  gcu'lman  for  you,  sir,"  said  the  waiter,  looking  in. 

^^  A  wa'at,  for  me  ?"  cried  John,  as  though  he  thought  it  must  be  a 
letter,  or  a  parcel. 

"  A  gen'lman,  sir." 

*'^  BtaTB  and  garthers,  chap  !"  said  John,  ^'  wa'at  dost  thou  coom  and 
say  thot  for.     In  wi'  'un." 

"  Are  you  at  home,  sir  ?" 

"  At  whoam  !"  cried  Jtphn,  "  I  wish  I  wur ;  I'd  ha  tea'd  two  hour 
ago.  Why,  I  told  t'oother  chap  to  look  sharp  ootside  door,  and  tell  'un 
d'rectly  he  coom,  thot  we  war  faint  wi'  hoonger.  In  wi'  'un.  Aha ! 
Thee  bond,  Misther  Nicklcby.  This  is  nigh  to  be  the  proodest  day  o' 
my  life,  sir.     Hoo  be  all  wi'  ye  ?     Ding !    But,  I'm  glod  o'  this !" 

Quite  forgetting  even  his  hunger  in  the  heartiness  of  his  salutation, 
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John  Browdie  shook  Nicholas  by  the  hand  again  and  again,  alapping 
kis  palm  with  great  yiolenoe  between  each  shake,  to  add  wannth  to  the 
reception. 

^^  Ah !  there  she  be,"  said  John,  observing  the  look  which  Nicholas 
directed  towards  his  wife.  ^^  There  she  be—we  shan't  quarrel  about 
her  noo — Eh  ?  Ecod,  when  I  think  o'  thot — ^but  thou  want'st  soom'at  to 
eat.     Fall  to,  mun,  fall  to,  and  for  wa'at  we're  aboot  to  receive " 

No  doubt  the  grace  was  properly  finished,  but  nothing  more  was 
heard,  for  John  had  already  begun  to  play  such  a  knife  and  fork,  that 
his  speech  was,  for  the  time,  gone. 

^^  I  shaU  take  the  usual  licence,  Mr.  Browdie,"  said  Nicholas,  as  he 
placed  a  chair  for  the  bride. 

*'*'  Tak'  whatever  thou  like'st,"  said  John,  ^^  and  when  a's  gane,  ca'  for 
more." 

Without  stopping  to  explain,  Nicholas  kissed  the  blushing  Mrs. 
Browdie,  and  hand^  her  to  her  seat. 

*'*'  I  say,"  said  John,  rather  astounded  for  the  moment,  *^mak'  theeself 
quite  at  whoam,  will  'eel" 
-   ^^  You  may  depend  upon  that,"  replied  Nicholas ;  *^  on  one  condition." 

^'  And  wa'at  may  thot  be?"  asked  John. 
.  *^  That  you  make  me  a  godfather  the  very  first  time  you  have  occasion 
for  one." 

Eh !  d'ye  hear  thot !"  cried  John,  laying  down  his  knife  and  fork. 

A  godfeyther !  Ila !  ha !  ha !  Tilly — hear  till  'un — a  godfeyther ! 
Divn't  say  a  word  more,  ye'U  never  beat  thot.  Occasion  for  'un — a 
godfeyther!     Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

Never  was  man  so  tickled  vnth  a  respectable  old  joke,  as  John 
Browdie  was  with  this.  He  chuckled,  roared,  half  suifocated  himself 
by  laughing  large  pieces  of  beef  into  his  windpipe,  roared  again,  per- 
sisted m  eating  at  the  same  time,  got  red  in  the  face  and  black  in  the 
forehead,  cou^ed,  cried,  got  better,  went  off  again  laughing  inwardly, 
got  worse,  choked,  had  his  back  thumped,  stamped  about,  frightened 
his  wife,  and  at  last  recovered  in  a  state  of  the  last  exhaustion  and  with 
the  water  streaming  from  his  eyes,  but  still  faintly  ejaculating  ^^  A 
godfeyther — ^a  godfeyther,  Tilly ! "  in  a  tone  bespeaking  ah  exquisite 
relish  of  the  sally,  which  no  sufiering  could  diminish. 

^^  You  remember  the  night  of  our  first  tea-drinking?"  said  Nicholas.  * 

"  Shall  I  e'er  forget  it,  mun  ?"  replied  John  Browdie. 

*'  He  was  a  desperate  fellow  that  night  though,  was  he  not,  Mrs. 
Browdie?"  said  Nicholas.     ''  Quite  a  monster?" 

*^  If  you  had  only  heard  him  as  we  were  going  home,  Mr..  Nickleby, 
you'd  have  said  so  indeed,"  returned  the  bride.  ^^  I  never  was  so 
frightened  in  all  nay  lifo." 

^^  Coom,  coom,"  said  John,  with  a  broad  grin ;  *^  thou  knoVst  betther 
than  thot,  Tilly." 

^^  So  I  was,"  replied  Mrs.  Browdie.  ^^  I  almost  made  up  my  mind 
never  to  speak  to  you  again." 

*'*'  A'most  1"  said  John,  with  a  broader  grin  than  the  last.  ^^  A'most 
made  up  her  mind !    And  she  wur  coaxin',  and  coaxin',  and  wheedlin', 
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«nd  wheedling  a'  the  blessed  wa'.  *  Wa'at  diiFst  thoalet  yon  chap  mak' 
«op  tiv'ee  for  ?'  sajrs  I.  ^I  deedn%  JohD,'  says  she,  a  squeedgin  my  arm. 
*  You  deedn  t  V  says  I.     *•  Noa^'  says  she,  a  squeedgin  of  me  agean." 

**•  Lor,  John !"  interposed  his  pretty  wife,  colouring  very  mach* 
^^  How  can  yon  talk  such  nonsense  ?  As  if  I  should  have  dreamt  of 
«ttch  a  thing!" 

^^  I  dinnot  know  whether  thou'd  cYer  dreamt  of  it,  though  I  think 
that's  Imke  eneaf,  mind,"  retorted  John ;  *^  but  thou  didst  it.  '  Ye  re  a 
freckle,  changeable  weathercock,  lass,'  says  I.  *  Not  feeckle,  John,' 
says  she.  '  Yes,'  says  I,  *  feeckle,  dom'd  feeckle*  Dinnot  teQ  me  tboa 
b^m't,  efther  yon  chap  at  schoolmeasther's,'  says  I.  '  Him !'  says  she, 
quite  screeching.  ^  Ah !  him !'  says  I.  ^  Why,  John,'  says  she  and 
she  coom  a  dc»l  closer  and  squeedged  a  deal  harder  than  she'd  deane 
afore—'  dost  thou  think  it's  nat'ral  noo,  that  having  such  a  proper  mim 
as  thou  to  keep  company  wi',  I'd  ever  tak'  oop  wi'  such  a  leetle  scanty 
whipper-snapper  as  yon  ?'  she  says.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  She  said  whipper- 
snapper  !  '  Ecod !'  I  saya,  ^  efther  thot,  neame  the  day,  and  let's haye  it 
ower!'     Ha!  ha!  ha  I" 

Nicholas  laaghed  yery  heartily  at  this  story,  both  on  account  of  its 
telling  against  himself,  and  his  being  desirous  to  spare  the  blushes  of 
Mrs.  Browdie,  whose  protestations  were  drowned  in  peals  of  laughter 
from  her  husband.  His  good-nature  soon  put  her  at  her  ease;  and 
although  she  still  denied  the  charge,  she  laughed  so  heartily  at  it,  that 
Nicholas  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  assured  that  in  all  essential 
respects  it  was  strictly  true. 

'^  This  is  the  second  time,"  said  Nicholas,  ^  that  we  have  ever  taken 
a  meal  together,  and  only  the  third  I  haye  ever  seen  you  ;  and  yet  it 
reaUy  seems  to  me  as  if  I  were  among  old  friends." 

^^  Weel !"  observed  the  Yorkshiraman, ''  so  I  say." 

^^  And  I  am  sure  I  do,"  added  his  young  wife. 

**  I  have  the  best  reason  to  be  impressed  with  the  feeling,  mind,"  said 
Nicholas ;  ''  for  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  kindness  of  heart,  my  good 
friend,  when  I  had  no  right  or  reason  to  expect  it,  I  know  not  what 
might  have  become  of  me  or  what  plight  I  should  have  been  in  bj 
this  time." 

^'  Talk  aboot  soom'ai  else,"  replied  John,  gruffly,  '^and  dinnot  bother." 

^  It  must  be  a  new  song  to  the  same  tune  then,"  said  Nicholas, 
smiling.  '^  I  told  you  in  my  letter  that  I  deeply  felt  and  admired  your 
sympathy  with  that  poor  lad,  whom  you  released  at  the  risk  of  involriof 
yourself  in  trouble  and  difficulty ;  but  I  can  never  tell  you  how  grat^ 
he  and  I,  and  others  whom  you  don't  know,  are  to  you  fi»  taking  pity 
on  him." 

^^  Ecod  1 "  rejoined  John  Browdie,  drawing  up  his  chair  ;  **  and  I 
4»ti  n6ver  tell  you  hoo  gratful  soom  folks  that  we  do  know  would  bs 
loikewise,  if  they  know'd  I  had  takken  pity  on  him." 

^^  Ah ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Browdie,  **  what  a  state  I  was  in,  that 
night ! " 

^*  Were  they  at  all  disposed  to  give  you  credit  for  *^^«siing  in  the 
«seape  ?"  inquired  Nidhalas  of  John  Biowdie. 
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'*  Not  a  bit,''  repKed  the  Yoricshireman,  extending  bis  montb  from 
ear  to  ear.  *^  Tbere  I  lay,  anoog  in  scboolmeastber'u  bed  long  either  it 
was  dark,  and  nobody  coom  ni?b  the  pleace.  *  Weel !'  thinks  I,  ^heTs 
ffot  a  pretty  good  start,  and  if  ne  bean  t  whoam  by  noo,  he  never  will 
oe ;  so  yon  may  eoom  as  qniek  as  yon  loike,  and  foind  ns  reddy '-^that 
ia,  you  know,  schoobneasther  might  coom." 

*^  I  understand,"  said  Nicholas. 

^*  Presently,"  resumed  John,  ^^  he  did  coom.  I  heerd  door  shut  doon- 
fltairs,  and  him  a  warking  oop  in  the  daark.  *  Slow  and  steddy,'  I 
flays  to  myself,  ^  tak'  your  time,  sir — ^no  hurry.'  He  cooms  to  the  door, 
turns  the  key — ^tnms  the  key  when  there  wam't  nothing  to  hoold  the 
lock — and  ca's  oot '  Hallo  there ! ' — ^  Yes,'  thinks  I,  ^  you  may  do  thot 
«gean,  and  not  wakken  anybody,  sir.'  *  Hallo,  there,'  he  says,  and  then 
he  stops.  ^Thou  d  bctthernot  aggravate  me,'  says  schoolmeasther,  efthei 
a  Kttle  time.  ^  FU  brak'  every  boan  in  your  boddy,  Smike,'  he  says, 
efther  another  little  time.  Then  all  of  a  soodden,  he  sings  oot  for  a 
loight,  and  when  it  cooms-— ecod,  such  a  hoorly-boorly  !  ^  Wa'ats  the 
matter  ? '  says  I.  ^  He's  gane,'  says  he, — stark  mad  wi'  vengeance. 
*  Have  yon  heerd  noneht  ?  *  Ees,'  says  I,  ^  I  heerd  street  door  shut, 
no  time  at  a'  ago.  I  heerd  a  person  run  doon  there'  (pointing  t'other 
wa' — eh  ?)  *  Help  ! '  he  cries.  *  I'll  help  you,'  says  I ;  and  off  we 
0et — ^the  wrong  wa' !    Ho  !  ho !  ho  ! " 

**•  Did  you  go  far  ?  "  asked  Nicholas. 

*^  Far  !  "  replied  John ;  ^^  I  run  him  clean  off  his  legs  in  qnarther  of 
an  boor.  To  see  old  schoolmeasther  wi'out  his  hot,  skimming  along  oop 
to  his  knees  in  mud  and  wather,  tumbling  over  fences,  and  rowling  into 
Pitches,  and  bawling  oot  like  mad,  wi'  his  one  eye  looking  sharp  out 
for  the  lad,  and  his  coat-tails  flyine  out  behind,  and  him  spattered  wT 
mud  an  ower,  face  and  all ;— I  thot  I  should  ha'  dropped  doon,  and 
kiUed  myself  wi'  laughing." 

John  laughed  so  heartily  at  the  mere  recollection,  that  he  commu- 
nicated the  contagion  to  both  his  hearers,  and  all  three  burst  into  peals 
of  laughter,  which  were  renewed  again  and  again,  until  they  could  laugh 
no  longer. 

^  He's  a  bad  'un,"  said  John,  wiping  his  eyes ;  ^^  a  vary  bad  'un,  is 
schoolmeasther." 

^  I  can't  bear  the  sight  of  him,  John,"  said  his  wife. 

*^  Coom,"  retorted  John,  '^  thot's  tidy  in  you,  thot  is.  If  it  wa'nt 
along  o'  you,  we  shouldn't  know  nought  aboot  'un.  Thou«  kno  Vd  'un 
first,  TiUy,  didn't  thou?" 

^  I  couldn't  help  knowing  Fanny  Squeers,  John,"  returned  his  wife ; 
^  she  was  an  old  playmate  of  mine,  you  know." 

''  WeeV  replied  John,  "  dean't  I  say  so,  lass  ?  It's  best  to  be 
neighbourly,  and  keep  up  old  acquaintance  loike ;  and  what  I  say  is, 
dean't  quarrel  if  'ee  can  help  it.     Dinnot  think  so,  Mr.  Niokleby  ?  " 

*^  Coiainly,"  retomed  Nicholas ;  ^  and  you  acted  upon  that  prin- 
ciple when  I  met  you  on  horseback  on  the  road,  after  our  memorable 
evening." 

''  Son-ly,"  SMd  John.    <*  Wa'at  I  say,  I  stick  by." 
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^'  And  that's  a  fine  thing  to  do,  and  raanlf  too,"  said  Nicholas, 
*^  tiiough  it's  not  exactly  what  we  nnderstand  hj  ^  coming  Yorkahiie 
OTer  ns '  in  London.  Miss  Squeers  is  stopping  with  you,  you  said  in 
your  note." 

^^  Yes,"  replied  John,  ''  Till/s  bridesmaid ;  and  a  queer  bridesmaid 
she  be,  too.     She  wean't  be  a  bride  in  a  hurry,  I  reckon." 

*^  For  shame,  John,"  said  Mrs.  Browdie;.with  an  acute  perception  of 
the  joke  though,  being  a  bride  herself. 

^^  The  groom  will  1^  a  blessed  mun,"  said  John,  his  eyes  twinkling  at 
the  idea.     **  He'll  be  in  luck,  he  will." 

^^  You  see,  Mr.  Nicklebly,"  said  his  wifi?,  ^'  that  it  was  in  consequence 
of  her  being  here,  that  John  wrote  to  you  and  fixed  to-night,  because 
we  thought  that  it  wouldn't  be  pleasant  for  you  to  meet,  after  what  fans 
passed — '' 

*^  Unquestionably.  Yon  were  quite  right  in  that,"  ssdd  Nicholas, 
interrupting. 

''  Especially,"  observed  Mrs.  Browdie,  looking  yeiy  sly,  *^  after  what 
we  know  about  past  and  gone  love  matters." 

^^  We  know,  indeed !  said  Nicholas,  shaking  his  head.  ^*  Yon 
behaved  rather  wickedly  there,  I  suspect." 

*'^  O'  course  she  did,"  said  John  Browdie,  passing  his  huge  fore-finger 
through  one  of  his  wife's  pretty  ringlets,  and  looking  very  proud  of  her. 

*^  She  wur  always  as  skittish  and  full  o'  tricks  as  a " 

^^  Well,  as  a  what  ?  "  said  his  wife. 

^^  As  a  woman,"  returned  John.  ^^  Ding !  But  I  dinnot  know 
ought  else  that  cooms  near  it." 

^^  You  were  speaking  about  Miss  Squeers,"  said  Nicholas,  with  the 
view  of  stopping  some  slight  connubialities  which  had  begun  to  pass 
between  Mr.  aira  Mrs.  Browdie,  and  which  rendered  the  position  of  a 
third  party  in  some  degree  embarrassing,  as  occasioning  him  to  feel 
rather  in  the  way  than  otherwise. 

"  Oh  yes,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Browdie.  "  John,  ha'  done— ^  John  fixed 
to-night,  because  she  had  settled  that  she  would  go  and  drink  tea  with 
her  father.  And  to  make  quite  sure  of  there  being  nothing  amiss,  and 
of  your  being  quite  alone  with  us,  he  settled  to  go  out  there  and  fetch 
her  home. " 

^^  That  was  a  very  good  arraDgement,"  said  Nicholas ;  ^'  though  I 
am  sorry  to  be  the  occasion  of  so  much  trouble." 

^'  Not  the  least  in  the  world,"  returned  Mrs.  Browdie ;  "  for  we  have 
looked  forward  to  seeing  you — John  and  I  have— with  the  greatest 
possible  pleasure.  Do  you  know^  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  Mrs.  Browdie, 
with  her  archest  smile,  ^'  that  I  really  think  Fanny  Squeers  was  very 
fond  of  you  ?" 

^^  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  her,"  said  Nicholas ;  ^'  but,  upon  my 
word,  I  never  aspired  to  making  any  impression  upon  her  virgin  heart." 
**  How  you  talk  \"  tittered  Mrs.  Browdie.  "  No,  but  do  you  know 
that  really — seriously  now  and  without  any  joking — I  was  given  to 
understand  by  Fanny  herself,  that  you  had  made  an  ofier  to  her,  and 
that  you  two  were  going  to  be  «igaged  quite  solemn  and  regular.'* 
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^^TVas  yon,  ma'am — ^was  yoa  T*  cried  a  shrill  female  voice,  ^'  was  you 
given  to  undeistand  that  I — ^I — ^was  going  to  he  engaged  to  an  assassi^- 
nating  thief  that  shed  the  gore  of  my  pa  ?  Do  you — do  you  think, 
mVam — that  I  was  very  fond  of  such  dirt  henieath  my  feet,  as  I 
couldn't  condescend  to  touch  with  kitchen  touffs,  without  hlaoking  and 
crocking  myself  hy  the  contract  ?  Do  you,  ma  am — do  you  ?  Oh  I  base 
and  demding  Tilda !" 

With  these  reproaches  Miss  Squeers  flung  the  door  wide  open,  and 
disclosed  to  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  Browdies  and  Nicholas,  not  only 
her  own  sjmmetncal  form,  arrayed  in  the  chaste  white  garments  before 
described,  (a  little  dirtier)  but  tiie  form  of  her  brother  and  father,  the 
pair  of  Waickfords. 

^^  This  is  the  heild,  is  it  ?~  continued  Miss  Squeers,  who,  being  excited, 
aspirated  her  h's  strongly;  ^^  this  is  the  hend,  is  it,  of  all  my  forbearance 
and  friendship  for  that  double-faced  thing — ^that  viper,  that — ^that^* 
mermaid  ?*  (Miss  Squeers  hesitated  a  long  time  for  this  last  epinlet, 
ahd  brought  it  out  triumphantly  at  last,  as  if  it  quite  clinched  the 
business.)  ^'  This  is  the  hend,  is- it,  of  all  my  bearing  with  her  deoeit' 
fulness,  her  lowness,  her  falseness,  her  laying  herself  out  to  catch  the 
admiration  of  vulgar  minds,  in  a  way  which  made  me  blush  for  my-^ 
for  my " 

^  Gender,"  snfffi;ested  Mr.  Squeers,  regarding  the  spectators  with  a 
malevolent  eye—literally  a  malevolent  eye. 

^^  Yes,"  said  Miss  Squeeis ;  *^  but  I  thank  my  stars  that  my  ma'  is  of 
the  same        ** 

*^  Hear,  hear  T  remarked  Mr.  Squeers ;  ^^  and  I  wish  she  was  here  to 
have  a  scratch  at  this  company." 

^^  This  is  the  hend,  is  it,"  said  Miss  Squeers,  tossing  her  head,  and 
looking  contemptuously  at  the  floor,  ^^  of  my  tidLing  notice  of  that  rub- 
bishing creature,  and  demeaning  myself  to  patronise  her?" 

**  Oh,  come,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Browdie,  disregarding  all  the  endeavoun 
of  her  spouse  to  restrain  her,  and  forcing  herself  into  a  front  row, 
^  don  t  talk  such  nonsense  as  that." 

^  Have  I  not  patronised  you,  ma'am  ?"  demanded  Miss  Squeers. 

**  No,"  returned  Mrs.  Browdie. 

^^  I  will  not  look  for  blushes  in  such  a  quarter,"  said  Miss  Squeers, 
haughtily,  ^^  for  that  countenance  is  a  stranger  to  everything  but  higno* 
mimousness  and  red-faced  boldness." 

*^  I  say,"  interposed  John  Browdie,  nettled  by  these  accumulated 
attacks  on  his  wife,  *^  dra'  it  mild,  dra'  it  mild." 

^  You,  Mr.  Browdie,"  said  Miss  Squeers,  taking  him  up  very  quickly, 
^  I  pity.    I  have  no  feeling  for  you,  sir,  but  one  of  unliquidated  pity." 

"  Oh !"  said  John. 

**  No,"  said  Miss  Squeers,  looking  sidevrays  at  her  parent,  '*  although 
I  am  a  queer  bridesmaid,  and  shan't  be  a  bride  in  a  hurry,  and  although 
my  husband  vill  be  in  luck,  I  entertain  no  sentiments  towards  you,  sir, 
but  sentiments  of  pity." 

Here  Miss  Squeers  looked  sideways  at  her  father  asain,  who  looked 
sideways  at  her,  as  much  as  to  say,  ^  There  you  had  him/ 
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"  /  know  whai  yon'ye  cot  to  go  tlirongli,''  aud  MiflS  Sqmen^  shaking 
her  curb  yioleatly.  ^'  /know  what  life  is  before  yoo,  sad  if  you  waa 
my  bitterest  and  deadliest  enemy,  I  eonki  wish  you  nothiag  worse." 

^'  Couldn  t  yon  widi  to  be  married  to  him  yearself,  if  tbat  was  tbt 
case  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Browdie,  with  great  soaYity  d  mauer. 

^^  Oh,  ma'am,  how  witty  you  are  I"  retorted  Miss  Squeers,  with  a  kw 
curtsey,  ^  almost  as  witty,  ma'am,  as  you  are  cloTer.  How  Tory  clever 
it  was  in  yon,  ma'am,  to  choose  a  time  when  I  had  gone  to  tea  with  my 
pa',  and  was  sure  not  to  come  back  without  being  fetched !  What  a 
pity  you  never  thought  that  other  people  might  be  as  deyer  as  yonzsd^ 
and  spoil  your  plans !" 

^^  You  won't  vex  me,  child,  with  such  airs  as  these,"  said  tkelate  Miss 
Pricie,  assuming  the  matron. 

^^  Don't  Mi$9u  me,  ma  am,  if  you  pleaae,"  retained  Miss  fih^ieen^ 
sharply.     ''  I'll  not  bear  it.     Is  thu  the  bend " 

^  Dang  it  a',"  cried  John  Browdie,  impatiently.  "  Say  thee  say  ont^ 
Fanny,  and  mak'  sure  it's  the  «id,  and  dinnot  adc  nobody  wbetiier  it  is 
or  not." 

''  Thanking  3rou  for  your  advice  which  was  not  requsred^  lir.  Browdie,* 
returned  Miss  Squeers,  with  laborious  politeness,  ^^  have  the  goodnefis 
not  to  presume  to  meddle  with  ray  christian  name.  Ev^&  my  pitf 
shall  never  make  me  forget  what's  due  to  mys^f,  Mr.  &N>wdie«  Tilda," 
said  Miss  Squeers,  with  such  a  sudden  accession  of  violenee  that  John 
started  in  his  boots,  ^^  I  throw  you  off  for  ever.  Miss.  I  abandon  you, 
I  renounce  you.  I  wouldn't,"  cried  Miss  Squeers  in  a  solemn  voioe^ 
^*  have  a  child  named  'Tikia — not  to  save  it  from  its  grave." 

^'  As  for  the  matther  o'  that,"  observed  John,  *•*'  it'll  be  time  eneaf  to 
think  aboot  neaming  of  it  when  it  cooms." 

^'  John !"  interposed  his  wife,  ^^  don't  tease  her." 

*^  Oh !  Tease,  indeed !"  cried  Miss  Squeos,  bridling  up.  ^^  Teeset 
indeed!  He!  he!  Tease,  too!  N^  don't  teaae  her.  Consider  her 
feelings,  pray." 

^'  If  it's  fated  that  listeners  are  never  to  hear  any  good  of  therasdves," 
said  Mrs.  Browdie,  ^'  I  can't  help  it,  and  I  am  very  sorry  for  it.  But 
I  will  say,  Fanny,  that  times  out  of  number  I  have  spoken  so  kindly  of 
you  behind  your  back,  that  even  you  could  have  found  no  fimlt  with 
what  I  said." 

^^  Oh,  I  dare  say  not,  ma'am !"  cried  Miss  Squeers,  with  aaaotfaev 
curtsey.  ^'  Best  thai^s  to  you  for  your  goodness,  and  b^ging  and 
praying  you  not  to  be  hard  upon  me  another  time!" 

^'  I  don't  know,"  resumed  Mrs.  Browdie,  "  that  I  have  said  aaythmg 
very  bad  of  you,  even  now^-at  all  events,  what  I  did  say  was  quite 
true ;  but  if  I  have,  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  and  I  beg  your  panion. 
You  have  said  much  worse  of  me,  scores  of  times,  Fanny ;  but  I  have 
never  home  any  maUee  to  you,  and  I  hope  you'll  not  bear  any  to  me.* 

Miss  Squeers  made  no  more  direct  reply  than  surveying  her  ffxnaet 
friend  from  top  to  toe,  and  elevating  her  nose  in  the  air  with  ine^paUa 
disdain.  But  some  indistinct  allusions  to  a  '  puss,'  and  a  ^  minx,'  and 
a  ^  contemptible  creature,'  escaped  her ;  and  tins,  together  with  a  severs 


biting  of  the  lips,  ffreat  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  rery  frequent 
comings  and  goings  of  breath,  seemed  to  imply  that  feelings  wexeswdling 
in  Miss  Sqaeers's  bosom  too  great  for  utterance. 

While  the  foregoing  conversation  was  proceeding,  Master  Wackford, 
finding  himself  unnoticed,  and  feeling  his  preponderating  inclinations 
strong  upon  him,  had  by  little  and  Tittle  sidled  up  to  the  table  and 
attacked  the  food  with  such  slight  skirmishing  as  drawing  his  fingem 
round  and  round  the  inside  of  the  plates,  and  afterwards  suckii^  them 
with  infinite  relish — picking  the  bread,  and  dragging  the  pieces  over 
the  surface  of  the  butter — pocketing  lumps  of  sugar,  pretending  all  the 
time  to  be  absorbed  in  thought*— «nd  so  forth.  Finding  that  no  inteiv 
ferenoe  was  attempted  with  these  small  liberties,  he  gradually  mounted 
to  greater,  and,  after  helping  himself  to  a  moderately  good  cold  collation^ 
was,  by  this  time,  deep  in  the  pie. 

Nothing  of  this  had  been  unobserved  by  Mr.  Squeers,  who,  so  long  as 
the  attention  of  the  company  was  fixed  upon  other  objects,  hugged  him- 
self to  think  that  his  son  and  heir  should  be  fattening  at  the  enem/a 
expense.  But  there  being  now  an  appearance  of  a  temporary  calm,  in 
which  the  proceedings  of  little  Wackford  could  scarcely  fail  to  be 
observed,  he  feigned  to  be  aware  of  the  circumstance  for  the  first  time, 
and  inflicted  upon  the  face  of  that  young  gentleman  a  slap  that  made 
the  very  tea-cups  ring. 

''  Eating ! "  cried  Mr.  Squeera,  ^'  of  what  his  father's  enemies  has  left ! 
It's  fit  to  go  and  poison  you,  you  unnat'ral  boy." 

*^  It  wean't  hurt  him,''  said  John,  apparently  very  much  relieved  by 
the  prospect  of  having  a  man  in  the  quarrel ;  ^'  let  un  eat.  I  wish 
the  whole  school  was  here.  I'd  give  'em  soom'ut  to  stay  their  vm?* 
fort'nate  stomachs  wi',  if  I  spent  the  last  penny  I  had !  " 

Squeers  scowled  at  him  with  the  worst  and  most  malicious  expression 
of  which  bis  face  vras  capable — it  was  a  fsce  of  remarkable  capability^ 
too,  in  that  way — and  shook  his  fist  stealthily. 

"  Coom,  coom,  schoolmeasther,"  said  John,  ^'  dinnot  make  a  fool  o* 
thyself;  for  if  I  was  to  sheake  mine— only  once — thoud  fa'  doon  wi" 
the  wind  o'  it." 

**  It  was  you,  was  it,"  returned  Squeers,  "  that  helped  off  my  run* 
away  boy  ?     It  was  you,  was  it  ?" 

'^  Me  ! "  returned  John,  in  a  loud  tone.  ^^  Yes,  it  wa'  me,  coom  ; 
wa'at  o'  that !     It  wa  me.     Noo  then ! " 

^^  You  hear  him  say  he  did  it,  my  child ! "  said  Squeers,  appealing  to 
his  daughter.     *'  You  hear  him  say  he  did  it ! " 

''  Did  it ! "  cried  John.  ''  I'U  tell'ee  more ;  hear  this,  too.  If  thoud 
get  another  runaway  boy,  I'd  do  it  agean.  If  thoud  got  twenty  roon* 
away  boys,  I'd  do  it  twenty  times  ower,  and  twenty  more  to  thot ;  and 
I  teU  thee  more,"  said  John,  ^'  noo  my  blood  is  oop,  that  thou'rt  an  old 
ra'ascal ;  and  that  it's  weel  for  thou,  thou  be'st  an  old  'un,  or  I'd  ha 
poonded  thee  to  flour,  when  thou  told  an  honest  mun  hoo'  thou'd  licked 
that  poor  chap  in  t*  coorch." 

^^  An  honest  man ! "  cried  Squeers,  with  a  sneer. 

^'  Ah !  an  honest  man,"  replied  John ;  ^'  honest  in  ought  but  ever 
puttmg  legs  under  seame  table  vri'  such  as  thou." 
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^^  ScandftH"   said  Sqaeers,  exultinffly.      ^^  Two  witneaBea  to  it; 
Wackford  knows  the  nature  of  an  oaib,  he  does — we  shall  have  you 
there,  Sur.    Rascal,  eh  ?  "     Mr.  Sqneers  took  out  his  pocket-hook  and 
made  a  note  of  it.— ^'  Very  good.     I  should  saj  that  was  worth  foil 
twenty  pound  at  the  next  assizes,  without  the  honesty,  sir." 

^^  'Soizes,"  cried  John,  ^^  thou  d  hetther  not  talk  to  me  o'  'Soiz». York- 
shire schools  have  been  shown  up  at  'Soizes  afore  noo,  mun,  and  it's  a 
ticklish  soobjact  to  reyire,  I  can  tell  ye." 

Mr.  Squeers  shook  his  head  in  a  threatening  manner,  looking  Tery 
white  with  passion ;  and  taking  his  daughter  s  arm,  and  dragging  liUle 
Wackford  by  the  hand,  retreated  towards  the  door. 

*'  As  for  you,"  said  Squeers,  turning  round  and  addressing  Nicholas, 
who,  as  he  had  caused  him  to  smart  pretty  soundly  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, purposely  abstained  from  taking  any  part  in  the  discussion,  "  see 
if  I  ain't  down  upon  you  before  long.  ^^  You'll  go  a  kidnapping  of 
boys,  will  you  ?  Take  care  their  fathers  don't  turn  up — mark  that — 
take  care  their  fathers  don't  turn  up,  and  send 'em  back  to  me  to  do  as  I 
like  with,  in  spite  of  you." 

^'  I  am  not  afraid  of  that,"  replied  Nicholas,  shrugging  his  shoulders 
contemptuously,  and  turning  away. 

^^  Ain't  you  !"  retorted  Squeers,  with  a  diabolical  look.  ^^  Now  then, 
come  along." 

^^  I  leaye  such  society,  with  my  pa',  for  Aever,"  said  Miss  Squeers, 
looking  contemptuously  and  loftily  round.  '^  I  am  defiled  by  breathing 
the  air  with  such  creatures.     Poor  Mr.  Browdie !     He !  he !  he !     I  do 

pity  him,  that  I  do;  he's  so  deluded!     He!  he!  he! Artful  and 

designing  'Tilda  1" 

With  this  sudden  relapse  into  the  sternest  and  most  majestic  wrath. 
Miss  Squeers  swept  from  the  room ;  and  having  sustained  her  dignity 
nntil  the  last  possible  moment,  was  heard  to  sob  and  soream  and 
struggle  in  the  passage. 

John  Browdie  remained  standing  behind  the  table,  looking  from  his 
wife  to  Nicholas,  and  back  again,  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  until  his 
hand  accidentally  fell  upon  the  tankard  of  ale,  when  he  took  it  up,  and 
having  obscured  his  features  therewith  for  some  time,  drew  a  long  breath, 
handed  it  over  to  Nicholas,  and  rang  the  bell. 

^^  Here,  waither,"  said  John,  briskly.  <^  Look  alive  here.  Tak'  these 
things  awa',  and  let's  have  soomat  broiled  for  sooper^— vary  comfortable 
ftnd  plenty  o'  it — at  ten  o'clock.  Bring  soom  brandy  and  soom  wather, 
and  a  pair  o'  slippers — ^the  largest  pair  m  the  house — and  be  quick  aboot 
it.  Dash  ma'  wig !"  said  John,  rubbing  his  hands,  ^'^  there's  no  ganging  oot 
to  neeght,  noo,  to  fetch  anybody  whoam,  and  ecod,  we'll  begin  to  spend 
the  evening  in  aimest." 
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OHAPTEB  XLIII. 

OFFICIATES  A8  A  KIIfD  OF  GENTLEMAN   UfiHER,   IN  BRINOINO  TARI0U8 

PEOPLE  TOGETHER. 

The  stonn  had  loDg  given  place  to  a  calm  the  most  profonnd,  and 
the  evening  was  pretty  far  advanced — indeed  sapper  was  over,  and  the 
process  of  digestion  proceeding  as  favourably  as,  nnder  the  influence  of 
complete  tranquillity,  cheerful  conversation,  and  a  moderate  allowance  oi 
brandy  and  water,  most  wise  men  conversant  with  the  Anatomy  and 
functions  of  the  human  frame  will  consider  that  it  ought  to  have  pro- 
ceeded, when  the  three  friends,  or  as  one  might  say,  both  in  a  civil  and 
religi<ms  sense,  and  with  proper  deference  and  regard  to  the  holy  state 
of  matrimony,  the  two  friends,  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browdie  counting  as  no 
more  than  one,)  were  startled  by  the  noise  of  loud  and  angry  thresUenings 
below-stairs,  which  presently  attained  so  high  a  pitch,  and  were  con* 
veyed  besides  in  language  so  towering  sanguinary  and  ferocious,  that 
it  could  hardly  have  Men  surpassed,  if  there  had  actually  been  a 
Saracen  8  head  then  present  in  the  estabhshment,  supporteid  on  the 
sboulders  and  surmounting  the  trunk  of  a  real,  live,  funous,  and  most 
unappeasable  Saracen. 

This  turmoil,  instead  of  quickly  subsiding  after  the  first  outburst, 
(as  turmoils  not  unfrequently  do,  whether  in  taverns,  legislative  assem* 
blies,  or  elsewhere,)  into  a  mere  grumbling  and  growling  squabble, 
incr^ued  every  moment ;  and  although  the  whole  £n  appeared  to  be 
raised  by  but  one  pair  of  lungs,  yet  that  one  pair  was  of  so  powerful 
a  quality,  and  repeated  such  words  as  ^'  scoundrel,"  ^^  rascal,''  ^^  insolent 
puppy,"  and  a  variety  of  expletives  no  less  flattmng  to  the  party  ad« 
dressed,  with  such  great  relish  and  strength  of  tone,  that  a  dozen  voices 
raised  in  concert  under  any  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  made 
far  less  uproar  and  created  much  smaller  consternation. 

**  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?  "  said  Nicholas,  moving  hastily  towards 
the  door. 

John  firowdie  was  striding  in  the  same  direction  when  Mrs.  Browdie 
turned  pale,  and,  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  requested  him  with  a  faint 
voice  to  take  notice,  that  if  he  ran  into  any  danger  it  was  her  intention 
to  fall  into  hysteric^  immediately,  and  that  the  consequences  might  be 
more  serious  than  he  thought  for.  John  looked  rather  disconcerted  by 
this  intelligence,  though  there  was  a  lurking  grin  on  his  face  at  the 
same  time ;  but,  being  quite  unable  to  keep  out  of  the  fray,  he  compro- 
mised the  matter  by  tucking  his  wife's  arm  under  his  own,  and,  thus 
accompanied,  following  Nicholas  down  stairs  with  all  speed. 
-  The  passage  outside  the  coffee-room  door  was  the  scene  of  disturb- 
ance, and  here  were  congregated  the  coffee-room  customers  and  waiters, 
together  with  two  or  three  coachmen  and  helpers  from  the  yard.  These 
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had  hastily  aasemhled  round  a  young  man.  who  firom  his  mppmnan 
might  have  heen  a  year  or  two  older  than  NichohM,  and  who,  besides 
having  given  utterance  to  the  defiances  just  now  described,  seemed  to 
have  proceeded  to  even  greater  lengths  in  his  indignation,  inasmudi  as 
his  feet  had  no  other  covering  than  a  pair  of  stockings,  while  a  conple 
of  slippers  lay  at  no  great  distance  from  the  head  of  a  prostrate  fi^nie 
in  an  opposite  comer,  who  bore  the  appearance  of  having  been  shot  mto 
his  present  retreat  by  means  of  a  kidc,  and  complimented  by  having 
the  slippers  flung  about  his  ears  afterwards. 

The  ooffee-ioom  custonners,  and  the  waiters,  and  the  ooaehmeii,  and 
the  helperv^^not  to  mention  a  ba]>-maid  who  was  looking  on  from  bdiiBd 
an  open  sash  window — seemed  at  that  moment^  if  a  spectator  might 
judge  from  their  winks,  nods,  and  muttered  exclami^tioDSi,  strongly 
disposed  to  take  part  against  the  yonng  gentleman  in  the  stockings. 
Observing  this,  and  that  the  young  gentlonan  was  nearly  of  his  own 
aee  and  had  in  nothing  the  appearance  of  an  habitual  brawler, 
ificholas,  impelled  by  sudi  fedings  as  will  influence  young  men  some- 
times, felt  a  very  strong  disposition  to  side  with  the  weaker  party,  and 
so  thrust  himself  at  once  into  the  centre  of  the  gronp,  and  in  a  more 
SBf^atic  tone  perhaps  than  circumstances  mi^t  seem  to  warranty 
demanded  what  all  that  noise  was  about. 

^  Hallo  I  *'  said  one  of  the  men  frtxn  the  yard,  ^^  this  is  oomebody  in 
disguise,  this  is. 

^^  Room  for  the  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  of  Boosher,  genlmen ! " 
cried  another  fellow. 

Disregarding  these  sallies,  which  were  uncommonly  wdl  reoeiTed,  as 
sallies  at  the  expense  of  the  best-dressed  persons  in  a  crowd  vsaally 
are,  Nicholas  glanced  carelessly  round,  and  addressing  the  young;  gen- 
tleman, who  had  by  this  time  picked  up  his  slippers  and  thrust  his  £eet 
into  them,  repeated  liis  inquiries  with  a  courteous  air. 

^*  A  mere  nothing ! "  he  replied. 

At  this  a  murmur  was  raised  by  the  lookers-on,  and  some  of  the 
boldest  cried,  ''  Oh,  indeed  I— Wasn't  it  though  ?— Nothing,  eh  ?— He 
called  that  nothing,  did  he  ?     Lxuky  for  him  if  he  found  it  nothing/ 
These  and  many  other  expressions  of  ironical  disapprobatioa  having 
hem  exhausted,  two  or  three  of  the  out-of-door  fellows  began  to  hustle 
Nicholas  and  the  young  gentleman  who  had  made  the  noise :  stumbling 
against  them  by  accident,  and  treading  on  their  toes,  and  so  forth. 
But  this  being  a  round  game,  uid  one  not  necessarily  limited  to  tbiee 
or  four  players,  was  open  to  John  Browdie  too,  who,  bursting  into  the 
little  crowd — ^to  the  great  terror  of  his  wife — ^ati  falUng  about  in  all 
directions,  now  to  the  right,  now  to  the  left,  now  forwards,  now  back- 
wards, and  accidentally  driviog  his  elbow  through  the  hat  of  the  tallest 
helper,  who  had  been  particularly  active,  speedily  caused  the  odds 
to  wear  a  very  diflercnt  appearance  ;  wiiile  more  than  one  stout  fellow 
limped    away  to   a  respectful   distance,    anathematising  witli  tears 
in  his  eyes  the  heavy  tread  and  ponderous  feet  of  the  buriy  York- 
shircman. 

'^  Let  me  see  him  do  it  again,"  said  he  who  had  been  kicked  into  the 
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Browdie's  inadvertently  treading  upon  him,  than  hom  any  deaire  to 
plaee  himaelf  on  eq^al  terms  with  his  late  adyenary.  ^  Let  me  see 
him  do  H  again.    ThafaaU/' 

^  liet  me  hear  yon  make  those  remavks  again,"  aaid  the  yoang  man, 
^and  111  knock  that  head  of  yours  in  among  tiie  wine-gjaeses  hehind 
yon  there." 

Here  a  waiter  who  had  heen  mbhing  his  hands  in  exeessiye  enjoy- 
ment of  the  scene,  so  long  as  only  the  breaking  of  heads  was  in  question, 
adjured  the  specMorswith  great  earnestness  to  fetch  the  poliee,  deckr- 
ing  tiiat  otherwise  murder  would  be  surely  done,  and  that  he  was 
lesponsible  €or  all  the  glaas  and  china  on  the  premises. 

^  No  one  need  trouble  himself  to  stir,"  said  the  young  gentleman^ 
'*  I  am  goins^  to  remain  in  the  house  all  night,  and  ihall  he  found  here 
in  tiie  mormng  if  there  is  any  assault  to  answer  for." 

^  What  did  you  strike  him  for  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  bystanders. 

^  Ah !  what  did  you  strike  him  for  ?"  demanded  tiie  others. 

The  unpopular  gentleman  looked  coolly  ronnd,  and  addressing  himself 
to  Nicholas,  said :— ^ 

^^  You  inquired  just  now  what  was  the  matter  here.  The  matter  is 
amply  this.  Yonder  person,  who  was  drinking  with  a  friend  in  the 
ooi^room  when  I  took  my  seat  therefor  half  an  hour  befSore  going  to  bed, 
(for  I  have  just  come  off  a  journey,  and  preferred  stopping  here  to-night, 
to  going  home  at  this  hour,  where  I  was  not  expected  nam  to-morrow,) 
chose  to  express  himself  in  very  disrespectful,  and  insolently  familiar 
tenna,  of  a  young  lady,  whom  I  recognised  from  his  description  and 
other  circumstances,  and  whom  I  haye  the  honour  to  know.  As  he 
•poke  loud  enough  to  be  OTcrheard  by  the  other  guests  who  were  pre- 
Mit^  I  informed  him  naost  cirilly  that  he  was  m£taken  in  his  conjee- 
tarn,  which  were  of  an  offensire  nature,  and  requested  him  to  forbear. 
He  <Ud  so  for  a  little  time,  but  as  he  chose  to  renew  his  oonyersation 
^hen  leaying  the  room,  in  a  more  offisnsiye  strain  than  before,  I  could 
not  refrain  from  making  after  him,  and  frcilitating  his  departure  by  a 
^ick,  which  reduced  him  to  the  posture  in  which  you  saw  him  just  now.. 
I  am  the  best  judge  of  my  own  a&irs,  I  take  it,"  said  the  youn?  man, 
who  had  certiunly  not  quite  recoyered  from  his  recent  hei^  ^*  if  any- 
My  here  thinks  proper  to  make  this  quarrel  his  own,  I  haye  not  the 
■Dullest  earthly  objection,  I  do  assure  him/' 

Of  all  possible  courses  ci  proceediuff  under  the  circumstances  detailed, 
there  was  certainly  not  one  which,  in  nis  then  state  of  mind,  could  hays 
appeared  more  laudable  to  Nicholas  than  this.  There  were  not  many 
B^bjects  of  dispute  which  at  that  moment  could  haye  come  home  to  his 
^iwn  breast  more  powerfully,  for  haying  the  unknown  uppermost  in  his 
^^^<>aghts,  it  naturally  occurred  to  him  that  he  would  haye  done  just 
^e  same  if  any  audacious  gossiper  durst  haye  presumed  in  his  hearing 
^^^8p?ak  lightly  of  her.  Influenced  by  these  ccmsiderations,  he  espoused 
^  young  gentleman's  quarrel  with  great  warmth,  protesting  that  he 
^  done  quite  right,  and  that  he  respected  him  for  it ;  which  John 
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Browdie  (albeit  not  qaite  ckv  m  to  the  m«rilB)  immedialely  pnMai 
too,  with  not  inferior  TehflDienoe. 

«' Let  him  take  cans  thi^'^  ^^  «»d  ^^  defeated  party,  who  wm 
hexDg  robbed  down  bj  a  waiter,  after  hia  recent  fidl  on  the  dnatj  boards. 
^*  He  don't  knock  me  about  for  nothing,  I  can  tell  him  that.  A  pretfcj 
state  of  things,  if  a  man  isn't  to  admire  a  handsome  girl  without  beiag 
beat  to  pieces  for  it  V 

This  reflection  appeared  to  have  great  weight  with  the  young  ladj 
in  the  bar,  who  (a^usting  her  cap  as  she  spoke,  and  elancbg  at  a 
minor)  declared  that  it  would  be  a  very  pretty  state  of  things  indeed ; 
and  that  if  people  were  to  be  punished  for  actions  so  innocent  and 
natural  as  that,  there  would  be  more  people  to  be  knocked  down  than 
there  would  be  people  to  knock  them  down,  and  that  she  wondered 
what  the  gentleman  meant  by  it,  that  she  did. 

^^  My  dear  girl,"  said  the  young  gentleman  in  alow  Toioe,  adTandog' 
towards  the  sash  window. 

'^  Nonsense,  sir !"  replied  the  young  lady  sharply,  smiling  though  as 
she  turned  aside,  and  biting  her  lip,  (whereat  Mrs.  Browdie,  who  wn 
still  standing  on  the  staffs,  glanced  at  her  with  disdain,  and  oalled  to  her 
husband  to  come  away). 

*^  No,  but  listen  to  me,"  said  the  younff  man.  *^  If  admiration  of  a 
pretty  face  were  criminal,  I  should  be  we  most  hopeless  person  alive, 
for  I  cannot  resist  one.  It  has  the  most  extraordinary  efioct  upon  me, 
checks  and  controls  me  in  the  most  furious  and  obstinate  mood.  Yoa 
see  what  an  effect  yours  has  had  upon  me  already." 

^^  Oh,  that's  very  pretty,"  replied  the  young  lady,  tossing  her  head, 
«« but—" 

^^  Yes,  I  know  it's  very  pretty,"  said  the  younff  man,  looking  with 
an  air  of  admiration  in  the  bar^maid's  fiice,  ^^  I  said  so,  you  know,  just 
this  moment.  But  beauty  should  be  spoken  of  respectfully — reapect- 
fully,  and  in  proper  terms,  and  with  a  becoming  sense  of  its  worth  and 
excellence,  whereas  this  fellow  has  no  more  notion—" 

The  young  lady  inteirupted  the  conversation  at  this  point,  by  thrust- 
ing her  heaa  out  of  the  bar-window,  and  inquiring  of  the  waiter  in  a 
shrill  voice  whether  that  young  man  who  had  been  knocked  down  was 
going  to  stand  in  the  passage  ail  night,  or  whether  the  entrance  waf  to 
be  left  clear  for  other  people.  The  waiters  taking  the  hint,  and  oom- 
municating  it  to  the  hostlers,  were  not  slow  to  change  their  tone  too,  and 
the  result  was,  that  the  unfortunate  victim  was  bundled  out  in  a 
twinkling. 

^'  I  am  sure  I  have  seen  that  fellow  before,"  said  Nicholas. 

^^  Indeed !"  replied  his  new  acquaintance. 

*'  I  am  certain  of  it,"  said  Nicholas,  pausing  to  reflect.  ^^  Where  can 
I  have — stop !— yes,  to  be  sure — ^he  belonffs  to  a  regtster^ffice  up  ^ 
the  west  end  of  the  town.     I  knew  I  recolkcted  the  noe." 

It  was,  indeed,  Tom — ^the  ugly  clerk. 

^^  That's  odd  enough  1"  said  Nicholas,  ruminating  upon  the  sbaii^ 
manner  in  which  thtS  register-office  seemed  to  start  up  and  stare  hii&  ^ 
the  foce  every  now  and  then,  and  when  he  least  expected  it. 
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pocket.     '^  Perhapt 
know  where  I  can  thank  yon." 

Nicholas  took  the  oard^  and  glancing  at  it  inyolnntarily  as  he  re- 
tamed  the  compliment,  evinced  very  mot  snrpriee. 

**  *  Ifr.  Frank  Cheeryble  I' "  said  Nicholas.  *^  Surely  not  the  nephew 
ef  Gheeryhle  Brothers,  who  is  expected  to-morrow  !" 

*^  I  don't  usually  call  m3r8elf  the  nqphew  of  the  firm,"  returned  Mr. 
Rank,  good-humouredly,  ^^  but  of  the  two  excellent  individuaki  who 
compose  it,  I  am  proud  to  say  I  am  the  nephew.  And  you,  I  see,  are 
Mr.  Nickleby,  of  whom  I  have  heard  so  much !  This  is  a  most  un- 
expected meeting,  hut  not  the  less  welcome  I  assure  you." 

Nicholas  responded  to  these  compliments  with  others  of  the  same 
kind,  and  they  shook  hands  warmly.  Then  he  introduced  John 
Srowdie,  who  had  remained  in  a  state  of  great  admiration  ever  since 
the  young  lady  in  the  bar  had  been  so  skilfully  won  over  to  the  right 
side.  Then  Mrs.  John  Browdie  was  introduced,  and  finally  they  all 
'went  up-stairs  together  and  spent  the  next  half  hour  with  great  satis-. 
fiM^on  and  muttuil  entertainment ;  Mrs.  John  Browdie  beginning  the 
conversation  by  declaring  that  of  all  the  made-up  things  she  ever  saw, 
that  young  wmnan  below-stairs  was  the  vainest  and  the  plainest. . 

This  Mr.  Frank  Cheeryble,  although,  to  judffe  from  what  had  re- 
cently taken  place,  a  hot-headed  young  man,  (which  is  not  an  absolute 
miracle  and  phenomenon  in  nature)  was  a  sprightly,  good-humoured, 
pleasant  fellow,  with  much  both  in  his  countenance  and  disposition  that 
reminded  Nicholas  very  strongly  of  the  kind-hearted  brothers.  His 
manner  was  as  unaffected  as  theirs,  and  his  demeanour  full  of  that 
heartiness  which,  to  most  people  who  have  anything  eenerous  in  their 
eompontion,  is  peculiarly  prepossessing.  Add  to  this,  that  he  was  good-. 
looking  and  intelligent,  had  a  plentiful  share  of  vivacity,  was  extremely 
cheerful,  and  accommodated  himself  in  five  minutes'  Gme  to  all  John 
Browdie's  oddities  with  as  much  ease  as  if  he  had  known  him  from  a 
boy ;  and  it  will  be  a  source  of  no  great  wonder  that,  when  they 
parted  for  the  night,  he  had  produced  a  most  favourable  impresnon, 
not  only  upon  the  worthy  Yorkshireman  and  his  wife,  but  upon  Nicholas 
also,  who,  revolving  all  these  things  in  his  mind  as  he  made  the  best  of 
his  way  home,  arrived  at  the  conchision  that  he  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  most  agreeable  and  desirable  acquaintance. 

^  But  it's  a  most  extraordinary  thing  about  that  register-offioe  fellow ! " 
thought  Nicholas.  *^  Is  it  likely  thtvE  this  nephew  can  know  anything 
about  that  beautiful  ml  ?  When  Tim  Linkinwater  gave  me  to  under- 
stand the  other  day  that  he  was  coming  to  take  a  share  in  the  business 
here,  he  said  he  had  been  superintending  it  in  Germany  for  four  years, 
and  that  during  the  last  six  months  he  had  been  engaged  in  establishing 
an  agency  in  the  north  of  England.  That's  four  jesoB  and  a  half — ^four 
years  and  a  half.  She  can't  be  more  than  seventeen — say  eighteen  at 
the  outside.  She  was  quite  a  child  when  he  went  away,  then.  I  should 
say  he  knew  nothing  about  her  and  had  never  seen  her,  so  he  can  give 
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me  no  infonnaiiaiL  At  all  ^feaim^  tbonglii  NiduhM,  ooniif  to  ^ 
led  point  in  hii  mad,  **  there  cm  be  no  danger  of  eaypiiot  ijine|Miiui 
of  her  affeetions  in  that  quarter;  that'i  qnite  clear.* 

Is  selfishness  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  oompontion  of  that  pmkM 
called  kyrei,  or  does  it  deeerve  all  the  fine  things  whieh  poeta^  in  the 
exercise  of  their  undoahied  vocation,  hare  said  of  it?  There  an^ no 
doubt,  authenticated  instances  of  genidemen  having  givoi  up  ladies  and 
ladies  having  given  up  ffentlemen  to  meritovioua  ir^da,  under  circam* 
atancet  of  great  hiffh-mmdednem ;  but  ia  it  quite  eataUiahed  that  the 
majority  of  auch  laoiea  and  gentlemen  have  not  made  a  virtue  of  neeea* 
acty,  and  nobly  reaigned  what  was  beyond  their  reach ;  as  a  pmato 
aoldier  might  register  a  vow  never  to  accept  the  order  of  the  G(arter,  ce 
a  poor  curate  of  great  piety  and  learning,  but  of  no  fiiniily— «ave  a  veiy 
lam  family  of  chfldren-Hoaight  renounce  a  bishopric  ? 

Here  was  Nichobs  Nickleby,  who  would  have  aoomed  the  thoa^ 
of  counting  how  the  chaaoea  stood  of  his  rising  in  &vour  or  fortune  wiA 
the  Brothers  Cheeryble,  now  that  their  nephew  had  returned,  aheady 
deep  in  calculations  whether  that  aame  nephew  waa  likely  to  rival  hin 
in  the  aflectioos  of  the  fur  unknown—- diacuaaing  the  matter  with  him* 
self  too,  aa  gravely  aa  if,  vrith  that  oneeaoeptiony  it  were  aH  settled;  and 
lucurring  to  the  subject  again  and  again,  and  ieelinff  quite  indignant 
and  ill-uaed  at  the  notion  of  anybo^  dae  making  love  to  one  with 
whom  he  had  never  eacchanged  a  word  in  aH  hie  liw.  To  be  sure,  he 
exaggerated  rather  than  depzeciated  the  merits  of  his  new  aequaintanoo; 
but  still  he  took  it  aa  a  kind  of  peraonal  ofienoe  that  he  siiould  have 
any  merita  at  al]p-4n  the  eyea  of  this  particular  younff  lady,  thai  ia;  fiv 
elsewhere  he  waa  quite  wdoome  to  have  aa  many  aa  he  pleased.  There 
waa  undoubted  aelfiahneaa  in  all  thia,  and  yet  Nicholaa  waa  of  a  nest 
free  and  ffeneroua  nature,  with  as  few  mean  or  aordid  thoughts,  perinpe^ 
aa  ever  wll  to  the  lot  of  any  man ;  and  there  is  no  reaaon  to  anppoae 
that,  being  in  love,  he  felt  and  thought  differently  fimn  other  people  in 
the  like  sublime  condition. 

He  did  not  atop  to  set  on  foot  an  inquiry  into  his  train  of  thou^  or 
state  of  feeline,  however,  but  went  thinking  on  aU  the  way  home,  and 
continued  to  ^sam  on  in  the  same  strain  all  night.  For,  having  satisfied 
himself  that  Frank  Cheeryble  could  have  no  knowledge  of,  or  acquaint- 
ance with  the  myateriouB  young  lady,  it  began  to  occur  to  him  that 
even  he  himaelf  might  never  see  her  again ;  upon  whidi  hypotheais  be 
built  up  a  very  ingenioua  aucceanon  of  t(»menting  ideas  whKh  anawered 
his  purpose  even  better  than  the  viaion  of  Mr.  Frank  CheezyUe,  and 
tantaliaed  and  worried  him,  waking  and  sleeping. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  aaid  and  sung  to  the  contraiy, 
there  is  no  well-cataUiahed  case  of  morning  havinff  cather  deferred  or 
hastened  its  approach  by  the  term  of  an  hour  or  so  for  the  mere  eratifi- 
cation  of  a  apienetic  fedii^  against  some  unoflendiag  lover :  the  saa 
having,  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duty,  as  the  books  of  paecedeai 
report,  invariably  risen  according  to  the  almanacks^  and  without  saftriag 
himaelf  to  be  awayod  by  any  private  oonaiderationa.  So,  m( 
aa  usual  and  with  it  business  houra,  and  with  them  Mr. 
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^leetyUe,  and  wHh  kim  a  long  tnun  of  amika  and  wekomes  from  the 
worthy  brothers,  and  a  more  graye  and  clerk-like^  bat  scaroelj  leas 
heaity  reeeption,  from  Mr.  Timothy  Linkinwater. 

«« Tbat  Mr.  Frank  and  Mr.  Nickleby  should  hare  met  last  ntgbt," 
said  Tim  Linkinwater,  getting  slowlj  off  his  stool,  and  looking  round 
the  counting-house  with  his  back  planted  against  the  desk,  as  was  his 
cuatom  when  he  had  anything  yery  particular  to  say— ^^  that  those  two 
yeang  men  should  kaye  met  last  night  in  that  manner  is,  I  say,  a  coin- 
cidence— a  remarkable  coincidence.  Why,  I  don't  belieye  now,"  added 
l%n,  taking  off  hb  spectacles,  and  smiling  as  with  gentle  pride,  '^  thi^t 
there's  such  a  place  in  all  the  world  for  comcidences  as  London  is  !" 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Mr,  Frank ;  •*  but " 

*^  Don't  know  about  t^  Mr.  Francis ! "  interrupted  Tim,  with  an 
oiwtinate  air.  *^  Well,  but  let  us  know.  If  there  is  any  better  place 
fersnch  thi^gi,  where  is  it  ?  Is  it  in  Europe  ?  No,  that  it  isn't.  Is  it 
in  Asia?  Why,  of  course  it's  not.  Is  it  in  Africa?  Not  a  bit  of  H. 
Is  it  m  America  ?  Ynu  know  better  than  that,  at  aU  events.  Well, 
then,''  aaid  Tim,  folding  his  arms  resolutely,  ^^  where  is  it  ?" 

^  I  was  not  about  to  dkpute  the  point,  Tim,"  said  young  Cheeryble, 
laughing.  *^  I  am  not  such  a  hezetic  as  that.  All  I  was  going  to 
nay  was,  that  I  hold  myself  under  an  obligation  to  the  coincidoioe, 
that's  aH." 

*^  Oh  !  if  yon  dont  dispute  it,"  said  Tim,  quite  satisfied,  ^  that's 
another  thing.  I'll  tell  you  what  though — I  wish  you  had.  I  wish 
yon  or  anybody  would.  I  would  so  put  that  man  down,"  sud  Tim, 
iqiping  the  forefinger  of  his  left  hand  emphatically  with  his  speetadet, 
''so  put  that  man  down  by  argument-——" 

It  was  quite  impossible  to  find  language  to  expcess  the  degree  of 
mental  prostration  to  which  such  an  adyenturous  wight  would  be 
leduced  in  the  keen  encounter  with  Tim  Linkinwater,  so  Tim  gaye  up 
iho  rest  <tf  his  dedaration  in  pure  lack  of  woids,  and  mounted  his  stoel 
again. 

**  Wcr  nmr  consider  onnelyes,  brother  Ned,"  said  Charles,  after  he 
had  patted  'Fira  linkinwater  approyingly  on  the  back,  ^^  yery  fortunate 
m  haying  two  such  young  men  about  us  as  our  nephew  Frank  and 
Mr.  Ntckleby*  It  should  be  a  source  of  great  satisfiMtion  and  pleasare 
to  us." 

^  Certmnly,  Charles,  certainly,"  returned  the  other. 

'^  Of  Tim,"  added  brother  Ned, ''  I  say  nothing  whateyer,  because 
Tim  ie  a  mere  ehild— an  infimt— «  nobody — that  we  neyer  thmk  of  or 
take  into  account  at  all.  Tim,  you  yiUain,  what  do  yon  say  to  that,  sir  V 

*^  I  am  jealous  of  both  of  'em,"  aaid  Tim,  ^*  and  mean  to  look  out  for 
another  situation ;  so  proyide  yourselyes,  gentlemen,  if  yon  please." 

^  Tim  thought  this  such  an  exquisite,  unparalleled,  and  most  extraor- 
dinary joke,  that  he  laid  his  pen  upon  the  inkstand,  and  rather  tumblinjr 
^  his  stool  than  getting  down  with  h*is  usual  deliberation,  laughed  tm 
^  WM  quite  fiun^  shaking  his  head  all  the  time  so  that  little  particlea 
of  powder  flew  palpably  about  the  office.  Nor  were  the  brothets  at  att 
behind-hand,  for  they  laughed  ahnost  a»  heartily  at  the  ludicrous  idea 
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of  any  Tolaiiiiry  0eiMuratioii  between  themaelTeB  and  old  Tim.  NidiolM 
and  Mr.  Frank  laughed  quite  boisterously,  perhaps  to  conoeal  some 
other  emotion  awakened  by  this  little  incident,  (and,  so  indeed,  did  the 
three  old  fellows  after  the  first  burst,)  so  peiiiaps  there  was  as  much 
keen,  enjoyment  and  relish  in  that  laugh  altogether,  as  the  politest 
assembly  ever  derived  from  the  most  poignant  witticism  uttered  at  any 
one  person's  expense. 

*'^  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  brother  Charles,  calling  him  aside,  and  taking 
him  kindly  by  the  hand,  ^^  I — I — ^am  anxious,  my  dear  sir,  to  see  that 
you  are  properly  and  comfortably  settled  in  the  cottage.  We  cannot 
allow  those  who  serve  us  well  to  labour  under  any  privation  or  discom- 
fort that  it  is  in  our  power  to  remove.  I  wish,  too,  to  see  your  mother 
and  sister — to  know  them,  Mr.  Nickleby,  and  have  an  opportunity  of 
relieving  their  minds  by  assuring  them  that  any  trifling  service  we  have 
been  able  to  do  them  is  a  great  deal  more  than  repaid  by  the  zeal  and 
ardour  you  display. — Not  a  word,,  my  dear  sir,  I  beg.  To-morrow  is 
Sunday.  I  shall  make  bold  to  come  out  at  tea-time,  and  take  the 
chance  of  finding  you  at  home ;  if  you  are  not,  you  know,  or  the 
ladies  sliould  feel  a  delicacy  in  being  intruded  on,  and  would  rather  not 
be  known  to  me  just  now,  why  I  can  come  again  another  time,  any 
other  time  would  do  for  me.  Let  it  remain  upon  that  understanding. 
Brother  Ned,  my  dear  fellow,  let  me  have  a  word  with  you  this  way.' 

The  twins  went  out  of  the  office  arm  in  arm,  and  Nicholas,  who 
saw  in  this  act  of  kindness,  and  many  others  of  which  he  had  been  the 
subject  that  morning,  only  so  many  delicate  renewals  on  the  arrival  of 
their  nephew  of  the  kind  assurances  which  the  brothers  had  given  him 
in  his  absence,  could  scarcely  feel  sufficient  admiration  and  gratitude  for 
snch  extraordinary  consideration. 

The  intelligence  that  they  were  to  have  a  visitor— and  such  a  visitor 
—next  day,  awakened  in  the  breast  of  Mrs.  Nickleby  mingled  feelings 
of  exultation  and  remt ;  for  whereas  on  the  one  hand  she  hailed  it  as 
an  omen  of  her  speedy  restoration  to  good  society  and  the  almost-for- 
gotten pleasures  of  morning  calls  and  evening  tea-drinkings,  she  could 
not,  on  the  other,  but  reflect  with  bitterness  of  spirit  on  the  absence  of 
a  silver  teapot  with  an  ivory  knob  on  the  lid,  and  a  milk-jug  to  matcli^ 
which  had  been  the  pride  of  her  heart  in  days  of  yore,  and  had  been 
kept  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  wrapped  up  in  wash-leather  on  a 
certain  top  shelf  which  now  presented  itself  in  lively  colours  to  her 
sorrowing  imagination. 

"  I  wonder  who's  got  that  spice-box,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  shaking 
her  head.  ^'  It  used  to  stand  in  the  left-hand  comer,  next  but  two 
to  the  pickled  onions.     Yon  remember  that  spice-box,  Kate  ?  " 

**  Perfectly  well,  mama." 

^^  I  shouldn't  think  you  did,  Ejite,"  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby,  in  a 
severe  manner,  ^^  talking  about  it  in  that  cold  and  unfeeling  way !  If 
there  is  anyone  thing  that  vexes  me  in  these  losses  more  than  the  losses 
themselves,  I  do  protest  and  declare,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  rubbing  her 
nose  with  an  impassioned  air,  ^'  that  it  is  to  have  people  about  me  who 
take  things  with  such  provoking  calmness." 
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*^  My  dear  mamay*  said  Kate,  stealing  her  arm  romid  her  moiher's 
neck,  **  why  do  yon  say  what  I  know  yon  cannot  serionsly  mean  or 
think,  or  why  be  angry  with  me  for  being  happy  and  oont^t  ?  You 
and  Nicholas  are  left  to  me,  we  are  together  once  again,  and  what  regard 
can  I  have  for  a  few  trifling  things  of  which  we  never  feel  the  want  ? 
When  I  have  seen  all  we  misery  and  desolation  that  death  can 
bring,  and  known  the  lonesome  feeling  of  being  solitary  and  alone  in 
crowds,  and  all  the  agony  of  separation  in  grief  and  poverty  when  we 
most  needed  comfort  and  support  firom  each  other,  can  you  wonder  that 
I  look  upon  this  as  a  place  of  such  delicious  quiet  and  rest,  that  Yrith 
you  beside  me  I  have  nothing  to  wish  for  or  regret  ?  There  was  a 
time,  and  not  long  since,  when  all  the  comforts  of  our  old  home  did 
come  back  upon  me,  I  own,  very  often — oftener  than  yon  would  think 
perhaps — but  I  affected  to  care  nothing  for  them,  in  the  hope  that  you 
would  so  be  brought  to  regret  them  less.  I  was  not  insensible,  indeed. 
I  might  have  felt  happier  if  I  had  been.  Dear  mama,"  said  Kate,  in 
great  agitation,  *^  I  know  no  difference  between  this  home  and  that  in 
which  we  were  all  so  happy  for  so  many  years,  except  that  the  kindest 
and  gentlest  heart  that  ever  ached  on  earth  has  passed  in  peace  to 
heaven," 

^^Kate  my  dear,  Kate,"  cried  Mrs,  Nickleby,  folding  her  in  her 
arms. 

^^  I  have  so  often  thought,"  sobbed  Kate,  ^'  of  all  his  kind  words-M>f 
the  last  time  he  looked  into  my  little  room,  as  he  passed  up-stairs  to 
bed,  and  said,  ^  God  bless  you,  darling.'  There  was  a  paleness  in  his 
iace,  mama — ^the  broken  heart — ^I  know  it  was — ^I  little  thought  so- 
then—" 

A  gush  of  tears  came  to  her  relief,  and  Kate  laid  her  head  upon  her 
mother's  breast,  and  wept  like  a  little  child. 

'  It  is  an  exquisite  and  beautiful  thing  in  our  nature,  that  when  the 
beart  is  touched  and  softened  by  some  tranquil  happiness  or  affectionate 
feeling,  the  memory  of  the  dead  comes  over  it  most  powerfully  and 
mesistibly.  It  would  almost  seem  as  though  our  better  thoughts  and 
sympathies  were  charms,  in  virtue  of  which  the  soul  is  enabled  to  hold 
some  vague  and  mysterious  intercourse  with  the  spirits  of  those  whom 
we  dearly  loved  in  life.  Alas !  how  often  and  how  long  may  those 
patient  angels  hover  above  us,  watching  for  the  spell  which  is  so  seldom 
littered,  and  so  soon  forgotten ! 

Poor  Mrs.  Nickleby,  accustomed  to  give  ready  utterance  to  whatever 
^^^^  uppermost  in  her  mind,  had  never  conceived  the  possibility  of  her 
daughter's  dwelling  upon  these  thoughts  in  secret,  the  more  especially 
^  no  hard  trial  or  querulous  reproach  had  ever  drawn  them  from  her. 
Bat  now,  when  the  happiness  of  all  that  Nicholas  had  just  told  them, 
^'^  of  their  new  and  peaceful  life,  brought  these  recollections  so  strongly 
upon  Kate  that  slie  could  not  suppress  them,  Mrs.  Nickleliy  began  to 
l^ve  a  glimmering  that  she  had  been  rather  thoughtless  now  and  then, 
*od  Was  conscious  of  something  like  self-reproach  as  she  embraced  her 
wghter,  and  yielded  to  the  emotions  which  such  a  conversation  natu* 
^7  awakened. 
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TlMre  tfManiglity  baailetluiintgb^aiid  a  Tuk  qumlslj  of  pieptnition 
i»r  the  expected  Tititor,  and  a  rery  large  noeegaf  was  broaglii  from  a 
gardeoer'a  hard  by  aad  eut  up  into  a  miinber  of  very  snail  ones  witk 
wydi  Mrs.  NkUeby  would  hare  garnished  belittle  sftthv^iooai, m  s 
style  that  certainly  could  not  have  failed  to  attract  ssjrbod^fs  atteatJon, 
if  Kate  had  not  offned  to  spare  her  the  trouble,  and  arranged  then  m 
the  prettiest  aad  neatest  manner  possible.  If  the  ootta^  ercr  Isoksd 
pretty,  it  must  have  been  on  soch  a  bright  aad  sondimy  day  as  the 
next  day  was.  Bat  Sniihe's  pride  ia  the  garden,  or  Mrs.  NicUel^sin 
the  condition  of  the  lonritiire,  or  KatcTs  in  everything,  was  nothing  to 
the  pride  with  which  Nichobs  looked  at  Kate  herseu ;  aad  mrdj  the 
costliest  mansion  in  all  England  mi^t  have  fovnd  in  her  beantiliil  £ue 
and  moefal  form  its  most  exquisite  aad  peerless  oraament. 

About  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Nieltl^y  was  tlirowniato  a 
great  flutter  of  spirits  by  the  long-expected  knock  at  the  door,  nor  was 
Shis  flutter  at  all  composed  by  tlM  audible  tread  of  two  pair  of  boots  in 
the  passage,  which  Mrs.  Nickleby  augured,  in  a  farBathloas  state,  rnint 
be  ^^  the  two  Mr.  Cheerybles ;"  as  it  certainly  was,  though  not  the  two 
Mn.  Nickleby  expected,  because  it  was  Mr.  Charles  Cheeryble,  and  his 
nephew,  Mr.  Frank,  who  made  a  thousand  apologies  for  his  intmsioBi, 
whidi  Mrs.  Nickleby  (having  teaspoons  enough  aad  to  spare  ior  all) 
most  graciously  received.  Nor  did  the  appearance  of  this  unexpected 
visitor  occasion  the  least  embarrassment,  (save  in  Kate,  and  that  only  to 
the  extent  of  a  blush  or  two  at  first,)  (ot  the  old  geaUemaa  was  so  kind 
and  cordial,  and  the  young  gentleman  imitated  him  in  this  respect  so  well, 
that  the  usual  stiffness  and  formality  of  a  first  meeting  showed  no  tagm 
of  appearing,  and  Kate  really  more  than  once  detected  herself  in  the  veiy 
aet  of  wonctering  when  it  was  going  to  begin. 

At  the  tea-table  there  was  plenty  of  conversation  on  a  great  varietj 
of  subjects,  nor  were  there  wanting  jocose  matters  of  discnssion,  suck  as 
th^  were ;  for  young  Mr.CheeiybTe's  reomtstay  inOermany  happening 
to  be  aQuded  to,  old  Mr.  Cheeryble  iafbrmed  the  ownpany  that  tiie 
aforesaid  young  Mr.  Cheeryble  was  suspected  to  have  fidlen  deq>ly  ia 
love  with  the  £iuffhter  of  a  certain  German  burgomaster.  This  au— 
tion  young  Mr.  Cheeryble  most  indignantly  repelled,  upon  whidi  Hra 
Nickleby  slily  remarked,  that  she  suspected,  from  the  very  warmth  <rf 
the  denud,  thinre  must  be  something  in  it.    Yonng  Mr.  GheeryUs  then 
earnestly  entreated  old  Mr.  Cheeryble  to  confess  tiiat  it  was  idl  a  jeet, 
which  old  Mr.  Cheeryble  at  last  did,  younff  Mr,  Cheeryble  bemg  flo 
much  in  earnest  about  it,  that — as  Mis.  NioLleby  said  many  thousand 
times  afterwards  in  recalUnf  the  scene— -he  '^quite  coloured,*  which  sbe 
rightly  considered  a  memorable  circumstance,  and  one  worthy  of  remark, 
young  men  not  being  as  a  class  remarkable  for  modesty  or  self-deaialy 
especudly  when  there  is  a  lady  in  the  case,  when,  if  they  colonr  st  a^ 
it  is  rather  their  practice  to  colour  the  story,  and  not  themselves. 

After  tea  there  was  a  walk  in  the  garden,  aad  the  eveniw  being  vciy 
fine  they  strolled  out  at  the  garden  gate  into  some  lanes  and  bys^oad^ 
sad  sauntered  up  and  dowa  until  it  grew  quite  dark.  The  timsseeawd 
to  pass  very  quickly  with  all  the  party.    Kate  went  first)  kaang  ap^ 
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iuKhnfOMe^smnm,  «dl  idking  with  hanndlb.  Frank  COMeryUe;  and 
Mia  NidcMy  ndtfaa  eldor  genikmaa  followed  at  Aahort  dWiaBoe^  ibi 
kJnthaMW  of  tho  good  merdiaiiiy  hkinfceKeBi  ia  the  wdfiure  of  Nicholai^ 
and  hk  admintion  of  Kate»  to  operating  upon  the  good  hdj's  feeliiigi^ 
thai  the  nanal  cuieBi  of  Imst  speedi  was  confined  within  very  nanrow 
and  ciicumHanhed  limits.  Smike  (who,  if  he  had  e^er  heen  an  ohjeet 
ef  intaiBBtinhialiiBiyhadheeBonethatdjij)  accompanied  them,  joinii^^ 
Mmeftimcs  one  gnmp  andaometimea  the  other,  aa  brother  Charles,  laying 
his  hand  upon  ids  shoulder,  bade  him  walk  with  him,  or  Nicholas, 
looking  smUingly  round,  beckoned  him  to  come  and  talk  with  the  old 
friend  who  nndostood  him  best,  sad  who  could  win  n  smile  into  his 
eare-WQiB  ftoe  when  none  else  ooold. 

*  F^cide  is  one  of  the  seTSn  deadly  sms;  bat  it  cannot  be  the  pride  of 
amother  in  her  children,  for  that  is  a  compoond  of  two  cardinal  Tirtnes 
«-fiuth  and  hope.  This  was  the  pride  which  swelled  Mrs.  Nickleb/s 
heart  that  night,  and  this  it  was  which  left  upon  her  &ee,  glistening 
m  the  li^it  inuD  they  retnned  home,  traces  of  the  most  grateful  tears 
she  had  ever  shed. 

There  was  n  quiet  mirth  about  the  little  sapper,  which  harmoniflsd 
esDMBtly  with  this  tone  of  ftwling,  and  at  length  the  two  gentlemen  Uxk. 
their  leave*  There  was  one  euroumstanoe  in  the  leave-taking  which 
occasioned  avast  deal  of  sinking  and  pleasantry,  and  that  was,  that  Mr. 
Prank  CSraeryble  oflfered  his  hand  to  Kate  twice  over,  quite  foxgettuig 
that  he  had  bads  her  adieu  already.  This  was  held  by  the  elder  Mr. 
Cheevyble  to  be  n  convincing  proof  that  he  was  thinking  of  his  German 
flame,  and  the  jest  oecasioiied  nmnense  laughter.  So  eaey  is  it  to  move 
lif^  heart& 

In  shorty  it  was  *  day  of  serene  and  tranquil  happiness;  and  as  we 
^  have  some  bright  day— many  of  us^  let  us  hope,  among  a  crowd  of 
others—to  which  we  revert  with  particular  delight,  so  this  one  was 
oflen  looked  back  to  afterwards,  as  holding  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
ealmdiur  of  those  who  shared  it. 

Was  there  one  eocoeption,  sad  that  one  he  who  needed  to  have  been 
■>oat  happy? 

Who  was  that  who,  in  the  silenee  of  his  own  chamber,  sunk  upon  his 
knees  to  pray  as  his  first  friend  had  taught  him,  and  folding  his  hands 
*>^  itretcfaii^  them  wildly  in  the  air,  fell  upon  his  hct  in  a  paasion 
of  bitter  grief? 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

**^  RALPH  TXICKLBBT  CUTS  AIT  OLD  ACQ17AI1?TANCB.  IT  WOTTLD  AUBO 
-^'WfAR  PROM  THE  C0NTEIYT8  HEREOF,  THAT  A  JOKE,  EVEN  BETWEBR 
HUSBAIVD  -liHD  WIPE,  MAY  BE  SOMETIMES  CARRIED  TOO  FAR. 

^TnntB  are  some  men,  who,  living  with  the  one  object  of  enrichi^ 
^l^ott^cs,  no  matter  by  what  means,  and  beine  perfectly  oonscioas  of 
^^  oaseness  and  rascalitv  of  the  means  which  &ev  will  i^  «wrv  Amm 
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iowirds  this  end,  •ftctneverthelcaa  ewn  to  themwUvei-'^  high  tone  rf 
vonl  reotitude,  and  shake  their  heads  and  sigh  oyer  the  depravitf  of  the 
world.  Some  of  the  craAieat  aooandrele  that  ever  walked  this  eaitli,  or 
rather-— for  walking  implies,  at  least,  an  erect  position  and  the  betrios 
of  a  man-~that  ever  craiHed  and  crept  thnmgh  life  hj  its  dirtiest  ana 
nairowest  ways,  will  gravely  jot  down  in  diaries  the  events  of  every 
day^  and  keep  a  regidar  debtor  and  creditor  acoonnt  with  heareo, 
which  shall  always  show  a  floating  balaaoe  in  thebr  own  fevoor. 
Whether  this  is  a  grataitous  (the  only  gratnitous)  part  of  the  filee- 
hood  and  trickery  of  each  men's  lives,  or  whether  they  really  hope  to 
oheat  heaven  itself^  and  lay  up  treasure  in  the  next  vrorid  hy  the  nine 
process  which  has  enabled  them  to  lay  up  treasure  in  this— not  to 
question  how  it  is,  so  it  is.  And,  doubtless,  such  book-keeping  (like 
certain  autobiographies  which  have  enlightened  the  v^orld)  cannot  M 
to  prove  servicm>le,  in  the  one  respect  of  sparing  the  recording  Angel 
some  time  and  labour. 

•  Ralph  Nicldeby  waa  not  a  man  of  this  stamp.  Stem,  nnykddin^ 
dogged,  and  impenetrable,  Ralph  cared  for  nothins  in  life,  or  beyond  it, 
save  the  gratification  of  two  passions,  avarice,  the  first  and  predominant 
appetite  of  his  nature,  and  hatred,  the  second.  Afiecting  to  conmder 
himself  but  a  type  of  all  humanity,  he  was  at  little  pains  to  conceal  his 
true  character  from  the  world  in  general,  and  in  his  own  heart  he 
exulted  over  and  cherished  every  had  desi&:n  as  it  had  birth.  The 
only  scriptural  admonition  that  Ralph  Nickleby  heeded,  in  the  letter, 
was  **  know  thyself."  He  knew  himself  wdl,  and  choosing  to  imagine 
that  all  mankind  were  cast  in  the  same  mould,  hated  them ;  for,  thongh 
no  man  hates  himself,  the  coldest  amons  us  having  too  much  self-love 
for  that,  yet,  most  men  unconsciously  judge  the  world  fiom  themselTeB, 
and  it  will  be  very  generally  found  that  those  who  sneer  habitually  it 
human  nature,  and  affect  to  despise  it,  are  among  its  wont  and  least 
pleasant  samples. 

But  the  present  business  of  these  adventures  is  with  Ralph  himseli^ 
who  stood  regarding  Newman  Noggs  with  a  heavy  frown,  while  that 
worthy  took  off  his  fingerless  gloves,  and  spreading  them  carefully  on 
the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  and  flattening  them  with  his  right  to  take 
the  creases  out,  proceeded  to  roll  them  up  with  an  absent  air  as  if  he 
were  utterly  reg^mlless  of  all  things  else,  in  the  deep  interest  of  the 
ceremonial. 

*'  Gh>ne  out  of  town  !"  said  Ralph,  slowly.  ^^  A  mistake  of  yoma 
Qo  hack  again." 

^  No  mistake,"  returned  Newman.     ^^  Not  even  going ;— ffone." 

*^  Has  he  turned  girl  or  baby  ?"  muttered  Ruph,  with  a  fietfal 
gesture. 

'^  I  don't  know,"  said  Newman,  ^^hut  he's  gone." 

The  repetition  of  the  word,  '^  gone,"  seemed  to  affSord  Newman  Nc^ 
inexpressible  delight,  in  proportion  as  it  annoyed  Ralph  Nickleby.  H^ 
uttered  the  word  with  a  full  round  emphasis,  dwelling  upon  it  as  Mg 
as  he  decently  could,  and  when  he  could  hold  out  no  longer  without 
attracting  observation,  stood  gasping  it  to  himself,  as  if  even  thai  weft 
a  satisfSa^on. 
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And  witffv  has  he  goneT  said  Balpb. 
*^  Franoey"  replied  Newnuuu    ^^Dangerof  aaoiherftttaokof  erysipdu 
a  irorae  attack — in  tiie  head.    So  the  doctors  ordered  him  off.    And 
bos  gone* 

^  And  lioid  Frederick T  began  Ralph. 

"^  He's  gone  too/'  replied  Newman. 

*^  And  he  carries  his  dmBbing  with  him,  does  he !"  said  Balph^  tam- 
ing awnj — ^*  pockets  his  bruises,  and  sneaks  off  without  the  retaliation 
of  a  word,  or  seeking  the  smallest  reparation !" 
^^  He's  too  iU,"  said  Newman. 

«'Too  ill!"  repeated  Ralph.^  ''  Why  I  would  have  it  if  I  wm 
dying;  in  that  case  I  should  only  be  the  more  determined  to  baye  it, 
and  tiiat  without  delay — I  mean  if  I  were  he.  But  he's  too  ill !  Poor 
Sir  Mulberry!     Tooilll" 

Uttering  these  words  with  supreme  contempt  and  great  irritation  of 
manner,  Ralph  signed  hastily  to  Newman  to  leave  the  room;  and 
tiuowing  himsdf  mto  his  chair,  beat  his  foot  impatiently  upon  the 
ground* 

"There  is  some  spell  about  that  boy,"  said  Balpb,  grinding  his 
teeth.  ^*  Circumstances  conspire  to  help  him.  Talk  of  fortune's  farours ! 
What  is  even  money  to  such  Devil  s  luck  as  this ! " 

He  thrust  his  hands  impatiently  into  his  pockets,  but  notwithstanding 
his  previous  reflection  there  was  some  consolation  there,  for  his  hco 
rdazed  a  little;  and  although  there  was  still  a  deep  frown  upon  the 
contnu^ied  brow,  it  was  one  of  calculation,  and  not  of  disappointment. 

"  This  Hawk  will  come  back,  however,"  muttered  Ralph ;  "  and  if  I 
know  the  man— 4nd  I  should  by  this  time — his  wrath  will  have  lost 
nothing  of  its  violence  in  the  meanwhile.  Obliged  to  live  in  retirement 
^the  monotony  of  a  sick  room  to  a  man  of  nis  habits-^no  life— no 
drink-'^no  play— nothing  that  he  likes  and  lives  by.  He  is  not  likely 
to  forget  his  obligations  to  the  cause  of  all  this.  Few  men  would ;  but 
he  of  an  others— no,  no !" 

He  smiled  and  shook  his  head,  and  resting  his  diin  upon  his  hand 
^  a  musing,  and  smiled  again.     After  a  time  he  rose  and  rang  the  bell. 
^  That  Mr.  Squeers;  has  he  been  here?"  said  Ralph. 
^  He  was  here  last  night.     I  left  him  here  ¥rhen  I  went  home," 
ntnmed  Newman. 

''  I  know  that,  fool,  do  I  not  ?"  said  Ralph,  irascibly.  ''  Has  he 
^^en  here  since ?     Was  he  here  this  morning  ?"  i 

**  No,"  bawled  Newman,  in  a  very  loud  key. 

/^  If  he  comes  while  I  am  out — he  is  pretty  sure  to  be  here  by  nine  to- 
>ught^  let  him  wait.     And  if  there's  another  man  with  him,  as  there 
^  be— perhaps  "  said  Ralph,  checking  himself,  ^^  let  him  wait  too." 
^  Let  'em  both  wait  ?"  said  Newman. 

^  Ay,"  replied  Ralph,  turning  upon  him  with  an  angry  look.  ^^  Help 
Bw  on  with  this  spencer,  and  don  t  repeat  after  me^  like  a  croaking 
pnrot." 

^  I  wish  I  was  a  parrot^"  said  Newman,  sulkily. 
^  I  wish  you  were,"  rejoined  Ralph,  drawing  his  spencer  on';  ^^  I'd 
we  wrung  your  neck  long  ago." 


1^6wxnBii  roiiifned  no  ftUBirat  te  tkii  ooBpifaBsnl^  but  loi&Md  oter 
Bftlpfa'a  ihmiUlflr  for  an  initeii,  (he  ynm  adjiuting  Hkn  oolfar  of  tbe 
■penoer- behind,  jnet  then,)  m  if  he  were  alHiagly  diipoeedtotwaek  kiaft 
by  the  noee.  .  Meeting  Ralph's  tfye^  however,  he  suddenly  lecalled  Im 
wandering  fingers,  and  rubbed  hiaowmred  noae  wisth  m  Tdheaience  qidte 
aatonishii^. 

Beatowmg  ne  fuiiher  notioe  vpen  hi#  eooenftrio  follower  than  a 
thieatcpiM  look,  and  anftdmoniliott  tobecarefolaadaiakeBOBiabake, 
Ralph  took  his  hat  and  gkyfes,  and  wa&ed  oot. 

He  appeared  to  hare  a  rery  extraordinary  tad  niaeeDaneoin  con- 
neizion,  and  very  odd  ealls  he  made — aone  at  gic«t  lich  houses,  and 
some  at  small  poor  ones— 4mt  all  npon  one  anby^ ;  money,  fiia  hn 
was  a  talisman  to  the  porters  and  aaTants  of  his  more  dashing  efieat^ 
and  procured  him  ready  admission,  though  he  trudged  on  foot,  and 
•thers,who  were  denied,  nttled  to  the  door  in  caniages.  Here  he  was 
all  softneas  and  cringing  civility ;  his  atep  so  tight,  uuit  it  aearcely  pro- 
dueed  a  aound  npon  the  thick  earpets ;  hisToiee  ao  soft,  thai  it  was  not 
audible  beyond  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  But  in  the  peenr 
habitations  Ralph  was  another  man ;  his  boots  creaked  npon  the  passage 
floor  as  he  walked  boldly  in,  his  voice  vras  harsh  mid  loud  as  he 
demanded  the  money  that  waa  overdue ;  his  threats  "wen  coarse  and 
angry.  With  another  daas  of  enstomen,  Ralph  was  agam  another 
man.  These  were  attomeya  of  more  than  doufaifiil  reputation,  who 
helped  him  to  new  bnainess,  or  raised  fresh  profits  npon  old.  With 
them  Ralph  waa  fSyniliar  and  joeoae— humoroua  npon  the  topiea  of  tiM 
day,  and  especially  pleasant  upon  bankruptcies  and  peenmary  difficulties 
that  made  eood  for  trade.  In  short,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
have  reeogniaed  the  same  man  under  ihime  various  aspeete,  but  for  the 
bulky  leather  case  foil  of  bills  and  notea  v^ch  he  drew  foom  hispot^et 
at  every  house,  and  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same  complaint^  (rwnei 
only  in  tone  and  style  of  delivery,)  that  the  werid  thought  him  rich,  and 
that  perhaps  he  might  be  if  he  had  his  own  ;  bnt  there  was  no  gettiii^ 
money  in  when  it  was  once  out,  other  principal  or  intenst,  and  it  was 
a  hard  matter  to  live-— even  to  live  from  day  to  day. 

It  was  evening  before  a  long  round  of  such  visits  (interrupted  only 
by  a  aeanty  dinner  at  an  eating-house)  terminated  at  Pimlioo,  and  Ralph 
walked  along  Saint  James's  Park,  on  his  way  home. 

There  were  some  deep  schemes  in  his  head,  as  the  puckered  brow  and 
firmly-set  mouth  would  have  abundantly  testified,  even  if  they  had  been 
unaccompanied  by  a  complete  indifierence  to,  or  nnconsciousnesB  o^  the 
objects  about  him.  So  complete  was  his  abstraction,  however,  that 
Ralph,  usually  as  quick-sighted  as  any  man,  did  not  observe  that  he 
was  followed  by  a  shambling  figure,  which  at  onetime  stole  behind  him 
with  noiseless  footsteps,  at  another  crept  a  few  paces  before  him,  and  at 
another  glided  along  by  his  side ;  at  all  times  regarding  him  vrith  an  eye 
so  keen,  and.a  look  so  eager  and  attentive,  that  it  was  more  like  the 
expression  of  an  intrusive  face  in  some  powerful  picture  or  8tron^<" 
marked  dream,  than  the  scrutiny  even  of  a  most  interested  and  aoziouB 
observer. 


Ibeakyliad  heea  lowgriig  «iA  duk  Ibr  jome  time^  and  the  ootti- 
menoement  of  a  Tioknt  storm  of  rain  droye  Ralph  for  ilttlter  to  ft' 
tne.  Ho  ^isas  leaaiag  againeit  H  iritli  IbUM  anna»  still  buried  in 
thought,  when,  haj^ning  to  raise  his  eyes,  he  suddenly  met  thoae  of  ft 
man  who,  creeping  round  the  trunk,  peered  into  his  face  with  a-seareh- 
ing  look.  There  was  something  in  the  usurer's  ezpiession  at  tiie 
moment,  whioh  the  mm  appeared  to  remember  we^  for  it  deckled  Um; 
and  Bfapf^ing  deee  «p  to  Ealph,  he  proaouaeed  his  name. 

Astoiished  for  tiie  menient,  Ralph  fi^  back  a  couple  of  paces,  and 
surveyed,  him  6om  head  to  foot.  A  spare,  dark,  withered  mao^ 
of  about  his  own  age,  wi4ii  a  stooping  -body,  and  a  rery  sinister  foea 
rendered  more  ill-foroured  by  hollow  and  hungry  cheeks,  deeply  son* 
burnt,  and  thick  black  ^re-bvows,  blacker  in  contrast  with  the  perfect 
whiteness  'of  his  haar ;  roughly  clothed  in  shabby  garments,  of  a  strange 
and  unoonth  make ;  and  having  abcmt  him  an  indefinable  manner  of 
depression  and  degradation ; — this,  for  a  moment,  was  all  he  saw.  But 
he  looked  agam,  and  the  foce  and  person  seemed  gradually  to  grow  less 
strange ;  to  change  as  he  looked,  to  subside  and  soften  into  lineaments 
that  were  familiar,  until  at  last  they  resolyed  themselves,  as  if  by  some 
strange  optical  illosion,  into  those  of  one  whom  he  had  known  for  many 
years,  and  forgotten  and  lost  sight  of  for  nearly  as  many  more. 

The  man  saw  that  tibe  recognition  was  mutnal,  and  beckoning  to 
Balph  to  take  his  former  place  under  the  tree,  and  not  to  stand  in  tha 
&lling  rain,  of  which,  in  his  first  surprise,  he  had  been  quite  regard^ 
less,  addressed  him  in  a  hoarse,  foint  tone. 

^  You  would  hardly  have  known  me  from  myToioe,  I  suppose,  Mr* 
Kiddeby?"  hesaid. 

^  No,**  returned  Ralph,  bending  a  seyere  look  upon  him.    ^  Though 
ihere  is  something  in  that,  that  I  remember  now." 
^  ^  There  is  little  in  me  that  you  can  call  to  mind  as  having  been  thei?a 
^ght  years  ago,  I  dare  say  ?  "  observed  the  other* 

"  Quite  enough,"  said  Ralph,  carelessly,  and  averting  his  face. 
^' Hon  than  encwgh." 

"  If  I  had  remained  in  doubt  about  ytm,  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  the 
^'^her,  <^  this  reception,  and  your  manner,  would  have  decided  me  very 
soon." 

^  Did  yon  expect  any  other  ?  "  asked  Ralph,  sharply. 

""Nor  said  the  mant 

*^  You  were  right,"  retorted  Ralph  ;  ^^  and  as  you  fed  no  surprise^ 
■^  express  none." 

'I  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  the  man,  bluntly,  after  a  brief  pause,  during 
which  he  had  seemed  to  struggle  with  an  inclination  to  answer  him  by 
some  reproach,  *'  will  you  hear  a  few  words  that  I  have  to  say  ?  " 

**  I  am  oUiffed  to  wait  here  till  the  rain  holds  a  little,"  said  Ralph, 
looking  abroad.  ^  If  you  talk,  sir,  I  shall  not  put  my  finsers  in  my 
^tta,  though  your  talking  may  have  as  much  effect  as  if  I  did." 

*^  I  was  once  in  your  confidence — ,'*  thus  his  companion  began.  Ralph 
looked  round,  and  smiled  involuntarily. 

**  Well,"  said  the  other,  ^  as  much  in  your  confidenee  MB  you  ever 
*09e  to  let  anybody  be." 
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«<  Ah  r  rajomod  Bidph,  fddiag  hk  araoi ;  » that's  anoUMr  «hnf- 
quite  another  thing." 

**  Don't  let  118  pky  mpon  wofdB|  Mr.  Nicklehj,  in  the  name  oC 
hnmaaity.'' 

«0f  what?"  saidBalph. 

^  Of  hnmanity,"  replied  the  other,  sternly.  ^  I  am  hangry  and  ia 
want.  If  the  change  that  yon  ninat  see  in  me  after  so  long  an  absenos 
^•mnst  see,  for  I,  upon  whom  it  has  come  by  slow  and  hard  degrees,  sea 
it  and  know  it  well— will  not  move  you  to  pity,  let  the  knowledge  that 
bread ;  not  the  daily  bread  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which,  as  it  is  oflkei 
up  in  cities  like  this,  is  understood  to  indude  half  the  luxuries  of  the 
world  for  the  rich  and  just  as  much  coarse  food  as  will  support  life  for 
the  poor — not  that,  but  bread,  a  crust  of  drr  hard  bread,  is  beyond  my 
reach  to-day— let  that  haye  some  weight  with  you,  if  nothing  else  has." 

^  If  this  is  the  usual  form  in  which  you  beg,  sir,"  said  Ralphs  ^  joa 
have  studied  your  part  well ;  but  if  you  will  take  advice  from  one  who 
knows  something  of  the  world  and  its  ways,  I  should  recommend  a  lower 
tone— a  little  lower  tone,  or  yon  stand  a  fiiir  chance  of  bemg  starred  in 
good  earnest." 

As  he  said  this,  Ralph  clenched  his  left  wrist  tightly  with  his  right 
hand,  and  inclining  his  head  a  little  on  one  side  and  dropping  his  chin 
upon  his  breast,  looked  at  him  whom  he  addressed  with  a  frowning, 
sullen  face :  the  very  picture  of  a  man  whom  nothing  could  moTe  or 
soften. 

^^  Yesterday  was  my  first  day  in  London,"  said  the  old  man,  glancing 
at  his  travel-stained  dress  and  worn  shoes. 

^'  It  would  have  been  better  for  you,  I  think,  if  it  had  been  your  last 
also,"  replied  Ralph. 

^  I  have  been  seeking  you  these  two  days,  where  I  thought  you  were 
most  likely  to  be  found,"  resumed  the  other  more  humbly,  ^*  and  I  met 
you  here  at  last,  when  I  had  almost  given  up  the  hope  of  encouiltering 
you,  Mr.  Nickleby." 

He  seemed  to  wait  for  some  reply,  but  Ralph  giving  him  none,  he 
continued— 

^^  I  am  a  most  miserable  and  wretched  outcast,  nearly  sixty  yesn 
old,  and  as  destitute  and  helpless  as  a  child  of  six." 

*'  I  am  sixty  years  old,  too,"  replied  Ralph,  ^^and  am  neither  destitute 
nor  helpless.  Work.  Don't  make  fine  play-acting  speeches  about 
bread,  but  earn  it." 

^'  How  ?"  cried  the  other.  ^^  Where  ?  Show  me  the  means.  Will 
you  give  them  to  me— will  you  V 

^^  1  did  once,"  replied  Ralph,  composedly,  *^  you  scarcely  need  ask  me 
whether  I  will  agam." 

**  It's  twenty  years  ago,  or  more,"  said  the  man,  in  a  suppressed  voice, 
^  since  you  and  I  fell  out.  You  remember  that  ?  I  claimed  a  share  ia 
the  profits  of  some  business  I  brought  to  you,  and,  as  I  perasted,  you 
arrested  me  for  an  old  advance  of  ten  pounds,  odd  shillings— inclndiag 
interest  at  fifty  per  cent.,  or  so." 

*^  I  remember  somethiDg  of  it,"  replied  Ralph,  carelessly.  ^'  What 
ihenr 
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*^  Thai  didn't  part  us,"  said  the  man.  '^  I  made  snhmisaion,  being  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  bolts  and  bars ;  and  as  you  were  not  the  made  man 
then  that  you  are  now,  you  were  glad  enough  to  take  back  a  clerk 
who  wasn't  over  nice,  and  who  knew  something  of  the  trade  you  droye.* 
^'  You  begged  and  prayed,  and  I  consented,"  returned  Ralph.  *^  That 
was  kind  of  me.  .Perhaps  I  did  want  you — I  forget.  I  should  think 
I  did,  or  you  would  haye  begged  in  yain.  You  were  useful — ^not  too 
honest,  not  too  delicate,  not  too  nice  of  hand  or  heart — but  useful." 

^'  Useful,  indeed  1"  said  the  man.     "  Come.     You  had  pinched  and 
ground  me  down  for  some  years  before  that,  but  I  had  served  you 
fiuthfnUy  up  to  that  time,  in  spite  of  all  your  dog's  usage— had  I V 
Ralph  made  no  reply. 
^^  Had  I  ?"  said  the  man  again. 

^^  You  had  had  your  wages,"  rejoined  Ralph,  ^^  and  had  done  your 
work.     We  stood  on  equal  ground  so  far,  and  could  both  cry  quits." 
^'  Then,  bnt  not  afterwards,"  said  the  other. 

^^  Not  afterwards,  certainly,  nor  even  then,  for  (as  you  haye  just 
said)  you  owed  me  money,  and  do  still,"  replied  Ralph. 

''  That's  not  all,"  said  the  man,  eagerly.  ''  That's  not  all.  Mftrk 
that.  I  didn't  foi^  that  old  sore,  trust  me.  Partly  in  remembrance 
of  that,  and  partly  in  the  hope  of  making  money  some  day  by  the 
scheme,  I  took  advantage  of  my  position  about  you,  and  possessed 
myself  of  a  hold  upon  you,  which  you  would  give  half  of  all  you  have, 
to  know,  and  never  can  know  but  through  me.  I  left  you — long  after 
that  time,  remember — and,  for  some  poor  trickery  that  came  within 
the  law,  but  was  nothing  to  what  you  money-^makers  daily  practise 
just  outside  its  bounds,  was  sent  away  a  convict  for  seven  3^aiB.  I 
have  returned  what  you  see  me.  Now,  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  the  man, 
"with  a  strange  mixture  of  humility  and  sense  of  power,  ^^  what  help 
and  assistance  will  you  give  me — what  bribe,  to  speak  out  plainly  ? 
My  expectations  are  not  monstrous,  but  I  must  live,  and  to  live  I  must 
eat  and  drink.  Money  is  on  your  side,  and  hunger  and  thirst  on 
mine.     You  may  drive  an  easy  bargain." 

^^  Is  that  all  ?"  said  Ralph,  still  eyeing  his  companion  with  the  same 
steady  look,  and  moving  nothing  but  his  lips.. 

*'  It  depends  on  you,  Mr.  Nickleby,  whether  that's  all  or  not,"  was 
the  rejoinder. 

'*  Why  then,  harkye,  -Mr. ^  I  don't  know  by  what  name  I  am 

to  call  you,"  said  Ralph. 

"  By  my  old  one,  if  you  like." 

^^  Why,  then,  harkye,  Mr.  Brooker,"  said  Ralph,  in  his  harshest 
accents,  **  and  don't  expect  to  draw  another  speech  from  me — harkye, 
sir.  I  know  you  of  old  for  a  ready  scoundrel,  but  you  never  had  a  stout 
heart ;  and  hard  work,  with  (maybe)  chains  upon  those  less  of  yours, 
and  shorter  food  than  when  I  '  pinched'  and  ^  ground'  you,  nas  blunted 
your  wits,  or  you  would  not  come  with  such  a  tale  as  this  to  me.  Yotf 
ft  hold  upon  me !  Keep  it,  or  publish  it  to  the  world,  if  you  like." 
"  I  can't  do  that,"  interposed  Brooker.  "  That  wouldn't  serve  me." 
*'  Wouldn't  it  ?"  said  Ralph.   ^^  It  will  sei^e  you  as  much  as  bringing 
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it  to  me»  I  promise  you.     To  be  pUm  with  7011, 1  am  a  cuefigd  man, 
aad  know  my  a£Eain  thoioughly.     I  know  the  world,  and  the  worid 
knows  me.    Whatever  yo«i  gleaned,  w  heard,  or  saw,  whea  yon  aerrtd 
me,  the  world  knows  and  magnifies  already.     You  could  teU  it  nothbg 
that  would  surprise  it— unlais,  indeed,  it  redounded  to  ray  credit  or 
honour,  and  then  it  would  scout  you  for  a  liar.     And  yet  I  don  t  fisd 
business  slack,  or  clients  scrupulous.     Quit^the  contrary.     I  am  reviled 
or  threatened  every  day  by  one  man  or  another,"  said  Ralph ;  ^^  hut 
thin^  roll  on  just  the  same,  and  I  don't  grow  poorar  either.* 

^^  I  neither  revile  nor  threaten,"  rejoined  the  man.  ^^  I  can  tell  you 
of  what  you  have  lost  by  my  act^  what  I  only  can  restore,  and  iduit,  if 
I  die  without  restoring,  dies  with  me,  and  never  can  be  regained." 

"  I  tell  my  money  pretty  accurately,  and  generally  keep  it  in  my 
own  custody,"  said  Ralph.  ^^  I  look  sharply  after  most  men  that  I 
deal  with,  and.  most  of  all  I  looked  sharply  after  you.  You  are  w^ 
come  to  all  you  have  kept  from  me." 

*^  Are  those  of  your  own  name  dear  to  you  ?"  said  the  man  empha- 
ticafly.     «  If  they  are " 

^^  They  are  not,"  relumed  Ralph,'ezaBperated  at  this  persevennoe^  and 
the  thought  of  Nicholas,  which  the  last  question  awakened.  *•*'  They 
an  not.  If  you  had  come  as  a  common  beggar,  I  might  have  thrown 
a  sixpence  to  you  in  remembrance  of  the  dever  knave  you  used  to  be; 
hut  since  you  try  to  palm  these  stale  tricks  upon  one  you  might  have 
known  better,  I'll  not  part  with  a  halfpenny — ^nor  vrould  I  to  save  you 
from  rottittff.  And  remember  this,  'scape-gallows,"  said  Ralph,  menac- 
lag  him  with  his  hand,  ^^  that  if  we  meet  again,  and  you  so  much  as 
notice  me  by  <hm  beeging  gesture,  you  shall  see  the  inside  of  a  jail  once 
mcc«,  and  tighten  this  hSd  upon  mein  intervals  of  the  hard  labour  that 
^Ntt^bonds  are  put  to.     There's  my  answer  to  your  trash.     Take  it." 

With  a  disdainful  scowl  at  the  object  of  his  anger,  who  met  his  eye 
hot  uttered  not  a  word,  Ralph  walked  away  at  his  usual  pace,  without 
manifesting  the  slightest  curiosity  to  see  what  beeame  of  his  late  com- 
panion, or  indeed  once  looking  bdiind  him.  The  man  remained  on  the 
same  spot  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his  retreating  figure  until  it  was  lost 
to  view,  and  then  drawing  his  arms  about  his  chest,  as  if  the  damp  and 
lack  of  food  struck  coldly  to  him,  lingered  with  slouching  steps  by  the 
wayside,  and  begged  of  those  who  pag^ed  along. 

Ralph,  in  no- wise  moved  by  what  had  lately  passed,  further  than  aa 
he  had  ah-eady  expressed  himself,  walked  deliberately  on,  and  turning 
out  of  the  Park  and  leaving  Golden  Square  on  his  right,  took  his  way 
through  some  streets  at  the  west  end  of  the  town  until  he  arrived  in 
that  jj^urticular  one  in  which  stood  the  residence  of  Madame  Mantalini 
The  name  <^  that  lady  no  longer  appeared  on  the  fiamag  door-plate, 
that  of  Miss  Knag  beinff  substituted  in  its  stead ;  but  the  bonnets  and 
dresses  were  still  dunly  visible  in  the  first-floor  windows  by  the  decaying 
light  of  a  summer's  evenis^,  and,  excepting  this  ostensibls  altsEation  in 
the  projmetorship,  the  estiu>lishment  wore  its  old  appeanmoe. 

"  Humph !"  muttered  Ralph,  drawing  his  hand  across  hia  mouth  with 
a  connoisseur-like  air,  and  surveying  tho  house  from  top  to  bottom ; 
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**  Hheee  people  look  pretty  well.  They  can't  last  long ;  bnt  if  I  know 
of  their  going,  in  good  time,  I  am  safe,  and  a  fair  profit  too.  I  mnflt 
keep  them  closely  in  Yiew — ^that's  all." 

8oy  nodding  his  head  yery  complacently,  Ralph  was  leaving  the  spot, 
when  his  quick  ear  caught  the  sound  of  a  oonfuised  noise  and  hubbub  of 
voices,  mingled  witii  a  great  running  up  and  down  stairs,  in  the  verj 
house  which  had  been  the  subject  of  his  scrutiny;  and  while  he  was 
hesitating  whether  to  knock  at  the  door  or  listen  at  the  key-hole  a 
little  longer,  a  female  servant  of  Madame  Mantalini's  (whom  he  had 
often  seen)  opened  it  abruptly  and  bounced  out,  with  her  blue  cap* 
ribands  streaming  in  the  air. 

''  Hallo  here.  Stop  1"  cried  Ralph.  <'  What's  the  matter.  Hera 
am  I.     Didn't  you  hear  me  knock  ?" 

^  Oh !  Mr.  Nickleby,  sir,"  said  the  girl.  *'  Gb  up,  for  the  love  of 
Qiacious.     Master's  been  and  done  it  again." 

"«  Done  what  ?  "  said  Ralph,  tartly.     ''  What  d'ye  mean  ?  ** 

^  I  knew  he  would  if  he  was  drove  to  it,"  cried  the  girL  ^^  I  said 
so  all  along." 

^*  Come  here,  you  silly  wench,"  said  Ralph,  catching  her  by  the 
wrist ;  ^^  and  don't  carry  family  matters  to  the  neighbours,  destroying 
the  credit  of  the  establishment.     Come  here ;  do  you  hear  me,  girl  ? " 

Without  any  further  expostulation,  he  led  or  rather  pulled  the  fright* 
ened  hand-maid  into  the  house,  and  shut  the  door ;  then  bidding  her 
walk  up-stairs  before  him,  followed  without  more  ceremony. 

Guided  by  the  noise  .of  a  great  many  voices  all  talking  together,  and 
passing  the  girl  in  his  impatience,  before  they  had  ascended  many  steps, 
Ralph  quickly  reached  the  private  sitting-room,  when  he  was  rather 
amj^ed  by  the  confused  and  inexplicable  scene  in  which  he  suddenly 
found  himself. 

There  were  all  the  young-lady  workers,  some  with  bonnets  and  some 
without,  in  various  attitudes  expressive  of  alarm  and  consternation; 
some  gathered  round  Madame  Mantalini,  who  was  in  tears  upon  one 
ohair;  and  others  round  Miss  Knag,  who  was  in  opposition  tears  upon 
another;  and  others  round  Mr.  Mantalini,  who  was  perhaps  the  most 
striking  figure  in  the  whole  group,  for  Mr.  Mantalini's  legs  were  ex- 
tended at  full  length  upon  the  floor,  and  his  head  and  shoulders  were 
supported  by  a  very  tall  footman,  who  didn't  seem  to^know  what  to 
do  with  them,  and  Mr.  Mantalini's  eyes  were  closed,  and  his  fooe  was 
pale,  and  his  hair  was  comparatively  straight,  and  his  whiskers  and 
niouBtache  were  limp,  and  his  teeth  were  clenched,  and  he  had  a  little 
hottb  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  little  tea-spoon  in  his  left ;  and  his  hands, 
^tnns,  legs,  and  shoulders,  were  all  stiff  and  powerless.  And  yet  Madame 
Uantalini  was  not  weeping  upon  the  body,  but  was  scolding  violently 
upon  her  chair ;  and  all  tiiis  amidst  a  clamour  of  tongues,  perfectly 
deafening,  and  which  really  appeared  to  have  driven  the  unfortunate 
footman  to  the  uttermost  verge  of  distraction. 

^  What  is  the  matter  here  ?  "  said  Ralph,  pressing  forward. 

At  this  inquiry,  the  clamour  was  increased  twenty-fold,  and  an 
astounding  stnng  of  such  shrill  contradictions  as  ^^  He's  poisoned  him- 
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aelf "_«  He  hasn't "— «  Send  for  a  doctor"— "Don't "—«  He's  dying" 
— **  He  isn't,  he's  only  pretending  " — ^with  various  other  cries,  ponred 
forth  with  bewildering  volubility,  until  Madame  Mantalini  was  seen  to 
address  herself  to  Rsdph,  when  female  curiosity  to  know  what  she 
would  say,  prevailed,  and,  as  if  by  general  consent,  a  dead  eilence,  un- 
broken by  a  single  whisper,  instantaneously  succeeded. 

"  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  Madame  Mantalini ;  "  by  what  chance  you 
came  here,  I  don't  know." 

Here  a  gurgling  voice  was  heard  to  ejaculate — as  part  of  the  wander- 
ings of  a  sick  man — the  words  "  Demnition  sweetness ! "  but  nobody 
heeded  them  except  the  footman,  who,  beine  startled  to  hear  such  awful 
tones  proceeding,  \s  it  were,  from  between  L  yery  fingers,  dn>pp«l  his 
master's  head  upon  the  floor  with  a  pretty  loud  crash,  and  then,  with- 
out an  effort  to  lift  it  up,  gazed  upon  the  bystanders,  as  if  he  had  done 
something  rather  clever  than  otherwise. 

"  I  will,  however,"  continued  Madame  Mantalini,  drying  her  03^68, 
and  speaking  with  great  indignation,  "  say  before  you,  and  before  every- 
body here,  for  the  first  time,  and  once  for  all,  that  I  never  will  supply 
that  man's  extravagances  and  viciousness  again.  I  have  been  a  dupe 
and  a  fool  to  him  long  enough.  In  future,  he  shall  support  himself  if  he 
can,  and  then  he  may  spend  what  money  he  pleases,  upon  whom  and 
how  he  pleases ;  but  it  shall  not  be  mine,  and  therefore  you  had  better 
pause  before  you  trust  him  further." 

Thereupon  Madame  Mantalini,  quite  unmoved  by  some  most  pathetic 
lamentations  on  the  part  of  her  husband,  that  the  apothecary  had  not 
mixed  the  prussic  acid  strong  enough,  and  that  he  must  take  another 
bottle  or  two  to  finish  the  work  he  had  in  hand,  entered  into  a  cata- 
logue of  that  amiable  gentleman's  gallantries,  deceptions,  extravagances, 
and  infidelities  (especially  the  last),  winding  up  with  a  protest  against 
being  supposed  to  entertain  the  smallest  remnant  of  regard  for  him  ; 
and  adducing,  in  proof  of  the  altered  state  of  her  affections,  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  poisoned  himself  in  private  no  less  than  six  times 
within  the  last  fortnight,  and  her  not  having  once  interfered  by  word  or 
deed  to  save  his  life. 

"  And  I  insist  on  being  separated  and  left  to  myself,"  said  Madame 
Mantalini,  sobbing.  "  If  he  dares  to  refuse  me  a  separation.  111  have 
one  in  law — I  can — and  I  hope  this  will  be  a  warning  to  all  girls  who 
have  seen  this  disgraceful  exhibition." 

Miss  Knag,  who  was  unquestionably  the  oldest  girl  in  company,  said 
with  great  solemnity,  that  it  would  be  a  warning  to  her^  and  so  did  the 
young  ladies  generally,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  who  appeared 
to  entertain  some  doubts  whether  such  whiskers  could  do  wrong. 

*'  Why  do  you  say  all  this  before  so  many  listeners  ?  "  said  Ralph,  in 
a  low  voice.     "  You  know  you  are  not  in  earnest." 

^'  I  am  in  earnest,"  replied  Madame  Mantalini,  aloud,  and  retreating 
towards  Miss  Knag. 

<^  Well,  but  consider,"  reasoned  Ralph,  who  had  a  great  interest  in 
the  matter.  ''  It  would  be  well  to  reflect.  A  marriea  woman  ha^  no 
property." 
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^^  Not  a  solitary  ainffle  indiTidual  dem,  my  soul/'  said  Mr.  Mantalini, 
raising  himself  upon  bis  elbow. 

^^  I  am  quite  aware  of  that/'  retorted  Madame  Mantalini,  tossing  her 
head ;  ^'  and  /  have  none.  The  business,  the  stock,  this  house,  and 
eyerything  in  it,  all  l^elonff  to  Miss  Kna^." 

^  That  8  quite  true,  Madame  Mantalini,"  said  Miss  Knag,  with  whom 
her  late  employer  had  secretly  come  to  an  amicable  understanding  on  this 
point.  ^*'  Yery  true,  indeed,  Madame  Mantalini — hem — ^very  true. 
And  I  never  was  more  glad  in  aU  my  life,  that  I  had  strength  of  mind 
to  resist  matrimonial  offers,  no  matter  how  advantageous,  than  I  am 
when  I  think  of  my  present  position  as  compared  with  your  most  unfor- 
tunate and  most  undeserved  one,  Madame  Mantalini." 

''  Demmit ! "  cried  Mr.  Mantalini,  turning  his  head  towards  his  wife. 
^  Will  it  not  slap  and  pinch  the  envious  dowager,  that  dares  to  reflect 
upon  its  own  delicious?" 

But  the  day  of  Mr.  Mantalini's  blandishments  had  departed.  ^^  Miss 
Knag,  sir,"  said  his  wife,  '^  is  my  particular  friend ;"  and  although  Mr. 
Mantalini  leered  till  his  eyes  seemed  in  danger  of  never  coming  back  to 
their  right  places  again,  Madame  Mantalini  showed  no  signs  of  softening. 

To  do  the  excelknt  Miss  Knag  justice,  she  had  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  this  ^tered  skite  of  things,  for,  finding  by 
daily  experience,  that  there  was  no  chance  of  the  business  thriving,  or 
even  continuing  to  exist,  while  Mr.  Mantalini  had  any  hand  in  the  ex- 
penditure, and  having  now  a  coufflderable  interest  in  its  well-doing,  she 
had  sedulously  applied  herself  to  the  investigation  of  some  little  matters 
connected  with  that  gentleman's  private  character,  which  she  had  so 
well  elucidated,  and  turtfiilly  imparted  to  Madame  Mantalini,  as  to  open 
her  eyes  more  effectually  than  the  closest  and  most  philosophical  reason- 
ing could  have  done  in  a  series  of  years.  To  which  end,  the  accidental 
discovery  by  Miss  Knag  of  some  tender  correspondence,  in  which 
Madame  Mantalini  was  described  as  ^^  old  "  and  "  ordinary,"  had  most 
providentially  contributed. 

However,  notwithstanding  her  firmness,  Madame  Mantalini  wept 
very  piteously ;  and  as  she  leant  upon  Miss  Knag,  and  signed  towards 
the  door,  that  young  lady  and  all  the  other  young  ladies  with  sympa- 
thising faces,  proceeded  to  bear  her  out. 

^^  Nickleby,"  said  Mr.  Mantalini,  in  tears,  '^  you  have  been  made  a  wit- 
ness to  this  demnition  cruelty,  on  the  part  of  the  demdest  enslaver  and 
captivater  that  never  was,  oh  dem !     I  forgive  that  woman." 

'^  Forgive !"  repeated  Madame  Mantalini,  angrily. 

^^  I  do  forgive  her,  Nickleby,"  said  Mr.  Mantalini.  '^  You  will  blame 
me,  the  world  will  blame  me,  the  women  will  blame  me ;  everybody 
will  lauffh,  and  scoff,  and  smile,  and  grin  most  demnebly.  They  will 
say,  ^  She  had  a  blessing.  She  did  not  know  it.  He  was  too  weak ; 
he  was  too  good ;  he  was  a  dem'd  fine  fellow,  but  he  loved  too  strong ; 
he  could  not  bear  her  to  be  cross,  and  call  him  wicked  names.  It  was 
a  dem'd  case,  there  never  was  a  demder. — But  I  forgive  her." 

With  this  affecting  speech  Mr.  Mantalini  fell  down  again  very  flat, 
and  lay  to  all  appearance  without  sense  or  motion,  until  all  the  females 
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hftd  left  the  room,  when  he  came  cautioufllj  into  a  sitting  posture,  and 
confronted  Ralph  with  a  very  hlank  face,  and  the  little  bottle  still  in 
one  hand  and  the  tea-spoon  in  the  other. 

'^  You  may  put  away  those  fooleries  now,  and  Hve  by  your  witi 
again,"  said  Ralph,  coolly  putting  on  his  hat. 

"  Dmimit,  Nickleby,  you're  not  serious  ?" 

«<  I  seldom  joke,"  said  Ralph.     '«  Good  night." 

^*  No,  but  Nickleby — **  said  Mantalini. 

*'  I  am  wrong,  perhaps,"  rejoined  Ralph.  *^  I  hope  so.  Yon  should 
know  best.     C^ood  night." 

Affecting  not  to  hear  his  entreaties  that  he  would  stay  and  advise 
with  him,  Ralph  left  the  crest-fallen  Mr.  Mantalini  to  his  meditati<Mis, 
and  left  the  house  quietly. 

*^  Oho  !"  he  said,  ^'  sets  the  wind  that  way  so  soon  ?  Half  knare 
and  half  fool,  and  detected  in  both  characters— hum — ^I  think  your  day 
is  over,  sir." 

As  he  said  this,  he  made  some  memorandum  in  his  pocket-book  in 
which  Mr.  Mantalini's  name  figured  conspicuously,  and  finding  by  his 
watch  that  it  was  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  made  all  speed  home. 

"  Are  they  here  ?"  was  the  first  question  he  asked  of  Newman. 

Newman  nodded.    /^  Been  here  half-an-hour." 

^'  Two  of  them  ?  one  a  fat  sleek  man  ?" 

"  Ay,"  said  Newman.     "  In  your  room  now." 

"  Good,"  rejoined  Ralph.     "  G«t  me  a  coach." 

'^  A  coach !     What  you — agoing  to — Eh  ?"  stammered  Newman. 

Ralph  angrily  repeated  his  orders,  and  Noggs,  who  might  well  have 
been  excused  for  wondering  at  such  an  unusu^  and  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance— for  he  had  never  seen  Ralph  in  a  coach  in  his  life — departed 
on  his  errand,  and  presently  returned  with  the  conveyance. 

Into  it  went  Mr.  Squeers,  and  Ralph,  and  the  third  man,  whom 
Newman  Noggs  had  never  seen.  Newman  stood  upon  the  door  step  to 
see  them  oflF,  not  troubling  himself  to  wonder  where  or  upon  what 
business  they  were  going,  until  he  chanced  by  mere  accident  to  hear 
Ralph  name  the  address  whither  the  coachman  was  to  drive. 

Quick  as  lightning  and  in  a  state  of  the  most  extreme  wonder,  New- 
man darted  into  his  little  office  for  his  hat,  and  limped  after  the  coach 
as  if  with  the  intention  of  getting  up  behind ;  but  in  this  design  he  was 
balked,  for  it  had  too  mudi  the  start  of  him  and  vnts  soon  hopelessly 
ahead,  leaving  him  gaping  in  the  empty  street. 

**  I  don't  know  though,"  said  Noggs,  stopping  for  breath,  **  any  ffood 
that  I  could  have  done  by  going  too.  He  would  have  seen  me  if  I  had. 
Drive  there!  What  can  come  of  thisl  If  I  had  only  known  it  yes- 
terday I  could  have  told— drive  there !  There's  mischief  in  it.  Theie 
must  be." 

His  reflections  were  interrupted  by  a  grey-haired  man  of  a  very 
remarkable,  though  far  from  prepossessing  appeanmoe,  who,  ooniog 
stealthily  towards  him,  solicited  relief. 

Newman,  still  cogitating  deeply,  turned  away ;  but  the  man  followed 
and  pressed  him  with  such  a  tale  of  misery  that  NewmAU  (wbo 
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miffht  have  1>eeii  considered  a  hopekss  person  to  beg  from,  and  who 
had  little  enough  to  give)  looked  into  his  hat  fw  some  halfpence  which 
he  usnally  k^t  screwed  up,  when  he  had  any,  in  a  comer  of  his  pocket 
hsndkerchiat 

While  he  was  bnsily  untwisting  the  knot  with  his  teeth,  the  man  sud 
something  which  attracted  his  attention ;  whateyer  that  something  was, 
it  led  to  something  eke,  and  in  the  end  he  and  N«wman  walked  away 
side  by  side— 4he  strange  man  talking  earnestly,  and  Newman  listening. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

CONTAINING  HATTER   OF   A   StTBPRISINQ  KIND. 

*^  As  WB  gang  awa'  fra'  Lunnnn  tomorrow  neeght,  and  as  I  dinnot 
know  that  I  was  e'er  so  happy  in  a'  my  days,  Misther  Nickleby,  DingI 
hot  I  will  tak'  anoother  glass  to  our  next  merry  meeting ! " 

So  said  John  Browdie,  rubbing  his  hands  with  great  joyousness,  and 
looking  round  him  with  a  ruddy  shining  face,  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
dedanmon. 

The  time  at  which  John  found  himself  in  this  enviable  conditiqn,  was 
the  same  evening  to  which  the  last  chapter  hore  reference ;  the  place 
was  the  cottage;  and  the  assembled  company  were  Nicholas,  Mrs* 
Nid^leby,  Mrs.  Browdie,  Kate  Nickleby,  and  Smike. 

A  very  merry  party  they  had  been.  Mrs.  Nickleby,  knowing  of  her 
son's  obligations  to  the  honest  Yorkshireman,  had,  after  some  demur, 
yielded  her  consent  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browdie  being  invited  out  to  tea ; 
in  the  way  of  which  arrangement,  there  were  at  first  sundry  difficulties 
and  obstades,  arising  out  of  her  not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  ^^  call- 
ing" upon  Mrs.  Browdie  first ;  for  although  Mrs.  Nickleby  very  often 
observed  with  much  complacency  (as  most  punctilious  people  do),  that 
she  had  not  an  atom  of  pride  or  formality  about  her,  still  she  was  a  great 
stickler  for  dignity  and  ceremonies ;  and  as  it  was  manifest  that,  until  a 
call  had  been  made,  she  could  not  be  (politely  speaking,  and  according 
to  the  laws  of  society)  even  cogniEant  of  the  fact  of  Mrs.  Browdie's  ex- 
istence, she  felt  her  situation  to  be  one  of  peculiar  delicacy  and  difficulty. 

^*  I^e  call  mu9t  originate  with  me,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
^  ihat^s  indispensable.  The  fact  is,  my  dear,  that  it's  necessary  there 
aiioald  be  a  sort  of  condescension  on  my  part,  and  that  I  should  show 
this  ymmg  person  that  I  am  willing  to  take  notice  of  her.  There's 
a  very  reqpectable-looking  young  man,"  added  Mrs.  Nickleby,  after  a 
vhort  consideration,  ^^  who  is  conductor  to  one  of  the  omnibuses  that  go 
by  here,  and  who  wears  a  glased  hat — ^your  sister  and  I  have  noticed 
mm  very  often — ^he  has  a  wart  upon  his  nose,  Kate,  you  know,  exactly 
Hke  a  gentleman's  servant." 

**  £utve  all  geirtiemfn's  servants  warts  upon  their  noses,  mother  ?" 
ttked  Nicholas. 
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^  Nicholas,  my  dear,  how  yery  absurd  70a  are,"  returned  his  mo- 
ther ;  ^^  of  course  I  mean  that  his  gkzed  hat  looks  like  a  gentleman's 
,  servant,  and  not  the  wart  upon  his  nose — ^though  even  that  is  not  so 
ridiculous  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  for  we  had  a  footboy  once,  who  had 
not  only  a  wart,  but  a  wen  also,  and  a  very  large  wen  too,  and  he 
demanded  to  have  his  wages  raised  in  consequence,  because  he  found  it 
came  very  expensive.  Let  me  see,  what  was  I — oh  yes,  I  know.  The 
best  way  that  I  can  think  of,  would  be  to  send  a  card,  and  my  compli* 
ments,  (I've  no  doubt  he'd  take  'em  for  a  pot  of  porter,)  by  this  young 
man,  to  the  Saracen  with  Two  Necks — if  the  waiter  took  him  for  a  gen- 
tleman's servant,  so  much  the  better.  Then  all  Mrs.  Browdie  would 
have  to  do,  would  be  to  send  her  card  back  by  the  carrier  (he  could 
easily  come  with  a  double  knock),  and  there's  an  end  of  it." 

^'  My  dear  mother,"  said  Nicholas,  ^'  I  don't  suppose  such  unsophis- 
ticated people  as  these  ever  had  a  card  of  their  own,  or  ever  will  have." 

^'  Oh  that,  indeed,  Nicholas,  my  dear,"  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
*^  that's  another  thing.  If  you  put  it  upon  that  ground,  why,  of  course, 
I  have  no  more  to  say,  than  that  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  very  good 
sort  of  persons,  and  that  I  have  no  kind  of  objection  to  their  coming 
here  to  tea  if  they  like,  and  shall  make  a  point  of  being  very  civil  to 
them  if  they  do." 

The  point  being  thus  effectually  set  at  rest,  and  Mrs.  Nickleby  duly 
placed  in  the  patronising  and  mildly-condescending  position  which 
became  her  rank  and  matrimonial  years,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browdie  were 
invited  and  came ;  and.  as  they  were  very  deferential  to  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
and  seemed  to  have  a  becoming  appreciation  of  her  greatness,  and  were 
very  much  pleased  with  everything,  the  good  lady  had  more  than  once 
given  Kate  to  understand,  in  a  whisper,  that  she  thought  they  were  the 
very  best-meaning  people  she  had  ever  seen,  and  perfectly  well  behaved. 

And  thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  John  Browdie  declared,  in  theparlonr 
after  supper,  to  wit,  at  twenty  minutes  before  eleven  o'clock,  p.m.,  that 
he  had  never  been  so  happy  in  all  his  days. 

Nor  was  Mrs.  Browdie  much  behind  her  husband  in  this  respect,  for 
that  young  matron — whose  rustic  beauty  contrasted  very  prettily  with 
the  more  delicate  loveliness  of  Kate,  and  without  suffering  by  the  con- 
trast either,  for  each  served  as  it  were  to  set  off  and  decorate  the  other 
i— could  not  sufficiently  admire  the  gentle  and  winning  manners  of  the 
young  lady,  or  the  engaging  afiability  of  the  elder  one.  Then  Kate  had 
the  art  of  turning  the  conversation  to  subjects  upon  which  the  conntiy 
girl,  bashful  at  nrst  in  strange  company,  could  feel  herself  at  home; 
and  if  Mrs.  Nickleby  was  not  quite  so  felicitous  at  times  in  the  selection 
of  topics  of  discourse,  or  if  she  did  seem,  as  Mrs.  Browdie  Expressed  i^ 
^^  rather  high  in  her  notions,"  still  nothing  could  be  kinder,  and  that  she 
took  considerable  interest  in  the  young  couple  was  manifest  from  the 
very  long  lectures  on  housewifery  with  which  she  was  so  obliging  as  to 
entertain  Mrs.  Browdie's  private  ear,  which  were  illustrated  by  various 
references  to  the  domestic  economy  of  the  cottage,  in  which  (those 
duties  falling  exclusively  upon  Kate)  the  good  lady  had  about  as  much 
share,  either    in  theory  or  practice,  as   any  one  of  the  statues  of 
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the  Twelve  Apoeiles  which  embellish  the  exterior  of  Saint  PMd'e 
cathedral. 

^  Mr.  Browdie,"  eaid  Kate,  addressing  his  young  wife,  ^^  is  the  best 
humoured,  the  kindest  and  heartiest  creature  I  ever  saw.     If  I  vrava 
oppressed  with  I  don't  know  how  many  cares,  it  would  make  me  happy 
only  to  look  at  him.** 

^^  He  does  seem  indeed,  upon  my  word,  a  most  excellent  creature, 
Kate,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby ;  ^^  most  excellent.  And  I  am  sure  that  at 
all  times  it  will  give  me  pleasure — ^really  pleasure  now — ^fco  have  you, 
Mrs.  Browdie,  to  see  me  in  this  plain  and  homely  manner.  We  make 
no  display,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  with  an  air  which  seemed  to  insinuate 
that  they  could  make  a  vast  deal  if  they  were  so  disposed — ''  no  fuss, 
no  preparation ;  I  wouldn't  allow  it.  I  said  ^  Kate,  my  dear,  you  will 
only  make  Mrs.  Browdie  feel  uncomfortable,  and  how  very  foolish  and 
inconsiderate  that  would  be ! '" 

**'  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  I  am  sure,  ma'am,"  returned  Mrs. 
Browdie,  gratefully.  ^*  It's  nearly  eleven  o'clock,  John.  I  am  afraid 
we  are  keeping  you  up  very  late,  ma'am." 

':*'  Late !"  cried  Mrs.  Nickleby,  with  a  sharp  thin  laugh,  and  one  little 
cough  at  the  end,  like  a  note  of  admiration  expressed.  ^^  This  is  quite 
early  for  us.  We  used  to  keep  such  hours !  Twelve,  one,  two,  three 
o'clock  was  nothing  to  us.  Balls,  dinners,  card-parties — never  were 
fluch  rakes  as  the  people  about  where  we  used  to  live.  I  often  think 
now,  I  am  sure,  that  how  we  ever  could  go  through  with  it  is  quite 
astonishing — and  that  is  just  the  evil  of  having  a  large  connexion  and 
being  a  great  deal  sought  after,  which  I  would  recommend  all  young 
mairied  people  steadily  to  resist ;  though  of  course,  and  it's  perfectly 
clear,  and  a  very  happy  thing  too,  /  think,  that  very  few  young  married 
people  can  be  exposed  to  such  temptations.  There  was  one  family  in 
particular,  that  used  to  live  about  a  mile  from  us— not  straight  down 
the  road,  but  turning  sharp  off  to  the  left  by  the  turnpike  where  the 
Plymouth  mail  ran  over  the  donkey — that  were  quite  extraordinary 
people  for  giving  the  most  extravagant  parties,  with  artificial  flowers 
and  champaene,  and  variegated  lamps,  and,  in  short,  every  delicacy  of 
eating  and  linking  that  the  most  singular  epicure  could  possibly  re- 
quire—I don't  think  there  ever  were  such  people  as  those  Peltiroguses. 
You  remember  the  Peltiroguses,  Elate  ?" 

IQkte  saw  that  for  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  visitors  it  was  high 
time  to  stay  this  flood  of  recollection,  so  answered  that  she  entertained 
of  the  Peltirosuses  a  nu)st  vivid  and  distinct  remembrance ;  and  then 
said  that  Mr.  Browdie  had  half  promised,  early  in  the  evening,  that  he 
would  sing  a  Yorkshire  song,  and  that  she  was  most  impatient  that  he 
should  redeem  his  promise,  because  she  was  sure  it  would  afford  her 
mama  more  amusement  and  pleasure  than  it  was  possible  to  express. 

Mrs.  Nickleby  confirming  her  daughter  with  the  best  possible  grace 
—for  there  was  patronage  m  that  too,  and  a  kind  of  implication  that 
she  had  a  discerning  taste  in  such  matters,  and  was  something  of  a  critic 
— John  Browdie  proceeded  to  consider  the  words  of  some  north-country 
ditty,  and  to  take  his  wife's  recollection  respecting  the  same.    This  doDidf 
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h«  made  diTen  ungminly  movements  in  his  chair,  and  flingling  out  one 
particular  fly  on  the  ceiling  from  the  other  flies  there  asleep,  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  him,  sad  began  to  roar  a  meek  sentiment  (supposed  to  be 
uttered  by  a  oentle  swain  fast  pining  away  with  love  and  despair)  in  a 
voice  of  thunder. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  verse,  as  though  some  penon  without  had 
waited  until  then  to  make  himself  audible,  was  heard  a  loud  and  violent 
knocking  at  the  stceet-door— so  loud  and  so  violent,  indeed,  that  the 
ladies  started  as  by  one  socord,  and  John  Browdie  stopped. 

^^  It  must  be  some  mistake,"  said  Nicholas,  carelessly.  *^  We  know 
nobody  who  would  come  here  at  this  hour." 

Mrs.  Nickleby  surmised,  however,  that  perhaps  the  connting-hoase 
was  burnt  down,  or  perhaps  Hhe  Mr.  Cheerybles'  had  sent  to  take 
Nicholas  into  partnership  (which  certainly  appeared  highly  probable  st 
that  time  of  night)  or  perhaps  Mr.  Linkinwater  had  run  avray  with 
the  property,  or  peihaps  Miss  La  Creevy  was  taken  ill,  or  perhaps — 

But  a  hasty  exclamation  from  Kate  stopped  her  abruptly  in  her  oon- 
jectures,  and  Ralph  Nickleby  walked  into  the  room. 

^^  Stay,"  said  Ralph,  as  Nicholas  rose,  and  Kate,  making  her  way 
towards  him,  threw  herself  upon  his  ann.  ^^  Before  that  boy  says  a 
w<»Hi,  hear  me." 

Nicholas  bit  his  lip  and  shook  his  head  in  a  threatening  maim^,  bat 
appeared  for  the  moment  unable  to  articulate  a  syllable.  Kate  ohmg 
closer  to  his  arm,  Smike  retreated  behind  them,  and  John  Browdie,  who 
had  heard  of  Ralph,  and  appeared  to  have  no  great  difficulty  in  recog- 
nising him,  stepped  between  the  old  man  and  his  young  friend,  as  if  with 
the  intention  of  preventing  either  of  them  from  advancing  a  st^  farther. 

^'  Hear  me,  I  say,"  said  Ralph,  *^and  not  him." 

'^  Say  what  thou  st  gotten  to  say  then,  sir,"  retorted  John  ;  ^^  and  tak' 
care  thou  dinnot  put  up  angry  blnid  which  thoudst  betther  try  to 
quiet." 

^^  I  should  know  youy"  said  Ralph,  ^^  by  your  tongne;  and  Atm" 
(pointing  to  Smike)  ^^  by  his  looks." 

**  Dont  speak  to  him,"  said  Nicholas,  veoovering  his  voioe.  ^^  I  will 
not  have  it.  I  will  not  hear  him.  I  do  not  know  that  man.  I  cannoi 
breathe  the  air  that  he  corrupts.  His  presence  is  an  insult  to  my  sister. 
It  is  shame  to  see  him.     I  will  not  bear  it,  by  >     ■  " 

^'  Stand !"  cried  John,  laying  his  heavy  hand  upon  his  chest. 

^^  Then  let  him  instsntly  retire,"  said  Nichdaa,  struggling.  ^  I  am 
not  going  to  lay  hands  upon  him,  but  he  shall  withdraw.  I  will  not 
have  him  here.  John — John  Browdie— is  this  my  house  am  I  a  child  ? 
If  he  stands  there,"  cried  Nicholas,  buminc  with  fury,  ^  looking  so 
calmly  upon  those  who  know  his  bfaick  and  dastardly  heart,  he'll  ion 
me  mad." 

To  all  these  exclamations  John  Browdie  answered  not  a  word,  but 
he  retained  his  hold  upon  Nicholas ;  and  when  he  was  silent  agaiis 
spoke. 

^  There's  more  to  say  and  hear  thaa  thou  think'st  for,"  said  Joh& 
^  I  teU'ee  I  ha'  gotten  scent  o'  thot  already.    Wa'at  be  that  shadow 
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ootside  door  there  ?  Noo  schoolmeasther,  show  thyself,  nran ;  dirnioi 
be  sheam^-leaoed.  Noo,  aald  genlm'n,  let's  have  schoolmeasther^ 
coom.*' 

Hearing  this  adjuration,  Mr.  Sqneers,  who  had  been  lingering  in  the 
paseage  itnttl  sndi  time  as  it  should  be  expedient  for  him  to  enter  and 
he  oonld  appear  with  effect,  was  fain  to  present  himself  in  a  somewhat 
undignified  and  sneaking  way;  at  which  John  Browdie  laughed  with^ 
such  keen  and  heartfelt  delight,  that  even  Kate,  in  all  the  pain  anxiety 
and  surprise  of  the  scene,  and  though  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes,  fdt  a 
disposition  to  join  him. 

^  Haye  yon  done  enjoying  yomrself,  sir  ?"  said  Ralph,  at  length. 

*^  Pratty  nigh  for  the  prasant  time,  sir,"  replied  John. 

^  I  can  wait,"  said  Balph.     *^  Take  your  own  time,  pny." 

Balph  waited  until  there  was  a  perfect  nlence,  and  then  turning  to 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  but  directing  an  eager  glance  at  Kate,  as  if  more  anxtons 
to  watdi  his  efiect  upon  her,  said  :— 

^  Now,  ma'am,  listen  to  me.  I  don't  imagine  that  yon  were  a  party 
to  a  Tery  fine  tirade  of  words  sent  me  by  that  boy  of  yours,  because  I 
don't  believe  that  under  his  control,  you  have  the  lightest  will  of 
your  own,  or  that  your  advice,  your  opinion,  your  wants,  your  wishes 
—anything  which  in  nature  and  reason  (or  of  what  use  is  your  great 
experience  ?)  ought  to  weigh  with  him — ^has  the  slightest  influence  or 
weight  whatever,  or  is  taken  for  a  moment  into  account." 

Mrs.  Nickleby  shook  her  head  and  sighed,  as  if  there  were  a  good 
deal  in  that,  certainly. 

^  For  this  reason,"  resumed  Ralph,  *^I  address  myself  to  you  ma'am. 
For  this  reason,  partly,  and  partly  because  I  do  not  wish  to  be  dis- 
graced by  the  acts  of  a  vicious  stripling  whom  /  was  obliged  to  disown, 
snd  who,  afterwards,  in  his  boyish  majesty,  feigns  to— ha  i  ha ! — to 
disown  fnsy  I  present  myself  here  to-night.  I  have  another  motive  in 
coming — a  motive  of  humanity.  I  come  here,"  said  Ralph,  looking 
Tound  with  a  biting  and  triumphant  smile,  and  gloating  and  dwelling 
npon  the  vrords  as  if  he  were  loath  to  lose  the  pleasure  of  saying  them, 
^  to  restore  a  parent  his  child.  Ay,  sir,"  he  continued,  bending  eagerly 
forward,  and  addressing  Nidiolas,  as  he  marked  the  diange  of  his 
oountenanoe,  ^  to  restore  a  parent  his  child — ^his  son,  sir — ^trepanned, 
waylaid,  and  guarded  at  every  turn  by  you,  with  the  base  design  of 
lobbinff  him  some  day  of  any  little  wretched  pittance  of  whidi  he 
Bright  become  possessed." 

**  In  that,  you  know  you  lie,"  said  Nicholas,  proudly. 

^'  In  this,  I  know  I  speak  the  tmih — ^I  have  his  father  here,"  re- 
torted Ralph. 

*^  Here  1"  sneered  Squeers,  stepping  forward.  ^  Do  you  hear  that  ? 
Here  !  Didn't  I  teU  you  to  be  careful  that  his  father  didn't  turn  up, 
^d  send  him  back  to  me  ?  Why,  his  fid;her's  my  friend ;  he's  to  come 
hack  to  me  directly,  he  is.  Now,  what  do  you  say— eh ! — now— come — 
^hai  do  yo«  say  to  that— -an't  yon  sorry  you  took  so  much  trouble  for 
»>thmg?  an't  you  ?  an't  you  V 

^  Yon  bear  upon  your  body  oertaitt  marks  I  gave  you,"  said  Nicholas^ 
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looking  quietly  away,  *^  and  may  talk  in  acknowledgment  of  them  as 
much  as  you  please.  You'll  talk  a  long  time  before  you  rub  them  out, 
Mr.  Squeers." 

The  estimable  gentleman  last-named,  cast  a  hasty  look  'at  the  table, 
as  if  he  were  prompted  by  this  retort  to  throw  a  jug  or  bottle  at  the  head 
of  Nicholas,  but  he  was  interrupted  in  this  design  (if  such  denga  he 
had)  by  Ralph,  who,  touching  him  on  the  elbow,  bade  him  tell  the  &iher 
that  he  might  now  appear  and  claim  his  son. 

This  being  purely  a  labour  of  love,  Mr.  Squeers  readily  complied, 
and  leaving  the  room  for  the  purpose,  almost  immediately  returned, 
supporting  a  sleek  personage  wiUi  an  oily  face,  who,  bursting  from  him, 
and  giving  to  view  the  form  and  face  of  Mr.  Snawley,  made  straight  up 
to  Smike,  and  tucking  that  poor  fellow's  head  under  his  arm  in  a  most 
uncouth  and  awkwud  embrace,  elevated  his  broad-brimmed  hat  at 
arm's  length  in  the  air  as  a  token  of  devout  thanksgiving,  exclaiming, 
meanwhiki,  ^^  How  little  did  I  think  of  this  here  joyM  meeting,  when 
I  saw  him  last !    Oh,  how  litUe  did  I  think  it !" 

^*  Be  composed,  sir,"  said  Ralph,  with  a  gruff  expression  of  sympathy, 
**  you  have  got  him  now." 

^^  Got  him  !  Oh,  havn't  I  got  him  !  Have  I  got  him,  though  T 
cried  Mr.  Snawley,  scarcely  able  to  believe  it.  ^  Yes,-  here  bo  is, 
flesh  and  blood,  fledb  and  blood." 

^  Vary  little  flesh,"  said  John  Browdie. 

Mr.  Snawley  was  too  much  occupied  by  his  parental  feelings  to  notice 
this  remark ;  and,  to  assure  himself  more  completely^of  the  restoration  of 
his  child,  tucked  his  head  under  his  arm  again,  and  kept  it  there. 

^*  What  was  it,"  said  Snawley,  ^^  that  made  me  take  such  a  strong 
interest  in  him,  when  that  worthy  instructor  of  youth  brought  him  to 
my  house  ?  What  was  it  that  made  me  bum  all  over  vrith  a  wish  to 
chastise  him  severely  for  cutting  away  from  his  best  friends«-his  paston 
and  masters  ?  " 

^^  It  was  parental  instinct,  sir,"  observed  Squeers. 

*^  That's  what  it  was,  sir,"  rejoined  Snawley  ;  ^^  the  elevated  feeling 
—the  feeling  of  the  ancient  Romans  and  Grecians,  and  of  the  beasts 
of  the  field  and  birds  of  the  air,  with  the  exception  of  rabbits  and  tom- 
cats, which  sometimes  devour  their  offspring.  My  heart  yearned  towards 
him.  I  could  have— I  don't  know  what  I  couldn't  have  done  to 
him  in  the  anger  of  a  father." 

^^  It  only  shows  what  Natur  is,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Squeers.  ^^  She's  a 
rum  'un,  is  Natur." 

^^  She  is  a  holy  thing,  sir,"  remarked  Snawley. 

^^  I  believe  you,"  added  Mr.  Squeers,  with  a  moral  sigh.  ^^  I  should 
like  to  know  how  we  should  ever  get  on  without  her.  Natur,"  said  Mr* 
Squeers,  solemnly,  ^^  is  more  easier  conceived  than  described.  Oh  what 
a  blessed  thing,  sir,  to  be  in  a  state  of  natur  !" 

Pending  this  philosophical  discourse,  the  bystanders  had  been  quite  stu* 
pified  with  amazement,  while  Nicholas  had  looked  keenly  from  Snawley 
to  Squeers,  and  from  Squeers  to  Ralph,  divided  between  his  feelings  of 
disgust,  doubt,  and  surprise.      At  this  juncture,  Smike  escaping  froiD 
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his  father  fled  to  Nicholas,  and  implored  him,  in  moBt  moTing  terms, 
never  to  give  him  up,  but  to  let  him  live  and  die  beside  him. 

^*  If  you  are  this  bo/s  father,"  said  Nicholas,  ^^  look  at  the  wreck  ho 
is,  and  tell  me  that  you  purpose  to  send  him  back  to  that  loathsome  den 
from  which  I  brought  him." 

'' Scandal  a^ain ! "  cried  Squeers.  ^^  Recollect,  you  an't  worth  powder 
and  shot,  but  rll  be  even  with  you  one  way  or  another." 

^  Stop,"  interposed  Ralph,  as  Snawley  was  about  to  speak.  ^'  Let  us 
cut  this  matter  short,  and  not  bandy  words  here  with  hare-brained  pro- 
fligates. This  is  your  son,  as  you  can  prove — ^and  you,  Mr.  Squeers,  you 
know  this  boy  to  be  the  same  that  was  with  you  for  so  many  years 
nnder  the  name  of  Smike — ^Do  you  ?  " 

«  Do  I ! "  returned  Squeers.     «  Don't  I  ?  " 

^  Good,"  said  Ralph ;  ^'  a  yery  few  words  wiU  be  sufficient  here. 
You  had  a  son  by  your  first  wife,  Mr.  Snawley  ?  " 

"  I  had,"  replied  that  person,  ^^  and  there  he  stands." 

'^  Well  show  that  presently,"  said  Ralph.  ^^  You  and  your  wife 
were  separated,  and  she  had  the  boy  to  lire  with  her,  when  he  was  a 
year  old.  You  received  a  communication  from  her,  when  you  had 
lived  apart  a  year  or  two,  that  the  boy  was  dead ;  and  you  believed 

itr 

*'  Of  course  I  did  ! "  returned  Snawley.     "  Oh  the  joy  of " 

"  Be  rational,  sir,  pray,"  said  Ralph.  ^^  This  is  business,  and  trans- 
ports interfere  with  it.  This  wife  died  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  or  there- 
abouts—not more — in  some  obscure  place,  where  she  was  house- 
keeper in  a  family.     Is  that  the  case  ?" 

^  That's  the  case,"  replied  Snawley. 

^  Having  written  on  her  death-bed  a  letter  or  confession  to  you, 
about  this  very  boy,  which,  as  it  was  not  directed  otherwise  than  in 
your  name,  only  reached  you,  and  that  by  a  circuitous  course,  a  few 
days  since?" 

"  Just  so,"  said  Snawley.     "  Correct  injevery  particular,  sir." 

'^  And  this  confession,"  resumed  Ralph,  *^  is  to  the  effect  that  his 
death  was  an  invention  of  hers  to  wound  you — ^was  a  part  of  a  system 
of  annoyance,  in  short,  which  you  seem  to  have  adopted  towards  each 
other — ^that  the  boy  lived,  but  was  of  weak  and  imperfect  intellect--* 
that  she  sent  him  by  a  trusty  hand  to  a  cheap  school  in  Yorkshire-— 
that  she  had  paid  for  his  education  for  some  years,  and  then,  being  poor, 
^d  going  a  long  way  off,  gradually  deserted  him,'  for  which  she  prayed 
foiviveness  ?  " 

Snawley  nodded  his  head,  and  wiped  his  eyes ;  the  first  slightly,  the 
laBt  violently. 

"  The  school  was  Mr.  Squeers's,"  continued  Ralph ;  "  the  boy  was 
left  there  in  the  name  of  Smike ;  every  description  was  fully  given, 
dates  tally  exactly  with  Mr.  Squeers's  books,  Mr.  Squeers  is  lodging 
^th  you  at  this  time ;  you  have  two  other  boys  at  his  school :  you 
communicated  the  whole  discovery  to  him,  he  brought  you  to  me  as  the. 
Prison  who  had  recommended  to  him  the  kidnapper  of  his  child ;  and 
I  brought  you  here.     Is  that  so  ?" 
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*'  YoQ  talk  like  a  good  book,  sir,  that's  got  nothing  in  its  inside  bat 
what's  the  truth,"  replied  Snawley. 

^'This  is  your  pocket-book,**  said  Ralph,  producing  one  from  his 
eoat ;  ^^  the  certificates  of  your  first  marriage  and  of  the  boy's  birth,  and 
your  wife's  two  letters,  and  every  other  paper  that  can  support  thesi 
statements  directly  or  by  implication,  are  here,  are  they  ?" 

"  Every  one  of  'em,  sir." 

^^  And  you  dcm't  objeet  to  their  beii^  looked  at  here,  so  that  these 
people  may  be  convinced  of  your  power  to  substantiate  yonr  daim  at 
once  in  law  and  reason,  and  you  may  resume  your  controul  over  your 
own  son  without  more  delay.     Do  I  understand  you?" 

^^  I  couldn't  have  understood  myself  better,  sir." 

**'  There,  then,"  said  Ralph,  tossing  the  pocket-book  upon  the  table. 
*^  Let  them  see  them  if  they  like ;  and  as  those  are  the  original  papera^ 
I  should  recommend  yon  to  stand  near  while  they  are  being  examined, 
or  you  may  chance  to  lose  some." 

With  these  words  Ralph  sat  down  unbidden,  and  compressing  his 
Kps,  which  were  for  the  moment  slightly  parted  by  a  smile,  folded  his 
arms,  and  looked  for  the  first  time  at  his  nephew. 

Nicholas,  stung  by  the  concluding  taunt,  darted  an  indignant  glaooe 
at  him ;  but  commanding  himself  as  well  as  he  could,  entered  upon  a 
close  examinati<Hi  of  the  decuments,  at  which  John  Browdie  asnsted. 
There  was  nothing  about  them  which  could  be  called  in  qnestioQ.  The 
certificates  were  regularly  signed  as  extracts  from  the  parish  books,  the 
first  letter  had  a  genuine  appearance  of  having  been  vmtten  and  pre- 
served for  some  years,  the  hand* writing  qf  the  second  tallied  with  it 
exactly,  (making  proper  allowance  for  its  having  been  written  by  a 
person  in  extremity,)  and  there  were  several  other  corroboratory  scraps 
of  entries  and  memoranda  which  it  was  equally  difficult  to  question. 

*'  Dear  Nicholas,"  whispered  Kate,  who  haid  be»i  looking  anxiously 
over  his  shoulder,  *^  can  this  be  resdly  the  case  ?    Is  this  statement  trae  T 

^^  I  fear  it  is,"  answered  Nicholas.     ^*  What  say  you,  John  ?" 

John  scratched  his  head  and  shook  it,  but  said  nothing  at  alL 

**  You  will  observe,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph,  addressing  hims^  to  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  '*  that  this  boy  being  a  minor  and  not  of  strong  mind,  we 
might  have  come  here  to-night,  armed  with  the  powers  <^  the  law,  and 
backed  by  a  troop  of  its  myrmidons.  I  should  have  done  so,  ma'am, 
unquestionably,  but  for  my  regard  for  the  fedings  of  yourself— and 
your  daughter." 

^'  You  have  shown  your  regard  for  her  feelings  well,"  said  Nicholas, 
drawing  his  sister  towards  him. 

^'  Thank  you,"  replied  Ralph.  '^  Your  praise,  sir,  is  commendatioo, 
indeed." 

**•  Wen,"  said  Squeers,  ^<  whaf  s  to  be  done  ?  Them  hackney-coach 
b<»rses  will  catch  cold  if  we  don't  think  of  moving ;  there's  one  of  'em  a* 
sneezing  now,  so  that  he  blows  the  street  door  right  <^pen.  What's  the 
order  of  tlie  day — eh  ?     Is  Master  Snawley  to  come  iJong  with  usT 

**  No^  no,  no,"  replied  8mike,  drawing  back,  and  clinging  toNichoba. 
**  No.     Pray,  no.     I  will  not  go  from  you  with  him.     No,  no." 
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^  Tiua  is  a  cniel  ibing,*  said  Snawley,  looking  to  his  friends  for  sup- 
port.   "  Do  parents  bring  children  into  the  wond  for  this  V 

'^Do  parents  bring  children  into  the  world  for  thotV  said  John 
Brovdie  bhzntly,  pointing,  as  he  spoke,  to  Sqneers. 

^  Never  700  mind,"  retorted  that  gentleman,  tapping  his  nose, 
derisively. 

''  Never  I  mind !"  said  John,  ^  no^  nor  never  nobody  mind,  say'st 
ihoD,  schoolmeaather.  It's  nobody's  minding  that  keeps  sike  men  as 
thou  afloat.  Noo  then,  where  be'st  thou  coomin'  to  ?  Dang  it,  dinnoi 
coom  treadin  ower  me,  mnn." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  John  Browdie  just  jerked  his  elbow 
into  the  chest  of  Mr.  Squeers  who  was  advancing  upon  Smike ;  with  so 
much  dexterity  that  the  schoolmaster  reeled  and  staggered  back  upon 
Ralph  Nickleby,  and  being  unable  to  recover  his  balance,  knocked  thai 
gentleman  ofiP  his  chair,  and  stumbled  heavily  upon  him. 

This  accidental  circumstance  was  the  signal  for  some  yery  decisive 
proceedings.  In  the  midst  of  a  great  noise,  occasioned  by  the  prayers 
and  ^rtreaties  of  Smike,  the  cries  and  exclamations  of  the  women,  and 
t]ie  vehemence  of  the  men,  demonstrations  were  made  of  carrying  off 
the  loet  son  by  violence :  and  Squeers  had  actually  begun  to  haul  him 
out,  when  Nicholas  (who,  until  then,  had  been  evidently  undecided  how 
to  act)  took  him  by  the  collar,  and  shaking  him  so  that  such  teeth  as 
Ve  had,  chattered  in  his  head,  politely  escorted  him  to  the  room  door, 
ttd  thrusting  him  into  the  passage,  shut  it  upon  him. 

"  Now"  sa^  Nicholas,  to  the  other  two^  ^*  have  the  kindness  to  foUow 
your  friend."  \ 
.  ^  I  want  my  son,"  said  Snawley. 

^  Your  son,"  replied  Nicholas,  ^^  chooses  for  himself.  He  chooses  to 
reniain  here,  and  he  shalL" 

^  You  won't  give  him  np  T  said  Snawley. 

^  I  would  not  give  him  up  against  his  will,  to  be  the  Tictim  of  such 
brutality  as  thai  to  which  you  would  consign  him,"  replied  Nicholas, 
"  if  he  were  a  dog  or  a  rat." 

^  Knock  that  Nickleby  dovm  with  a  candlestick,"  cried  Mr.  Squeers^ 
through  the  keyhole,  ^^  and  bring  out  my  hat,  somebody,  will  you,  unless 
be  wants  to  steal  it." 

"I  am  very  sorry,  mdeed,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  who,  vrith  Mrs. 
Browdie,  had  stood  crying  and  biting  her  fingers  in  a  comer,  while 
Kate — ^veiy  pale,  but  perfectly  quiet — had  kept  as  near  her  brother  as 
■be  could.  ^  I  am  Tery  sorry,  indeed,  for  all  this.  I  really  don't  know 
what  would  be  best  to  do,  and  that's  the  truth.  Nicholas  ought  to  be 
tbe  best  judge,  and  I  hope  he  is.  Of  course,  it's  a  hard  thing  to  have 
to  keep  other  people's  children,  though  young  Mr.  ^awley  is  certainly 
as  useful  and  willing  as  it's  possible  fcnr  anybody  to  be ;  but,  if  it  could 
be  settled  in  any  friendly  manner — ^if  old  Mr.  Snawley,  for  instance, 
would  settle  to  pay  something  certain  for  his  board  and  lodging,  and 
^^^  &ir  arrangement  was  come  to,  so  that  we  undertook  to  have  fish 
twice  a-week,  and  a  pudding  tvnoe,  or  a  dumpling,  or  something  of  that 
*^  I  do  think  that  it  might  be  very  satisfactory  and  pleasant  for  aU 
parties." 
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This  compromise,  which  was  proposed  with  abundance  of  tean  and 
sighs,  not  exactly  meeting  the  point  at  issue,  nobody  took  any  notice  of 
it ;  and  poor  Mrs.  Nickleby  accordingly  proceeded  to  enlighten  Mis. 
Browdie  upon  the  advantages  of  such  a  scheme,  and  the  unhappy 
results  flowing  on  all  occasions,  firom  her  not  being  attended  to  when 
she  proffered  her  advice. 

*^  You,  sir,"  said  Snawley,  addressing  the  terrified  Smike,  ^'  aie  ui 
imnatural,  ungrateful,  unloveable  boy.  You  won't  let  me  love  you 
when  I  want  to.    Won't  you  come  home — ^won't  you  ?  " 

^^  No,  no,  no,'*  cried  Smike,  shrinking  back. 

^  He  never  loved  nobody,"  bawled  Squeers,  through  the  keyhole. 
^  He  never  loved  me ;  he  never  loved  Wackford,  who  is  next  door  bat 
one  to  a  cherubim.  How  can  you  expect  that  he'll  love  his  iather? 
Hell  never  love  his  fiither,  he  won't.  He  don't  know  what  it  is  to  hate 
a  father.     He  dont  understand  it.     It  aa't  in  him." 

Mr.  Snawley  looked  stedfastly  at  his  son  for  a  fall  minute,  and 
then  covering  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  once  more  raising  his  hat  in 
the  air,  appeared  deeply  occupied  in  deploring  his  black  ingratitude. 
Then  drawing  his  arm  across  his  eyes,  he  picked  up  Mr.  Squeers's  hat, 
and  taking  it  under  one  aim,  and  his  own  under  the  other,  walked 
dowly  ana  sadly  out. 

^*  Your  romance,  shr,"  said  Ralph,  lingering*  for  a  moment^  «« is  de- 
stroyed, I  take  it.  No  unknown ;  no  persecuted  descendant  of  a  man  of 
high  decree ;  but  the  weak,  imbecile  son  of  a  poor,  petty  tradesmaa. 
We  shall  see  how  your  sympathy  melts  before  plain  matter  of  Act" 

^  You  shall,"  said  Nicholas,  motioning  towards  the  door. 

"  And  trust  me,  sir,"  added  Ralph,  "  that  I  never  supposed  yon 
would  give  him  up  to-night.  Pride,  obstinacy,  reputation  for  fine  feel- 
ing, were  all  against  it.  These  must  be  brought  down,  sir,  lowovd, 
crushed,  as  they  shall  be  soon.  The  protract^  and  wearing  anzietf 
and  expense  of  the  law  in  its  most  oppressive  form,  its  toiiore  from 
hour  to  hour,  its  weary  days  and  sleepless  nights — with  these  I'D  prore 
you,  and  break  your  haughty  spirit,  strong  as  you  deem  it  now.  And 
when  you  make  this  house  a  hell,  and  visit  these  trials  upon  yonder 
wretched  object  (as  you  will ;  I  know  you),  and  those  who  think  yon 
now  a  yoiing-fledged  hero,  we'll  go  into  old  accounts  between  us  two, 
and  see  who  stands  the  debtor,  and  comes  out  best  at  last— even  before 
the  world." 

Ralph  Nickleby  withdrew.  But  Mr.  Squeers,  who  had  heard  » 
portion  of  this  closing  address,  and  was  by  this  time  wound  up  to  a 
pitch  of  impotent  malignity  aJmost  unpr^^ented,  could  not  refinun 
from  returning  to  the  parlour-door,  and  actually  cutting  some  doien 
capers  with  various  wry  faces  and  hideous  grimaces,  expressiTe  of  hJ8 
triumphant  confidence  in  the  down&U  and  defeat  of  Nicholas.  . 

Having  concluded  this  war-dance,  in  which  his  short  trousers  a^d 
large  boots  had  borne  a  very  conspicuous  figure,  Mr.  Squeers  followed 
his  friends,  and  the  family  were  left  to  meditate  upon  recent  occurrences* 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

TTHBOWS     SOME    LIOHT   UPON     NICHOLAS'S   LOVE;     BUT   WnSTHER    FOB 
GOOD  OR   EVIL  THE   READER  MUST  DETERMINE. 

After  an  anxious  consideration  of  the  painful  and  embarrassing 

position  in  which  he  was  placed,  Nicholas  decided  that  he  ought  to 

lose  no  time  in  frankly  stating  it  to  the  kind  brothers.   Availing  himself 

of  the  first  opportunity  of  being  alone  with  Mr.  Charles  Cheeryble  at 

-the  close  of  next  day,  he  accordingly  related  Smike's  little  history,  and 

modestly  but  firmly  expressed  his  hope  that  the  good  old  gentleman 

^7onld,  under  such  circumstances  as  he  described,  hold  him  justified  in 

adopting  the  extreme  course  of  interfering  between  parent  and  child,  and 

upholding  the  latter  in  his  disobedience ;  even  though  his  horror  and 

dread  of  txis  father  might  seem,  and  would  doubtless  be  represented  as, 

jk  thing  so  repulsive  and  unnatural,  as  to  render  those  who  countenlmced 

him  in  it,  fit  objects  of  general  detestation  and  abhorrence. 

*^  So  deeply-rooted  does  this  horror  of  the  man  appear  to  be,"  said 
Nicholas,  ^^that  I  can*  hardly  believe  he  really  is  bis  son.  Nature 
does  not  seem  to  have  implanted  in  his  breast  one  libgering  feeling  of 
affection  for  him,  and  surely  she  can  never  eir." 

^^  My  dear  sir,"  replied  brother  Ohdrles,  ^^  you  fall  into  the  very 
common  mistake  of  charging  upon  Nature,  matters  with  vdiich  she  has 
not  the  smallest  connexion,  and  for  which  she  is  in:no  way  responsible. 
Men  talk  of  nature  as  an  abstract- thing, ^and  lose  sight  of  what  is 
natural  while  they  do  so.  Here  is  a  poor  'lad  who  has  never  felt  a 
parent's  care,  who  has  scarcely  known  anything  all  his  life  but  suiFering 
and  sorrow,  presented  to  a  man  who  he  is  told  is  his  father,  and  whose 
£rst  act  is  to  signify  his  intention  of  putting  an  end  to  his  short  term  of 
happiness :  of  consigning  him  to  his  old  fate,  and  taking  him  from  the 
only  friend  he  has  ever  had — which  is  yourself.  If  Nature,  in  such  a 
case,  put  into  that  lad's  breast  but  one  secret  prompting  which  urged 
him  towards  his  father  and  away  from  you,  she  would  be  a  liar  and  an 
idiot." 

Nicholas  was  delighted  to  find  that  the  old  gentleman  spoke  so 
'Warmly,  and  in  the  hope  that  he  might  say  something  more  to  the  same 
purpose  made  no  reply. 

*'  The  same  mistake  presents  itself  to  me,  in  one  shape  or  other, 
at  every  turn,"  said  brother  Charles.  ^*  Parents  who  never  showed 
their  love,  complain  of  want  of  natural  afiection  in  their  children — chil- 
dren who  never  showed  their  duty,  complain  of  want  of  natural  feeling 
in  their  parents— law-makers  who  find  both  so  miserable  that  their 
affections  have  never  had  enough  of  life's  sun  to  develop  them,  are  loud 
•in  their  moraUsings  over  parente  and  children  too,  and  cry  that  the  very 
ties  of  nature  are  disregarded.   Natural  affeotieaa  and  instincts,  my  dear 
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sir,  are  the  xnost  beautiful  of  tbe  Almighty's  works,  but  like  other  beau- 
tiful works  of  His,  they  must  be  reared  and  fostered,  or  it  is  as  natunl 
that  they  should  be  wholly  obscured,  and  that  new  feelings  should  usurp 
their  place,  as  it  is  that  the  sweetest  productions  of  the  earth,  left  un- 
tended,  should  be  choked  with  weeds  and  briars.  I  wish  we  could  be 
brought  to  consider  this,  and  femembering  natural  obligations  a  litde 
more  at  the  right  time,  talk  about  them  a  little  less  at  the  wrong  one." 

After  this,  brother  Charles,  who  had  talked  himself  into  a  gr»it  heat, 
stopped  to  cool  a  little,  and  then  continued : — 

^^  I  dare  say  you  are  surprised,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  have  Ustened  to 
your  recital  with  so  little  astonishment.  That  is  eaafly  explained — ^yoor 
mnole  has  been  here  this  moming/' 

Nicholas  coloured,  and  drew  back  a  step  or  two. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  tapping  his  desk  emphatically,  *'here 
^-»in  this  room.  He  would  listen  neither  to  reason,  feeling,  nor  justioa 
But  brother  Ned  was  hard  upon  him — ^brother  Ned,  sir,  might  have 
melted  a  paving-stone." 

*'  He  came  to——"  said  Nicholas. 

^'  To  complain  of  you,"  returned  brother  Charles,  ^^  to  poison  (m 
ears  with  calumnies  and  falsehoods ;  but  he  came  on  a  firuitless  enand, 
and  went  away  with  some  wholesome  truths  in  his  ear  besides. 
Brother  Ned,  my  dear  Mr.  Nickleby — brother  Ned,  sir,  is  a  perfect 
lion*  So  is  Tim  linkinwaier — ^Tim  is  quite  a  lion.  We  had  Tim  in 
to  face  him  at  first,  and  Tim  was  at  him,  sir,  before  you  could  say 
'  Jack  Robinson.' " 

^^How  cab  I  ever  thank  you,  for  all  the  deep  obligations  you 
impose  upon  me  every  day  ?"  said  Nicholas. 

^*  By  keeping  silence  up(m  the  subject,  my  dear  sir,"  returned  brother 
Charles.  '^  You  shall  be  righted.  At  least  you  shall  not  be  wrongei 
jNobody  belonging  to  you  shall  be  wronged.  They  shall  not  hurt  a 
hair  of  your  head,  or  the  boy's  head,  or  your  mother's  head,  or  your 
sister's  head.  I  have  said  it,  brother  Ned  has  said  it,  Tim  Linkinwaier 
has  said  it.  We  have  all  said  it,  and  we'U  all  do  it.  I  have  seen  the 
father — ^if  he  is  th^ath^ — and  I  suppose  he  must  be*  He  is  a  barba- 
rian and  a  hypocrite,  Mr.  Nickleby.  I  told  him,  ^  You  are  a  barbarian, 
sir.'  I  did.  I  said,  '  You're  a  barbarian,  sir.'  And  I'm  glad  of  it— 
J. am  very  glad  I  tpldhim  he  was  a  barbarians-very  .glad,  mdeed!" 

By  this  time  brother  Charles  was  in  such  a  very  warm  state  of  indigo 
nation,  that  Nicholas  thought  .he  might  venture  to  .put  in  a  word,  but 
tbo  moment  he  essayed  to  do  so,  Mr*  Chosryble  laid  his  hand  softly 
upon  his  arm,  and  pointed  to  a  chair. 

^'  The  subject  is  at  an  end  for  thd  present,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
wiping  his  &ce.  >^  Don't  revive  it  by  a  .single  word.  I  am  going  to 
speak  upon  another  subject — a  confidential  subject,  Mr.  Nickleby.  we 
must  be  cool  again,  we  must  be  c<y)l." 

After  two  or  three  turns  across  the  room,  he  rcssumed  his  seat,  and 
drawing  his  chair  nearer  to  that  on  which  Nicholas  was  seated^  said-— 
•    '^  I  am  about  to  employ  yen,  my  dear  sir,  9a  a  confidential  and  deli- 
cate mission.".  . 


*'   J 


'  ^^Y^a  might  employ  many  a  moxeiibl^  messenger,  itt,''-6aid'NioboIa^ 
^Imt  a  more  traatwbrtiiy  or  ^oalous  o«e,  I  jnoy^be  bold  to  say,  yon 
could  not  find."  -  ; 

^'  Of  that  I  am  well  apsured,"  letanied  hrothor  €hazio8|   ^^  w^l 

aesuied.  You  will  give  me  oredit  iioa:  thinking  ao^  when  I  .toQ  yoii^  ibalt 
the  object  of  this  missioti  is  a  young  lady." 

^*  A  young  lady,  sir  1"  cried  Nicholas,  quite  tremUiog  for  the  moment 
with  his  eagemesB  to  hear  more. 

''A  yery  beaatilol  yoimg  lady,"  said  Mr.  Cheeryble,  grayely. 

"  Pray  go  on,  sir,"  returned  Nicholas. 

''I  am  thinking  how  to  do  so,"  said  brother  ^Charles-— sadly,  as  it 
fieemed  to  his  young  friend,  and  with  an  expression  allied  to  pain. 
*'  You  accidentally  saw  a  young  lady  in  this  room  one  morning,  piy 
dear  sir,  in  a  fainting  fit.  Do  you  remember?  Perhaps  you  have 
forgotten " 

^  Oh  no,"  replied  Nicholas,  hurriedly.  *^  I— >i— remember  it  yeiy 
well  indeed." 

^^Ske  is  the  lady  I  speak  of^"  said  brother  Charles.  Like  the 
£unoiis  parrot,  Nicholas  thought  a  great  deal  but  was  unable  to  utter 
aword« 

'^She  is  the  daughter,"  said  Mr.  Cheeryble,  ^^  of  a  lady  who,  whet 
the  was  a  beautiful  girl  herself,  and  I  was  yery  many  years  younger, 
I— it  seems  a  strange  word  for  me  to  utter  now— *I  loyed  yery  dearly^ 
You  will  smile,  perhaps,  to  hear  a  grey-headed  man  talk  about  su^ 
thmgs :  you  will  not  ofiend  me,  for  when  I  was  as  young  as  you,  I 
dare  say  I  should  haye  done  the  same." 

^  I  haye  no  such  inclination,  indeed,"  said  Nicholas. 

'^  My  dear  brother  Ned,"  continued  Mr.  Cheeryble,  ^^  was  to  haye- 
nuuried  her  sisteo^  but  she  died.     She  is  dead  too  now,  and  has  been 
for  many  years.     She  married — ^her  choice;  and  I  wish   I  could 
add  that  her  after-life  was  as  happy,  as  God  knows  I  oyer  prayed 
it  might  be !" 

A  short  silence  interyened,  which  Nicholas  made  no  effort  to  breaks 

^  If  trial  and  calamity  had  &llen  as  lightly  on:  his  head,  as  in  the 
deepest  truth  of  my  own  heart  I  eyer  hoped  (for  her  sake)  it  would, 
Us  life  would  haye  been  one  of  peace  and  luqppiness,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  calmly.  *•*•  It  will  be  enough  to  say  that  this  was  not  the 
casB — ^that  she  was  not  happy — ^that  they  fell  into  complicated  distresses 
tad  difficulties — ^that  she  came,  twelye  months  before  her  death,  to 
appeal  to  my  old  finendship ;  sadly  changed,  sadly  altered,  broken* 
spirited  from  suffering  and  ill  usage,  and  almost  bijoken-hearted.  He 
readily  availed  himself  of  the  money  which,  to  giye  her  but  one 
hours  peace  of  mind,  I  would  haye  poured  out  as  freely  as  water-* 
nay,  he  often  sent  her  back  for  more— 4uid  yet  eyen  while  he  squandered 
it,  he  made  the  yery  success  of  these,  her  applications  to  me,  the 
ground-work  of  cruel  taunts  and  jeers,  protesting  that  he  knew  sAiB 
thought  with  bitter  remorse  of  the  choice  she  had  made,  that  she  had 
nuurned  him  from  motiyes  of  interest  and  yanity  (he  was  a  gay  young 
man  with  great  friends  aboat  him  when  she  chose  him  for  her  husband)^ 
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and  Tenting  in  short  npon  her,  by  everjr  unjust  and  unkind  means,  tlie 
bitteniess-  of  that  ruin  and  d^ppointnient  which  had  been  brought 
about  by  his  profligacy  alone.  In  those  times  this  younff  kdy  was  i 
mere  child.  I  never  saw  her  agun  until  that  morning  when  yoa  saw 
her  also,  but  my  nephew,  Frank " 

Nicholas  started,  and  indistinctly  apologising  for  the  interruption, 
begged  his  patron  to  proceed. 

^  My  nephew,  Frank,  I  say,*  resumed  Mr.  Cheeryble,  **  encountered 
her  by  accident,  and  lost  sight  of  her  almost  in  a  minute  afterwards, 
within  two  days  after  he  returned  to  England.  Her  father  lay  in 
some  secret  place  to  avoid  his  creditors,  reduced,  between  sickness  and 
poverty,  to  the  vei^e  of  death,  and  she,  a  child, — ^we  might  almost 
think,  if  we  did  not  know  the  wisdom  of  all  Heaven's  decrees — ^wbo 
should  have  blessed  a  better  man,  was  steadily  braving  privation, 
d^radation,  and  every  thing  most  terrible  to  such  a  young  and 
deficate  creature's  heart,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  hkn.  She 
was  attended,  sir,"  said  brother  Charles,  ^'  in  tiiese  reverses,  by  one 
faithlul  creature,  who  had  been,  in  old  times,  a  poor  kitchen  wench 
in  the  family,  who  was  then  their  solitary  servant,  but  'who  might 
have  been,  for  the  truth  and  fidelity  of  her  heart — ^who  might  hsTe 
been — ah!  the  wife  of  Tim  linkin water  himself,  sir!* 

Pursuing  this  encomium  upon  the  poor  follower  with  such  eoer^ 
and  relish  as  no  words  can  describe,  brother  Charles  leant  back  m 
his  chair,  and  delivered  the  remainder  of  his  relation  with  greater 
composure. 

It  was  in  substance  this  :•— That  proudly  resisting  all  ofiers  of  per- 
manent aid  and  support  from  her  late  mother's  friends,  because  they 
were  made  conditional  upon  her  quitting  the  wretched  man,  her  father, 
who  had  no  friends  left,  and  shrinking  with  instinctive  delicacy  from 
appealing  in  their  behalf  to  that  true  and  noble  heart  which  he  hated, 
and  had.  through  its  greatest  and  purest  goodness,  deeply  wronced  by 
misconstruction  and  Hi  report,  this  young  girl  had  struggled  alone 
and  unassisted  to  maintain  him  by  the  labour  of  her  hands.  Th>i 
through  the  utmost  depths  of  poverty  and  affliction  she  had  toiled, 
never  turning  aside  for  an  instant  from  her  task,  never  wearied  by  the 
petulant  gloom  of  a  sick  man  sustained  by  no  consoling  recollections 
of  the  past  or  hopes  of  the  future ;  never  repining  for  the  comforts  she 
had  rejected,  or  bewailing  the  hard  lot  she  had  voluntarily  incnired. 
That  everpr  little  accomplishment  she  had  acquired  in  happier  days  had 
been  put  into  requisition  for  this  puipose,  and  directed  to  this  one  end. 
That  for  two  long  3rears,  toiling  by  day  and  often  too  by  night,  woAmg 
at  the  needle,  the  pencil,  and  the  pen,  and  submitting,  as  a  daily  gover- 
ness, to  such  caprices  and  indignities  as  women  (with  daughters  too)  too 
often  love  to  inflict  upon  their  own  sex  when  they  serve  in  suchcapacities, 
as  though  in  jealousy  of  the  superior  inteUigenoe  which  they  are  ne^ 
aitated  to  employ,— indignities,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred, 
heaped  upon  persons  immeasurably  and  incalculably  their  betters,  hot 
outweighing  in  comparison  any  that  the  most  heartless  blackleg  wonJd 
put  upon  his  groom—that  for  two  long  years,  by  dint  of  kbooring  ^ 
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an  these  capacities  and  wearjin^  in  none,  she  had  not  saoceeded  in  the 
sole  aim  and  object  of  her  life,  but  that,  oyerwhehned  by  accumulated 
difficulties  and  disappointments,  she  had  been  compelled  to  seek  out 
her  mother's  old  friend,  and,  with  a  bursting  heart,  to  confide  in  him 
at  last. 

^  If  I  had  been  poor,"  said  brother  Charles,  with  sparkling  eyes ; 
*^  If  I  had  been  poor,  Mr.  Nickleby,  my  dear  sir,  which  thank  God  I 
am  not,  I  would  have  denied  myself — of  course  anybody  would  under 
sach  circumstances— the  commonest  necessaries  of  life,  to  help  her. 
As  it  is,  the  task  is  a  difficult  one.  If  her  £&ther  were  dead,  nothing 
could  be  easier,  for  then  she  should  share  and  cheer  the  happiest  home 
that  brother  Ned  and  I  could  have,  as  if  she  were  our  chHd  or  sister. 
Bat  he  is  still  alive.  Nobody  can  help  him — ^that  has  been  tried  a 
thousand  times ;  he  was  not  abandoned  by  all  without  good  cause, 
I  know." 

**  Cannot  she  be  persuaded  to  "  Nicholas  hesitated  when  he  had 
got  thus  far. 

*^  To  leave  him  V  said  brother  Charles.  ''  Who  could  entreat  a  child 
to  desert  her  parent  ?  Such  entreaties,  limited  to  her  seeing  him  oc- 
casionally, have  been  urged  upon  her — not  by  me— but  always  with 
the  same  result." 

^Is  he  kind  to  her?"  said  Nicholas.  *^Does  he  requite  her 
siection?" 

.  ^^True  kindness,  considerate  self-denyiuff  kindness,  is  not  in  his 
nature,"  returned  Mr.  Cheeryble.  ^^  Such  kindness  as  he  knows,  he 
regards  her  with,  I  believe.  The  mother  was  a  gentle,  loving,  confiding 
creature,  and  although  he  woimded  her  from  their  marriage  till  her 
death  as  cruelly  and  wantonly  as  eter  man  did,  she  never  ceased  to  love 
him.  She  commended  him  on  her  death-bed  to  her  child's  care.  Her 
child  has  never  forgotten  it,  and  never  will." 

'^ Have  you  no  influence  over  him?"  asked  Nicholas. 

^  I,  my  dear  sir !  The  last  man  in  the  world.  Such  is  his  jealousy 
and  hatred  of  me,  that  if  he  knew  his  daughter  had  opened  her  heart 
to  me,  he  would  render  her  life  miserable  with  his  reproaches ;  although 
— this  is  the  inconsistency  and  selfishness  of  his  character— although 
if  he  knew  that  every  penny  she  had  came  from  me,  he  would  not 
relinquish  one  personal  desue  that  the  most  reckless  expenditure  of 
her  scanty  stock  could  gratify." 

^  An  unnatural  scoundrel !"  said  Nicholas,  indignantly. 

*^  We  wiU  use  no  harsh  terms,"  said  brother  Charles,  in  a  gentle 
voice ;  ^^  but  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  circumstances  in  which  this 
young  lady  is  placed.  Such  assistance  as  I  have  prevailed  upon  her  to 
accept,  I  have  been  obliged,  at  her  own  earnest  request,  to  aole  out  in 
the  smallest  portions,  lest  he,  finding  how  easily  money  was  procured, 
should  squander  it  even  more  lightly  than  he  is  accustomed  to  do.  She 
has  come  to  and  fro,  to  and  fro,  secretly  and  by  night,  to  take  even 
this;  and  I  cannot  bear  that  things  should  go  on  in  this  way,  Mr. 
Nickleby— I  really  cannot  bear  it." 

Then  it  came  out  by  little  and  little^  hem  that  the  twins  had  been 
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wvolrnng  m  tkdr  good  old  beids  msnifold  pins  waA  aAemu  fee 
belpiiig  this  young  Isdj  in  the  nosfc  ddicate  snd  oonsidenite  mif^  and 
so  thai  her  fikther  should  not  suspect  the  source  whence  the  sad  was 
teived ;  snd  how  they  had  st  last  cometo^  conclusion,  that  the  beak 
course  would  be  to  make  a  feint  of  purchasing  her  little  drawings  sod 
ornamental  work  at  a  high  pvice^  and  keeping  up  a  canstaat  dnns&d 
fcr  the  same.    For  the  fnrtheranoe  of  wliiGn  end  and  object  it  ifas 
neoeesary  that  somebody  should  represent  the  dealer  in  eadi  oommodi- 
ties,  and  after  gxeat  dcdiberaiion  they  had  pitdied  upon  Nicholas  to 
siiq|>port  this  charaeter. 

^  He  knows  me,"  said  brotiier  Charies,  *^  ujsd  he  knows  my  brofhar 
Ned.  Neither  of  us  would  do.  Frank  is  a  Tory  good  fellow — ^  ^foy 
fine  fellow— but  we  are  afinid  that  he  might  be  a  little  flighty  sad 
thoughtless  in  such  a  delicate  matter,  and  tiiat  he  might,  perbaps-^ 
that  he  might,  in  short,  be  too  susceptible  (for  she  is  a  beaotilbl 
creature,  Sir;  just  what  her  poor  mother  was),  and  falling  in  hm 
with  her  before  he  well  knew  his  own  mind,  carry  pain  and  aoRow 
into  that  innocent  breast,  which  we  would  be  the  bumble  mstruments 
of  gradually  making  happy.  He  took  an  extraordinary  interest  in  her 
fortunes  when  he  mist  happened  to  encounter  her ;  and  we  gather  from 
the  inquiries  we  have  made  of  him,  that  it  was  she  in  whose  behalf  he 
made  that  turmoil  "vi^cdi  led  to  your  first  acquaintance." 

Nicholas  stammered  out  that  he  had  before  suspected  the  possibiliiy 
of  such  a  Idling ;  and  in  explanation  of  its  faavinff  occurred  to  him, 
described  when  and  where  he  had  seen  the  young  lady  himseli 

^^  Well  I  then  you  see,"  continued  brother  Chades,  ^^  that  ks  wonidn't 
do.  Tim  Linkinwater  is  out  of  the  question ;  for  Tim,  Shr,  is  sndi  a 
tremendous  fellow,  that  he  could  never  contain  himself  but  would  go 
to  loggeriieads  with  the  hih&t  before  he  had  been  in  the  place  five 
minutes.  You  don't  know  wbat  Tim  is.  Sir,  when  he  is  roused  by 
anything  that  appeala  to  his  feelings  very  strongly-^then  he  is  tenrific, 
Bir,  is  Tim  Linkinwater — absolutely  tesrifio.  Now,  in  you  we  can  repose 
the  sfcrictest  confidence ;  in  you  we  hsve  seeUf— or  at  least  /  have  seen, 
and  that's  the  same  thing,  for  there's  no  di£krenoe  between  me  and  my 
brother  Ned,  except  that  he  is  the  finest  creature  that  ever  livedo  and 
that  there  is  not,  snd  never  will  be,  anybody  like  him  in  all  the  world 
—in  yon  we  have  seen  domestic  virtues  and  afieotions,  and  delicaiy  of 
feeling,  which  exactly  qualify  you  for  such  an  office.  And  yon  are  the 
man,  Sir." 

'  ^^  The  jToung  lady,  Sir,"  said  Nicboias,  who  felt  so  embarrassed  that 
he  had  no  small  difficulty  in  sayine  anything  at  aU*-^^  Does  ■  is  is 
she  a  party  to  this  innvoent  decdt  ? 

^Yes,  yes,"  returned  Mr.  Cfaeeryble;  *^at  kasfc  die  knows  you 
come  from  us ;  ethe  does,  noi  know,  however,  but  thai  we  shall  dispose 
of  these  little  productians  that  you'll  purchaas  from  time  to  time ;.  and, 
perhape^  if  you  did  it  yery  well  (tiiat  is^  very  weU  indeed),  pexhajpa 
she  might  be  broughtv  to  believe  umt  we — timt  we  made  a  pinfit  ef 
them.     Eh?— Ehf" 

In  thi»  giifla^ssft'  aad  meet  kmd  afanplioifrp^  brother  Charles. waA  so 
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]|a^figF<»  aod  m  Una  panbHi^  of  ilie  yoimg  lady  being  M  to  think 
tiUi  she  waa  under  no  obligation  to  him,  he  ovidenily  felt  bo  wangwinii 
and  had  ao  rhu^  delight^  that  Niaholaa  vonld  not  bxaathe  a  donbi 
upon  tiie  aal]ject« 

AH  this  time,  however,  there  hovered  upon  the  tip  of  his  tongue  a 
oonfeasioik  that  the  very  same  objeetiona  which  Mr.  Cheeryble  had 
stated  to  the  employment  of  his  nephew  in  this  commiaeion  applied 
-with  at  leaat  equal  force  and  validity  to  himaelf,  and  a  hundred  timea 
liad  he  been  upon  the  point  of  avowing  the  real  sfcate  of  his  feelinffa, 
and  entreating  to  be  vdeaaed  from  it«  But  as  often,  treading  upon  fiie 
heek  of  this  impulse,  eame  another  which  urged  him  to  refieain,  and  to 
keep  his  secret  to  his  own  breast.  ^^  Why  should  I,"  thought  Nicholas, 
^  wiiy  should  I  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  thia  benevoleDt  and 
kigh^minded  design?  What  if  I  do  love  and  leverence  this  good  and 
lovely  ereatnre— ah(»dd  I  not  appear  a  most  arrogant  and  shallow 
coxcomb  if  I  gravely  represented  that  there  was  any  danger  of  her 
fiJlh^  in  love  with  me?  Besides,  have  I  no  confidence  in  myself? 
Am  1  not  now  bound  in  honour  to  repress  these  thoughts  ?  Has  not 
Hftia  ezoeUeni  man  a  right  to  my  best  and  heartiest  services,  and  should 
any  oonsideraftions  of  self  deter  me  from  rendering  them  ?" 

Aaking  himself  such  questions  as  these,  NichcMas  mentally  answered 
with  gruut  emphasis  ^^No!"  and  persuading  himself  that  he  was  a 
most  conscientious  and  glorious  martyr,  nobly  resolved  to  do  what,  if 
he  had  teamined  his  own  heart  a  little  more  carefully,  he  would  have 
foimd,  he  could  not  reeist.  Such  is  the  sleight  of  head  by  which  we 
joggle  with  ourselvea,  and  change  our  very  weaknesses  into  stanch 
and  most  magnanimous  virtues ! 

Mr.  Cheeryble,  being  of  coiurse  wholly  unsuspioioua  that  such  reflec** 
tuMia  were  presenting  ttiemselv«s  to  his  young  friend,  proceeded  to  give 
bim  the  needful  credentials  and  directions  for  his  first  visit,  which  was 
to  be  made  next  morning ;  and  all  preliminariea  being  arranged,  and 
tbe  striotest  secrecy  enjomed,  Nicholas  walked  home  for  the  night  very 
thoughtlhlly  indeed. 

The  place  to  which  Mr.  Cheeryble  had  directed  him  was  a  row  of 
mean  and  not  over^deanly  houses,  situated  within  ^'  the  rules"  of  the 
King^s  Bench  Prison,  and  not  many  hundred  paces  distant  from  the 
obelisk  in  Saint  George's  Fields.  The  Rules  are  a  certain  liberty 
adjoiaiiig  the  prison,  and  c<miprising  some  doien  streets  in  which 
d^tors  who  can  raise  money  to  pay  large  fees,  from  which  thm 
OBsditon  do  not  derive  any  benefit,  are  permitted  to  reside  by  the  wise 
proviaioDa  of  the  same  eidighteaed  laws  which  leave  the  debtor  who 
can  raise  no  money  to  starve  in  jail,  without  the  food,  dotiiing, 
lodging,  or  warmth,  which  are  {Mrovided  for  felons  convicted  of  the 
meet  atroeious  crimes  tiiat  can  disgrace  humanity.  There  are  many 
pleaflini  fidaniB  of  the  law  in  constant  operation,  but  there  is  not 
cae  se  pkaasnt  or  practically  hnmoreua  as  that  which  supposes  every 
nan  to  be  ol  equal  vahie  in  its  impartial  eye,  and  the  benefits  of  all 
lams  to'be  equally  attainable  by  all  men,  without  the  smallest  refereaoe 
ta  tl|e  frmiitBXe  ^  their  podketa. 
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To  the  row  of  houses  indicated  to  him  by  Ifr.  Chaiks  GheeryUe, 
Nicholas  directed  his  steps^  without  much  troubling  his  head  with  sncb 
matters  as  these ;  and  at  this  row  of  houses— ^bfter  tiarvcrsuig  a  nty 
dirty  and  dusty  suburb^  of  which  minor  theatricals,  shell-fish,  gjnger- 
beer,  spring  Tans,  green-grooerjr,  and  brokers'  shops,  appeared  to  com- 
pose the  main  and  most  prominent  features-— he  at  length  aimred  with 
a  palpitating  heart.  There  were  small  gardens  in  front  which,  bebg 
wholly  n^lected  in  all  other  respects,  served  as  little  pens  for  the  dust 
to  collect  ui,  until  the  wind  came  round  the  comer  and  blew  it  down 
the  road.  Opening  the  rickety  gate  which,  dangling  on  its  broken 
hinges  before  one  of  these,  half  admitted  and  half  repulsed  the  YisitGr, 
Nicholas  knocked  at  the  street  door  with  a  faltering  hand. 

It  was  in  truth  a  shabby  house  outside,  with  yery  dim  paxloar 
windows  and  very  small  show  of  blinds,  and  very  dirty  muslin  curtains 
dangling  across  the  lower  panes  on  very  loose  and  limp  strings. 
Neither,  when  the  door  was  opened,  did  the  inside  i^pear  to  bdie 
the  outward  promise,  as  there  was  fiided  carpeting  on  the  stain  and 
£Euied  oil-cloth  in  the  passage;  in  addition  to  i^ich  discomforts  a 
gentleman  Ruler  was  smoking  hard  in  the  front  parloor  (though  it 
was  not  yet  noon),  while  the  lady  of  the  house  was  busily  engaged  in 
turpentining  the  disjointed  fragments  of  a  tent-bedstead  at  the  door  of 
the  back  parlour,  as  if  in  preparation  for  the  reception  of  some  new 
lodger  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  engage  it. 

Nicholas  had  ample  time  to  make  these  obsenrations  while  the  little 
boy,  who  went  on  errands  for  the  lodgers,  clattered  down  the  kitchen 
stairs  and  was  heard  to  scream,  as  in  some  remote  cellar,  for  Miss 
Bray's  servant,  who,  presently  appearing  and  requesting  him  to  follow 
her,  caused  him  to  evince  greater  symptoms  of  nervousness  and  disorder 
than  so  natural  a  consequence  of  his  having  inquired  for  that  young 
lady  would  seem  calcuk^ed  to -occasion. 

Up-stairs  he  went,  however,  and  into  a  front  room  he  was  shown,  and 
there,  seated  at  a  little  table  by  the  window,  on  which  were  drawine 
materials  with  which  she  was  occupied,  sat  the  beautiful  girl  who  had 
so  engrossed  his  thoughts,  and  who,  surrounded  by  all  the  new  and 
strong  interest  which  Nicholas  attached  to  her  stoiy,  seemed  now,  in 
his  eyes,  a  thousand  times  more  beautiful  than  he  had  ever  jet 
supposed  her. 

But  how  the  graces  and  elegancies  which  she  had  dispersed  ab^ot 
the  poorly-furnished  room,  went  to  the  heart  of  Nicholas !  Flowers, 
plants,  birds,  the  harp,  the  old  piano  whose  notes  had  sounded  so 
much  sweeter  in  bygone  times — ^how  many  struggles  had  it  cost  her  to 
keep  these  two  last  links  of  that  broken  chain  which  bound  her  jet  to 
home !  With  every  slender  ornament,  the  occupation  of  her  leisnre 
hours,  r^lete  with  that  graceful  charm  which  Kngera  in  every  little 
tasteful  work  of  woman's  hands,  how  much  patient  endurance  and 
how  many  gentle  afiections  were  entwined !  He  felt  as  though  the 
smile  of  Heaven  veero  on  the  little  chamber;  as  though  the  beuitiinl 
devotion  of  so  youn^  and  weak  a  creatuie,  had  shed  a  ray  of  its  own 
on  tiie  inanimate  thmgs  around  and  made  them  beautiful  as  itself;  «* 
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though  tbe  halo  with  which  old  painten  snnround  the  bright  angels  of 
a  niuefls  world  played  about  a  being  akin  in  spirit  to  uiem,  and  its 
light  were  yiaibly  before  him. 

And  yet  Nichoks  was  in  the  rales  of  the  King^s  Bench  Prison !  If 
he  had  been  in  Italy  indeed,  and  the  time  had  been  sunset,  and  tho 
scene  a  stately  terrace ; — ^but,  there  is  one  broad  sky  oyer  all  the 
wrorld,  and  whether  it  be  blue  or  cloudy,  the  same  heaven  beyond  it, 
so,  perhaps,  he  had  no  need  of  compimction  for  thinking  as  he  did. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  took  in  everything  at  one  glance, 
for  he  had  as  yet  been  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  a  sick  man  propped 
up  with  pillows  in  an  easy-chair,  who  moving  restlessly  and  impa- 
tiently in  his  seat,  attracted  his  attention. 

He  was  scarce  fifty,  perhaps,  but  so  emaciated  as  to  appear  much 
older.  His  features  presented  the  remains  of  a  handsome  countenance, 
bat  one  in  which  the  embon  of  strong  and  impetuous  passions  were 
easier  to  be  traced  than  any  expression  which  would  have  rendered  a 
tsue  plainer  ioce  much  more  prepossessing.  His  looks  were  very 
haggard,  and  his  limbs  and  body  literally  worn  to  the  bone,  but  there 
was  something  of  the  old  fire  in  the  large  sunken  eye  notwithstanding, 
and  it  seemed  to  kindle  afresh  as  he  struck  a  thick  stick,  with  which 
he  seemed  to  have  supported  himself  in  his  seat,  impatiently  on  the 
floor  twice  or  thrice,  and  called  his  daughter  by  her  name. 

^^  Madeline,  who  is  this — ^what  does  anybody  want  here— who  told 
a  stranfi^r  we  could  be  seen  ?    What  is  it  ?" 

.  ^I  We "  the  ;x>n"g  lady  began,  as  she  inclined  her  head 

with  an  air  of  some  confusion,  in  reply  to  the  salutation  of  Nicholas. 

^  You  always  believe,"  returned  her  father,  petulantly.  ^'  What 
is  it?" 

*  By  this  time  Nicholas  had  recovered  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to 
speak  for  himself,  so  he  said  (as  it  had  been  agreed  he  should  say)  that 
he  had  called  about  a  pair  of  nand-screens,  and  some  painted  velvet  for 
an  ottoman,  both  of  which  were  required  to  be  of  the  most  elegant 
design  possible,  neither  time  nor  expense  being  of  the  smallest  con- 
sideration. He  had  also  to  pay  for  the  two  drawings,  with  many 
thanks,  and,  advancing  to  the  little  table,  he  laid  upon  it  a  bank  note, 
folded  in  an  envelope  and  sealed. 

'^  See  that  the  money  is  right,  Madeline,"  said  the  fitther,  <^  open 
the  paper,  my  dear." 

^*  It's  quite  right,  papa,  I  am  sure." 

^  Here !"  said  Mr.  Bray,  putting  out  his  hand,  and  opening  and 
shutting  his  bony  fingers  with  irritable  impatience.  *^  Let  me  see. 
What  are  you  talking  about,  Madeline— you're  sure — how  can  you 
be  sure  of  any  such  thing — ^five  pounds'-^well,  is  that  right?" 

**  Quite,"  said  Madeline,  bending  over  him.  She  was  so  busily 
employed  in  arranging  the  pillows  that  Nicholas  could  not  see  h^ 
hioe,  but  as  she  stoop^  he  thought  he  saw  a  tear  fall. 

*^Bing  the  bell,  ring  the  bcfi,"  said  the  sick  man,  with  the  same 
nervous  eagerness,  and  moiioniBg  towards  it  with  such  a  quivering 
hand  that  the  bank  note  rustled  in  tbe  air.    ^  Tell  her  to  get  it  ohaaged 
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^td  gei  Die  %  nswfifmpn^-^o  boy  me  sonie  gi«|ica  mirtTinr  bettk  of 
the  wine  that  Ibad  last  wed[p-«iidr-«id^I  imgdk  half  I  wmtjmkmfw^ 
but  Bhe  can  go  out  again.  Let  her  get  those  fint— those  firsL  Now, 
Mad^Uns  my  hatwe^  qiitek,  qoiek !     Good  God,  how  dow  joa axel* 

^He   nsnembeni  notlmig  that   «Aa   wants!"  tiioi^;lit  Nil 
Perhaps  something  of  what  he  timoglit 


tenaaoe,  for  the  sick  man  tunuig  towards  him  with  great  asperity) 
demanded  to  know  if  he  waited  for  a  receipt. 
.  ^It  is  no  matter  at  aU,"  said  Nichohtt. 

^^  No  matter !  what  do  you  mean^  sir  ? "  was  the  tart  ssjoiadcr. 
«« No  matter  1  Do  ycfo.  think  yon  bring  your  paltry  money  here  as  a 
&your  or  a  gift ;  or  as  a  matter  of  bnsii^ssy  and  in  return  Car  'vahie 
leoeived  ?  I>-— 41  yon,  sir,  becanae  yon  can't  appreciaia  the  time  and 
taste  which  are  bestowed  upon  the  goods  you  deal  in,  do  you  thbdc 
you  give  your  money  away  ?  Do  you  know  that  yon  are  talkia^  to  a 
gentleman,  sir,  who  at  one  time  could  have  bon^t  up  fifty  sack  mea 
as-  you  and  all  you  haye  ?     What  do  you  mean  ? 

*^  I  merely  mean  that  as  I  shall  have  maoy  dealings  with,  this  lady, 
if  she  will  kindly  allow  me,  I  will  not  tnmble  her  with  sndk  fixras," 
said  Nicholas. 

^Then  /mean,  if  you  please,  that  well  have  as  many  forma na  we 
can,"  returned  the  father.  *^  My  daughter,  sir,  requires  no  kjndnffls 
from  you  or  anybody  else.  Haye  the  goodness  to  confine  your  denlings 
strictly  to  trade  and  business,  and  not  to  tmrd  beyond  itb  Byery 
petty  tradesman  is  to  hegm  to  pity  her  now,  is  he?  Upon  my  aoul ! 
Very  pretty.  Madeline,  my  dear,  giye  him  a  reoapt ;  and  mmd  yoa 
always  do  so." 

While  she  was  feigning  to  write  it,  and  Nicholas  was  ruminating 
upon  the  extraordinary,  but  by  no  means  uncommon  character  thus 
presented  to  his  obseryation,  the  inyalid,  who  appeared  at  times  to 
suffer  ^preat  bodily  pain,  sank  back  in  hia  chair  and  moaned  onta  feebls 
oomplamt  that  the  jjirl  had  been  gone  an  hour,  and  that  evoybody 
conspired  to  goad  hmi. 

^'  When,"  said  Nioholas,  as  he  took  the  piece  of  paper,  ^^  when  shall 
;.-^U  again  ?" 

This  was  addressed  to  the  daughter,,  but  the  father  answered  immfi^ 
distely — 

^^  When  you're  requested  to  call,  sir,  and  not  before.     Don't  wercy 

and  persecute.     Madeline,  my  deiir,  when  is  this  person  to  call  agana  T 

:  ^'  Oh,  not  fi)r  a  long  time— -not  for  three  or  four  weeks — it  is  act 

neoessaiy,  indeed  ~I  can  do  without,"  said  the  young  lady,  with  gieat 


^^  Why,  how  are  we  to  do  without  T  urged  her  &ther,  luA  speaking 
ab6ye  his  bmath.  ''  Three  or  four  weeks,  M^^iff* !  Three  or  four 
weeks  I" 


^*  Then  sooner — soonor,  if  you  please,"  said  the  young  lady,.  tflnuBg 
to  (Nicholas. 

i^  Three  or  four  weeks  *"  muttered  the  father.  ^  Made&M^  what  eor 
earthr—>do  nothing  for  three  or  four  weeks  r 
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^^  It  is  a  long  time,  ma'am,*'  said  Nicholas. 

*'  You  think  so,  do  you  ?"  retorted  the  &ther,  angrily.  *^  If  I  chose 
to  h^,  sir,  and  stoop  to  ask  assistance  from  people  I  despbe,  three  or 
four  months  would  not  he  a  long  time — ^three  or  four  years  would  not 
be  a  long  time.  Understand,  sir,  that  is  if  I  chose  to  be  dependent ; 
but  as  I  don't,  you  may  call  in  a  week." 

Nicholas  bowed  low  to  the  young  lady  and  retired,  pondering  upon 
Mr.  Bray's  ideas  of  independence,  and  devoutly  hoping  that  there  might 
be  few  raoh  iadepeDdent  fi|iirita  as  he  mingling  with  the  batsr  day  of 
homaziity; 

He  htaad  a  1^^  fooMep  above  him  as  ha  deseanded  the  stoirs,  aad 
looking  round  saw  that  the  young  lady  was  standing  there,  and  glancing 
timidly  towards  him,  seemed  to  hesitate  whether  she  shonki  call  him' 
back  er  bo«     The  best  way  of  settliiig  ibe  question  was  to  turn  back  ai 
once,  whicsh  Nichoiaadid. 

^  I  don'tknow  whether  I  do  r^t  in  askii^  you,  sir,"  said  Madeline, 
hundedly,  ^  bfut  pray: — ^piay— do  not  mention  to  my  poor  mother's  dear 
farndB  what  has  passad  here  to-day.  He  has  suffioed  much,  and  is 
worae  this  morning.     I  beg  you,  sir,  as  a  boon,  a  favour  to  myse]!!" 

"•  You  have  but  to  hint  a  wish,"  returned  Nichoiaa  fervently,  ^*  and 
I  would  haard  my  life  to  gratify  it." 
«"  You  apeak  hastily,  sir? 

"  Truly  and  smoerely,'*  nrjoined  NidioJaa,  his  lips  trembling  a»  he. 
fiunoed  the  words,  ^if  ever  man  spoke  truly  jret.  I  am  not  skilled  in 
&guising  my  fedings,  and  if  I  were,  I  could  not  hide  my  heart  froDL 
you.  Dear  madam,  as  I  know  your  history,  and  feel  aa  men  and 
aagels  must  who  hear  and  see  such  things,  I  do  enineat  youi  Uy 
believe  that  I  would  die  to  serve  you." 
The  yoDBg  lady  turned  away  her  head,  and  was  plainly  weeping* 
"  Fcaqgive  me,"  sud  Nicholas,  with  respectful  earnestness^  ^^  if  I  seem. 
to  lay  too  mnch,  or  to  presume  upon  the  confidenoe  which  baa  been 
ntnsted  to  me.  But  I  could  not  leave  you  aa  if  my  interest  and. 
sympathy  expired  with  the  commission  of  the  day.  I  am  your  fiiithful 
nrvant,  humbly  devoted  to  you  from  this  liottr--^evoted  in  strict  truth, 
^d  honour  to  him  who  aent  me  here,  and  in  pure  integrity  of  hearty 
*nd  diataat  reapeet  for  you.  If  I  meant  more  or  less  than  this,  Ishould 
be  aawortiiy  hia  regard,  and  false  to  the  very  nature  that  prompta  thor 
luAKat  wards  I  utter." 

8he  waved  her  hand,  entreating  him  to  be  gone,  but  answered  noi 
a  word.  Nicholas  oaidd  say  no  more,  and  aikntly  withdrew*  And 
thus  ended  his  first  interview  with  Madeline  Bray. 
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:   CHAPTER  XLVIL 

MR.  RALPH  NICKLKBY  HAS  SOME  CONFIDENTIAL  INTEROOUBSE  WITH 
ANOTHER  OLD  PRIEND.  THEY  CONCERT  BETWEEN  THEM  A  PRO- 
JECT,  WHICH  PROMISES   WELL   FOR  BOTH. 


purpose.    He  makes  a  point 

just  like  lum.**  .^  •  i 

It  was  in  his  own  little  den  of  an  office  and  on  the  top  of  his  official 
stool  that  Newman  thus  soliloquised ;  and  the  soliloquy  referred,  as 
Newman's  grumhlmg  soliloquies  usually  did,  to  Ralph  Nickleby. 

**  I  don't  helieve  he  ever  had  an  appetite,"  said  Newman,  "  ®^^ 
for  pounds,  shiUings,  and  pence,  and  with  them  he's  as  greedy  as  a  wolL 
I  should  like  to  have  him  compelled  to  swallow  one  of  every  English  com. 
The  penny  would  he  an  awkward  morsel— hut  the  crown — ha  !^  ha ! 

Hw  good  humour  hemg  in  some  degne  restcwed  hy  the  vision  of 
Ralph  Nicklehy  swallowing,  perforce,  a  five-shilling-pieoe,  Newman 
slowly  hrought  forth  from  his  desk  one  of  those  portaUe  hotU^ 
currently  known  as  pocket-pistols,  and  shaking  the  same  dose  to  his 
ear  so  as  to  produce  a  rippling  sound  very  cool  and  pleasant  to  listen 
to,  suffered  his  features  to  relax,  and  took  a  gurgling  drink,  which 
relaxed  them  still  more.  Rq)lacing  the  cork  he  smacked  his  lips  trae 
or  thrice  with  an  air  of  great  relish,  and,  the  taste  of  the  liquor  having 
hy  this  time  evaporated,  recurred  to  his  grievances  again. 

"  Five  minutes  to  three,"  growled  Newman,  "  it  can't  want  more  hy 
this  time ;  and  I  had  my  hreakfast  at  eight  o'clock,  and  such  a  ht&k' 
£EiBt !  and  my  right  dinner  time  two !  And  I  migfat  have  a nioelittle 
hit  of  hot  roast  meat  spoiling  at  home  all  this  time-*how  does  he  know 
I  haven't !  «  Don't  go  till  1  come  hack,'  *  Don't  go  till  I  come  hack,' 
day  after  day.  What  do  you  always  go  out  at  my  dinner  time  for 
then—- eh  ?     Don't  you  know  it's  nothmg  hut  amavation*-eh  ?" 

These  words,  though  uttered  in  a  very  loud  Key^  were  addressed  to 
nothing  hut  empty  lur.  The  recital'  of  his  wrongs,  however,  seemed 
to  have  the  effect  of  making  Newman  Noggs  desperate ;  for  he  flattened 
his  old  hat  upon  his  head,  and  drawing  on  the  everlasting  sloves, 
declared  with  great  vehemence,  that  come  what  might,  he  woula  go  to 
dinner  that  very  minute. 

Carrying  this  resolution  into  instant  effect,  he  had  advanced  as  hr 
as  the  passage,  when  the  sound  of  the  ktoh-key  in  the  street  door 
caused  him  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat  into  his  own  office  again. 

"  Here  he  is,"  growled  Newman,  "  and  somehody  with  him.  Now 
it  11  he  « Stop  till  this  gentleman's  gone.'     But  I  wont-that's  flat" 

So  saying,  Newman  slipped  into  a  tall  empty  closet  which  opened 
With  two  half  doors,  and  shut  himself  up ;  intoiding  to  slip  out  diiecUy 
Ralph  was  safe  inside  his  own  room. 
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*^  Noggs,"  cried  Ralph,  ^*  where  is  that  feUow'-^NoggB." 
But  not  a  word  said  Newman.    - 

*^  The  dog  has  gone  to  his  dinner,  thongh  I  told  him  not,"  mattered 
fia1ph,1ooking  into  the  office  and  pulling  out  his  watch.  ^^  Hnmph !  You 
had  hetter  come  in  here.  Gride.  M7  man's  out,  and  the  sun  is  hot  upon 
wy  roam.  This  is  cool  and  in  the  shade,  if  you  don't  mind  roughing  it." 
^  Not  at  all,  Mr.  Nickleby,  oh  not  at  aU.  All  places  are  alike  to 
me,  sir.     Ah  !  very  nice  indeed.     Oh !  very  nice !" 

The  person  who  made  this  reply  was  a  little  old  man,  of  ahout 
seventy  or  seyenty-five  years  of  age,  of  a  very  lean  figure,  much  hent, 
and  slightly  twisted.  He  wore  a  grey  coat  with  a  very  nairow  collar, 
an  old-fashioned  waistcoat  of  rihhed  hlack  silk,  and  such  scanty 
trowsers  as  displayed  his  shrunken  spindle-shanks  in  their  full  ugliness. 
The  only  articles  of  display  or  ornament  in  his  dress,  were  a  steel 
watch-chain  to  which  were' attached  some  large  gold  seals;  and  a 
black  ribhon  into  which,  in  compliance  with  an  old  fashion  scarcely 
ever  observed  in  these  days,  his  grey  hur  was  gathered  behind.  .  His 
nose  and  chin  were  sharp  and  prominent,-  his  jaws  had  fallen  inwards 
from  loss  of  teeth,  his  face  was  shrivelled  and  yellow,  save  where  the 
cheeks  were  streaked  with  the  colour  of  a  dry  winter  apple ;  and  where 
bis  beard  had  been,  there  lingered  yet  a  few  grey  tufts  which  seemed,  like 
ibe  ragged  eyebrows,  to  denote  the  badness  of  the  soil  from  which 
they  sprung.  The  whole  air  and  attitude  of  the  form,  was  one  of 
Wealthy  cat-like  obsequiousness ;  the  whole  expression  of  the  face  was 
concentrated  in  a  wnnkled  leer,  compounded  of  cunning,  lecherous- 
ness,  slyness,  and  avarice. 

Such  was  old  Arthur  Gride,  in  whose  face  there  was  not  a  vmnkle, 
in  whose  dress  there  was  not  one  spare  fold  or  plait,  but  expressed  the 
nost  covetous  and  griping  penury,  and  sufficiently  indicated  his 
belonging  to  that  class  of  which  Balph  Nickleby  was  a  member.  Such 
"wts  old  Arthur  Gride,  as  he  sat  in  a  low  chair  looking  up  into  the  face 
of  Ralph  Nickleby,  who,  lounging  upon  the  tall  office  stool,  with  his 
arms  upon  his  knees,  looked  down  into  his, — a  match  for  him  on  what- 
^er  errand  he  had  come. 

*^  And  how  have  you  been  ?"  said  Gride,  feigning  great  interest  in 
Ralph's  state  of  health.     *'  I  haven't  seen  you  for — oh !  not  for — " 

^  Not  for  a  long  time,"  said  Ralph,  with  a  peculiar  smile,  importing 
tbat  he  Tery  well  knew  it  was  not  on  a  mere  visit  of  compHnient  that 
bb  friend  had  come.     ^  It  was  a  narrow  chance  that  you  saw  me  now, 
for  I  had  only  just  come  up  to  the  door  as  you  turned  the  comer." 
'^  I  am  very  lucky,"  observed  Gride. 
*^  So  men  say,"  replied  Balph,  drily. 

The  older  money-lender  wagged  his  chin  and  smiled,  but  he  originated 
^  new  remark,  and  they  sat  for  some  little  time  vrithout  speaking, 
•^h  was  lookini;  out  to  take  the  other  at  a  disadvantage. 

^me,  Gride,"  said  Ralph,  at  length  ;  *^  what's  in  the  wind  to-day  ?" 
^  Aha  1  you*re  a  bold  man,  Mr.  Nickleby,"  cried  the  other,  appa^ 
^ly  very  much  relieved  by  Ralph's  leading  the  way  tq  business, 
^k  dear,  dear,  what  a  bold  man  you  are ! " 


'^  Why,  ycm  haye  a  deek  a>d  aliiikiiig  ^wsy  wttk  yea  ibat  sokes 
me  seem  so  hy  contrast,"  returned  Ralph*  ^  I  don't  know  but  ttiat 
joazB  maj.uiBiper  better,  but  I  want  the  patience  for  ii." 

^  You  wese  bom  a  genxuB,  Mr,  Niokleby,"  said  old  Arthox.  ^  Deep, 
deep,,  deep.    Ah ! " 

«'  Deep  enough,"  retorted  Ralph,  ''  to  know  tiiat  I  ahaH  need  all  the 
depth  I  have,  when  men  like  you  begin  to  compliment.  Ton  know 
I  haye  stood  bj  when  70a  fowned  and  flattered  other  people^  and  I 
zemember  pretty  well  ^at  tkmi  always  led  to." 

*^  Ha,  ha,  ha,"  rejoined  Arthur,  rubbiii^  his  hands*  ^'  So  you  do, 
so  3rou  do,  no  doubt.  Net  a  man  knows  ii  better.  Well,  it's  a  plfisr 
sant  thing  now  to  think  that  you  remember  dd  times*     Oh  dear  r 

^^  Now  then,"  said  Ralph,  composedly ;  *^  what's  in  the  wind,  I  vk 
again — ^what  is  it  ?" 

*<See  that  now!"  cried  the  other.  ''He  can't  even  teep  torn 
bustneas  while  we're  chatting  over  bygones !  Oh  dear,  dear,  whit « 
man  it  is  I" 

^  Which  of  the  bygones  do  you  want  to  revive?"  uatd  Ralpb. 
''  One  of  them,  I  know,  or  you  wouldn't  talk  about  them." 

^*  He  suspects  even  me  I"  cried  old  Ar^ur,  holding  up  his  hands. 
''Even  me«-oh  dear,  even  me.  What  a  man  it  is  I  Ha,  ha,  lui 
What  a  man  it  is!  Mr.  Nickleby  against  all  the  world — tfaoi^'f 
3au>body  like  him.     A  giant  amon^  pigmies — a  giant — a  giant !" 

Ralph  looked  at  the  old  dog  with  a  quiet  smile  as  he  chuckled  ob 
in  this  strain,  and  Newman  Noggs  in  the  closet  felt  his  heart  sink  within 
him  as  the  prospect  of  dinner  grew  fainter  and  fainter. 

"  I  must  humour  him  though,"  cried  old  Arthur ;  "  he  must  hAje 
his  way—- a  wilful  man,  as  the  Scotch  say — well,  well,  they're  a  wis? 
people,  the  Scotch — ^he  will  talk  about  business,  and  won't  give  avaj 
his  time  for  nothing.    He's  very  right.     Time  is  mon^ — ^time  is  money* 

"  He  was  one  of  us  who  made  that  saying,  I  should  think,"  said 
Ralph.  "  Time  is  money,  and  very  good  money  too,  to  those  wiio 
reckon  interest  by  it.  Time  is  money !  Yes,  and  time  coats  money-- 
it's  rather  an  expensive  article  to  some  people  we  could  namf^  ^  ^ 
forget  my  trade." 

In  rejoinder  to  this  sally,  old  Arthur  again  raised  his  hands,  agvs 
chuckled,  and  again  ejaouliited  "  What  a  man  it  is  I"  which  done,  be 
dragged  the  low  chair  a  little  nearer  to  Ralph's  high  stool,  and  lookix^ 
upwards  into  his  immoveable  face,  said, 

"  What  would  you  say  to  me,  if  I  was- to  tell  you  that  I  was— tliat 
I  was — going  to  be  married  ?" 

"  I  should  tell  you,"  replied  Ralph,  looking  coldly  down  up<»  h*™' 
"  that  for  some  purpose  of  your  own  you  told  a  lie,  and  that  it  ivtfDJ 
the  first  time  and  wouldn't  be  the  lastj  tiiat  I  wasn't  suiprised.aa^^ 
wasn't  to  be  taken  in*" 

"  Then  I  tell  you  seriously  that  I  am,"  said  old  Arthur. 

"And/  tell  you  seriously,"  r^oined  Ralph,  "what  I  told  y#a  ^^ 
minute.  Stay.  Let  me  look  at  yon.  There's  a  liquorish  ^rk!  ^ 
your  face— what  is  this?" 


I 
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^I  wovUn'i  decern  jrw,  7011  know,"  whined  Artfanr Chride ;  ^  I 
coBlda't.dD  it, I aiiDuld  bemad  to  try.  I-— I — 4o  deeetve  Mr.  Nickkbjl 
The  pigmy  to  impose  upon  the  giant.  I  ask  again — he,  he,  he  1-4- 
what  shoiud  you  say  to  me  if  I  was  to  teitt  you  tluii  I  was  going  to  be 
nairied?" 

''  To  some  old  hag  ?"  said  Ralph. 

'^  Nq,  do,"  cried  Arthnr^.interrnpting.  him,  and  rubbing  his  hands  in 
an  ecstacy.  ^*  "Wrong,  wrong  again.  Mr.  Nickleby  for  once  at  fauli-^ 
out,  quite  out  J  To  a  young  and  beautifdl  girl ;  fresh,  lovely,  bewitch- 
ing, and  not  nineteen.  Dark  eyes — ^long  eyela8he8--«-ripe  and  ruddy 
lips  that  to  look  at  is  to  long  to  kiss — ^beautiful  clustering  hair  that 
one's  fingers  itch  to  play  with — such  a  waist  as  might  make  a  maa 
dasp  the  air  invdiuntanly,  thinking  of  twining  his  arm  about  it— little 
feet  that  tread  so  lightly  they  hardly  seem  to  walk  upon  the  grannd-* 
to  many  all  this,  ear,-— thi»-»hey,  hey ! " 

'*  This  is  something  more  than  common  driyelling,"  said  Ralph,  aftor 
fistening with  a  <airled  Hp.to  the  old  sinner's  raptures.  ^' The  girl's 
name  ?  : 

^  Oh  deep,  deep  f  See  now  how  deep  that  is !"  exclaimed  old  Arthur. 
^  He  knows  I  want  his  help,  he  knows  he  can  give  it  me,  he  knows 
it  must  all  turn  to  his  advantage,  he  sees  the  thing  already.  Her 
i>uae    is  there  nobody  within  hearing  V 

^  Why,  who  the  devil  diould  there  be  ?"  retorted  Ralph,  testily. 

''I  didn't  know  but  that  perhaps  somebody  might  be  passing  up  or 
iavm  the  stairs,"  said  Arthur  Gride,  after  looking  out  at  the  door  and 
CttefuUy  re-closing. it;  *^  or  but  that  your  man  might  have  come  back 
^  nnght  have  been  listening  outside— clerks  and  servants  have  a 
trick  of  listening,  and  I  should  have  been  very  uncomfortable  if  Mr. 

NoMSr-" 

^^ Curse  Mr.  Noggs,".  said  Ralph,  sharply,  ''and  go  on  with  what 
youhi^vetosay." 

^  Curse  Mr.  Noggs,  by  aU  means,"  lejoined  old  Arthur ;  ''  I  am 
sue  I  have  not  the  least  objection  to  that.     Her  name  is — " 

"  Well,"  said  Ralph,  rendered  very  imtable  by  old  Arthur's  pausisig 
agwn,  ''what  is  it?"  . 

'*MaddineBray." 

Whatever  reasons  there  might  have  been — and  Arthur  Gride  ap^ 
P^u^ed  to  have  anticipated  some — for  the  mention  of  this  name  pro* 
dndiig  an  effect  upon  Ralph,  or  whatever  effect  it  really  did  produce 
itpon  him,  he  permitted  none  to  manifest  itself,^  but  calmly  repeated 
the  name  several  times,  as  if  reflecting  when  and  where  he  had  heard 
it  before.  > 

^^  Bray,"  said  Ralph.  "  Bray— ^ere  was  young  Bray  of-— hio,  he 
never  had  a  daughter." 

'*  You  remember  Bray  ?"  rejoined  Arthur  Gride. 

^  No,"  said  Ralph,  looking  vacantly  at  him. 

^  Kot  Walter  Bray !  The  dashing  man,  who  used  his  handsome 
wife  80  ill?" 

'*  If  70a  seek,  to  racal  any  particnhr  dashing  man  to  my  reoaUeotioa 
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hy  radi  a  traii  as  that,"  said  Balph,  shrugging  his  shonlden,  ^I  ahiU 
oonfound  him  with  nine-tenths  of  the  dashing  men  I  ha?e  ever 
known." 

^  Tut,  tut.  That  Braj  who  is  now  m  the  rules  of  the  Bencb," 
said  old  Arthur.  **  You  can't  haTe  forgotten  Bray.  Both  of  as  did 
business  with  him.     Why,  he  owes  you  money—" 

^^  Oh  him  r  rejoined  Ralph.  **Ay,  ay.  Now  you  speak.  Oh! 
It's  Ait  daughter,  is  it  ?" 

Naturally  as  this  was  said,  it  was  not  sud  so  naturally  hut  thatt 
kindred  spirit  like  old  Arthur  Gride  might  have  disoemed  a  deagn 
upon  the  part  of  Ralph  to  lead  him  on  to  much  more  explicit  sUte- 
ments  and  explanations  than  he  would  have  volunteered,  or  than  Ralpk 
oould  in  all  likelihood  have  obtained  by  any  other  means.  Old  Aiihur, 
however,  was  so  intent  upon  his  own  designs,  that  he  suffered  himaelf 
to  be  over-reached,  and  had  no  suspicion  but  that  his  good  finend  wai 
in  earnest. 

^^  I  knew  you  couldn't  forget  him,  when  you  came  to  think  for  t 
moment,"  he  said. 

*^  You  were  right,"  answered  Ralph.  ^^  But  old  Arthur  Gride  and 
matrimony  is  a  most  anomalous  conjunction  of  words;  old  Aithoi 
Gride  and  dark  eyes  and  eyelashes,  and  lips  that  to  look  at  is  to  kng 
to  kiss,  and  clustering  hair  that  he  wants  to  play  with,  and  waists  tint 
he  wants  to  span,  and  little  feet  that  don't  tread  upon  an3rthioe^old 
Arthur  Gride  and  such  things  as  these  is  more  monstrous  stiU ;  Imt 
old  Arthur  Gride  marrying  the  daughter  of  a  ruined  ^  dashing  man'  in 
the  rules  of  the  Bench,  is  the  mmt  monstrous  and  incredible  of  all 
Plainly,  friend  Arthur  Gride,  if  you  want  any  help  from  me  in  this 
business  (which  of  course  you  do,  or  you  would  not  be  here),  speak 
out,  and  to  the  purpose.  And,  above  all,  don't  talk  to  me  of  its  tamoi 
to  my  advantage,  for  I  know  it  must  turn  to  yours  also,  and  to  a  good 
round  tune  too,  or  you  would  have  no  finger  in  such  a  pie  as  this." 

There  was  enough  acerbity  and  sarcasm  not  only  in  the  matter  of 
Ralph's  speech,  but  in  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  he  uttered  it,  and  the 
looks  with  which  he  eked  it  out,  to  have  fired  even  the  ancient  usurer's 
cold  blood  and  flushed  even  his  withered  cheek.  But  he  gave  vent  to 
no  demonstration  of  anger,  contenting  himself  with  exclaiming  10 
before,  *^  What  a  man  it  b !"  and  rolling  his  head  from  side  to  side,  as 
if  in  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  his  freedom  and  drollery.  Clearlj 
observing,  however,  from  the  expression  in  Ralph's  features,  that  he 
had  best  come  to  the  point  as  speedily  as  might  be,  he  composed  him- 
self for  more  serious  business,  and  entered  upon  the  pith  and  marrow 
of  his  negotiation. 

First,  he  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  Madeline  Bray  wis  devoted  to  the 
support  and  maintenance,  and  was  a  slave  to  every  wish,  of  her  cdf 
parent,  who  had  no  other  friend  on  earth ;  to  wluch  Ralph  rejoined 
that  he  had  heard  something  of  the  kind  before,  and  that  if  she  had 
known  a  little  more  of  the  world,  she  wouldn't  have  been  such  a  fooL 

Secondly,  he  enlarged  upon  the  character  of  her  fiither,  arguing,  that 
even  taking  it  for  granted  that  he  loved  her  in  return  with  the  ntmoet 
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affection  of  which  he  wns  capable,  yet  he  loved  himself  a  great  deal 
better;  which  Ralph  said  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  say  anything 
more  abont^  as  that  was  very  natnral,  and  prohabk  enough. 

And,  thirdly,  old  Arthur  premised  that  the  girl  was  a  delicate  and 
beautiful  creature,  and  that  he' had  really  a  hankering  to  have  her  for 
his  wife.  To  this  Ralph  dei^ed  no  other  rejoinder  than  a  harsh 
smile,  and  a  glance  at  the  shrivelled  old  creature  before  him,  which 
were,  however,  sufficiently  expressive. 

'  *^  Now,"  said  Gride,  ^^  for  the  little  plan  I  have  in  my  mind  to  bring 
this  about ;  because,  I  haven't  offered  myself  even  to  the  father  yet, 
I  should  have  told  you.  But  that  you  have  gathered  already  ?  Ah ! 
oh  deaf,  oh  dear,  what  an  edged-tool  you  are ! 

^*  Don't  play  with  me  then,"  said  Ralph,  impatiently.  ^  Yon  know 
the  proverb." 

^  A  reply  always  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue !"  cried  old  Arthur,  latsing 
his  hands  and  eyes  in  admiration.  *^  He  is  always  prepared !  Oh  dear, 
what  a  blessing  to  have  such  a  ready  wit,  and  so  much  ready  money  to 
back  it !"  Then,  suddenly  changing  his  tone,1ie  went  on : — ^*  I  have 
been  backwards  and  forwards  to  Bray's  lodgings  several  times  within 
tbe  last  six  months.  It  is  just  half  a  year  since  I  first  saw  this  delicate 
morsel,  and,  oh  dear,  what  a  delicate  morsel  it  is !  But  that  is  neither 
^ere  nor  there.  I  am  his  detaining  creditor  for  seventeen  hundred  pounds." 
**  Yon  talk  as  if  you  were  the  only  detaining  creditor,"  said  Ralph, 
pulling  out  his  pocket-book.  ^  I  am  another  for  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-five  pounds,  four  and  threepence." 

"The  only  other^  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  old  Arthur,  eagerly.  "The 
only  other.  Nobody  else  went  to  the  expense  of  lodging  a  detainer, 
tmstiiig  to  our  holding  him  fast  enough,  I  warrant  you.  We  both  fdl 
into  the  same  snare — oh,  dear,  what  a  pitfall  it  was ;  it  almost  mined 
w  1  And  lent  him  our  money  upon  bUls,  with  only  one  name  besides 
his  own,  which  to  be  sure  everybody  supposed  to  be  a  good  one,  and 
^^  as  negotiable  as  money,  but  which  .turned  out — you  know  how. 
Just  as  we  should  have  come  upon  him,  he  died  insolvent.  Ah  !  it 
'Went  very  nigh  to  ruin  me,  that  loss  did !" 

^^  Go  on  with  your  scheme,"  said  Ralph.  "  It's  of  no  use  raimng  the 
cry  of  our  trade  just  now ;  there's  nobody  to  hear  us." 

^^  It's  always  as  well  to  talk  that  way,"  returned  old  Arthur,  with  a 
chuckle,  "  whether  there's  anybody  to  hear  us  or  not.  Practice  makes 
P^i^t,  you  know.  Now,  if  I  offer  myself  to  Bray  as  his  son-in-law, 
^n  one  simple  condition  that  the  moment  I  am  fast  married  he  shall 
be  quietly  released,  and  have  an  allowance  to  live  just  t'other  side  the 
^^ter  like  a  gentleman  (he  can't  live  long,  for  I  have  asked  his  doctor, 
and  he  declares  that  his  complaint  is  one  of  the  Heart  and  it  is  impos- 
^le),  and  if  all  the  advantages  of  this  condition  are  properly  stated 
sod  dwelt  upon  to  him,  do  you  think  he  could  resist  me  ?  And  if  he 
^uld  not  resist  me^  do  you  think  his  daughter  could  resist  him  f 
Shouldn't  I  have  her  Mrs.  Arthur  Gride— pretty  Mrs.  Arthur  Gride 
7^  tit-bit— a  dainty  chick — shouldn't  I  have  her  Mrs.  Arthur  Gride 
^  a  week,  a  month,  a  day — any  time  I  chose  to  name  V 
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*'  Gk>  on,"  said  Ralph,  nodcUng  his  head  deliberately,  and  speaking  in 
a  tone  whose  studied  coldness  presented  a  strange  oootiast  to  the  rap- 
turous squeak  to  which  his  firiend  had  gradually  mounted.  ^^  Gio  csl 
Yon  didn't  come  here  to  ask  me  that." 

^  Oh  dear,  how  you  talk !"  cried  old  Arthur,  edging  himsdl  closer 
still  to  Ralph.  '« Of  course,  I  didn't— I  don't  pretend  I  did !  I  came 
to  ask  what  you  would  take  firom  me,  if  I  prospeved  with  the  fiitho-, 
for  this  debt  of  yours — five  shillings  in  the  pound—- eiz  and  eightpcBee 
•—ten  shillings  ?  I  would  go  as  fiur  as  ten  for  such  a  friend  as  yon,  we 
have  always  Dsen  on  such  good  terms,  but  you  wcm't  be  so  hard  upon 
me  as  that,  I  know.    Now,  will  you  ?" 

^'  There's  something  more  to  be  told,*'  said  Ralph,  as  stony  and  im- 
jnovable  as  eyer. 

^'  Yes,  yes,  there  is,  but  you  won't  give  me  time,"  returned  Arthur 
Gride.  ^  I  want  a  backer  in  this  matter— one  who  can  talk,  and  urge, 
and  press  a  point,  which  you  can  do  as  no  man  can.  I  can't  do  Utai^ 
for  I  am  a  poor,  timid,  merrous  creature.  Now,  if  joa  get  a  good 
composition  for  this  debt,  which  you  long  w>  gave  up  for  lost,  yooH 
stand  my  friend,  and  help  me.    Won't  you  ? 

*^  There's  something  more,"  said  Ralph. 

^  No,  no,  indeed,"  eried  Arthur  Gride. 

*^  Yes,  yes,  indeed.     I  tell  you  yes,"  said  Ralph. 

^  Oh  r  returned  old  Arthur,  feigning  to  be  suddenly  enlightened. 
*^  You  mean  something  more,  as  concerns  myself  and  my  inteniioB. 
Ay,  surely, surely.     Shall  I  mention  that?" 

^  I  think  you  had  better,"  rejoined  Ralph,  drily. 

^'  I  didn't  like  to  trouble  you  with  that,  because  I  supposed  yov 
interest  would  cease  with  your  own  concern  in  the  affiiir,"  said 
Arthur  Gride.  *^  That's  kind  of  you  to  ask.  Oh  dear,  how  very  kind 
of  you  1  Why,  supposing  I  had  a  knowledge  of  some  {Nfoperty— some 
little  property— yery  litt]»— to  which  this  pretty  chick  was  entitled; 
which  nobody  does  or  can  know  of  at  this  time,  but  which  her  husband 
could  sweep  into  his  pouch,  if  he  knew  as  much  as  I  do,  would  tbat 
account  for — " 

^^  For  the  whole  proceeding,"  rejoined  Ralph,  abruptly.  ^^  Now,  let 
me  turn  this  matter  oyer,  and  consider  what  I  ought  to  haye  if  I  shouU 
help  you  to  success." 

^'  But  don't  be  hard,"  cried  old  Arthur,  raising  his  hands  with  an 
imploring  gesture,  and  speaking  in  a  tremulous  yoice.  '^  Don't  be  too 
hard  upon  me.  It's  a  yery  small  property,  it  is  indeed.  Say  the  ten 
shillings,  and  yrell  close  the  bargain.  It's  more  than  I  ought  to  give, 
but  you're  so  kind— shall  we  say  the  ten  ?    Do  now,  do." 

Ralph  took  no  notice  of  these  supplications,  but  sat  for  three  m  to 
minutes  in  a  brown  study,  looking  thoughtfully  at  the  person  from 
whom  they  proceeded.  After  sufficient  cogitation  he  broke  silenoe,  and 
it  certainly  could  not  be  objected  that  he  used  any  needless  circumloca- 
tion,  or  tuled  to  speak  directly  to  the  purpose. 

"  If  you  married  this  girl  without  me,"  said  Ralph,  ^^  you  must  pay  my 
debt  in  full,  because  you  couldn't  set  her  father  free  otherwise.  It's  pUi^) 
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theD,  that  I  must  have  the  whole  amount^  clear  of  all  dedaction  or  in- 
cumbrancey  or  I  should  lose  from  being  honoured  with  your  confidence, 
instead  of  gaining  hy  it.  That's  the  first  article  of  the  treaty.  For 
the  second,  I  sfaaU  stipulate  that  for  my  trouble  in  negotiation  and  per- 
snasion,  and  helping  you  to  this  fortune,  I  have  five  hundred  pounds—* 
that's  very  little,  because  you  have  the  ripe  lips,  and  the  clustering 
hair,  and  what  not,  all  to  yourself.  For  the  third  and  last  article,  1 
require  that  you  execute  a  bond  to  me,  this  day,  binding  yourself  in 
the  payment  of  these  two  sums,  before  noon  of  the  day  of  your  marriage 
with  Madeline  Bray.  You  have  told  me  I  can  urge  and  press  a  point. 
I  press  this  cme,  and  will  take  nothing  less  than  these  tenns.  Accept 
them  if  you  like.  If  not,  marry  her  without  me  if  you  can*  I  shall 
still  get  my  debt." 

To  all  entreaties,  protestations,  and  offers  of  compromise  between 
his  own  proposals  and  those  which  Arthur  Gride  had  first  suggested, 
Balph  was  deaf  as  an  adder.  He  would  enter  into  no  further  discus^ 
sion  of  the  subject,  and  while  old  Arthur  dilated  upon  the  enormity 
of  his  demands  and  proposed  modifications  of  them,  approaching  by 
deerees  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  terms  he  resisted,  sat  perfectly  mute, 
losing  with  an  air  of  quiet  abstraction  over  the  entries  and  papers  in 
his  pocket-book.  Finding  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  impres* 
turn  upon  his  stanch  friend,  Arthur  Gride,  who  had  prepared  himself 
fa  some  such  result  before  he  came^  consented  with  a  heainr  heart  to 
the  proposed  treaty,  and  upon  the  spot  filled  up  the  bond  required 
(Balph  kept  such  instruments  handy),  after  exacting  the  condition  that 
Mr.  Nickleby  should  accompany  him  to  Bra/s  lodgings  that  very 
hour,  and  open  the  negotiation  at  once,  should  circumstances  appear 
auspicious  and  fiivourable  to  their  designs. 

In  pursuance  of  this  last  understanding  the  wtnrthy  gentlemen  went 
out  together  shortly  afterwards,  and  Newman  Noggs  emerged,  bottle 
in  hai^  from  the  cupboard,  out  of  the  upper  door  of  which,  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  detection,  he  had  more  than  once  thrust  his  red  nose 
when  such  parts  of  the  subject  were  under  discussion  as  interested 
him  most. 

^^  I  haye  no  appetite  now,"  said  Newman,  putting  the  flask  in  his 
pocket.     *^  I've  had  my  dinner." 

Having  delivered  thb  observation  in  a  very  grievous  and  doleful 
tone,  Newman  reached  the  door  in  one  long  limp,  and  came  back  again 
i&  another. 

^'  I  don't  know  who  she  may  be,  or  what  she  may  be,"  he  said ; 
''  but  I  pity  her  with  all  my  heart  and  soul ;  and  I  can't  help  her, 
nor  can  I  any  of  the  people  against  whom  a  hundred  tricks — but  none 
so  vile  as  this — are  plotted  every  day !  Well,  that  adds  to  my  pain, 
but  not  to  theirs.  The  thing  is  no  worse  because  I  know  it,  and  it 
tortures  me  as  well  as  them.  Gride  and  Nickleby !  Good  pair  for 
a  cuiricle-M)h  roguery  I  roguery !  roguery  I" 

With  these  re&ctions,  and  a  very  hard  knock  on  the  crown  of  his 
unfortunate  hat  at  each  repetition  of  the  last  word,  Newman  Noggs, 
whose  Iwain  was  a  little  muddled  by  so  much  of  the  contents  of  the 

hh2 
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pocket-pistol  as  had  found  their  way  tliero  during  his  recent  ooneealU 
ment,  went  forth  to  seek  such  consohition  as  might  he  derivable  from 
the  beef  and  greens  of  some  cheap  eating-house. 

Meanwhile  the  two  plotters  had  betaken  themseWes  to  the  same 
house  whither  Nicholas  had  repaired  fw  the  first  time  hut  a  few 
mommgs  hefore,  and  having  obtiuned  access  to  Mr.  Bray,' and  fomid 
his  daughter  from  home»  had,  by  a  train  of  the  most  masteriy  af- 
|m>aches  that  Ralph's  utmost  skill  could  frame,  at  length  hud  open  the 
zeal  object  of  their  visit. 

^^  There  he  sits,  Mr.  Bray,"  said  Ralph,  as  the  invalid,  not  yet 
recovered  from  his  surprise,  reclined  in  his  chair,  looking  altematdv 
at  him  and  Arthur  Gride.  ^^  What  if  he  has  had  the  ill  fortune  to  it 
one  cause  of  your  detention  in  this  place— I  have  been  another ;  mm 
roust  live ;  you  are  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  not  to  see  that  in 
its  true  light.  We  o£fer  the  best  reparation  in  our  power.  Reparation! 
Here  is  an  o£fer  of  marriage,  that  many  a  titled'  fkther  would  leap  at, 
for  his  child.  Mr.  Arthur  Gride,  with  the  fortune  of  a  prince*  I^ink 
what  a  haul  it  is!" 

*^  My  daughter,  sir,"  returned  Bray,  haughtily,  ^^  as  /  have  brongbi 
her  up,  would  he  a  rich  recompense  for  the  largest  fortune  that  a  mat 
could  hestow  in  exchange  for  her  hand." 

*^  Precisely  what  I  told  you,"  said  the  artfol  Ralph,  turning  to  his 
friend,  old  Arthur.  *'  Precisely  what  made  me  consider  the  thing  » 
lair  and  easy.  There  is  no  obligation  on  either  side.  •  You  have 
money,  and  Miss  Madeline  has  beauty  and  worth.  She  has  youth,  yo> 
have  money.  She  has  not  money,  you  have  not  youth.  Tit  lor  ti^ 
quits — a  match  of  Heaven's  own  making ! " 

^^  Matches  are  made  in  Heaven,  they  say,"  added  Arthur  Gride^ 
leering  hideously  at  the  faibcr-in-law  he  wanted.  *^  If  we  are  mairied, 
it  will  be  destiny,  according  to  that." 

^*  Then  think,  Mr.  Bray,"  said  Ralph,  hastily  substituting  for  this 
argument  considerations  more  nearly  allied  to  earth,  ^^  Think  whai 
a  stake  is  involved  in  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  these  proposals  of 
my  friend—" 

^^How  can  I  accept  or  reject,"  interrupted  Mr.  Bray,  with  an 
irritable  consciousness  that  it  really  rested  with  him  to  decide.  ^'  It  ii 
for  my  daughter  to  accept  or  reject;  it  is  for  my  daughter.  You 
know  that." 

^^  Tnie,"  said  Ralph,  emphatically ;  ^^  but  you  have  still-  the  power 
to  advise ;  to  state  the  reasons  for  and  against ;  to  hint  a  wish." 

^^  To  hint  a  wish,  sir!"  returned  the  debtor,  proud  and  mean  bv 
turns,  and  selfish  at  all  times.  ^<  I  am  her  father,  am  I  not  ?  Whr 
should  I  hint,  and  beat  about  the  bush  ?  Do  you  suppose,  like  her 
mother's  friends  and  my  enemies— a  curse  upon  them  aU — that  there 
is  anything  in  what  she  has  done  for  mc  but  duty,  sir,  but  duty  ?  Or 
do  you  thmk  that  my  having  been  unfortunate  is  a  sufficient  reason 
why  our  relative  positions  should  be  changed,  and  that  she  ^onld  com- 
mand and  I  should  obey  ?  Hint  a  wish,  too !  Perhaps  you  think 
because  you  see  me  in  this  place  and  scarcely  able  to  loive  this  chvr 
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MTithoat  assistance,  that  I  am  some  broken-spirited  dependent  creature, 
iPTithont  the  courage  or  power  to  do  what  I  may  think  best  for  my 
evrn  child.     Still  the  power  to  hint  a  w^ish !     I  hope  so !" 

''  Pardon  me,"  returned  Ralph,  who  thoroughly  knew  his  man,  and 
bad  taken  his  ground  accordingly ;  ^^  you  do  not  hear  me  out.  .  I  was 
alM>ut.  to  say,  that  your  hinting  a  wish-^ven  hinting  a  wish — would 
surely  be  equivalent  to  commanding." 

'^  Why,  of  course  it  would,"  retorted  Mr.  Bray,  in  an  exasperated 
tone.  ^^  If  you  don't  happen  to  have  board  of  the  time,  sir,  I  tell  you 
that  there  was  a  time,  when  I  carried  every  point  in  triumph  against 
her  mother's  whole  family,  although  they  had  power  and  wealth  on 
their  side — ^by  my  will  alone." 

Still,"  rejoined  Ralph,  as  mildly  as  his  nature  would  allow  him, 

you  have  not  heard  me  out.     You  are  a  man  yet  qualified  to  shine  in 

aociety,  with  many  years  of  life  before  you^ — ^that  is,  if  you  lived  in 

freer  air,  and  under  brighter  skies,  and  chose  your  own  companions. 

Cjhuety  is  your  element,  you  have  shone  in  it  before.     Fashion  and 

freedom  for  you. .  France,  and  an  annuity  that  would  support  you  there 

in  luxury,  would  give  you  a  new  lease  of  life — transfer  you  to  a  new 

existence.     The  town  rang  with  yonr  expensive  pleasures  once,  and  you 

oonld  blaze  upon  a  new  scene  again,  profiting  by  experience,  and  living 

a  little  at  others'  cost,  instead  of  letting  others  live  at  yours.     What  is 

there  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  picture  ?     What  is  there  ?     I  don't 

know  which   is    the    nearest  church-yard,  but  a  gravestone  there, 

wherever  it  is,  and  a  date — ^perhrps  two  years  hence,  perhaps  twenty. 

That's  all." 

Mr.  Bray  rested  his  elbow  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  and  shaded  his 
&ce  with  hiB  hand. 

^^  I  speak  plainly,"  said  Ralph,  sitting  down  beside  him,  ^'  because  I 
feel  strongly.  It's  my  interest  that  you  should  marry  your  daughter  to 
my  firiend  Gride,  because  then  he  sees  me  paid — in  part,  that  is.  I  don't 
disgnise  it.  I  acknowledge  it  openly.  But  what  interest  have  you  in 
iecx>nimending  her  to  such  a  step  ?  Keep  that  in  view.  She  miffht 
object,  remonstrate,  shed  tears,  talk  of  his  being  too  old,  and  plead  that 
her  life  would  be  rendered  miserable.     But  what  is  it  now  V* 

.  Several  slight  gestures  on  the  part  of  the  invalid,  showed  that  these 
arguments  were  no  more  lobt  upon  him,  than  the  smallest  iota  of  hia 
demeanour  was  upon  Ralph. 

"  What  is  it  now,  I  say,"  pursued  the  wily  usurer,  "  or  what  has  it 
a  chance  of  being  ?  If  you  died,  indeed,  the  people  you  hate  would 
make  her  happy.     But  can  you  bear  the  thought  of  that  ?" 

^*  No  !"  returned  Bray,  urged  by  a  vindictive  impulse  he  could  not 


*'*'  I  should  imagine  not,  indeed !"  said  Ralph,  quietly.  ^^  If  she  profits 
by  anybody's  death,"  this  was  said  in  a  lower  tone,  ^^  let  it  be  by  her 
hn8band'8---don't  let  her  have  to  look  back  to  yours,  as  the  event  from 
which  to  date  a  happier  life.  Where  is  the  objection  ?  Let  me  hear  it 
f4ated.  What  is  it  ?  That  her  suitor  is  an  old  man.  Why,  how  often 
do  mm  of  fiimily  and  fortune,  who  haven't  yonr  excuse,  but  have  all  the 
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means  and  saperfluitiea  of  life  within  their  reach — how  often  do  they 
marry  their  daughters  to  old  men,  or  (worse  still)  to  yoong  men  withool 
heads  or  hearts,  to  tickle  some  idle  Yanity,  strengthen  some  funily 
interest,  or  secure  some  seat  in  Parliament !  Jndge  for  her,  sir,  judge 
for  her.     Yon  mnst  know  hest,  and  she  will  liye  to  thank  yon." 

^  Hush  1  hush !"  cried  Mr.  Bray,  suddenly  starting  up,  and  covering 
Ralph's  mouth  with  his  tremhling  hand.     **•  I  hear  her  at  the  door  T 

There  was  a  gleam  of  conscience  in  the  shame  and  tenor  of  tlus 
hasty  action,  which,  in  one  short  moment,  tore  the  thin  covering  of 
sophistry  firom  the  cruel  design,  and  laid  it  bare  in  all  its  meanness  and 
heirtlese  deformity*  The  father  fell  into  his  chair  pale  and  trranbling ; 
Arthur  Gride  plucked  and  fumbled  at  his  hat,  and  durst  not  raise  Us 
eyes  from  the  floor ;  even  Ralph  crouched  for  the  moment  like  a  heatea 
hound,  cowed  by  the  presence  of  one  young  innocent  girl ! 

The  eflect  was  almost  as  brief  as  sudden.  Ralph  was  the  fint  to 
recover  himself,  and  observing  Madeline's  looks  of  alarm,  entreated  the 
poor  girl  to  be  composed,  assuring  her  that  there  was  no  cause  for  far, 

'^  A  sudden  spasm,"  said  Ralph,  glaacing  at  Mr.  Bray.  **He  ii 
quite  well  now." 

It  might  have  moved  a  very  hard  and  worldly  heart  to  see  the  yomig 
and  beautiful  creature,  whose  certain  misery  they  had  been  coniiiving 
but  a  minute  before,  throw  her  arms  about  her  father's  neck,  and  poor 
forth  words  of  tender  S3nmpathy  and  love,  the  sweetest  a  father  s  etf 
can  know,  or  child's  lips  form.  But  Ralph  looked  coldly  on;  and 
Arthur  Gride,  whose  bleared  eyes  gloated  only  over  the  outward 
beauties,  and  were  blind  to  the  spirit  which  reigned  within,  evinced — a 
fantastic  kind  of  warmth  certainly,  but  not  exactly  that  kind  of  warmth 
of  feeling  which  the  contemplation  of  virtue  usually  inspires. 

*^  MaSeline,"  said  her  father,  gently  disengaging  himself,  ^  it  was 
nothing." 

*^  But  you  had  that  spasm  yesterday,  and  it  is  terrible  to  see  you  ia 
such  pain.     Can  I  do  nothing  for  you  ?" 

^  Nothing  just  now.  Here  are  two  gentlemen,  Madeline,  one  of  whom 
you  have  seen  before.  She  used  to  say,"  added  Mr.  Bray,  addrcssi]]^ 
Arthur  Gride,  *^  that  the  sight  of  you  always  mode  me  worse.  That 
was  natural,  knowing  what  she  did,  and  only  what  she  did,  of  oor 
connexion  and  its  results.  Well,  weU.  Perhaps  she  may  chanse  her 
mind  on  that  point ;  girls  have  leave  to  change  their  minds,  you  know. 
You  are  very  tired,  my  dear." 

'^  I  am  not)  indeed." 

"  Indeed  you  are.     You  do  too  much." 

"  I  wish  I  could  do  more." 

"  I  know  you  do,  but  you  over-task  your  strength.  This  wretched 
life,  my  love,  of  daUy  labour  and  fatigue,  is  more  than  yon  can  bear, 
I  am  sure  it  is.     Poor  Madeline !" 

With  these  and  many  more  kind  words,  Mr.  Bray  drew  his  daughter 
to  him  and  kissed  her  cheek  afl^ectionately.  Ralph,  watching  him 
sharply  and  closely  in  the  mean  time,  made  his  way  towards  the  door, 
and  signed  to  Gride  to  follow  him* 
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^^  You  will  communicate  with  us  again  V  said  Ralph. 

^'  Yes,  yes,"  returned  Mr.  Bray,  hastily  thrusting  his  daughter 
aside.     *'  In  a  week.     Give  me  a  week." 

''  One  week,"  said  Ralph,  turning  to  his  companion,  ^'  from  to-day. 
Good  morning.     Miss  Madeline,  I  kiss  your  hand." 

*'*'  We  will  shake  hands.  Gride,"  said  Mr.  Bray,  extending  his,  as  old 
Arthur  bowed.  ^'  You  mean  well,  no  doubt.  I  am  bound  to  say  so 
now.  If  I  owed  you  money,  that  was  not  your  fieiult.  Madeline,  my 
love— your  hand  here." 

^^  Oh  dear !  If  the  young  lady  would  condescend*— only  the  tips  of 
her  fingers" — said  Arthur,  hesitating  and  half  retreating. 

Madeline  shrunk  involnntarily  from  the  goblin  figure,  but  she  placed 
the  tips  of  her  fingers  in  his  hand  and  instantly  withdrew  them.  After 
an  ineffectual  clutch,  intended  to  detain  and  carry  them  to  his  lips,  old 
Arthur  gave  his  own  fingers  a  mumbling  kiss,  and  with  many  amorous 
distortions  of  visage  went  in  pursuit  of  his  friend,  who  was  by  this 
time  in  the  street. 

'^  What  does  he  say,  what  does  he  say-^what  does  the  giant  say  to 
the  pigmy  ?"  inquired  Arthur  Gride,  hobbling  up  to  Ralph. 

'^  What  does  the  piemy  say  to  the  giant  ?  "  rejoined  Ralph,  elevating 
liis  e3rebrow8  and  lookmg  down  upon  his  questioner. 

^'  He  doesn't  know  what  to  say,"  replied  Arthur  Gride.  ^'  He  hopes 
and  fears.  ^   But  is  she  not  a  dainty  morsel  ?" 

^  I  have  no  great  taste  for  beauty,"  growled  Ralph. 

^^But  I  have,"  rejoined  Arthur,  rubbing  his  liands.  ^^  Oh  dear! 
How  handsome  her  eyes  looked  when  she  was  stooping  over  him*— 
sach  lon&r  lashes — such  delicate  fringe  I    She — she — ^looked  at  me  so 

"  Not  over-lovingly,  I  thmk  ?"  said  Ralph.    "  Did  she  ?" 

**  Do  you  think  not  ?"  replied  old  Arthur.  "  But  don  t  you  think 
it  can  be  brought  about — don  t  you  think  it  can  ?" 

Ralph  looked  at  him  with  a  contemptuous  frown,  and  replied  with 
a  sneer,  and  between  his  teeth— 

^^  Did  yon  mark  his  telling  her  she  was  tired  and  did  too  much,  and 
over-tasked  her  strength  ?" 

«Ay,  ay.     What  of  it?" 

^^  When  do  you  think  he  ever  told  her  that  before  ?  The  life  is 
more  than  she  can  bear.     Yes,  yes.     Hell  change  it  for  her." 

'^  D'ye  think  it's  done  ?"  inquired  old  Arthur,  peering  into  his  com- 
panion's fece  with  half-closed  eyes. 

/'I  am  sure  it's  done,"  said  Ralph.  <^He  is  trying  to  deceive 
Umself^  even  before  our  eyes,  already — making  believe  that  he  thinks 
of  her  good  and  not  his  own — acting  a  virtuous  part,  and  so  considerate 
uid  a&ctionate,  sir,  that  the  daughter  scarcely  knew  him.  I  saw  a 
tear  of  surprise  in  her  eye.  There  11  be  a  few  more  tears  of  surprise 
ibere  before  long,  though  of  a  different  kind.  Oh  i  we  may  wait  with 
confidence  for  this  day  week." 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII, 

BEIKG  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  MR.  VINCENT  CRUHMLES,   AKD  P08ITITELT 

HIS  LAfiT  APPEARAMCE  ON  THIS  STAGE. 

It  was  with  a  Tery  sad  and  heavy  heart,  oppressed  hj  many  painful 
ideas,  that  Nicholas  retraced  his  steps  east¥rard  and  betook  himself  to 
the  counting-hotiBe  of  Oheeryhle  Brothers.  Whatever  the  idle  hopes 
he  had  suffered  himself  to  entertain,  whatever  the  pleasant  visteas 
which  had  sprang  up  in  his  mind  and  grouped  themselves  round  the 
fair  image  of  Maokline  Bray,  they  were  now  dispelled,  and  not  a  vesti^ 
of  their  gaiety  and  brightness  lemamed. 

It  would  be  a  poor  compliment  to  Nicholas  s  better  nature,  and  one 
which  he  was  very,  far  from  deserving,  to  insinuate  that  the  8olati<», 
and  such  a  solution,  of  the  mystery  which  had  seemed  to  surround 
Madeline  Bray,  when  he  was  ignorant  even  of  her  namei)  had  damped  his 
ardour  or  cooled  the  fervour  of  his  admiration.  If  he  had  regaraed  htf 
before,  with  such  a  passion  as  young  men  attracted  by  mere  bnauty 
and  elegance  may  entertain,  he  was  now  conscious  of  much  deeper  and 
stronger  feelings.  But,  reverence  £or  the  truth  and  purity  of  her  heait, 
respect  for  the  helplessness  and  loneliness  of  her  situation,  (^ynpfttlif 
with  the  trials  of.  one  so  young  and  fair,  and  admiration-  of  hsK  g^^^ 
and  noble  eipirit,  all  seemed  to  raise,  her  far  above  his  leaob,  and,  ^hile 
they  imparted  new  depth  and  dignity  to  his  love,'^to  whisper  that  it 
was  hopeless. 

^*'  I  will  keep  my  word,  as  I  have  pledged  it  to  her,*  said  Nicholas^ 
manfully.  *•*'  This  is  no  common  trust  that  I  have  to  diisehaige,  and  I 
wiU  perform  the  double  duty  that  is  imposed  upon  me  most  scmpa- 
lously  and  strictly.  My  secret  feelings  deserve  no  consideration  in 
such  a  case  as  this,  and  they  shall  have  none." 

Still,  there  were  the  secret  feelings  in  existence  just  the  samip,  and  ift 
secret  Nicholas  rather  encouraged  them  than  otherwise ;  reasoning-(if 
he  reasoned  at  all)  that  there  they  could  do'  no  harm  to  anybody  but 
himself,  and  that  if  he  kept  them  to  himself  from  a  sense,  of  duty,  lie 
had  an  additional  right  to  entertain  himself  with  them  as  a  rewanl  for 
his  heroism. 

AH  these  thoughts,  coupled  with  what  he  had  seen  that  moming 
and  the  anticipation  of  his  next  visit,  rendered  him  a  very  diJl 
and  abstracted  companion ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  Tim  Linkinwater 
suspected  he  must  have  made  the  mistake  of  a  figure  somewhere,  which 
was  preying  upon  his  mind,  and  seriously  conjured  him,  if  such  were 
the  case,  to  make  a  clean  breast  and  scratch  it  out,  rather  than  hare 
his  whole  life  embittered  by  the  tortures  of  remorse. 

But  in  reply  to  these  connderate  representations,  and  many  others 
both  from  Tim  and  Mr.  Frank,  Nicholas  could  only  be  brought  to 
state  that  he  was  never  menier  in  his  life ;  and  so  went  on  all  day,  and 
BO  went  towards  home  at  night,  still  turning  over  and  over  again  the 
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nme  sabjects,  thinking  over  and  OTer  again  the  same  things,  and 
arriTiBg  over  and  over  ag&in  at  the  same  conclnsions. 

In  this  pensive,  waywardv  and « uncertain  state,  people  are  apt  to 
lounge  and  loiter  without  knowing  why,  to  read  placards  on  the  walls 
with  great  attention  and  without  the  smallest  idea  of  one  word  of  their 
contents,  tfadto  stare,  most  earnestly,  through  shop-windows  at  things 
which  they  don't  see.     It  was  thus  that  Nicholas,  found  himself  poring 
with  the  utmost  interesti  over  a  l^e  play-bill  hanging  outside  a 
Minor  Theatre  which  he  had  to  pass  on  his  way  home,  and  reading  « 
list  of  the  actors  and  actresses  who  had  promised  to  do  honour  to  some 
approaching  benefit^  with  as  much  gravity  as  if  it  had  been  a  catafegue 
of  the  sanies  of  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  stood  highest  upon  the 
Book  of  Fate,  and  he  had  been  looking  anxiously  for  his  own. '  •  Hel 
glanced  at  the  top  of  the  bill,  with  a  simle  at  his  own  dulness,'  as  he 
prepared  to  resume  his  walk,  and  there  saw  announced,  in  large  letters 
with  a  large  space  between  each  of  them,  ^^  Positively  the  last  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Yittcent  Crummies  of  Provincial  Celebrity !!!" 
^^  Nonsense !"  said  Nicholas,  turning  back  again.     ^'  It  can't  be."     » 
But  there  it  was.     In  one  line  by  itself  was  an  announcement  of  the 
first  night  of  a  new  melo-drama ;   in  another  line  by  itself  vras  an 
vmouncemeat  of  the  last  six  nights  of  an  old  one ;  a  third  line  was 
devoted  to  there-engagement  of  the  unrivalled  African  Knife-swallower,' 
who  had  kindly  suffered  himself  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  •fi>i«go  his 
eountry  engagements  for  one  week  longer ;  a  fourth  line  annodnced 
that  Mr. '  Snittle  Timberry,  having  recovered  from-  bis  late  severe 
iodisposition,  would  have  the  honour  of  appearing  that  evening ;  a 
fifth  line  said  that  there  were  ^^  Cheers,  Tears,  and  Laughter !"  every 
ni^fat;  a  sixth,  that  that  was  positively  the  last  appearance  of  Mr; 
Viccent  Crummies  of  Provincial  Celebrity.  » 

^^  Sorely  it  must  be  the  same  man,'*' thought  Nicholas.  ^*  There 
can't  be  two  Vincent  Crummleses." 

The  better  to  settle  this  question  he  referred  to  the  bill  again,  and 
finding  that  there  was  a  Baron  in  the  first  piece,  and  that  Roberto  (his 
son)  was  enacted  by  one  Master  Crummies,  and  Spaletro  (his  nephew) 
by  one  Master  Percy  Crummies — their  last  appearances — and  thal^ 
mcidental  to  the  piece,  was  a  characteristic  dance  by  the  characters,  and 
ft  Castanet  pas  seul  by  the  Infant  Phenomenon — her  lost  appearanco-* 
^  no  longer  entertained  any  doubt ;  and  presenting  himself  at  the  stage 
^oor,  and  sending  in  a  scrap  of  paper  with  ^^  Mr.  Johnson "  writtoi 
thereon  in  pencil,  was  presently  conducted  by  a  Robber,  with  a  very 
^ee  belt  and  buckle  round  his  waist,  and  very  large  leather  gauntlets 
on  his  hands,  into  the  presence  of  his  former  manager. 

Mr.  Crummies  was  unfeignedly  glad  to  see  hun,  and  starting  up 
^m  before  a  small  dressing-glass,  with  one  very  bushy  eiyebrow  stuck 
on  crooked  over  his  left  eye,  and  the  fellow*  eyebrow  and  the  calf  of 
one  of  his  legs  in  his  hand,  embraoed  him  coniiaUy;  at  tho  same  time 
observing,  that  it  would  do  Mrs.  Crummies  s  heart  good  to  bid  him. 
P>od-bye  before  they  went. 
'  ^  You  were  always  a  favourite  of  hers,  Jdmson,"  said  Cmmmles; 
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*^  alwajTS  wen  from  ihe  fini.  I  was  quite  easy  in  my  mind  aboot  700 
from  that  first  day  3^00  dined  with  us.  One  that  Mn.  Crommles  took 
a  fancy  to,  was  sure  to  turn  out  right.  Ah !  Johnson,  what  a  woman 
that  is  r 

^^  I  am  sincerely  obliged  to  ber  for  her  kindness  in  this  and  all  other 
respects,"  said  Nicholas.  ^^  But  where  are  you  going,  that  you  talk 
about  bidding  good-bye  ?" 

^  Haven't  you  seen  it  in  the  papers  V  said  Crummies,  with  sam 
dignity. 

''  No,"  replied  Nicholas. 

^'  I  wonder  at  that,"  said  the  manager.  *^  It  was  among  the  Taxietiea 
I  had  the  paragraph  here  somewhere— but  I  don't  know— oh,  yes,  hero 

IS. 

•  So  saying,  Mr.  Crummies,  after  pretending  that  he  thought  he  nunt 
have  lost  it,  produced  a  square  inch  of  newspaper  from  the  poi^et  of 
the  pantaloons  he  wore  in  private  life  (which,  together  with  the  plus 
clothes  of  several  other  gentlemen,  lay  scattered  about  on  a  kind  of 
dresser  in  the  room),  and  gave  it  to  Nicholas  to  read  :— 

^^  The  talented  Yinoent  Crummies,  long  favourably  known  to  frme 
as  a  country  manager  and  actor  of  no  orduuury  pretensions,  is  about  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  on  a  histrionic  expedition.  Crummies  is  to  be  aeooiii« 
panied,  we  hear,  by  his  lady  and  gifted  family.  We  know  no  mss 
superior  to  Crummies  in  his  particular  line  of  character,  or  one  who, 
whether  as  a  public  or  private  individual,  could  carry  with  him  the 
best  wishes  of  a  larger  circle  of  friends.  Crummies  is  oertaia  to 
succeed." 

^'Here's  another  bit,"  said  Mr.  Crummies,  handing  over  a  stili 
smaller  scrap.  ^'This  is  from  the  notices  to  conespfmdents,  this 
one." 

Nicholas  read  it  aloud.  "^Philo  Dramaticns.— Crummies,  the 
country  manager  and  actor,  cannot  be  more  than  forty-three,  or  fortj* 
four  years  of  age.  Crummies  is  not  a  Prussian,  having  been  bom  at 
Chelsea.'     Humph !"  said  Nicholas,  '^  that's  an  odd  paragraph." 

^*  Very,"  returned  Crummies,  scratching  the  side  of  his  nose,  and 
looking  at  Nicholas  with  an  assumption  of  great  unconcern.  *^  I  can't 
think  who  puts  these  things  in.     /  didn't." 

StiU  keeping  his  eye  on  Nicholas,  Mr.  Crummies  shook  his  head 
twice  or  thrice  with  profound  gravity,  and  remarking,  that  he  could  not 
for  the  life  of  him  imagine  how  the  new^apers  found  out  the  things 
they  did,  folded  up  the  extracts  and  put  them  in  his  pocket  again. 

^^  I  am  astonished  to  hear  this  news,"  said  Nicholas.  ^*  €U>i]ig  to 
America!  You  had  no  such  thing  in  contemplation  wheal  waswiih  yon.' 

''  No,"  replied  Crummies,  "« I  hadn't  then.  The  fiact  is,  that  Kn. 
Crummies— most  extraordinary  woman,  Johnson"— *here  he  broke  off 
and  whispered  something  in  his  ear. 

^*  Oh !"  said  Nicholas,  smiling.  ^^  The  proq>6ct  of  an  addition  to 
your  family  ?" 

^^  The  seventh  addition,  Johnson,"  returned  Mr.  Crummies,  sdemnly* 
**  I  thought  such  a  child  as  the  Phenomenon  must  have  been  a  doser; 
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but  it  seems  we  are  to  liaTe  another.     She  is  a  Tery  remarkabk 


'woman." 


^  I  congratulate  yon/'  said  Nicholas,  ^^  and  I  hope  this  may  pxove  a 
phenomenon  too." 

*^Why,  it's  pretty  sore  to  be  something  uncommon,  I  snppeie,'* 
rejoined  Mr.  Gnimmles.  ^  The  talent  of  the  other  three  is  principally 
in  combat  and  serious  pantomime.  I  should  like  this  one  to  have  a 
turn  for  juTenile  tragedy ;  I  understand  they  want  something  of  thai 
sort  in  America  very  much*  However,  we  must  take  it  as  it  comeSb 
Perhaps  it  may  have  a  genius  for  the  tight^rope.  It  may  have  any  sort 
of  genius,  in  short,  if  it  takes  after  its  mother,  Johnson,  for  she  is  aa 
Tiniyersal  genius;  hut,  whatever  its  genius  is,  that  gemus  shall  he 
deTeloped." 

Expressing  himself  after  these  terms,  Mr.  Crummies  put  on  his  other 
eyebrow,  and  the  calves  of  his  legs,  and  then  put  on  his  legs,  which 
-were  of  a  yellowish  flesh-colour,  and  rather  soiM  about  the  knees,  from 
firequent  going  down  upon  those  joints,  in  curses,  prayers,  last  struggles, 
and  other  strong  passages. 

While  the  ex-manager  completed  his  toilet,  he  informed  Nicholas 
that  as  he  should  have  a  &ir  start  in  America,  from  the  proceeds  of  a 
tolerably  eood  engagement  which  he  had  heen  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain,  and  as  he  and  Mrs.  Crummies  could  scarcely  hope  to  act  for 
ever — ^not  being  immortal,  except  in  the  breath  of  Fame  and  in  a 
£gurative  sense— -he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  settle  there  permanently, 
in  the  hope  of  acquiring  some  land  of  his  own  which  would  suppinrt 
them  in  their  old  age,  and  which  they  could  afterwards  bequeath  to 
their  children.  Nicholas,  having  highly  commended  this  resolution, 
'Mr.  Crummies  went  on  to  impart  such  fiurther  intelligence  relative  to 
their  mutual  friends  as  he  thought  might  prove  interesting ;  informinff 
Nicholas,  among  other  things,  that  Miss  SneveUici  was  happily  married 
to  an  affluent  young  veax-chandler  who  had  supplied  the  theatre  vdth 
candles,  and  that  Mr.  Lillyvick  didn't  dare  to  say  his  soul  was  his 
own,  such  was  the  tyrannical  sway  of  Mrs.  lillyrick,  who  reigned 
paramount  and  supreme. 

Nicholas  responded  to  this  confidence  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Crummies, 
By  confiding  to  him  his  own  name,  situation,  and  prospects,  and  in* 
forming  him  in  as  few  general  words  as  he  could,  of  the  circumstances 
-which  had  led  to  their  first  acquaintance.  After  congratulating  him  with 
great  heartiness  on  the  improved  state  of  his  fortunes,  Mr.  Crummies 

£iTe  him  to  understand  that  next  morning  he  and  his  were  to  start  for 
iyerpool,  where  the  vessel  lay  which  was  to  carry  them  from  the 
shores  of  England,  and  that  if  Nicholas  wished  to  ta^e  a  last  adieu  of 
Mrs.  Crunmiles,  he  must  repair  with  him  that  night  to  a  farewell<>> 
supper,  given  in  honour  of  the  family  at  a  neiffhlMuring  tavern  $  at 
which  iSr.  Snittle  Timberry  would  preside,  while  the  honours  of  the 
vice  chair  would  be  sustained  by  the  African  Swallower. 

The  room  being  by  this  time  very  warm  and  somewhat  crowded,  in 
consequence  of  the  influx  of  four  gentlemen,  who  had  just  killed  each 
other  in  the  piece  under  representation,  Nicholas  accepted  the  invte^ 
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tioii^  and  promised  to  return  M  the  condosion  of  the  performances ; 
piefeiring  the  cool  air  and  twilight  oat  of  doors  to  the  mingled  peifmne 
of  gas,  oraoge-peel,  and  gunpowder,  which  pervaded  the  hot  and 
glaring  theatre. 

Her  arail^  himsdf  of  this  interral  to  huy  a  silver  snnlF-hoxT-tht  h«t 
lus  fands  would  afford — as  a.  token  of  remembrance  for  Mr.  Cnnniilka, 
and  haiung  purchased  besides  a  pair  of  ear-rinffs^for  Mrs.  Grammles,  a 
necklace  for  the  Phenomenon,  and  a  flaming:  snirt-pin  for  eachtof  ilhe 
yoiimg  geuUemen,  Jie  refreshed  himself  with  a  walk,  and  retuinnig  a 
little  after.the  appointed  time,  fonnd'the  lights  out,  the  theatre  empty, 
ihe^  curtain  raised  for  the  night,  and  Mr.  Crummies  walking  up  and 
down  the  stage  expecting  his  arrival.  >• 

^  Timberry  won't  bo  long,"  said  Mr.  Crummies.  *'  He  "played  the 
andisBoe  out  to-night.  He  does  a  faithful  Uack  in  the  last  piece,  and 
it  takes  him  a  little  longer  to  wash  himself."  . 

^A  very  unpleasant  line  of  character,  I  should  think?"  said 
Nicholas. 

^  No,  I  don't  know,"  replied  Mr.  Crummies  ;  **  it  comes  off  eaaiy. 
enough,  and  there's  only  the  lace  and  neck.  We  had  a  first-tngedy 
man  m  our  company  once,  who,  when  he  played  Othello,  used  to  black 
himself  all  over.  But  that's  feeling  a  part  and  going  into  it  as  if  you 
meant  it ;  it  isn't  usual— -more's  the  pity."  . .       • 

Mr.  Snittle  Timberry  now  appeared,  arm  in  arm  with  the  Afiricaa 
SwaUower,  and,  being  introduced  to  Nicholas,  raised  his  hat  half-^a-foot, 
and  said  he  was  proud  to  know  him.  The  Swallower  said  the  same, 
and  looked  and  spoke  remarkably  like  an  Irishman. 

^^  I  see  by  the  bills  that  you  have  been  ill,  sir,"  said  Nicholas  to 
Mr.  Timbenry.  *^  I  hope  you  are  none  the  worse  for  your  exertions 
to-night  V 

Mr.  Timberry  in  reply,  shook  his  head  with  a  gloomy  air,  tapped 
his  chest  several  times  with  great  signifieancy,  and  drawing  his  cloik 
more  closely  about  him,  said,  'VBut  no  matter — no  matter.     Come!" 

It  is  observable  that  when  people  upon  the  stage,  are  in  any  strait 
involving  the  very  last  extromity  of  weakness  and  exhaustion,  they 
invariably  perform  feats  of  strength  requiring  mat  ingenuity  and 
muscular  power.  Thus,  a  wounded  prince  or  bandit»chief,  who  is 
bleeding  to  death  and  too  faint  to  move,  except  to  the  softest  music 
(and  then  only  upon  his  hands  .and  knees),  shall  be  seen  to  approach  s 
cottage  door  for  aid,  in  such  a  series  of  writhings  and  twistings,  and  with 
soch  curlings  up  of  the  lega,  and  such  rollings  over  and  over,  and  sach 
settings  up  and  tumblings  down  again,  as  could  never  be  achieved  save 
by  a  very  strong  man  skilled  in  posturerroaking.  And  so  natural  did 
this  sort  of  performance  come  to  Mr.  Snittle  Timberry,  that  on  their 
way  out  of  the  theatro  and  towards  the  tavern  where  the  supper  was 
to  be  hdden,  he  testified  the  severity  of  his  recent  indisposition  and  its 
wasting  effects  upon  the  nervous  sjrstem,  by  a  series  of  gynmastic  per- 
Ibnhaneco,  which  were  the  admiration  of  all  witnesses. 
.  ^  Why  this  is  indeed  a  joy  I  had  not  looked  finr !"  said  Mis* 
Gmunlesi  when  Nicholas  was  presented. 
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^  Nor  I,"  replied  Nicholas.  ^^  It  is  by  a  mere  chance  that  I  have 
this  opportunity  of  seeing  you,  although  I  would  have  made  a  great 
exertion  to  haye  availed  myself  of  it." 

^^  Here  is  one  whom  yon  know,"  said  Mrs.  Crummies,  thmstiiv 
forward  the  Phenomenon  in  a  blue  gauze  frock,  extensively  floonoe^ 
and  trowsers  of  the  same ;  ^^  and  here  another«-and  another,"  present- 
ing the  Masters  Crummleses.  ^'  And  how  is  your  friend,  the  fakhlul 
Digby?" 

^*  Digby  r  said  Nicholas,  forgetting  at  the  instant  that  this  had  been 
Smike's  theatrical  name.  ^^  Oh  yes.  He's  quite— what  am  I  saying  ? 
—he  is  very  far  from  well." 

**  How !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Crummies,  with  a  tragic  recoiL 

^*  I  fear,"  said  Nicholas,  shaking  his  head,  and  making  an  attempt 
to  smile,  '^  that  your  better-half  would  be  more  struck  with  him  now, 
than  ever."    • 

\^  What  mean  you  ?"  rejoined  Mrs.  Crummies,  in  her  most  popekr 
manner.     ^'  Whence  comes  this  altered  tone  ?" 

^*  I  mean  that  a  dastardly  enemy  of  mine  has  struck  at  me  througli 
bim,  and  that  ii^hile  he  thinks  to  torture  me,  he  inflicts  on  him  saoh. 
^igonies'  ef  terror  and  suspense  as-r — You  will  excuse  me,  I  am  sore^" 
said  Nicholas,  checking  himself.  ^^  I  should  never  speak  of  this,  and 
never  do,  except  to  those  who  know  the  facts,  but  for  a  moment  I 
foi^t  myself."'  »    - 

With' this  hasty  apology,  Nicholas  stooped  down  to  salute  the  Phe- 
nomenon, and  changed  the  subject ;  inwardly  cursing  his  precipitatioa, 
and  Veiy  much  wondering  what  Mrs.  Crummies  must  think  of  so 
sudden  an  explosion.' 

That'  lady  seemed  to  think  very  little  about  it,  for  the  supper  being 
by  this  time  on  table,  she  gave  her  hand  to  Nicholas  and  repaired  with 
a  stately  step  to  the  left  hand  of  Mr.  Snittle  Timberry.  Nicholas  had 
the  honour  to  support  her,  and  Mr.  Crummies  was  placed  upon  the 
chairman's  right ;  the  Phenomenon  and  the  Masters  Crummleses  sus- 
tained the  vice. 

The  company  amounted  in  number  to  some  twenty-five  or  thirty, 
bdng  composed  of  such  members  of  the  theatrical  profession,  then 
engaged  or  disengaged  in  London,  as  were  numbered  among  the  most 
intmiate  friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crummies.  The  ladies  and  gentle- 
men were  pretty  equally  balanced ;  the  expenses  of  the  entertainment 
being  defrayed  by  the  latter,  each  of  whom  had  the  privilege  of  invitiog 
one  of  the  former  as  his  guest. 

It  was  upon  the  whole  a  very  distinguished  party,  for'independently 
of  the  lesser  theatrical  lights  who  clustered  on  this  occasion  round 
^Ir.  Snittie  Timberry,  there  was  a  literary  gentleman  present  who  had 
dramatised  in  his  time  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  novels  as  hat  as 
they  had  come  out— some  of  them  faster  than  they  had  come  out— - 
and  fBOB  a  literary  gentleman  in  consequence. 

This  gentleman  sat  on  the  left  hand  of  Nicholas,  to  whom  he  was 
introduMd  by  his  friend  the  African  Swallower,  frt>m  the  bottom  of 
the  table,  with  a  high  eulogium  upon  his  fieune  and  reputation*  , 
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^^  I  am  happy  to  know  a  gentknum  of  each  great  distioc&m,"  mi 
Nicholas,  politely. 

^^  Sir/'  replied  the  wit,  ^'  you're  yery  welocmie,  I'm  sure.  The  honoiir 
18  reciprocal,  sir,  as  I  usually  say  when  I  dramatise  a  book.  Did  you 
ever  hear  a  definition  of  fame,  or  ?" 

^^  I  haye  heard  seyeral,"  replied  Nicholas,  with  a  smile.  ^'  What  is 
yours?" 

^  When  I  dramatise  a  book,  sir,"  said  the  literary  gentleman,  ^  tka(t 
£une-— for  its  author." 

^^  Oh,  indeed !"  rejoined  Nicholas. 

'^  That's  fiime,  sir,"  said  the  literary  eentleman. 

*^  So  Richard  Turpin,  Tom  King,  and  Jeny  Abenhaw,  haye  handed 
down  to  fame  the  names  of  those  on  whom  they  committed  their  most 
impudent  robberies  ?"  said  Nicholas. 

<^  I  don't  know  anything  about  that,  sir,"  answered  the  litervj 
gentleman. 

"  Shakspeare  dramatised  stories  which  had  previoaaly  appeared  n 
print,  it  is  true,"  obseryed  Nicholas. 

«« Meaning  Bill, shr?"  said  the  Utenury  gentlemaa.  <«Sohedid.  Bfll 
was  an  adapter,  certainly,  so  he  was— and  yery  well  he  adapted  too — 
considering." 

^^  I  was  about  to  say,"  rejoined  Nicholas,  '^  that  Shakspeare  derived 
some  of  his  plots  from  old  toles  and  legends  in  general  cixcnlatioiL;  but 
it  seems  to  me,  that  some  of  the  ^tlemen  of  your  craft  at  the  present 
day,  haye  shot  yery  far  beyond  hun— " 

*'  You're  quite  right,  sir,"  interrupted  the  literary  gentleman,  leaniog 
back  in  his  chair  and  exercising  his  toothpick.  *'  Human  intellect^  si^ 
has  progressed  since  his  time-~is  progressing — ^¥nll  progress—" 

^^  Shot  beyond  him,  I  mean,"  resumed  Nicholas,  ^  m  quite  aaotiiff 
respect,  for,  whereas  he  brought  within  the  magic  circle  of  his  gedfls, 
traditions  peculiarly  adapted  for  his  purpose,  and  turned  &miliar  things 
into  constellations  which  should  enlighten  the  world  for  afles,  you  dng 
within  the  maeic  circle  of  your  dulness,  subjects  not  at  w  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  the  stage,  and  debase  as  he  ^calted.  For  instance,  70U 
take  the  uncompleted  books  of  living  authors,  fresh  from  their  bands, 
wet  from  the  press,  cut,  hack,  and  carye  them  to  the  powers  and  capaci- 
ties of  your  actors,  and  the  capability  of  your  theatres,  finish  unfinished 
works,  hastily  and  crudely  yamp  up  ideas  not  yet  worked  out  by  thdr 
original  projector,  but  which  haye  doubtless  cost  him  many  thoiidit/iiI 
days  and  sleepless  nights ;  by  a  comparison  of  incidents  and  dialogae, 
down  to  the  very  last  word  he  may  haye  written  a  fortnight  before^  do 
your  utmost  to  anticipate  his  plot--aU  this  without  his  pemusnos,  and 
against  his  will ;  and  then,  to  crown  the  whole  proceeding,  publish  in 
some  mean  pamphlet,  an  unmeaning  fiurrago  of  garbled  extacts  from 
his  work,  to  whidi  you  put  your  name  as  author,  with  tiie  honourable 
distinction  annexed,  of  haying  perpetrated  a  hundred  other  outrages  w 
the  same  description.  Now,  show  me  the  distinction  between  such 
pilfering  as  this,  and  picking  a  man's  pocket  in  the  street :  vd^ 
indeed,  it  be,  that  the  legislatuie  has  a  regard  for  pocket  handlkarchiefc 
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and  kayes  men's  brains,  except  when  they  are  knocked  out  by  violence, 
to  take  care  of  themaelTes." 

^*  Men  most  liye,  sir,"  said  the  literary  gentleman,  shrugging  his 
shoulders. 

^  That  wonld  be  an  equally  fair  plea  in  both  cases,"  replied  Nicholas ; 
^^  but  if  you  pnt  it  npon  that  ground,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  than, 
that  if  I  were  a  writer  of  books,  and  you  a  thirsty  dramatist,  I  would 
rather  pay  your  tavern  score  for  six  months — ^large  as  it  might  be — than 
have  a  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  with  you  for  the  humblest  comer 
of  my  pedestal,  through  six  hundred  generations." 

The  conversation  threatened  to  take  a  somewhat  angry  tone  when  it 
had  arrived  thus  far,  but  Mrs.  Cmromles  opportunely  interposed  to 
pievent  its  leading  to  any  violent  outbreak,  by  making  some  inquiries 
of  the  literary  gentleman  relative  to  the  plots  of  the  six  new  pieces 
^which  he  had  written  by  contract  to  introduce  the  African  Knife-swal- 
lower  in  his  various  unrivalled  performances.  This  speedily  engaged 
him  in  an  animated  conversBtion  with  that  lady,  in  the  interest  of  which, 
all  recollection  of  his  recent  discussion  with  Nicholas  very  quickly 
evaporated. 

The  board  being  now  clear  of  the  more  substantial  articles  of  food!, 
and  punch,  wine,  and  spirits  being  placed  upon  it  and  handed  about, 
the  guests,  who  had  been  previously  conversing  in  little  groups  of  thre^ 
er  four,  gradually  fell  off  into  a  dead  silence,  while  the  majority  of  those 
present,  glanced  from  time  to  time  at  Mr.  Snittle  Timberry,  and  the 
holder  spirits  did  not  even  hesitate  to  strike  the  table  with  their  knuckles, 
and  plainly  intimate  their  expectations,  by  uttering  such  encouragements 
as  ^  Now,  Tim,"  ^^  Wake  up,  Mr.  Chairman,"  ^^  All  charged,  sir,  and 
waiting  for  a  toast,"  and  so  forth. 

To  wese  remonstrances,  Mr.  Timberry  deigned  no  o^er  rejoinder 
than  strikinc;  his  chest  and  gasping  for  breath,  and  giving  many 
other  indications  of  being  still  the  victim  of  indisposition — ^for  a  man 
must  not  make  himself  too>  cheap  either  on  the  stage  or  off—while 
Bfr.  Crummies,  who  knew  full  well  that  he  would  l^  the  subject  of 
'the  forthcoming  toast,  sat  gracefully  in  his  chair  with  his  arm  thrown 
carelessly  over  the  back,  and  now  and  then  lifted  his  glass  to  his  mouth 
and  drank  a  little  punch,  with  the  same  air  with  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  take  long  dranghts  of  nothing,  out  of  the  pasteboard  goblets  in 
banquet  scenes. 

At  length  Mr.  Snittle  Timberry  rose  in  the  most  approved  attitude, 
with  one  hand  in  the  breast  of  his  waistcoat  and  the  other  on  the 
nearest  snuff-box,  and  having  been  received  with  great  enthusiasm, 
proposed,  with  abundance  of  quotations,  his  friend  Mr.  Vincent 
Crummies :  ending  a  pretty  long  speech  by  extending  his  right  hand 
on  one  side  and  his  left  on  the  other,  and  severally  calling  upon  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Crummies  to  grasp  the  same.  This  done,  Mr.  Yincent 
Crummies  returned  thanks,  and  that  done,  the  African  Swallower 
proposed  Mrs.  Yincent  Crummies,  in  affecting  terms.  Then  were 
heard  loud  moans  and  sobs  frt>m  Mrs.  Crummies  and  the  ladies,  despite 
of  which  that  heroic  woman  insisted  upon  returning  thanks  herself, 
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which  she  did,  in  a  manner  and  in  a  speech  which  has  nerer  heen  sor- 
passed  and  seldom  equalled.  It  then  became  the  duty  of  Mr.  Snitlfe 
Timberry  to  give  the  young  Craramleses,  which  he  did ;  after  which 
Mr.  Vincent  Crummies,  as  their  father,  addressed  the  comptay  in  a 
supplementary  speech,  enlarging  on  their  virtues,  amiabiHties,  and 
excellences,  and  wishing  tliat  they  were  the  sons  and  daughter  of  every 
lady  and  gentleman  present.  These  solemnities  having  l^en  snooeed^ 
by  a  decent  interval,  enlivened  by  musical  and  other  eDteitainments, 
•Mr.  Crummies  proposed  that  ornament  of  the  profession,  Mr.  Snittle 
Timberry ;  and  at  a  little  later  period  of  the  evening,  the  health  of  that 
other  ornament  of  the  profession,  the  Afirican  Swallower — his  Tery 
dear  friend,  if  he  would  allow  him  to  call  him  so ;  which  liberty  (there 
being  no  particular  reason  why  he  should  not  allow  it)  the  African 
SwaUower  gtactously  permitted.  The  literary  gentleman  was  thea 
about  to  be  drunk,  but  it  being  discovered  that  he  had  been  drunk  for 
some  time  in  another  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  was  then  asleep  oa 
the  stairs,  the  intention  was  abandoned,  and  the  honour  tranafexxed  to 
the  ladies.  .  Finally,  after  a  very  long  sitting,  Mr.  Snittle  Timberry 
vacated  the  chair,  and  the  company  with  many  adieus  and  emhraoa 
disperBed. 

Nicholas  waited  to  the  last  to  give  hb  little  presents.  When  he  had 
said  good-bye  all  round  and  came  to  Mr.  Crummies,  he  could  not  but 
mark  the  difference  between  their  present  separation  and  their  partinf 
at  Portsmouth.  Not  a  jot  of  his  theatrical  manner  remained ;  he  pot 
out  his  hand  with  an  air  which,  if  he  could  have  summoned  it  at  will, 
would  have  made  him  the  best  actor  of  his  day  in  homely  parts,  and 
when  Nicholas  shook  it  with  the  warmth  he  honestly  felt,  appeared 
thoroughly  melted. 

^'  We  were  a  very  happy  little  company,  Johnson,"  said  poor 
Crummies,  '^  You  .and  I  never  had  a  word.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to-morrow  morning  to  think  that  I  saw  you  again,  but  now  I  almost 
wish  you  hadn't  come." 

>  Nicholas  vras  about  to  return  a  cheerful  reply,  when  he  was  greatly 
disconcerted  by  the  sudden  apparition  of  Mrs.  Gruddai,  who  it  seeaa^ 
had  declined  to  attend  the  supper  in  order  that  she  o^ight  rise  eariier 
in  the  morning,  and  who  now  burst  out  of  an  adjoinii^  bedroom, 
habited  in  very  extraordinary  white  robes :  and  throwing  her  arms 
about  his  neck,  hugged  him  with  great  afi^jction. 

^^  What  1  Are  you  going  too?"  said  Nicholas,  submitting  with  as 
good  a  grace  as  if  she  had  been  the  finest  young  creature  in  the 
world. 

"Going?"  returned  Mrs.  Grudden.  "Lord  ha'  mercy,  what  do 
you  think  they'd  do  without  me  ?" 

Nidiolas  submitted  to  another  hug  with  even  a  better  grace  than 
before,  if  that  were  possible,  and  waving  his  hat  as  cheerfoUy  as  he 
could,  took  farewell  of  the  Vincent  Crummleses. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

CHRONICLES  THB  FUBTHBR  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  NICKLEBT  FAMILY, 
AND  THE  SEdUBL  OF  THE  ADTENTURB  OF  THB  GENTLEMAN  IN  THB 
SMALL-CLOTHES. 

While  Nicholas,  absorbed  in  the  one  engrossbg  subject  of  interest 
\7hich  had  recently  opened  upon  him,  occupied  his  leisure  hours  with 
thoughts  of  Madeline  Bray,  and,  in  execution  of  the  connnissions  which 
the  anxiety  of  Brother  Charles  in  her  behalf  imposed  upon  him,  saw 
her  again  and  again,  and  each  time  with  greater  danger  to  his  peace  of 
mind  and  a  more  weakening  effect  upon  the  lofty  resolutions  he  had 
formed,  Mrs.  Nickleby  and  Kate  continued  to  live  in  peace  and  quiet, 
agitated  by  no  other  cares  than  those  which  were  connected  with  certain 
harassing  proceedings  taken  by  Mr.  Snawley  for  the  recovery  of  his  son, 
and  their  anxiety  for  Smike  himself,  whose  health,  long  upon  the  wane, 
began  to  be  so  much  affected  by  apprehension  and  unoertainty  as  some- 
times to  occasion  both  them  and  Nicholas  considerable  uneasiness,  and 
even  alarm. 

It  was  no  complaint  or  mnrmur  on  the  part  of  the  poor  fellow  him- 
self that  thus  disturbed  them.  Ever  eager  to  be  employed  in  such 
slight  services  as  he  could  render,  and  always  anxious  to  repay  his  bene- 
factors with  cheerful  and  happy  looks,  less  friendly  eyes  might  have 
seen  in  him  no  cause  for  any  misgiving.-  But  there  were  times — and 
■often  too — when  the  sunken  eye  was  too  bright,  the  hollow  cheek  too 
flashed,  the  breath  too  thick  and  heavy  in  its  course,  the  frame  too 
feeble  and  exhausted,  to  escape  their  regard  and  notice. 

There  is  a  dread  disease  which  so  prepares  its  victim,  as  it  were,  for 
death ;  which  so  refines  it  of  its  grosser  aspect,  and  throws  around 
familiar  looks .  unearthly,  indications  of  the  coming  chang&--a  dread 
disease,  in  which  .the  struggle  between  soul  and  body  is  so  graduat, 
quiet,  and  solemn,  and  the  result  so  sure,  that  day  by  day,  and  grain 
by  grain,  the  mortal  part  wastes  and  withers  away,  so  that  the  spirit 
grows  light  and  sanguine  with  its  lightening,  load' and  feeling  immor- 
tality at  hand,  .deems  it  but  a.  new  term  of  mortal  life — a  disease  in 
which  death  and  life  are  so  strangely  blended,  that  death  takes  the 
dow  and  hue  of  life,  and  life  the  gaunt  and  grisly  form  of  death — ^a 
disease  which  medicine  never  cured,  wealth  warded  off,  or  poverty  could 
boast  exemption  from — which  sometimes  moves  in  giant  strides,  and 
sometimes  at  a  tardy  sluggish  pace,  but,  slow  or  quick,  is  ever  sure  and 
certain. 

It  was  with  some  faint  reference  in  his  own  mind  to  this  disorder, 
though  he  would  by  no  means  admit  it,  even  to  himself,  that  Nicholas 
had  already  carried  his  faithful  companion  to  a  physician  of  great 
repute.    There  was  no  cause  for  immediate  alarm,  he  said.    There 
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were  no  present  symptoms  which  could  he  deemed  conclamTe.  The 
constitution  had  heen  greatly  tried  and  injared  in  childhood,  but  stall  it 
miffht  not  be — and  that  was  all. 

But  he  seemed  to  grow  no  worse,  and  as  it  was  not  difficnlt  to  find  a 
reason  for  these  symptoms  of  illness  in  the  shock  and  agitation  he  hid 
recently  undergone,  Nicholas  oomfbrted  himself  with  the  hope  that  his 
poor  friend  would  soon  recover.  This  hqpe  his  mother  and  sister  shared 
with  him ;  and  as  the  object  of  their  joint  solicitude  seemed  to  lunre  no 
uneasiness  or  despondency  for  himself,  but  each  day  anaweied  with  a 
quiet  smile  that  he  felt  better  than  he  had  upon  the  day  before,  their 
Sears  abated,  and  the  genend  happiness  was  by  degrees  restored. 

Many  and  many  a  time  in  after  years  did  Nicholas  look  back  to  ^ 
period  ci  his  life,  and  tread  again  ihe  humble  quiet  homely  sceaes  tiiai 
rose  up  as  of  old  before  him.  Many  and  many  a  time,  in  the  twilight 
of  a  summer  evening,  or  beside  the  flickering  winter's  Are— but  not  so 
often  or  so  sadly  then— would  his  thoughts  wander  back  to  these  old 
days,  and  dw^  with  a  pleasant  sorrow  upon  erery  slight  rememfannoe 
which  they  brou^t  crowding  home.  The  little  room  in  which  they  had 
so  often  sat  long  after  it  was  dark,  figuring  such  happy  futures  Kate'» 
cheerful  roioe  and  menry  laugh  ;  and  how,  if  she  were  from  home  they 
used  to  eit  and  watch  for  her  return,  scarcely  breakittg  silence  but  to 
say  how  dull  it  seemed  without  her — ^the  glee  with  which  poor  Snikc 
would  start  from  the  darkened  corner  where  he  used  to  sit,  and  hony 
to  admit  her,  and  the  tears  they  often  saw  upon  his  face,  half  wmderios 
to  see  them  too  and  he  so  pleased  and  happy— every  liUle  incident^  aw 
even  slight  words  and  looks  of  those  old  days,  little  heeded  then,  M 
wdl  remembered  when  busy  cares  and  trials  were  quite  forgot,  caae 
finesh  and  thick  before  him  many  and  many  a  time,  and,  lustling 
above  the  dusty  growth  of  years,  came  back  green  boughs  irf  yes- 
terday. 

But  there  were  otiier  persons  associated  with  these  reooUections,  and 
many  changes  came  about  before  th^  had  being — a  necessary  refloctioa 
for  the  purposes  of  these  adventures,  whidi  at  once  snbade  mto  tfadr 
accustomed  train,  and  shunning  all  flighty  anticipations  or  wayward 
wanderings,  pursue  their  steady  and  decorous  course. 

If  the  Brothers  Oheeryble,  as  they  found  Nicholas  worthy  of  trvrt 
and  confidence,  bestowed  upon  him  every  day  some  new  and  mtfastaotisl 
mark  of  kindness,  they  were  not  less  mindfril  of  l^ose  who  depended  co 
him.  Yarious  little  presents  to  Mrs.  Nickleby — always  of  the  tecy 
things  they  most  required — ^tended  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  improve- 
ment  and  embellishment  of  the  cottage,     iuite's  l&le  store  of  tnaketo 

became  quite  dazzling ;  and  for  company 1    J£  Brother  Claries  ao^ 

Brother  Ned  failed  to  look  in  for  at  least  a  few  minutes  every  Sunday, 
or  one  evening  in  the  week,  there  was  Mr.  Tim  Linkinwater  (who  hw 
never  made  half-a-dozen  other  acquaintances  in  all  his  life,  and  wha 
took  such  delight  in  his  new  friends  as  no  words  can  express)  oonflkantlj 
coming  and  going  in  his  evening  walks,  and  stopping  to  rest  ;^  ^^ 
Mr.  fVank  Oheeiyble  happened,  by  some  strange  conjunction  of  drctun- 
ttances,  to  be  passing  the  door  on  some  business  or  otiier  it  leaflttb^ 
nights  in  the  week. 
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**  He  IB  the  most  atstentiye  youns  laan  /  ever  saw,  Kate,"  «ad  Mrs. 
Nickleby  to  her  daughter,  one  eyemiig  ^nhen  thb  last-named  genftleman 
kad  been  tiM  snlyjec^  of  the  worthy  lad/s  euloghtn  for  soiae  tune,  and 
Kate  had  sat  peifaetljr  silent. 

**  Attevtiye,  mama  f"  rejoined  Kate. 

^  Bless  my  heart,  Kate!"  cried  Mrs.  Niokleby,  with  her  wonted 
eaddeoness,  ^'  what  a  colour  you  have  got ;  why,  you're  quite  flushed !" 

^  Oh,  mama !  what  strange  things  you  fancy." 

**  It  waant  fancy,  Kate,  my  dear,  I'm  certain  of  that,"  returned  her 
inoilier.  <^  However,  it*s  gone  now  at  any  Fate,  so  it  don't  muok  matter 
-w^Msther  it  was  or  not.  What  was  it  we  were  talking  abent  ?  Ohl 
Mr.  Frank.    I  never  saw  such  attention  m  «ny  life,  never." 

*^  Sorely  yon  are  not  serious,"- returned  Kate,  colouring  again ;  and 
ibis  time  beyond  all  dispute. 

^  Not  serious  i"  returned  Mrs.  Nickl^y ;  ^  why  shouldn't  I  be 
serious  ?  I'm  sure  I  never  was  more  serious,  j  will  say  that  his  p(^it»- 
ness  and  attention  to  me  is  one  of  the  most  beooming,  gratifying,  pleasant 
things  I  have  seen  for  a  very  long  time.  You  don't  oflben  meet  with 
fiPQch  behavioBT  in  young  men,  and  it  strikes  one  more  when  one  does 
juoot  with  it. 

*^  Oh  I  attention  to  youy  mama,"  rejoined  Kate  quidcly — ^  oh  yes." 

^  Dear  me,  Kate,"  retorted  Mrs.  Nickleby,  ^^  what  an  extraordtnaay 
gii!  you  are.  Was  it  likely  I  should  be  talking  of  his  attentioii  to 
Anybody  else  ?  I  declare  I'm  quite  sorry  to  think  iie  should  be  in  lovB 
"With  a  German  lady,  that  I  am." 

^  He  said  veiy  positively  that  it  was  no  such  thing,  vamhy"  returned 
"Kate.  *'  Don't  you  remember  his  saying  so  that  very  first  night  he  came 
liere?  Bendes,"  she  added,  in  a  more  gentle  tone,  ^  why  should  106 
l>e  eorfjr  if  it  is  the  case  ?  What  is  it  to  us,  mama  ?" 

'^  Nothin|  to  te$j  Kate,  perhaps,"  said  Ifrs.  Nickleby  emphatically; 
^  but  something  to  me,  I  confess.  I  like  English  people  to  be  thorough 
BSngiish  people,  and  not  half  EngHsh  and  half  I  don't  know  what.  I 
fftialL  tril  him  point-blank  next  €me  he  comes,  that  I  wirii  he  would 
xnarry  one  of  his  own  countrywomen ;  and  see  what  he  says  to  that." 

^  Pray  don't  think  of  such  a  thing,  mama,"  returned  Kate  hastily  ; 
**  not  for  the  world.     Consider — ^bow  very ." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  how  very  what !"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  openii^her 
eyes  in  great  astonishment. 

Before  Kate  had  returned  any  reply,  a  queer  litQe  double-knock 
nmiouneed  that  Miss  La  Creevy  had  called  to  see  them ;  and  when  Miss 
Jj&  Oreevy  presented  herself,  Mrs.  Nickleby,  though  strongly  disposed 
to  be  argumentative  on  the  previous  question,  forgot  aM  i^ut  it  in  a 
gush  of  supposes  about  the  coach  she  had  come  by ;  €Pupposing  that  the 
man  who  drove  must  have  been  either  the  man  in  the  shirt-sleeves  or 
the  man  with  the  black  eye ;  that  whoever  he  was,  he  hadn't  found 
that  parasol  she  left  inside  last  week ;  that  no  donbt  they  had  stopped 
ft  long  while  at  the  Halfway  House,  coming  down ;  or  iihat  perhaps 
hmg  {u^,tiieyhad  come  straight  on;  and  laraiy,  that  they  sorely  mnst 
liave  pattied  Nicholas  on  the  road. 

ii2 
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*^  I  nw  noihiog  of  him,"  answered  Mias  La  Creevy ;  ^  bat  I  saw 
thai  dear  old  sotil  Mr.  Linkinwaier." 

*'  Taking  his  erening  walk,  and  coming  on  to  rest  here  before  he 
turns  back  to  the  city,  rll  be  hound !"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

*^  I  should  think  he  was,"  retomed  Miss  La  Creevj;  ^^  especially  as 
young  Mr.  Chetayble  was  with  him." 

^'  Surely  that  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Linkinwater  should  be  comiqg 
here,"  said  Kate. 

^  Why  I  think  it  is,  my  dear,"  said  Mias  La  Creevy.  ^^  For  a  young 
man  Mr.  Frank  is  not  a  rery  great  walker;  and  I  obs^e  that  he  gene- 
rally falls  tired,  and  requires  a  good  long  rert,  when  he  has  come  as  hr 
as  Uiis.  But  where  is  my  friend  ?"  said  the  little  woman,  looking  about, 
after  having  glanced  slyly  at  Kate.  ^^  He  has  not  been  nin  away 
with  again,  has  he  ?  " 

^*  Ah !  where  is  Mr.  Smike?"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby ;  ^'  he  was  here 
this  instant." 

Upon  further  inquiry,  it  turned  out,  to  the  good  lad/s  unbounded 
astonishment,  that  Smike  had  that  moment  gone  up-stairs  to  bed. 

^'  Well  now,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  ^'  he  is  the  strangest  creature  I 
Last  Tuesday — was  it  Tuesday  ?  Yes  to  be  sure  it  was ;  you  reooUecti 
Kate,  my  dear,  the  very  last  time  young  Mr.  Cheeryble  was  here — last 
Tuesday  night  he  went  off  in  just  the  same  strange  way,  at  the  very 
moment  the  knock  came  to  the  door.  It  cannot  be  that  he  don't  like 
company,  because  he  is  always  fond  of  people  who  are  fond  of  Nicholaa^ 
and  I  am  sure  young  Mr.  Cheeryble  is.  And  the  strangest  thing  is, 
that  he  does  not  go  to  bed ;  therefore  it  cannot  be  because  he  is  tired. 
•  I  know  he  doesn't  go  to  bed,  because  my  room  is  the  next  one,  and 
when  I  went  up-stairs  last  Tuesday,  hours  after  him,  I  found  that  he 
had  not  even  taken  his  shoes  off;  and  he  had  no  oandle,  so  he  must 
have  sat  moping  in  the  dark  all  the  time.  Now,  upon  my  word,"  Baai 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  ^^  when  I  come  to  think  of  it,  that's  very  extraordinary!"^ 

As  the  hearers  did  not  echo  this  sentiment,  but  remained  profound^ 
silent,  either  as  not  knowing  what  to  say,  or  as  being  unwilling  to 
interrupt,  Mrs.  Nickleby  pursued  the  thread  of  her  discourse  after  her 
lOwn  fashion. 

^*  I  hope,"  sidd  that  lady,  ^^  that  this  unaccountable  conduct  may  not 
be  the  banning  of  his  taking  to  his  bed  and  living  there  all  his  liie, 
like  the  Thirsty  Woman  of  Tutbury,  or  the  Cock-lane  Ghost,  or  some  of 
those  extraordmary  creatures.  One  of  them  had  some  connexion  with 
our  family.  I  forget,  without  looking  back  to  some  old  letters  I 
have  up-stairs,  whether  it  was  my  great  -grandfather  who  went  to  school 
with  the  Cock-lane  ghost,  or  the  Thirsty  Woman  of  Tutbury  who  went 
to  school  with  my  grandmother.  Miss  La  Creevy,  you  know,  of  course. 
Which  was  it  that  didn't  mind  what  the  clerg3rman  said  ?  The  Cock- 
lane  Ghost  or  the  Thirsty  Woman  of  Tutbury  ?  " 

«  The  Cock-hme  Ghost,  I  believe." 

^^  Then  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  <^  that  it  was  with 
him  my  great-grandfather  went  to  school ;  for  I  know  the  master  of  his 
school  was  a  dissenter,  and  that  would  in  a  great  measure  account  f(V 
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ihe  Cock-lane  Ghost's  behaying  in  such  an  improper  manner  to  the 
dergjrman  when  he  grew  up.      Ah !   Train  up  a  Ghost— child,  I 


mean ," 


Any  further  reflections  on  this  fruitful  theme  were  abruptly  cut  short 
by  the  arrival  of  Tim  Linkinwater  and  Mr.  Frank  Cheeryble ;  in  the 
hnrry  of  receiving  whom,  Mrs.  Nickleby  speedily  lost  sight  of  every" 
thinff^else. 

^^  I  am  so  sorry  Nicholas  is  not  at  home,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 
**  Kate,  my  dear,  you  must  be  both  Nicholas  and  yourself." 

''  Miss  Nickleby  need  be  but  herself,"  said  Frank.  '<  I— if  I  may 
Tenture  to  say  so— appose  all  change  in  her." 

^^  Then  at  all  events  she  shall  press  you  to  stay,"  returned  Mrs. 
Nickleby.  ^*  Mr.  Linkinwater  says  ten  minutes,  but  I  cannot  let  you 
go  so  soon ;  Nicholas  would  be  very  much  vexed,  I  am  sure.  Kate, 
my  dear         ." 

In  obedience  to  a  great  number  of  nods  and  winks  and  frowns  of 
extra  significance,  Kate  added  her  entreaties  that  the  visitors  would 
remain ;  but  it  was  observable  that  she  addressed  them  exclusively  to 
Tim  Linkinwater ;  and  there  was,  besides,  a  certain  embarrassment  in 
her  manner,  which,  although  it  was  as  far  from  impairing  its  graceful 
character  as  the  tinge  it  communicated  to  her  cheek  was  from  dimi- 
nishing her  beauty,  was  obvious  at  a  glance  even  to  Mrs.  Nickleby.  Not 
being  of  a  very  speculative  character,  however,  save  under  circum- 
stances when  her  speculations  could  be  put  into  words  and  uttered 
aloud,  that  discreet  matron  attributed  the  emotion  to  the  circumstance 
of  her  daughter's  not  happening  to  have  her  best  frock  on — ^^  though  I 
never  saw  her  look  better,  certainly,"  she  reflected  at  the  same  time. 
Having  settled  the  question  in  this  way,  and  being  most  complacently 
satisfied  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  instanoes,  her  conjecture  could  not 
fail  to  be  the  right  one,  Mrs.  Nickleby  dismissed  it  from  her  thoughts, 
and  inwardly  congratulated  herself  on  being  so  shrewd  and  knowing. 

Nicholas  did  not  come  home,  nor  did  Smike  re-appear ;  but  neither 
circumstance,  to  say  the  truth,  had  any  great  effect  upon  the  little 
party,  who  were  all  in  the  best  humour  possible.  Indeed,  there  sprung 
lip  quite  a  flirtation  between  Miss  La  Creevy  and  Tim  Linkinwater, 
who  said  a  thousand  jocose  and  facetious  things,  and  became,  by  degrees, 
quite  gallant,  not  to  say  tender.  Little  Miss  La  Creevy  on  her  part  was 
in  high  spirits,  and  rallied  Tim  on  having  remained  a  bachelor  all  his 
life,  with  so  much  success,  that  Tim  was  actually  induced  to  declare, 
that  if  he  could  get  anybody  to  have  him,  he  didn't  know  but 
what  he  might  change  his  condition  even  yet.  Miss  La  Creevy 
earnestly  recommended  a  lady  she  knew  who  would  exactly  suit  Mr. 
Linkinwater,  and  had  a  very  comfortable  property  of  her  own ;  but  this 
latter  qualification  had  very  little  effect  upon  Tim,  who  manfully 
protested  that  fortune  would  be  no  object  with  him,  but  that  true  worth 
and  cheerfulness  of  disposition  were  what  a  man  should  look  for  in  a 
wife,  and  that  if  he  had  these  he  could  find  money  enough  for  the 
moderate  wants  of  both.  This  avowal  was  considered  so  honourable  to 
Tim,  that  neither  Mrs.  Nickleby  nor  Miss  La  Creevy  could  sufficiently 
fodcl  it ;  and  stimulated  by  their  praises,  Tim  launched  out  into  several 
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other  deelanitions  alao  nMHuilesting  the  dimnteiestednea  of  his  heart,  and 
a  great  devotion  to  th»  fair  sex,  trhich  were  reoetred  with  bo  Ibbb  appro- 
bation. This  was  done  and  said  with  a  comical  mixture  of  jest  aad 
earnest,  and,  leading  to  a  great  amonnt  of  laughter,  made  them  Toy 
merry  indeed. 

Kate  was  conniionly  the  life  and  soal  of  the  converaation  at  hmBs; 
but  she  was  more  silent  than  usual  upon  this  occasion — perhaps  beeansa 
Tim  and  Miss  La  Creev^r  cngroased  so  andi  of  it— and  keephig 
aloof  from  the  talkers,  sat  at  the  window  waieUng  the  ahadowa  aa  the 
eveniw  closed  in,  and  enjoying  the  quiet  hcanty  of  the  night,  which 
seemed  to  have  scarcely  leaa  attractions  finr  Fraak,  who  first  lingered 
near  and  then  sat  down  beside  hec^  No  dodbt  theie  am  agreat  many 
things  to  be  said  appropnaie  to  a  anminer  efenhi^,  and  no  donbt  they 
ase  best  said  ia  a  low  Toiee,  aa  being  moat  saitaMble  to  the  peace  tad 
aerenity  of  the  hour  ;  long  pauses,  too,  at  times,  and  then  an  earnest 
word  or  so,  and  then  another  intoval  of  silnaoe  which  aomefaow  does 
not  seem  like  silence  either,  and  perha^  now  and  then  a  haety  tuning 
away  of  thehead^  or  drooping  of  the  eyes  towarda  the  ground — all  these 
minor  drcumetances,  with  a  disinclination  to  have  candles  introduoed 
and  a  tendency  to  oonfnae  hoars  with  miniiiKa,  ase  doobtkas  mere  iafin- 
ences  of  the  time,  aa  many  lovely  lips  candearly  tes^.  Neidier  ia  there 
the  slightest  reason  why  Mrs.  Nickleby  dumld  have  cxpreaaed  smpriae 
when — candles  bong  at  length  bronght  in— Kate's  bright  eyes  were 
nnable  to  bear  the  l^t  which  oblig^  her  to  avert  her  fiewe,  and  efen 
io  leave  the  room  for  aome  abort  time ;  because  when  one  has  aatiatha 
dark  so  long,  candles  are  daasding,  and  nothing  can  be  move  8trict!f 
natural  than  that  such  results  shodd  be  produced,  aa  aU  well-infomed 
young  people  know.  For  that;  matter,  old  people  know  it  too  or  did 
know  it  once,  but  they  foiget  theae  things  aometimes,  axui  BMre's 
tiie  pity. 

The  good  lady's  sorpriae,  how&ver,  «U[d  not  end  here.  It  was  peaOf 
Increased  when  it  was  discovered  that  Kate  had  not  the  least  i^ipetite 
Ibr  supper :  a  discovery  so  alarming  that  there  is  no  knowing  in  what 
mnaccountable  efforts  of  oratory  Mrs.  Nicklehy's  apprehensionB  n^ht 
have  been  vented,  if  the  general  attention  had  not  been  attracted  at  the 
moment  by  a  very  strange  and  uncommon  noiae,  proceeding,  aa  the  pak 
and  trembUng  servant-girl  afifirmed,  and  as  everybody's  sense  c^  hearing 
seemed  to  affirm  also,  ^*  right  down  "  the  chimney  of  the  adjoining  room. 

It  being  quite  plain  to  the  eomprehenaion  of  all  present  that,  l^wenr 
extraordinary  and  improbable  it  might  appear,  the  noiae  did  nevorthe* 
less  proceed  from  the  chimney  in  question ;  and  the  noise  (which  was  a 
strange  compound  of  various  shuffling,  sliding,  rumbhng,  and  stn^g^iog 
Bounds,  all  muffled  by  the  chhnney)  still  continuing,  Frank  Cbeeryhia 
caught  up  a  candle,  and  Tim  Linkinwater  the  tones,  and  they  woidd 
have  yery  quickly  ascertained  the  cause  of  thb  cnsturbaaee  if  Mn* 
Nickleby  had  not  been  taken  very  faint,  and  declined  being  left  hebied 
en  any  account.  This  produced  a  short  remonstrance,  whieh  tesminated 
in  their  all  proceeding  to  the  troubled  chamber  in  a  body,  exo^tinff  oriy 
Miss  La  Creevy,  who^  as  the  servant-girl  volunteered  a  confeasioa  ^ 
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kwing  been  subject  tc^fiis  in  her  infaoGy,  remaiaed  with  her  to  give  the 
akmn  and  apply  reai<Mrative9»  m  ca9e  of  extremity. 

Adyancing  to  the  door  of  the  mysterious  apartment,  they  were  not  a 
Kttle  gnipriaed  to  hear  a  hnmon  voice,  chauntiag  with  a  highly  ehibo- 
mted  caq>ie8aion  of  mekncholy,  'and  in  tones  of  snfibcation  which  a 
human  voice  might  have  produced  from  under  five  or  six  feather-beds 
ef  the  beet  quality,  the  once  popolar  air  of  ^^  Has  she  then  failed  in  her 
tnfth,  the  beautifbl  maid  I  adKoe!"  Nor,  on  burstiT^  into  the  roost 
"without  demanding  a  pariey,  was  their  astonisfconent  lessened  by  the 
sBseo^ezy  that  these  romantic  soonds  certaiidy  proceeded  from  the  tkrosi 
mi  some  man  up  the  chimney,  of  whom  nothing  was  visible  but  a  paif 
of  legs,  which  were  dai^ing  above  the  grate,  apparently  feeling  with 
cxtrme  audeiy  for  the  top  bar  whoeen.  to  effect  a  landing. 

A  sight  so  unusaal  and  unbuaineas-Iike  as  thk  completely  paralyBed 
Tim  Linkinwater,  who,  after  one  or  two  gentle  pinches  at  the  straDger's 
ttades,  which  were  productive  of  no  effect,  stood  ckppiag  the  tones 
iogeiher  as  if  he  weie  sharpening  them  for  another  assault,  and  <kd 
anthing  else. 

"^  Tins  most  be  some  drvnken£a]hyw,"ttid  Frank.  «« UTo  tiiief  woold 
flBDOunce  his  presence  thns.* 

Ab  he  said  this  with  great  indignation,  he  raked  the  candle  to  obtain 
M  better  view  of  the  kgs^  and  was  dartia^  forward  to  pull  them  down 
vith  vary  little  cereoHMiy,  when  Mrs,.  Niddeby,  claspii^  her  haaia, 
■tiered  a  sharp  sound  something  between  a  scream  and  an  exclamatien, 
and  demanded  to  know  whe&er  the  mystexioiis  linibs  were  not  clad  in 
mnall-doihes  and  grey  worsted  stockings,  or  whether  her  eyes  had 
deseived  her. 

«^ Yes,"  cried  Fraak^kiokmg  aUttle  ekser.  '<^Sma]l-dothes  cortamly, 
and— and — trough  grey  stockings,  too.     Do  you  know  him,  ma'am  ?" 

^KaAe^  my  dear,*  said  lEr&  Nickkhy,  deliberately  aottiag  herself 
^wn  in  a  chair  with  that  sort  of  desperate  resignation  which  seemeil 
to  imply  that  now  matters  had  come  to  a  crisis,  and  all  dissvise  wan 
asricns,  ^yvn  will  have  the  goodness,  my  love,  t»  explam  precisely  how 
this  matt^  stands.  I  have  given  him  no  encouragement— none  what* 
•itr — nol  the  least  in  tiie  wwkL  Yon  know  thaS,  my  cfear,  perfectly 
mt^  He  was  very  respectfnl— -exceeetin^y  ic^peetful — when  he 
declared,  as  you  were  a  witness  to ;  still  at  the-  sasae  time,  if  I  am  to 
lie  perseeofcecl  in  tius  wiqr,  if  vegetable  what's-hiaHEianKs  and  all  kinds 
af  ganfe»-stnff  are  to  akcew  my  path  out  of  daocsy  and  gentlessen  am 
to  come  drnkiflg^  up  ear  chiraa^rs  at  home^  I  reaHy  doa*t  know — jspom 
my  word  I  do  not  know --what  is  to  become  of  me.  It's  a  very  hard 
case — harder  than  anything  I  was  ever  exposed  to  before  I  married  yovt 
poor  dear  papa,  though  I  svSered  a  good  deal  of  annoyance  th^ — but 
tfttt,  of  coarse,  I  eaqpected^  and  made  up  my  nund  far.  When  I  was 
aoi  neariy  so  old  as  yon,  my  dear,  there  wan  a  young  gentleman  who 
sat  neact  as  at  church,  who  used  almost  every  Sunday  to  cat  my  name 
in  kvge  letters  in  the  froat  of  his  pew  while  the  sermon  was  going  aa^ 
ii  was  giaiafyiag,  of  course,  naturally  so,  bat  still  it  was  an  annoy- 
bmnse  the  pew  was  in  a  very  conqpteaous  pkce^  aad  he  was 
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seyeral  tim«»  publicly  taken  out  by  the  beadle  for  doing  it.  But  that 
was  nothing  to  this.  This  is  a  great  deal  worse,  and  a  great  deal  more 
embarrassing.  I  would  rather,  Kate,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
with  great  solemnity,  and  an  effusion  of  tean^*— ^*  I  would  rather,  I 
declare,  have  been  a  pig-faced  lady,  than  be  exposed  to  such  a  tife 
as  this!" 

Frank  Cheeryble  and  Tim  Linkinwater  looked,  in  irrepressible 
astonishment,  firat  at  each  other  and  then  at  Kate,  who  felt  that  some 
explanation  was  necessary,  but  who,  between  her  terror  at  the  appa- 
rition of  the  legs,  her  fear  lest  their  owner  should  be  smothered,  and 
her  anxiety  to  [rive  the  least  ridiculous  solution  of  the  m3rstery  that  it 
was  capable  of  bearing,  was  quite  unable  to  utter  a  single  word. 

^'  He  gives  me  greai  pain,"  continued  Mrs.  Nickleby,  drying  her  eyes 
—^*  great  pain;  but  don't  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head,  I  beg.  On  no 
account  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head." 

It  would  not,  under  existing  circumstances,  hare  b^en  quite  so^ea^y 
to  hurt  a  hair  of  the  gentleman's  head  as  Mrs.  Nickleby  seemed  to 
imagine,  inasmuch  as  that  part  of  his  person  was  some  feet  up  the 
chimney,  which  was  by  no  means  a  wide  one.  But  as  all  this  time  he 
had  neyer  left  off  singing  about  the  bankruptcy  of  the  beautiful  maid 
in  respect  of  truth,  and  now  began  not  only  to  croak  very  feebly, 
but  to  kick  with  great  yiolence  as  if  respiration  became  a  task  of 
difficulty,  Frank  Cheeryble  without  further  hesitation  pulled  at  tlie 
shorts  and  worsteds  with  such  heartiness  as  to  bring  him  floundering  into 
the  room  with  greater  precipitation  than  he  had  quite  calculated  upon. 

^  Oh !  yes,  yes,"  said  Kate,  directly  the  whole  figure  of  the  sinffalar 
Tisitor  appeared  in  this  abrupt  manner.  ^^  I  know  who  it  is.  rnj 
don't  be  rough  with  him.  Is  he  hurt  ?  I  hope  not — oh,  pray  see  if 
he  is  hurt." 

^^  He  is  not,  I  assure  you,"  replied  Frank,  handling  the  object  of  his 
surprise,  after  this  appeal,  with  sudden  tenderness  and  respect.  *'He 
is  not  hurt  in  the  least." 

^  Don't  let  him  come  any  nearer,"  said  Kate,  retiring  as  far  as  she 
could. 

"  No  no,  he  shall  not,"  rejoined  Frank.  "  You  see  I  hare  him 
secure  here.  But  may  I  ask  you  what  this  means,  and  whether  yoa 
expected  this  old  gentleman  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Kate,  "  of  course  not ;  but  he— mama  does  not  think 
so,  I  belieTO— but  he  is  a  mad  gentleman  who  has  escaped  from  the  next 
house,  and  must  have  found  an  opportunity  of  secreting  himself  here. 

^^  Kate,"  interp(M9ed  Mrs.  Nickleby,  with  a  severe  cQgnity,  <<  I  am 
surprised  at  you/' 

^^  Dear  mama-—"  Ejite  gently  remonstrated. 

"  I  am  surprised  at  you,  repeated  Mrs.  Nickleby ;  "  upon  my  wort 
Kate,  I  am  quite  astonished  that  you  should  join  the  persecutors  of 
this  unfortunate  gentleman,  when  you  know  very  well  that  they  have 
the  basest  designs  upon  his  property,  and  that  that  is  the  whole  secret 
of  it  It  would  be  much  kinder  of  you,  K&te,  to  ask  Mr.  linkinwater 
or  Mr.  Cheeryble  to  interfere  in  his  behalf,  and  see  him  righted.    Ton 
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oagbt  not  to  allow  yonr  feelange  to  infiuence  jou ;  it's  not  rig^t— very 
far  finom  it.  What  should  my  feelings  be,  do  yon  suppose  ?  If  anybody 
ongbt  to  be  indignant,  who  is  it  ?  I,  of  course,  and  rery  properly  so.  Still,  at 
the  same  time,  I  wouldn't  commit  such  an  injustice  for  the  world.  No," 
<;ontinued  Mrs.  Nickleby,  drawing  herself  up,  and  lookuiff  another  way 
TVith  a  kind  of  bashful  stateliness ;  ^  this  gentleman  will  understand 
me  when  I  tell  him  that  I  repeat  the  answer  I  gave  him  the  other  day, 
<<— that  I  always  will  repeat  it^  though  I  do  bebeve  him  to  be  sincere 
'when  I  find  him  placing  himself  in  such  dreadful  situations  on  my 
account— «nd  that  I  request  him  to  hare  the  goodness  to  go  away 
directly,  or  it  will  be  impossible  to  keep  his  behaviour  a  secret  from  my 
son  Nicholas.  I  am  obliged  to  him,  very  much  obliged  to  him,  but  I 
cannot  listen  to  his  addresses  for  a  moment.     It's  quite  impossible." 

While  this  address  was  in  course  of  delivery,  the  old  gentleman,  mth 
his  nose  and  cheeks  embellished  with  large  patches  of  soot,  sat  upon  the 
ground  with  his  arms  folded,  eyeing  the  spectators  in  profound  silence, 
and  with  a  very  majestic  demeanour.  He  did  not  appear  to  take  the 
smaUest  notice  of  what  Mrs.  Nickleby  said,  but  when  she  ceased  to 
npeak  he  honoured  her  with  a  long  staure,  and  inquired  if  she  had  quite 
finished. 

**  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,"  replied  that  lady  modestly.  ^^  I 
veally  cannot  say  anything  more." 

^  Very  ffood,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  raising  his  voice,  *^  then  bring 
in  the  bottted  lightning,  a  dean  tumbler,  and  a  corkscrew." 

Nobody  executing  this  order,  the  old  gentleman,  after  a  short  pause, 
Taiaed  his  voice  again  and  demanded  a  thunder  sandwich.  This  article 
not  being  forthcoming  either,  he  requested  to  be  served  vdth  afiricassee. 
of  boot-tops  and  gold-fish  sauce,  and  then  laughing  heartily,  miified 
bis  hearers  with  a  very  lone,  very  loud,  and  most  melodious  b3low. 

But  still  Mrs.  Nickleby,  m  reply  to  the  significant  looks  of  all  about 

ber,  shook  her  head  as  thooffh  to  assure  them  that  she  saw  nothing 

^whatever  in  all  this,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  a  slight  degree  of  eccentricity. 

'j9he  might  have  remained  impressed  with  these  opinions  down  to 

the  latest  moment  of  her  life,  but  for  a  slight  train  of  circumstances, 

which,  trivial  as  they  were,  altered  the  whole  complexion  of  the  case. 

It  happened  that  Miss  La  Creevy,  finding  her  patient  in  no  very 
threatening  condition  and  being  strongly  impelled  by  curiosity  to  see 
what  was  going  forward,  bustl^  into  the  room  while  the  old  gentleman 
was  in  the  very  act  of  bellowing.  It  happened,  too,  that  the  instant 
the  old  gentleman  saw  her,  he  stopped  short,  skipped  suddenly  on  his 
leet^  and  fell  to  kissing  his  hand  violently :  a  change  of  demeanour  which 
abnost  terrified  the  little  portrait-paintor  out  of  her  senses,  and  caused 
her  to  retreat  behind  Tim  Linkinwater  with  the  utmost  expedition. 

^' Aha !"  cried  the  old  ^tleman,  folding  his  hands,  and  squeezing 
them  with  ffreat  force  against  each  other.  ^'  I  see  her  now;  I  see  ber 
now.  My  kve,  my  life,  my  bride,  my  peerless  beauty.  She  is  come  at 
last— at  last — and  all  is  gas  and  gaiters !" 

Mrs.  Nickleby  looked  rather  disconcerted  for  a  moment,  but  imme- 
diitely  recovering,  nodded  to  Miss'La  Creevy  and  the  other  spectators 
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nrferal  times^  and  frawiied,  aad  aniled  gnrelj,  grnn|^  fkoft  to  mfa- 
aUnd  that  she  aaw  wkcre  the  mifltakft  was,  aiuL  wooIA  set  it  all  to 
rights  in  a  Hunate  or  two. 

'^She  k  oome ! "  said  the  old  gmtViinan,  layng  his  hand  i^wb  Ui 
heavt.  ^^ConwunuKaadBlmdedbore!  fiheiscome!  All  the  wmMi 
I  hare  la  hen  if  ahe  will  take  me  fior  hor  alofe.  WlMse  are  giaoi 
beauty  and  hkttdiahaaenta  like  those  ?  Ib the Eaiprcaa  of  Madagascar? 
No.  In  the  Qneen  of  Dianumda  ?  No.  In  Mrs.  Rowland,  who  emy 
moming  bathea  in  Kaljrdor  for  BotUaig?  Nol  Hcift  all  these  dowi 
into  one,  with  the  thxee  Graces^  the  nine  Mases^  and  irazteeB  bnemt* 
hakcrs'  danghteia  firam  (hdbrd-stBsety  and  make  a  womaB  half  as  loreij. 
f  ho  1  I  defy  jOQ." 

After  nttering  this  rhapsody,  tte  M  gpntlrawaa  saapped  haa  &igat 
tweat  J  or  thirty  timMy  and  then  sdbsided  into  an  ecstetie  oonteaoplar 
tion  of  MisB  La  Oreeyy'a  chaaaa.  Thia  aflbadiag  Mzs^  Niekkkf  i 
faTourahie  opportnnity  c^  espiaaatiim,  ahe  weni  akmii  ii  atsaighi. 

^  I  am  sure^"  said  tiie  worthy  lady,  with  a  psefiitory  oowh,  '^tU 
it's  a  great  relief  nador  anch  trying  drcnmaftaaceaaa  these,  tonaveaaf- 
body  else  nistaken  for  me— «  ^ery  mat  zdief  ;  aad  it's  a  dseaaastaao* 
that  never  occurred  before,  although  i  have  several  times  been  nnsbkai 
finr  my  daughter  Kjite.     I  have  no  doubt  the  people  wcat  Tery  fooli^ 
and  perhaps  ought  to  have  known  better,  bni  rtiil  they  <Kd  take  me  fiv 
her,  aad  of  ooiaiae  that  was  no   fimlt  el  mine  and   ife  vpoald  be 
very  hard  indeed  if  I  was  to  be  made  lesponaifale  lor  it;^    Hoir- 
efer,   in  this  iastaace,   of  eeurse  I  muai  feel  thai  1    shoald   do 
azoeediagly  wrong  if  I  saffned  anyhedy— -especially  aaybudy  that  I 
am  uadw  great  obligattoBS  to    to  be  made  uBoaBsfort^e  oa  Wf 
aoconat,  aad  tfaere&re  I  think  it  my  da^  to  tsU.  thai  gfiirtkinan  M 
he  ia  mistaken. — that  I  am  the  lady  wha  ha  was  tohi  by  aame  iofarii* 
aent  persoa  was  nieee  to  ^e  Cooncii  of  Paviaj^'-fitOBea,  sad  that  I  do 
b^  and  iatreat  of  him  to  go  qaietl^  away,  ii  it's  oaiy  for"    heielfa 
Nickkby  ampcKed  aad  hataled^*^fior  aity  sake." 

It  might  have  been  ezpested  that  the  eld  geatlaaan  waald  havebcea 
peaetrated  to  the  heart  by  the  delicacy  aad  condnin  oaoinn  of  thkappot 
and  that  he  woald  at  kast  have  returned  a  covrteona  aadsaitahlerqplf* 
What^  then^  was  the  sfaodc  wfaick  Mok  Niddefay  leeeived,  i^ei^ 
accosting  ker  in  tiie  most  unmaatakeaUe  manner,  ha  replied  in  a  lao^ 
aad  sonorous  voio^— ^  Avaaat Cat !" 

^  Sir  r  cried  Mr&  Nickkby,  m  a  faint  tone. 

"^  Gat  r  repeated  the  eld  geatksmaa.  »  Pnas,  Kit,  Tit,  GrimafidB, 
Tabby,  Brmdk— Whoeah  & "  with  wlach  kat  sound,  uttered  mahisiBV 
maaaer  between  las  teeth,  tiie  old  gentkaoaa  swung  Us  anna  vialmAy 
round  aad  roond,  aad  at  the  aaaw  tiaae  ^teraaiefy  advanced  on  Mn- 
Niddd»y,  and  retreated  from  her^  ia  that  species  oi  savage  daaee  with 
which  boys  oa  market-days  may  be  seen  to  frighten  pigs>  sheq^av^ 
other  aaimals,  when  th^  give  out  obatiaate  indicatiooa  of  tnraia^cnni 
a  wrong  street. 

Mrs.  Nickkby  wasted  no  wordsy  but  uttered  an  exdamatioa  of  hoffor 
aad  sorpciae,  and  iaunediateiy  luated  away. 
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^  rU  sttend   to  mima,'  Mid  Kate,  baatify ;  ''  I  sm  Bot  at  att 
frightened.     But  pray  take  him  away ;  pray  take  faim  nmmf'' 

f  raak  ivas  not  at  all  confidtiit  of  his  power  of  eomplyisg  with  this 
request^  xmtil  he  hethosghi  faiaiaelf  cl  the  atratagon  of  wmdiag  Miss 
La  Creevy  on  a  few  paces  in  advance,  and  urging  the  old  genilemaB  to 
follow  her.  It  succeeded  to  a  mirade;  sod  £b  went  away  in  araptnre 
of  admintioB^  stroi^ly  enaided  bj  Tim  linkiratBr  en  one  ode,  and 
Frank  hknaelf  qa  t^  other. 

^^Kate,"  nauHUued  Mra.  Nickleby,  leTiiriiig  when  the  ooast  was 
dear,  '^  is  he  gone  ?  ** 

She  waa  aamed  thai  he  was. 

^  I  ahaKL  neTer  fornre  mysdf,  Kate,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby  ;  ^*  Never  L 
That  gentleman  has  bat  his  senses,  and  /ana  the  nnhappy  caaae." 
^^  You  the  cause !"  said  Kate,  greatly  aatcmiahed. 
^'  1,  nay  love,,"  replied  Mrs^  iGdLleby,  with  a  desperate  cafanness. 
'^  Yon  aaw  ivhai  he  was  the  other  day ;  yon  see  what  he  is  now*     I 
told  yow  hvethsK,  weeks  and  weeks  a^  Kate^  that  I  hoped  a  disap- 
poitttment  might  not  he  too  DMidi  for  hina.    Yea  see  what  a  wreck  ha 
is*     J^Sakkig  allowance  for  his  hetng  a  littb  ifi^hty,  yon  know  how 
raiifnaDy^  aad  sensibly,  and  honouraoly  he  talked,  when  we  saw  him  in 
the  garden.     You  have  heard  the  dreadful  nonsense  he  has  been  gniiiy 
ol  tlus  night,  and  the  nuuHier  in  which  he  has  ^one  on  wifch  that  poor 
unfortunate  little  old  maid.     Can  anybody  donhi  how  all  thia  has  been 
haeongbt  about!" 

"  1  should  scarcely  think  they  eonld,"  said  Kate  n3(fly. 
"'  I  should  scarcely  think  so,  either,"  rejoinsd  her  mother.  ^^  Wdi  I 
if  I  am  the  unfortunate  eaose  of  this,  I  have  the  satis&ction  o£  knowing 
that  I  am  not  to  blame.  I  told  Nicholas— I  said  to  him,  ^  Nicholas, 
my  dear,  we  shoald  be  very  carefbl  hew  we  proceed/  He  would 
scarcely  hear  me.     If  the  matter  had  only  been  propeily  taken  up  at 

&8t,  as  I  wished  it  to  be k     But  yen  are  botii  of  yon  so  hke  your 

poor  papa.  However,  I  haye  my  consolation,  and  that  should  be  enough 
for  me !  ** 

Washing  her  handsy  thus,  of  all  respoanbyity  under  this  head,  past, 
present,  or  to  oesM^  Mrs*  Niddeby  kindly  added  that  she  heped  her 
children  ought  never  have  greater  eanse  to  reproach  tkemselTes  than  she 
had,  and  prepared  herself  to  receiye  the  escort,  who  soon  returned  with 
the  inidligence  that  the  <Mgfntlenan  was  safely  housed,  and  that  they 
found  his  custodians,  who  had  been  making  merry  with  some  friends^ 
wlK^y  ignorant  of  his  absence. 

Quiet  heing  again  restored,  a  delicious  half  hour — so  Fhmk  caQed  it 
in  the  course  of  snbseqaent  Gonyersatiott  with  Tim  linkinwater  as  tfaey 
wees  walking  hoass— a  delicious  half  hour  was  spent  in  eonreisatioB^ 
aad  Tim's  watch  at  length  apprising  him  that  it  was  high  time  ta 
departj^the  ladies  were  left  alone,  thoaeh  not  without  many  offers  on 
the  pan  of  Frank  to  remain  until  Nicholas  arrived,  no  matter  what  hour 
of  the  night  it  might  be,  if,  after  the  late  neighbourly  irruption,  they 
entertained  the  least  fear  of  being  left  to  themselves.  As  their  freedom 
from  all  further  apprehension,  however,  left  no  pretext  for  his  insisting 
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on  moantaig  goard,  he  was  obliged  to  abaadon  the  citadd,  and  to  vetire 
with  the  tnuty  Tim. 

^  Nearly  three  honis  of  silence  passed  away,  and  Kate  blushed  to  find 
when  Nicholas  returned,  how  long  she  had  been  sitting  alone  ooenpted 
with  her  own  thonghts. 

*^  Ireally  thought  it  had  not  been  half  an  hour,"  she  said. 

*«  They  must  SaTe  been  pleasant  thoughts,  Kate,"  rejoined  Nicholas 
gaily,  ^'  to  make  time  pass  away  like  that.    What  were  they  now  ?  * 

ICate  was  confused ;  she  toyed  with  some  trifle  on  the  table— looked 
]dp  and  smiled — looked  down  and  dropped  a  tear. 

*^  Why,  Kate,"  said  Nicholas,  drawing  his  sister  towards  him  and 
kissing  her,  **  let  me  see  your  face.  No  ?  Ah !  that  was  but  a 
glimpse ;  that's  scarcely  fiur.  A  longer  look  than  that,  Kate.  Come 
—and  m  read  your  thonghts  for  yon." 

There  was  something  in  this  proposition,  albeit  it  was  said  without 
the  sKditest  consciousness  or  application,  which  so  alarmed  his  sister, 
that  Nicholas  laughingly  changoi  the  subject  to  domestic  matters^  and 
thus  gathered  by  degrees  as  they  left  the  room  and  went  np-staks 
together,  how  lonely  Smike  had  been  all  night — and  l^  Tery  slow 
degrees,  too,  for  on  this  subject  also  Kate  seemed  to  speak  with  oomd 
reluctance. 

^^  Poor  feDow,"  said  Nichdas,  tapping  gently  at  his  door,  **  what 
tan  be  the  cause  of  all  this !" 

Kate  was  hangitig  on  her  brother's  arm,  and  the  door  beiog  quickly 
opened,  had  not  time  to  disengage  herself  before  Smike,  ^eiy  pale  and 
liaggard,  and  completely  dressed,  confronted  them. 

^^  And  have  you  not  been  to  bed  ?  "  said  Nicholas. 

*<  N— n — ^no,"  was  the  reply. 

Nicholas  genUy  detained  his  sister,  who  made  an  effort  to  retire; 
and  asked,   "Why  not?" 

"  I  could  not  sleep,"  said  Smike,  grasping  the  hand  which  his  friend 
extended  to  him. 

*^  You  are  not  wdl  ?  "  rejoined  Nicholas. 

^*  I  am  better,  indeed — a  great  deal  better,"  said  Smike  quickly. 

^^  Then  why  do  you  give  way  to  these  fits  of  melaneholy  ?"  inquired 
Nicholas,  in  his  kindec^  manner ;  ^  or  why  not  tell  us  the  cause  ? 
You  grow  a  different  creature,  SmU^e." 

*<  I  do ;  I  know  I  do,"  he  replied.  *^  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  one 
day,  but  not  now.  I  hate  myself  for  this ;  you  are  all  so  good  and 
kind.  But  I  cannot  help  it.  My  heart  is  rery  fiill ; — you  do  not  know 
how  fuU  it  is." 

He  wrung  Nicholas's  hand  before  he  released  it ;  and  glancing  for  a 
moment  at  the  brother  and  sister  as  they  stood' together,  as  if  there  were 
something  in  their  strong  affection  which  touched  him  very  deeply, 
withdrew  into  his  chamber,  and  was  soon  the  only  watcher  un^  that 
quiet  roof. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

I1IT0L7B8  ▲  BBBIOUS  CATABTBOPHE. 

Thb  litUe  iBoe-oonne  at  Hampton  was  in  the  full  tide  and  he^lit  of 
its  gaiety,  the  day  aa  dazssling  as  day  eould  be,  the  sun  high  in  tiie 
doudlees  sky  and  shining  in  ito  fnlleat  splendour.  Every  gaudy  colour 
that  fluttered  in  the  air  from  carriage  seat  and  garish  tent  top,  shone 
out  in  its  gaudiest  hues.  Old  dingy  nags  grew  new  again,  faded  gilding 
was  re-burnished,  stained  rotten  canvas  looked  a  snowy  white ;  the 
very  beggars'  rags  were  fireshened  np,  and  sentiment  quite  foigoi  its 
chanty  m  its  fervent  admiration  of  poverty  so  picturesque. 

It  was  one  of  those  scenes  of  life  and  animation,  caught  in  its  very 
brightest  and  freshest  moments,  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  please;  for 
if  toe  eye  be  tired  of  show  and  glare,  or  the  ear  be  weary  with  a  oeaso- 
less  round  of  noise,  the  one  may  repose,  turn  almost  where  il  w31»  on 
eager  happy  and  expectant  faces,  and  the  other  deaden  aB  consciousness 
of  more  annoying  sounds  in  those  of  mirth  and  exhilaration.  Even 
the  sun-burnt  faces  of  gipay  children,  half  naked  though  they  be^ 
snggest  a  drop  of  comfort.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  ttiat  the  sun 
has  been  there  to  know  that  ihe  air  and  light  are  on  them  every  day, 
to  feel  that  they  are  children  and  lead  children's  lives ;  that  if  their 
pillows  be  damp,  it  is  with  the  dews  of  Heaven,  and  not  vnth  tears ; 
that  the  limbs  of  th^  girls  are  free,  and  that  they  are  not  crippled  by 
distortions,  imposing  an  unnatural  and  horrible  penance  upon  their  sex; 
that  their  lives  are  spent  from  day  to  day  at  least  among  the  waving 
trees,  and  not  in  the  midst  of  dreadful  engines  which  make  young 
childb;en  old  before  they  know  what  childhood  is,  and  give  them  the 
exhaustion  and  infirmity  of  a^,  without,  like  age,  the  privily  to  die. 
Ood  send  that  old  nursery  take  were  true^  and  that  gipsies  rtole  such 
children  by  the  score  I 

The  great  race  of  the  day  had  just  been  run ;  and  the  close  lines 
of  people  on  either  side  of  the  course  suddenly  breaking  up  and 
pouring  into  it,  imparted  a  new  liveliness  to  the  scene^  which  was  again 
all  busy  movement.  Some  hurried  eagerly  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
winning  horse,  others  darted  to  and  fro  searching  no  less  eagerly  for 
the  carriages  itiej  had  left  in  quest  of  better  stations.  Here  a  little 
knot  gathered  round  a  pea  and  thimble  table  to  watch  the  plucking  of 
some  unhappy  greenhorn,  and  there  another  proprietor  with  his  con- 
federates in  various  disguises— -one  man  in  spectacles,  another  with  an 
eye-glass  and  a  stylish  hat,  a  third  dressed  as  a  farmer  well  to  do  in 
the  world,  with  his  top-coat  over  his  arm  and  his  flash  notes  in  a  large 
leathern  pocket-book,  and  all  with  heavy-handled  whips  to  represent 
most  innocent  coimtry  fellows  who  had  trotted  there  on  horseback— 
^%ht,  by  loud  and  noisy  talk  and  pretended  play,  to  entrap)  some 
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unwary  cnstomer,  while  the  gentlemen  confederates  (of  more 
aspect  still,  in  clean  linen  and  good  clothes,)  betrayed  their  dose  interest 
in  the  concern  by  the  anxious  furtiye  glance  they  cast  on  all  new 
comers.  These  would  be  hanging  on  the  outskirts  of  a  wide  circle  of 
people  assembled  round  some  itmerant  juggler,  opposed  in  his  torn  by 
a  noisy  band  of  music,  or  the  daanc  game  of  **  Ring  the  BuU,"  mrhik 
Yentriloquists  holdix^  dialogues  with  wooden  doUs,  and  fortune-telling 
women  smothering  the  cries  of  real  babies,  divided  with  them,  ana 
many  more,  the  geiieni  attantioa  of  tiie  oMnpMiy.  Driakn^tents 
w«n  Ml,  glasses  began  to  dink  in  cMrriiffies,  hanpets  to  be  irapirVed, 
tenpting  prcmsions  to  be  set  foth,  nrfes  ttd  forks  to  imtye, 
•chmwipagne  oorka  to  fly,  eyes  to  bmlitea  thai  were  sot  dn&  befbn, 
jnd  pickpockets  to  count  l^eir  gams  during  the  last  heat.  Tlie 
attention  so  reoestly  skrained  on  ene  object  of  interest,  was  nowdiTided 
amo^g  a  hundred;  and  look  where  yon  would,  was  a  motley  anauubkge 
of  feasting,  laughing,  talking,  b^^ing,  gamb^i^,  and  mummery. 

Of  the  eambling-booihs  there  was  a  plentiful  show,  flourishii^  in  all 
the  q>leMour  of  carpeted  ground,  striped  hangings,  crimson  doth, 
pinnacled  roofi^  geramum  pots,  and  livery  servants.  There  were  the 
£touiger  s  dub-house,  the  Athenaeum  dub-house,  the  Hampton  dnb- 
kouse,  the  8aint  James's  dub-house,  and  half-a-mfle  of  club-hoases  to 
play  in  ;  and  them  was  ro«^«-^-fk>tr,  Firem;h  Idunod,  and  La  Mere^UU^ 
to  play  aU     it  is  into  one  of  them  booths  that  our  story  takes  its  way. 

Fitted  up  with  tiiree  tables  for  the  purposes  of  play,  and  crowded 
with  playere  and  lookon  on,  it  was~-4lthoagh  the  largest  place  of  the 
kind  upon  the  oomrse — intensely  hot,  notwithstanding  that  a  portion  of 
the  canvas  roof  was  rdfted  back  to  admit  more  air,  and  there  were 
two  doors  for  a  free  passage  in  and  out.  Excepting  one  or  two  men 
who  each  with  a  km^  roU  of  half-crowns,  chequered  with  a  few  sAny 
novweigns,  in  his  left  nand — sti^ed  their  money  at  every  roll  of  the 
ball  with  a  budness-fike  sedateness  which  showed  that  they  were  need 
to  it,  and  had  been  playing  aM  day  and  most  probably  all  the  daj 
before,  there  was  no  wry  distinctive  character  about  the  playem,  who 
were  chiefly  young  men  i^yparentiy  attracted  by  curiodty,  or  staking 
small  sums  as  part  of  the  amusement  of  the  day,  with  no  Teiy  great 
interest  in  winning  or  losing.  There  were  two  persons  present,  however, 
who,  as  peculiarly  good  spedmens  of  a  class,  deserve  a  passing  notice. 

Of  tiiese,  one  was  «  man  of  six  or  eight  and  flfty,  vHio  sat  on  a  char 
near  one  of  the  entrances  of  the  booth,  with  his  hands  folded  on  the  top 
of  his  stick  and  his  chin  appearing  above  them.  He  vras  a  tall,  ia^ 
long-bodied  man,  buttoned  up  to  the  throat  in  a  light  green  ooat,  which 
made  his  body  look  stiH  longer  than  it  viras,  and  wore  besid^  dnb 
breeches  and  gaiten,  a  white  neckerchief,  and  a  broad-brimmed  white 
hat.  Amid  all  the  bnnnng  noise  of  the  games  and  the  pecpetual 
paseing  in  and  out  of  people,  he  seemed  perfectiy  cahn  and  abstncted, 
without  the  smallest  paxticle  of  excitement  in  his  composition.  He 
eochtbited  no  indication  of  wearmess,  nor,  to  a  casual  observer,  of  intoest 
either.  There  he  sat,  quite  still  and  collected.  Sometimes,  but  very 
mdy,  fas  nodded  to  some  passing  face,  or  bobkoned  to  a  waiter  to  obey 
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a  can  from  oae  of  iha  ialilea.  Hie  next  imtfliii  ke  Mibnided  nlo  Im 
old  trtste.  fie  night  ha^m  been  eome  profoimdlj  desf  old  geatiemsii) 
%7ko  bad  cone  in  to  take  a  reet,  or  he  miglit  havo  been  patieHtl j 
'waitiiig  for  a  friend  iritbont  the  least  conedonsneaB  of  aajbodjr^e 
praonee,  or  filed  in  a  tcanoe,  or  wider  ihe  inflaeooe  of  opium.  People 
tamed  loimd  and  looked  at  him ;  he  made  no  geetare,  caught  nobod  j^e 
ejVj — let  them  pose  awaj,  and  others  oome  on  and  be  soeeeeded  hy 
others,  and  took  no  notice.  When  he  did  mo^  it  seemed  woopderfnl 
liow  he  could  ha^e  seen  an j<^iag  to  oooasion  it.  And  so,  in  irath,  it 
^ras.  Bnt  there  was  not  a  fiiee  that  passed  in  or  out  ^is  man  fiaOed 
to  see,  not  a  gestnve  at  any  one  of  the  three  tables  that  was  lost  npon 
likn,  not  a  word  spoken  by  the  bankers  bat  reached  his  ear,  not  a 
ipfinner  or  loser  he  could  net  have  marked ;  and  be  was  the  proprietor 
of  iiie  place. 

The  other  presided  over  the  r^uge-et-^tair  table,  fie  was  probablj 
nemo  ten  years  yoimger,  and  was  a  plump,  paunchy,  sturdy-looking 
fellow,  with  his  under  lip  a  little  pursed  from  a  habit  of  counting 
money  inwardly  as  h^  paid  it,  but  with  no  decidedly  bad  ezpresmon  in 
liis  frice,  which  was  raihor  an  honest  and  jolly  one  than  otherwise.  Efe 
-wore  no  coat,  the  weather  being  hot,  and  stood  behind  the  table  wi^  a 
liuge  mound  of  crowns  and  ha1f<T0wiis  before  him,  and  a  cash-box  for 
notes.  This  game  was  constantly  playing.  Perhaps  twenty  people 
^wonld  be  stating  at  the  same  time.  This  man  had  to  roll  the  ball, 
to  watch  the  stakes  as  they  were  had  down,  to  gathfcr  them  off  the 
colour  which  lost,  to  pay  those  who  won,  to  do  it  all  with  tiie  utmort 
despatch,  to  roll  ^e  l»ll  again,  and  to  keep  ^isgame  perpetually  alire. 
fie  did  it  all  with  a  rapidity  absolutely  marvellous ;  never  hesitatiii^., 
never  making  a  mistime,  never  stopping,  and  never  ceasing  to  repeat 
Buck  vnoonnected  phrases  as  the  Ibllowing,  whidi,  partly  fi«m  habit, 
and  partly  to  have  something  appropriate  and  bumness-like  to  say,  he 
constantly  poured  out  with  the  same  monotonous  emphasis,  and  in 
nearly  ike  same  order,  all  day  long : — 

*^  Rooge-a-nore  from  Paris  gentlemen,  make  your  game  and  back 
your  own  opinions — any  time  wbile  the  ball  rolls — ^rooge-a-nore  from 
Paris  gentlemen,  it's  a  French  game,  gentlemen,  I  brought  it  over 
nya^  I  did  indeed ! — rooge-a-nore  from  Paris^Mack  wins— Idaek 
*^atop  a  minute,  air,  and  I'll  pay  yon  directly — ^two  there,  half  a 
pound  there,  three  there-— and  one  there— gentlemen,  the  balfs  a 
rolling — any  time,  sir,  while  tiie  baH  rollsf— the  beauty  of  this 
game  is,  that  you  can  double  your  stakes  or  put  down  your 
money,  gentlemen,  any  time  while  the  ball  rolls— -black  again — ^blaok 
wins— -I  never  saw  such  a  t^ing — I  nevor  did  in  all  my  life,  upon  my 
vrord  I  never  did ;  if  any  eentleman  had  been  badring^die  black  in  the 
last  five  minutes  he  must  have  won  five-and-forty  pound  ha  four  reOs 
of  ihe  ball,  he  must  indeed — Gentlemen,  we've  port,  sheny,  cigars, 
and  most  excellent  champasne.  fiere,  vroi-ter,  brii^  a  bottle  of 
duunpagne,  and  letTs  have  a  ckwen  or  fifteen  d^ars  here — and  let's  be 
comfortable,  gentlemen — and  bring  some  dean  gtaases— any  time  whfle 
the  baH  rdls — I  lost  one  hundred  and  thirtyHNrvea  pound  yesterday, 
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geiitlemeii,at  oneroUitf  the'ball:  I  ^d  indfled !— bow  do  yon  do,  or  * 
(leoognifling  some  knowing  gentleniMi  without  any  halt  oi  chuige  of 
Toioe,  and  giving  a  wink  so  sliffbt  that  it  seems  an  aocideat)  "•  will 
yon  take  a  glass  of  sherry,  sir— here  wai-ter,  bring  a  dean  gUBB^aod 
hand  the.  shenry  to  this  gentleman— «nd  hand  it  round,  will  you  waiter 
—this  is  the  rooge-a^nore  firom  Paiis,  geniknnent'-«ny  time  while  the 
ball  rolls — gentlemen,  make  your  game,  and  hack  your  own  opbuons— 
it's  the  rooge»a-nore  from  Paris,  quite  a  new  game^  I  brought  it  oTer 
myself,  I  did  indeed— gentlemen,  the  ball's  a  rolling !" 

This  officer  was  busily  plying  his  rooaiion  when  half-SrdQEefl 
persons  sauntered  through  the  booth,  to  wh<Hn — ^but  without  ^topping 
either  in  hb  speech  or  work — ^he  bowed  respectfully,  at  the  same  time 
directing  by  a  look  the  attention  of  a  man  beside  him  to  the  tallest 
£ffure  in  the  group,  in  recognition  of  whom  the  proprietor  puUed  off 
his  hat.  This  was  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  with  whom  were  his  frkod 
and  pupil,  and  a  small  train  of  gentlemanly-dressed  men,  of  characten 
more  doubtful  than  obscure. 

The  proprietor,  in  a  low  Toioe,  bade  Sir  Mulberry  good  day.  Sir 
Mulbory,  in  the  same  tone,  bade  the  proprietor  go  to  the  deril,  aod 
turned  to  speak  with  his  friends. 

There  was  evidently  an  irritable  consciousness  about  him  that  he 
was  an  object  of  curiosity  on  this  first  occasion  of  showing  himself 
in  public  after  the  accident  that  had  befallen  him;  and  it  was  easy  to 
perceive  that  he  appeared  on  the  race-course,  that  day,  more  in  tlie 
hope  of  meeting  with  a  great  many  people  who  knew  him,  and  so 
getting  over  as  much  as  possible  of  the  annoyance  at  once,  than  with 
any  purpose  of  enjoying  the  sport.  There  yet  remained  a  slight  scar 
upon  his  fiice,  and  whenerer  he  was  recognised,  as  he  was  almost  every 
minute  by  people  sauntering  in  and  out,  he  made  a  restless  effort  to 
conceal  it  with  his  glove,  showing  how  keenly  he  felt  the  di^race  he 
had  undergone. 

*^  Ah !  Bawk,"  said  one  very  sprucely-dressed  personage  in  a  New- 
market coat,  a  choice  neckerchief,  and  aU  other  accessories  of  the  most 
unexceptionable  kind.  *'  How  d'ye  do,  old  fellow  V 
:  This  was  a  rival  trainer  of  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  the 
person  of  all  others  whom  Sir  Mulberry  most  hated  and  dread^  to 
meet.     They  shook  hands  with  excessive  ocnrdiality. 

"  And  how  are  you  now,  old  feUow,  hey  ?" 
i    *^  Quite  well,  quite  well,"  said  Sir  Mulberry. 

"  That's  right,"  said  the  other.  "  How  d'ye  do,  Verisopht  ?  He's  j 
little  pulled  down,  our  friend  here— rather  out  of  condition  still,  hey  ^ 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  gentleman  had  very  white  teeth,  W 
that  when  there  was  no  excuse  for  laughing,  he  generally  finished  with 
the  same  monosyllable,  which  he  uttered  so  as  to  dispky  them. 

^'  He's  in  very  good  condition,  there's  nothing  the  matter  with  him," 
said  the  young  man  carelessly. 

**  Upon  my  soul  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  rejoined  the  other.  "^  Bare 
you  just  returned  from  Brussels  V 

*^  We  only  reached  town  late  last  nighty"  said  Lord  Frederick.    Sir 
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Mulberry  tamed  away  to  apeak  to  one  of  his  own  party,  and  feigned 
not  to  hear. 

^^  Now,  npon  my  life,"  said  the  friend,  affecting  to  speak  in  a  whisper, 
^  it's  an  uncomnionly  bold  and  game  thing  in  Hawk  to  show  himself 
80  soon.  I  say  it  advisedly,  there's  a  vast  deal  of  courage  in  it.  Yon 
flee  he  has  jast  rusticated  long  enough  to  excite  curiosity,  and  not  long 
enough  for  men  to  have  forgotten  that  deuced  unpleasant — by  the  bye 
— ^you  know  the  rights  of  4ne  affair,  of  course.  Why  did  you  never 
give  those  confounded  papers  the  lie  ?  I  seldom  read  the  papers,  but  I 
looked  in  the  papers  for  that,  and  may  I  be " 

^'  Look  in  the  papers,"  interrupted  Sir  Mulberry,  turning  suddenly 
round — "  to-morrow — no,  next  day,  will  you  ?" 

'^  Upon  my  life,  my  dear  fellow,  I  sddom  or  never  read  the  papers,'* 
said  the  other,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  ^^  but  I  will  at  your  recom- 
niendation.     What  shall  I  look  for,  hey  ?" 

**  Good  day,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  turning  abruptly  on  his  heel,  and 
drawing  his  pupil  with  him.  Falling  agam  into  the  loitering  careless 
pace  at  which  they  had  entered,  they  lounged  out  arm  in  arm. 

**  I  won't  give  him  a  case  of  murder  to  read,"  muttered  Sur  Mulberry 
^fvith  an  oath ;  ^'  but  it  shall  be  something  very  near  it,  if  whip-coid 
cuts  and  bludgeons  bruise." 

His  companion  said  nothing,  but  there  was  that  in  his  manner  which 
galled  Sir  Mulberry  to  add,  with  nearly  as  much  ferocity  as  if  hb 
friend  had  been  Nicholas  himself, 

^  I  sent  Jenkins  to  Niokleby  before  eight  o'clock  this  morning. 
He's  a  staunch  one;  he  v^as  back  with  me  before  the  messenger. 
I  had  it  all  from  him  in  the  first  five  minutes.  I  know  where  this 
hound  is  to  be  met  with — ^time  and  place  both.  But  there's  no  need 
to  talk ;  to-morrow  will  soon  be  here." 

**  And  wha-at's  to  be  done  to-morrow?"  inquired  Lord  Frederick. 

Shr  Mulberry  Hawk  honoured  him  with  an  angry  glance,  but 
condescended  to  return  no  verbal  answer  to  this  inquhry,  and  both 
-walked  sullenly  on  as  though  their  thoughts  were  busily  occupied, 
until  they  were  quite  clear  of  the  crowd,  and  almost  alone,  when  Sir 
Jittlberry  wheeled  round  to  return. 

**  Stop,"  said  his  companion,  ^'  I  want  to  speak  to  you — in  earnest. 
Pont  turn  back.     Let  us  walk  here  a  few  minutes." 

^*  What  have  you  to  say  to  me,  that  you  could  not  say  yonder  as* 
well  as  here  ?"  returned  his  Mentor,  disengaging  his  arm. 

**  Hawk,"  rejoined  the  other,  ^'  tell  me ;  I  must  know — " 

**'  Must  know,"  interrupted  the  other  disdainfully.  *^  Whew !  Go 
on.  If  you  must  know,  of  course  there's  no  escape  for  me.  Must 
know!" 

*^  Must  ask  then,"  returned  Lord  Frederick,  ^*  and  must  press  you 
for  a  plain  and  straight-forward  answer — ^is  what  you  have  just  said 
only  a  mere  whim  of  the  moment,  occasioned  by  your  being  out  of 
humour  and  irritated,  or  is  it  your  serious  intention,  and  one  that  you 
hajre  actually  contemplated  V 

**  Why,  don't  you  remember  what  passed  on  the  subject  one  nighty 

K  K 
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when  I  WM  laid  up  with  a  brokm  Iknb  2"  aaid  Sir  MnHMKiy, 
sneer. 

«  PttfccUy  welL" 

^'  Then  take  that  for  an  answer,  in  the  deyiTs  name,"  v^liad  Sir 
Mulberrjr,  '*  and  ask  me  for  no  other." 

Sach  was  the  aacendancy  he  had  acquired  oyer  hia  dspe,  and  aagh  iba 
latter's  general  hahit  of  snbmiasion,  that»  lior  the  momaiti  the  yooag 
man  seemed  half-afraid  to  pursue  the  subject.  He  soon  ofsrcaoie  tbia 
fiielii^,  however,  if  it  had  restrained  him  at  idl,  and  letorted  agrfljr : 

"  If  I  remember  what  paeaed  at  the  time  you  speak  o^  I  i:iT^irniiaad 
a  strong  opinion  on  this  subiect,  and  said  that  with  asy^  kapwte^ge 
or  consent,  you  never  should  do  what  you  threaisv  now." 

*^  Will  you  prevent  me  ?  "  aakad  Sia  Mtdberry,  with  a  laug^ 

^'  Ye-es,  if  I  can ;"  returned  the  other,  promptly. 

^^  A  very  proper  saving  clause,  that  last,"  said  Sir  ICulberry  ;  ^  mtuL 
one  you  stand  in  need  of.  Oh  i  look  to  your  own  buaineas,  and  lesre 
me  to  look  to  mine." 

'<  This  M  mine,"  rotorted  Lord  Fraderick.  ""Imake  it  nna;  I  wiU 
make  it  mine.  It's  mine  already*  I  am  auoie  oomptomiaed  than  I 
flbould  be,  as  it  is." 

«« Do  as  you  please,  and  what  you  please,  for  yourself"  and  Sic 
Mulberry,  afiectmg  an  eaay  sood  hnmour.  ^*  Surely  that  mnat  eontent 
you  !  Do  nothing  for  me ;  tiiat's  alL  I  advise  no  man  to  interfero  m 
proceedings  that  I  choose  to  take,  and  I  am  sure  you  know  bm  better 
than  to  do  so.  The  &ct  isy  I  see,  you  meaa  to  o£fer  me  advice^  It  ia 
well  meant,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  I  reject  it.  Now^  if  jovl  pleaae,  we 
will  return  to  the  carriage.  I  find  no  entertainment  beie^  but  <pute  the 
leverae,  and  if  ws  proloiuped  this  conversation  we  wof^  quacxri, 
which  would  be  no  proof  of  wisdom  in  either  you  or  me." 

With  this  rejoinder,  and  waiting  for  no  further  diacaasioii.  Sir 
Mulberry  Hawk  yawned,  and  very  Idsurely  turned  back. 

These  was  not  a  little  tact  and  kno^edge  of  the  yowas  knd'a  di^MH 
sition  in  this  mode  of  treating  him.  Sir  Mulberry  cleany  saw  that  if 
his  dominion  were  to  last,  it  must  be  established  now.  He  knew  that 
the  moment  he  became  violent,  the  young  man  would  become  violent 
too.  He  had  many  times  been  enabled  to  strengthen  his  influence  when 
any  circumstance  had  oocnired  to  weaken  it,  by  adopting  this  oool  and 
laconic  style,  and  he  trusted  to  it  now,  with  very  little  doubt  of  its 
entire  success.  • 

But  while  he  did  this,  and  wore  the  most  earebss  Mid  indifferent 
deportment  that  his  practised  arts  enabled  him  to  assume,  he  inwardly 
resolved  not  only  to  visit  all  the  mortification  of  b^ng  compelled  to 
suppress  his  feelings,  with  additional  severity  upon  Nicholas,  but  also 
to  make  the  young  lord  pay  dearly  for  it  one  day  in  sbme  shape  or  other. 
So  long  as  he  had  berai  a  passive  instrument  in  his  hands,  Sir  Mulberry 
hadie^aurded  him  with  no  other  feeling  than  coitempt ;  but  now  that  he 
possumed  taavow  opinions  in  opposition  to  his,  and  even  to  turn  vpoa 
him  with  a  lofty  tone  and  an  air  of  superiority,  he  began  to  hata  Uai. 
Gonaciotta  thai  ia  the  vilest  and  meat  wortUess  seoae  of  tiie  team,  he 
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dtpariloBt  i^MB  ihe  wieak  young  loid,  Sir  Mnlbeny  cooU  the  koi 
l>TOok  humiliation  at  his  hands,  and  when  he  hegan  to  diriike  hiiii  he 
imnrm — '  hk  dMike*— as  men  often  do— -by  ihe  extent  of  the  injiiries 
hm  Ind  infiietMl  vpoa  hs  ol^ect.  When  it  m  remenbered  thct  Sir 
Mv^eny  Hawk  had  pfandered,  diqwd,  deoeiTed^  and  fcKAed  hk  pupil 
is  e^oypcetiUewajr,  it  will  aot  be  wwdered  at  thstbegimmigtehirtft 
lihn^  he  began  to  htte  hiai  cor<£attf  • 

€ha  the  other  hand,  the  yoong  loud  haTing  tbongfat^-^^hich  he  rtsf 
aeidem  did  abe«i  anythii^— having  though  and  eerioasly  too,  WMm 
iiie  a&ir  with  Nicholas  and  the  etronmetuieee  which  bd  to  it,  ha4 
acn^ed  at  a  maid j  and  honeet  coadneien.  Sir  If  nlbenys  coenB  and 
inaidtn^  behaviecir  en  the  oecaeion  in  qneetkn  had  prodaoed  a  deqi 
ixnprenien  en  his  nnod ;  a  etieng  snepicion  of  hie  having  led  him  on 
to  pttxene  Miee  K  i^Jeby  for  purpoMs  of  his  own^  had  been  hating  them 
for  aome  time ;  he  waaieaUy  aehauied  of  hie  sbafe  in  the  tnoinctietty 
aaad  deeply  mortifted  by  the  nusgitisg  that  he  had  been  gutted.  He 
had  hadfsnikieni  leisoxnto  reflect  apen  thcee  things  dnring  tbeir  kte 
retirement,  and  at  times  when  his  careless  and  in£>lent  natnre  wonUl 
permit,  had  aTBoled  hhnwIK  of  ihe  oppetUiiuiy>  Wgfai  csrcametances 
toe  had  eeenned  to  incieaee  his  sospicion*  It  wanted  bnt  a  Teryelirli* 
raneometanee  to  kindle  his  wrath  against  Sir  Mulbeny,  and  thn  hia 
disdainful  and  insolent  tone  in  their  recent  conversation  (^e  only  ono 
atttiy  had  held  npon  the  salyect  since  the  period  to  which  Sir  Malberry 
refaxed)  eiiseted. 

Thus  they  lepinBd  their  frisnds,  each  with  caases  of  dishke  ngsinel 
ike  etiier  ranklbg  in  hia  Iwent,  and  the  yoong  man  haimted  besides 
with  thoughts  of  the  vindictive  retaliation  which  was  threatened  againsi 
l^^Rhobs^  and  &e  determination  to  prercnt  it  by  some  strong  step,  if 
possible.  But  this  was  not  all.  Sir  Mulberry,  conceiving  thrt  he  had 
silenced  him  e£Pectually,  coald  not  suppress  hnatrimnph,  or  forbear  from 
IdDowud^  np  what  he  conceived  to  be  hia  advantage.  Mr.  Pyke  waa 
these,  and  Mr.  PhidL  vrae  there,  and  C<dcmel  Ohoasw,  and  other  gentle* 
men  of  the  sane  casta,  and  it  iras  a  great  point  for  Sir  Mnlbory  to 
show  them  that  he  had  not  lost  his  influence.  At  first  the  yomig  lord 
contented  hisBsetf  vnth  a  silent  detemnnatien  to  take  measures  for 
vrithdrawing  himself  from  the  connection  immediately*  By  degrees  hO' 
giew  asere  angry,  and  was  exasperated  by  jeste  and  familiaarities  vrhich 
a  few  hours  beltm  would  have  bim  a  source  of  amusement  to  hsm.  This 
did  not  serve  him,  for  at  such  bantering  or  retort  as  snited  the  compsny, 
he  waeno  nntdi  Ux  Sir  Mulberry.  Sill  no  violent  mptnre  took  plaee^ 
and  they  returned  to  town,  Messrs^  Pyke  and  Pluck  and  other  ffentwmen 
fre^pently  protesting  on  the  vray  thither,  that  £fir  Mulberry  had  never 
bem  in  nch  tip-top  sphrite  in  all  his  life. 

They  dined  together  sumptuously.  The  vnne  flowed  freely,  se  indeed 
it  had  done  all  cfey.  Sir  Mttlbenrydranktorecompenss  himself  fer  his 
rseent  ahetinenee^  the  young  lerd  to  drovm  his  indignation,  and  the 
renamdnr  of  the  parfybecanse  the  vriaeivae  of  the  beet  and  they  had 
aetking  to  pajf «    It  ma  ncariy  aandnig ht  when  they  mshed  out,  wiU, 
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biurning  ^h  iriae,  their  blood  boflingy  and  iheir  bimiiis  on  fire,  to  the 
gaming-table. 

Here  they  encountered  another  party,  mad  like  tbemeelves.  The 
excitement  of  play,  hot  rooms,  and  glaring  lights,  was  not  calculated  to 
allay  the  feyer  of  the  time.  In  that  giddy  whirl  of  noise  and  oonfoaon 
the  men  were  delirious.  Who  thought  of  money,  ruin,  or  the  morrow,  in 
the  savage  intoxication  of  the  moment  ?  More  wine  was  called  for, 
glass  after  glass  was  drained,  their  parched  and  scalding  mouths  were 
cracked  wiSi  thirst.  Down  poured  the  wine  like  oil  on  blazins  fire. 
And  still  the  riot  went  on — ^the  debauchery  gained  its  height — glasses 
were  dashed  upon  the  floor  by  hands  that  could  not  carry  tnem  to  lips, 
oaths  were  shouted  out  by  lips  which  could  scarcely  form  the  words  to 
Tent  them  in ;  drunken  losers  cursed  and  roared ;  some  mounted  on  the 
tables,  waving  bottles  above  their  heads  and  bidding  defiance  to  the 
rest ;  some  danced,  some  sang,  some  tore  the  cards  and  raved.  Tumult 
and  frenzy  reigned  supreme ;  when  a  noise  arose  that  drowned  all 
others,  and  two  men,  seisdng  each  other  by  the  throaty  struggled  into 
the  middle  of  the  room. 

A  dozen  voices,  until  now  unheard,  called  aloud  to  part  them.  Those 
who  had  kept  themselves  cool  to  win,  and  who  earned  their  living  in 
such  scenes,  threw  themselves  upon  the  combatants,  and  forcing  them 
asimder,  digged  them  some  space  apart. 

**  Let  me  go ! "  cried  Sir  Bf  ulberry,  in  a  thick  hoarse  voice ;  *^  he 
struokme!  Doyouhear?  I  say,  he  struck  me.  Have  I  a  Mend  here! 
Who  is  this  ?     Westwood.     Do  you  hear  me  say  he  struck  me ! " 

*^  I  hear,  I  hear,"  rq»Iied  one  of  those  who  held  him.  ^  Gome  away 
for  to-night." 

**  I  will  not,  by  O — "  he  replied,  fiercely.  **  A  dosen  men  about 
ns  saw  the  blow." 

^'  To-morrow  vrill  be  ample  time,"  said  the  Mend. 

^  It  will  not  be  ample  time ! "  cried  Sir  Mulberry,  gnashing  his 
teeth.  '^  To-night— at  once— here ! "  His  passion  was  so  great  that 
he  could  not  articulate,  but  stood  clenching  his  fist^  tearing  his  hair, 
and  stamping  upon  the  ground. 

^  What  is  this,  my  lord  ?  "  said  one  of  those  who  surrounded  him. 
*^  Have  blows  passed  ?  " 

"  Ons  blow  has,"  was  the  panting  reply.  "  I  struck  him — ^I  pro- 
claim it  to  all  here.  I  struck  him,  and  he  well  knoves  why.  I  say 
vrith  him,  let  this  quarrel  be  adjusted  now.  Captain  Adams,"  said  the 
young  lord,  looking  hurriedly  about  him,  and  addressing  one  of  those 
who  had  interposed,  '^  Let  me  speak  with  you,  I  beg." 

The  person  addressed  stepped  forward,  and,  taking  the  young  man's 
arm,  they  retired  together,  followed  shordy  afterward  by  Sir  Mulbeiry 
and  his  Mend. 

It  was  a  profligate  haunt  of  the  worst  repute,  and  not  a  place  in 
which  such  an  amdr  was  likely  to  awaken  any  sympathy  for  either 
party,  or  to  call  forth  any  further  remonstrance  or  interposition.  £1^ 
where  its  further  progress  would  have  been  instantly  prevented,  and 
time  allowed  for  sober  and  cool  reflection ;  but  not  there.    Disturbed 
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in  their  orgies,  the  party  broke  up ;  some  reeled  away  with,  looks  of 
tipsy  grayity,  others  withdrew  noisily  discussing  what  had  just  occurred ; 
the  gentlemen  of  honour  who  li^ed  upon  their  winnings  remarked  to 
each  other  as  they  went  out  that  Hawk  was  a  good  shot;  and  those 
who  had  been  most  noisy  fell  &st  asleep  upon  the  sofas,  and  thought 
no  more  about  it. 

Meanwhile  the  two  seconds,  as  they  may  be  called  now,  affcor  a  Ion 
conference,  each  with  his  principal,  met  together  in  another  room.  Bot 
utterly  heartless,  both  men  upon  town,  both  thoroughly  initiated  in  its 
worst  Tices,  both  deeply  in  debt,  both  fallen  from  some  higher  estate, 
both  addicted  to  every  depravity  for  which  society  can  find  some  genteel 
name  and  plead  its  most  depraving  conventionalities  as  an  excuse,  they 
"were  naturally  gentlemen  of  most  unblemished  honour  themselves,  and 
of  great  nicety  concerning  the  honour  of  other  people. 

These  two  gentlemen  were  unusually  cheerful  just  now,  for  the  afiair 
was  pretty  certain  to  make  some  noise,  and  could  scarcely  fail  to  enhance 
their  reputations  considerably. 

*^  This  is  an  awkward  affair,  Adams,"  said  Mr.  Westwood,  drawing 
himself  up. 

*^  Very,"  returned  the  captain ;  *'  a  blow  has  been  struck,  and  there 
is  but  one  course,  of  course." 

**  No  apology,  I  suppose?"  said  Mr.  Westwood. 

'*Not  a  syllable,  sir,  from  my  man,  if  we  talk  till  doomsday," 
returned  the  captain.  ^'  The  original  cause  of  dispute,  I  understand, 
-was  some  ^1  or  other,  to  whom  your  principal  applied  certain  terms, 
-which  Lora  Frederick,  defending  the  girl,  repelled.  But  this  led  to  a  long 
recrimination  upon  a  great  many  sore  subjects,  charges,  and  counter- 
charges. Sir  Mulberry  was  sarcastic ;  Lord  Frederick  was  excited, 
and  struck  him  in  the  heat  of  provocation,  and  under  circumstances  of 
great  aggravation.  That  blow,  unless  there  is  a  frill  retraction  on  the 
part  of  Sir  Mulberry,  Lord  Frederick  is  ready  to  justify." 

''  There  is  no  more  to  be  said,"  returned  the  other,  '^  but  to  settle  the 
hour  and  the  place  of  meeting.  It's  a  responsibility ;  but  there  is  a 
fltrong  feeling  to  have  it  over :  do  you  object  to  say  at  sunrise  ?" 

*^  Sharp  work,"  replied  the  captain,  referring  to  his  watch ;  "  how-« 
ever,  as  this  seems  to  have  been  a  long  time  brooding,  and  negotiation 
is  only  a  waste  of  words — ^no." 

^*  Something  may  possibly  be  said  out  of  doors  after  what  passed  in 
the  other  room,  which  renders  it  desirable  that  we  should  be  off  without 
delay,  and  quite  clear  of  town,"  said  Mr.  Westwood.  **  What  do  you 
say  to  one  of  the  meadows  opposite  Twickenham,  by  the  rivernside  ?" 

The  captain  saw  no  objection. 

*^  Shall  we  join  company  in  the  avenue  of  trees  which  leads  from 
Petersham  to  Ham  House,  and  settle  the  exact  spot  when  we  arrive 
there  ?"  said  Mr.  Westwood. 

To  this  the  captain  also  assented.  After  a  few  other  preliminaries^ 
equally  brief,  and  having  settled  the  road  each  party  should  take  to 
avoid  suspicion,  they  separated. 

^*  We  shaU  just  have  comfortable  time,  my  lord,"  said  the  captain, 
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wben  he  had  eommiunetied  the  anrangemeBta^  *^  to  call  at  mf  room 
iD€  a  €aae  of  piciob,  and  then  jog  oooUy  down.  If  jou  will  yiow  ae 
to  diflnuM  your  Bonranty  we  U  take  my  cab,  fof  jrovxa,  perhapa,  might 
be  recogniaed." 

What  a  coafaraat,  when  they  feaehed  the  sUeoi^  to  the  aoeoe  ihcyliad 
just  left !  It  was  already  daybreak.  For  the  flaring  yellow  ^bt 
within,  was  aubetitated  the  clear,  bright,  glorious  morning ;  £»  a  hot, 
doae  atmoaphere,  tainted  wiUi  the  smell  of  ezpirii^  lamps,  and  rosking 
with  the  steams  of  riot  and  dissipation,  the  &ee,  fresh,  wholesome  air. 
But  to  the  fevered  head  on  which  that  cool  air  blew,  it  seemed  to  come 
Jaden  with  remorse  for  time  mis-spent  and  oountkas  opportoniiieB 
neglected.  With  throbbing  yeins  and  bunung  skin,  eyes  wild  and 
heaYy,  thoughts  hurried  and  disordered,  he  felt  as  though  the  ligU 
were  a  reproach,  and  shrunk  involuntarily  firom  the  day  aa  if  he  were 
tome  foul  and  hideous  tiling. 

^  Shivering  ?"  said  the  captain.    "  You  aie  oold  * 
«  Rather." 

^  It  does  strike  cool,  coming  out  of  those  hot  rooma.  Wrap  that 
doak  about  you.     So,  so  ;  now  we're  o£P." 

They  rattled  through  the  quiet  streets,  made  their  eall  at  the  captain's 
lod^ngs,  cleared  the  town,  and  emerged  upon  the  open  road,  withottb 
hindrance  or  molestation. 

Fields,  trees,  gardens,  hedges,  everything  looked  very  beantiiul ;  the 
young  man  scarcely  seemed  to  have  noticed  them  before,  though  he  had 
passed  the  same  objects  a  thousand  times.  There  was  a  peace  and 
serenity  upon  them  all  strangely  at  variance  with  the  bewilderment  sod 
confusion  of  his  own  half-sobered  thoughts,  and  yet  impressive  and 
welcome.  He  had  no  fear  upon  his  mind;  but  as  he  looked  abont 
him  he  had  less  anger,  and  tibough  all  old  delusbns,  relative  to  his 
worthless  late  companion,  were  now  cleared  away,  he  rather  wished 
he  had  never  known  him  than  thought  of  its  having  come  to  this. 

The  past  night,  the  day  before,  and  many  other  days  and  nights 
beside,  all  mingled  themselves  up  in  one  unintelligible  and  sensdem 
whirl ;  he  oould  not  separate  the  tranaactkms  of  one  time  from  those  of 
another.  Last  night  seemed  a  week  ago,  and  months  ago  were  as  last 
night.  Now  the  noise  of  the  wheels  resolved  itself  into  some  wild  tmie 
in  which  he  could  recognise  scraps  of  airs  he  knew,  and  now  there  was 
nothing  in  his  ears  but  a  stunning  and  bewildering  sound  like  nuhing 
water.  But  his  companion  ralli^  him  on-  being  so  silent,  and  thef 
talked  and  laughed  boisterously.  When  th^  stopped  he  was  a  littte 
surprised  to  find  himself  in  the  act  of  smoking,  but  on  reflection  be 
remembered  when  and  where  he  had  taken  the  cigar. 

They  stopped  at  the  ftvenne  gate  and  alightea,  leaving  the  carriafi^ 
to  the  care  of  the  servant,  who  was  a  smart  fellow,  and  nearly  as  whI 
accustomed  to  such  proceedings  as  his  maater*  Sir  Mulberry  and  hie 
friend  were  already  there,  and  all  four  walked  in  profound  silence  up  the 
aisle  of  stately  elm  trees,  which,  meeting  fer  dbove  thmr  heads,  ixaaei 
a  lonpr  green  perspective  of  gothic  arches>  tcerminating  like  some  di 
ruin  m  tim  open  sky* 
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After  a  pause,  and  a  brief  conference  between  the  seconds,  they  at 
length  turned  to  the  right,  and  taking  a  track  across  a  little  meadow, 
passed  Ham  House  and  came  into  some  fields  beyond.  In  one  of  these 
they  stopped.  The  ground  was  measured,  some  usual  forms  gone 
ihroufh,  the  two  principals  were  placed  front  to  front  at  the  distance 
agreea  upon,  and  Sir  Mulberry  turned  his  face  towards  his  young 
adversary  for  the  first  time.  He  was  very  pale — his  eyes  w^re  blood- 
shot, his  dress  disordered,  and  his  hair  disheyeUed, — all  most  probably 
the  consequences  of  the  previous  day  and  night.  For  the  face,  it 
expressed  nothing  but  violent  and  evil  passions.  He  shaded  his  eyes 
'with  his  hand,  gazed  at  his  opponent  stedfastly  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  taking  the  weapon  which  was  tendered  to  him,  bent  his  eyes 
upon  that,  and  looked  up  no  more  until  the  word  was  given,  when  he 
Instaatly  fired. 

The  two  shots  were  fired  as  neariy  as  possible  at  the  same  instant. 
In  that  instant  the  young  lord  turned  his  head  sharply  round,  fixed 
upon  his  adversary  a  ghastly  stare,  and,  without  a  groan  or  stagger, 
-fell  down  dead. 

"  He  8  gone,"  cried  Westwood,  who,  with  the  other  second,  had  run 
up  to  the  Dody,  and  fallen  on  one  knee  beside  it. 

**  His  blood  on  his  own  head,"  said  Sir  Mulberry.  "  He  brought  this 
npon  himself,  and  forced  it  upon  me." 

**  Captain  Adams,"  cried  Westwood,  hastily,  *'  I  call  you  to  witness 
tbat  this  was  fairly  done.  Hawk,  we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose.  We 
must  leave  this  |^ace  immediately,  push  for  Brighton,  and  cross  to 
France  with  >11  speed.  This  has  been  a  bad  business,  and  may  be 
-worse  if  we  delay  a  moment.  Adams,  consult  your  own  safety,  and 
don't  remain  here ;  the  livmg  before  the  dead — ^good  bye." 

With  these  words,  he  seized  Sir  Mulberry  by  the  arm,  and  hurried 
Um  away.  Captain  Adams,  only  pausing  to  convince  himself  beyond 
all  question  of  the  fatal  result,  sped  off  in  the  same  direction,  to  concert 
measures  with  his  servant  for  removing  the  body,  and  securing  his  own 
safety  likewise. 

So  died  Lord  Frederick  Yerisopht,  by  the  hand  which  he  had  loaded 
*with  gifts  and  clasped  a  thousand  times ;  by  the  act  of  him  but  for 
^whom  and  others  like  him  he  might  have  lived  a  happy  man,  and  died 
with  children's  faces  round  his  bed. 

The  sun  came  proudly  up  in  all  his  majesty,  the  noble  river  raft  its 
-winding  course,  the  leaves  quivered  and  rustled  in  the  air,  the  birds 
poured  their  cheerful  songs  finom  every  tree,  the  short-lived  butterfly 
fluttered  its  little  wings ;  all  the  light  and  life  of  day  came  on,  and, 
amidflt  it  all,  and  pressing  down  the  grass  whose  every  blade  bore 
twenty  tiny  lives,  lay  the  dead  man,  vrith  his  stark  and  rigid  hce 
turned  upwards  to  the  sk j. 


*  t^. 


lis  )<^ 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

THE  PROJECT  OF  MR.  RALPH  NICKLEBY  AND  HIS  FRIEND  APPROACH- 
INO  A  SUCCESSFUL  ISSUE,  BECOMES  UNEXPECTEDLY  KNOWN  TO 
ANOTHER   PARTY,  NOT    ADMITTED    INTO   THEIR   CONFIDENCE. 

In  an  old  house,  dismal  dark  and  dusty,  which  seemed  to  hare 
withered,  like  himself,  and  to  hayc  grown  yellow  and  shnTeUed  in 
hoarding  him  from  the  light  of  day,  as  he  had  in  hoarding  his  money, 
lived  Arthur  Gride.  Meagre  old  chairs  and  tahles  of  spare  and  bony 
make,  and  hard  and  cold  as  misers'  hearts,  were  ranged  in  grim  array 
against  the  gloomy  walls ;  attenuated  presses,  grown  lank  and  lantern- 
jawed  in  guarding  the  treasures  they  inclosed,  and  tottering,  as  though 
from  constant  fear  and  dread  of  thieves,  shrunk  up  in  dark  oomers, 
whence  they  cast  no  shadows  on  the  ground,  and  seemed  to  hide 
and  cower  from  observation.  A  tall  grim  dock  upon  the  stairs,  with 
long  lean  hands  and  famished  face,  ticked  in  cautious  whispers,  and 
when  it  struck  the  time  in  thin  and  piping  sounds,  like  an  old  man's 
voice,  rattled  as  if  'twere  pinched  with  hunger. 

No  fireside  couch  was  there,  to  invite  repose  and  comfort.  Elbow- 
chairs  there  were,  but  they  looked  uneasy  in  their  minds,  cocked  their 
arms  suspiciously  and  timidly,  and  kept  upon  their  guard.  Others 
were  fantastically  grim  and  gaunt,  as  having  drawn  themselves  up  to 
their  utmost  height,  and  put  on  their  fiercest  looks  to  stare  all  comerB 
out  of  countenance.  Others  aeain  knocked  up  against  their  neighbouia^ 
or  leant  for  support  against  the  wall,  somewhat  ostentatiously,  as  if 
to  call  all  men  to  witness  that  they  were  not  worth  the  taking.  The 
dark  square  lumbering  bedsteads  seemed  built  for  restless  dreams ;  the 
musty  hangings  to  creep  in  scanty  folds  together,  whispering  among 
themselves,  when  rustled  by  the  wind,  their  trembling  knowledge  of  the 
tempting  wares  that  lurked  within  the  dark  and  tight-locked  closets. 

From  out  the  most  spare  and  hungry  room  in  all  this  spare  and 
hungry  house,  there  came  one  morning  the  tremulous  tones  of  old 
Gride's  voice,  as  it  feebly  chirruped  forth  the  fag  end  of  some  fox- 
gotten  song,  of  which  the  burden  ran  . 

Ta — nun — Un — too. 
Throw  the  old  shoe. 
And  may  the  wedding  be  lucky : 

which  he  repeated  in  the  same  shrill  quavering  notes  affain  and  again, 
until  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  obliged  him  to  desist,  and  to  puisne  in 
silence  the  occupation  upon  which  he  was  engaged. 

This  occupation  was  to  take  down  from  the  shelves  of  a  worm-eaien 
wardrobe,  a  quanty  of  firowsy  garments,  one  by  one ;  to  subject  each  to 
a  careful  and  minute  inspection  by  holding  it  up  against  the  light,  and 
Biter  folding  it  with  great  exactness,  to  lay  it  on  one  or  other  of  two 
little  heaps  beside  him.     He  never  took  two  articles  of  doihing  out 
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together,  but  always  brought  them  forth  siugly,  and  never  failed  to 

shut  the  wardrobe  door  and  turn  the  key,  between  each  visit  to  its 

shelres. 

'^  Thesnuff-colouied  suit,"  said  Arthur  Gride,  surveying  a  threadbare 

coat,  "  Did  I  look  well  in  snuff-colour  ?  let  me  think." 

The  result  of  his  cogitations  appeared  to  be  unfavourable,  for  he 

folded  the  garment  once  more,  laid  it  aside^  and  mounted  on  a  chair 

to  get  down  another,  chirping  while  he  did  so- 
Young,  loTing,  and  fair, 
Oh  what  happiness  there ! 
The  wedding  is  sure  to  be  lucky.  ' 

^*  They  always  put  in  *  young,' "  said  old  Arthur,  "  but  songs  are 
only  written  for  the  sake  of  rhyme,  and  this  is  a  silly  one  that  the 
poor  country  people  sang  when  I  was  a  little  boy.  Though  stop-^ 
young  is  quite  right  too — it  means  the  bride — yes.  He,  he,  he  !  It 
means  the  bride.  Oh  dear,  that's  good.  That's  very  good.  And  true 
besides — quite  true  l" 

In  the  satisfaction  of  this  discovery  he  went  over  the  verse  again 
with  increased  expression  and  a  shake  or  two  here  and  there,  and  then 
resumed  his  employment. 

^'The  bottle  green,"  said  old  Arthur;  ^^the  bottle-green  was  a 
famous  suit  to  wear,  and  I  bought  it  very  cheap  at  a  pawnbroker  s,  and 
there  was — ^he,  he,  he  ! — a  tarnished  shilling  in  the  waistcoat  pocket. 
To  think  that  the  pawnbroker  shouldn't  have  known  there  was  a 
shilling  in  it !  I  knew  it ;  I  felt  it  when  I  was  examining  the  quality. 
Oh,  what  a  dull  dog!  It  was  a  lucky  suit  too,  this  bottle-green. 
The  very  day  I  put  it  on  first,  old  Lord  Mallowford  was  burnt  to  death 
in  his  bed,  and  all  the  post-obits  fell  in.  I'll  be  married  in  the  bottle- 
green.     Peg — ^Peg  Sliderskew — I'll  wear  the  bottle-green." 

This  call,  loudly  repeated  twice  or  thrice  at  the  room  door,  brought 
into  the  apartment  a  short,  thin,  weasen,  blear-eyed  old  woman,  palsy- 
stricken  and  hideously  ugly,  who,  wiping  her  shrivelled  face  upon  her 
dirty  apron,  inquired,  m  that  subdued  tone  in  which  deaf  people 
commonly  speak  :— 

'^  Was  that  you  a  calling,  or  only  the  clock  a  striking  ?  My  hearing 
gets  so  bad,  I  never  know  which  is  which  ;  but  when  I  hear  a  noise  I 
know  it  must  be  one  of  ^ou,  because  nothing  else  ever  stirs  in  the 
house." 

^.Me,  Peg — ^me,"  said  Arthur  Gride,  tapping  himself  on  the  breast 
to  render  the  reply  more  intelligible. 

**  You,  eh  ?"  returned  Peg.     "  And  what  do  you  want  ?" 

*^  I'll  be  married  in  the  bottle-green,"  cried  Arthur  Gride. 

**  It's  a  deal  too  good  to  be  married  in,  master,"  rejoined  Peg,  after  a 
short  inspection  of  uie  suit.     ''  Haven't  you  got  anythbg  worse  than 
this?" 
t   <<  Nothing  that'll  do,"  replied  old  Arthur. 

**  Why  not  do  ?"  retorted  Peg.  "  Why  don't  you  wear  your  every- 
Jiaj  clothes  like  a  nuui*-eh  ?" 

**  They  an't  becoming  enough,  Peg,"  xetuxned  her  master. 
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««Not  whai  enoagh?"  Biid  Peg. 

^^  Beoomiag." 

**  Becoming  what  ?"  said  Peg  sharply.  ^'  Not  beoomixig  too  oid  to 
waar?" 

Arthur  Gride  motteEed  an  ]m|«ecatioii  upon  hia  hoofldLeepei^  dei^ 
aesBy  as  he  roared  in  her  ear  :— 

^  Not  snuurt  enough :  I  want  to  look  as  well  as  I  om." 

*'  Look  f "  cried  Peg«  "  If  she's  as  handsome  as  yo/a  saj  ahe  la,  she 
won't  look  much  at  you,  master,  take  your  oath  of  that ;  and  as  to 
how  you  look  yourself— -pepper-and-salt^  bottle-green,  sky-blae,  or 
tartan-plaid,  will  make  no  di£Rsrenee  in  you." 

With  which  consolatory  assurance.  Peg  SKderdcew  gathered  up  the 
chosen  suit,  and  folding  her  skinny  arms  upon  the  bmuUe,  stood 
mouthing,  and  grinning,  and  blinking  her  watery  eyes  like  an  unoovtli 
figure  in  some  monstrous  piece  of  earring. 

^  You're  in  a  funny  humour,  an't  you,  Feg  7"  sud  Arthur,  with  not 
the  best  possible  grace. 

<^  Why,  isn't  it  enough  to  make  me  ?"  rejoined  the  old  woman.  "I 
flhall  soon  enough  be  put  out,  though,  if  anybody  tries  to  domineer  it 
OTor  me,  and  so  I  give  you  notice,  master.  Nobody  shall  be  put  oTcr 
Peg  Sliderskew's  head  after  so  many  years ;  you  know  that,  and  bo  1 
needn't  tell  you.  That  won't  do  for  mo— no,  no,  nor  lor  you.  Tiy 
that  once  and  come  to  ruin — ^niin — nitn." 

^'  Oh  dear,  dear,  I  shall  never  try  it,"  said  Arthur  Qride,  appaM 
by  the  mention  of  the  vrord,  *'  not  for  the  world.  It  would  be  ytrj 
easy  to  ruin  me ;  we  must  be  very  careful ;  more  saving  than  ever  vitk 
another  month  to  feed.  Only  we — ^we  mustn't  let  her  lose  her  good 
looks,  Peg,  because  I  like  to  see  'em." 

^*  Take  care  you  don't  find  good  looks  come  expemsive,''  retamed 
Peg,  shaking  her  fore-finger. 

^  But  she  can  earn  money  herself.  Peg,"  said  Arthur  Gride,  eagsrij 
watching  what  effect  his  communication  produced  upon  tlie  old 
woman's  countenance :  "She  can  draw,  paint,  work  all  manner  of  pretty 
things  for  ornamenting  stools  and  chairs :  slippers,  Peg,  watch-guard^ 
hair-chains,  and  a  thousand  little  dainty  trifles  that  I  couldn't 'give  yoa 
half  the  names  of.  Then  she  can  play  &9  piano,  (and,  what's  sioi^ 
she's  got  one,)  and  sing  like  a  little  bird.  She'll  be  very  cheap  to  dre^ 
and  keep,  Peg;  don't  you  think  she  will ?" 

"  If  you  don't  let  her  make  a  fool  of  you,  she  may,"  retamed  Teg. 

"  A  fool  of  me ! "  exclaimed  Arthur.  "  Trust  your  old  master  not  to 
be  fooled  by  pretty  faces,  Peg ;  no,  no,  no— nor  by  ugly  ones  neither, 
Mrs.  Sliderskew,"  he  softly  added  by  way  of  adiloquy. 

"  You're  a  saying  something  you  don't  want  mo  to  hear,"  said  F%; 
*'  I  know  you  are.' 

"  Oh  dear !  the  devil's  in  this  woman,"  muttered  Arthur ;  Mof 
with  an  ugly  leer,  "  I  said  I  truated  everything  to  you,  F^»  ^^ 
was  all." 

"  You  do  that,  master,  and  all  your  cares  axe  over,'*  mA  F% 
approvingly. 
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*<  Wken  I  do  that,  Peg  SUderakew,"  tiioiight  Aitlnur  Grida,  "  ftW 
win  be." 

Although  he  thought  this  Y&ry  dktmdly^  he  durst  not  moTe  his  lips 
lest  the  old  woman  should  deteet  him.  He  even  seemed  half  afraid  that 
flke  mi^hi  hare  read  his  thoughts,  for  he  leered  ooaxangly  upon  her  as 
he  said  aloud  : — 

^  Take  up  all  loose  stitches  in  the  bottle-green  with  the  best  black 
wSk..  Hare  a  skdn  of  the  best,  and  some  new  buttons  for  the  ooat, 
MXkd — this  is  a  good  idea,  Peg,  and  one  you'U  like,  I  know — as  I  haye 
never  g^ven  her  anything  yet,  and  girls  like  such  intentions,  yon  shidl 
polish  up  a  sparkling  necklace  that  IVe  got  up  staixB,  and  I'll  gi^e  it 
.her  upon  the  wedding  morning— clasp  it  round  her  charming  little  neck 
myeelf — and  take  it  away  aeain  next  day.  He,  he,  he ! — lock  it  up 
for  ber,  Peg,  and  lose  it.  Who'll  be  made  the  fool  of  there,  I  wonder, 
to  begin  with--eh  Peg?" 

lln.  Siiderskew  appeared  to  improve  highly  of  this  ingenious  scheme, 
and  expressed  her  satisfaction  by  yarious  rackings  and  twitchings  of  her 
head  and  body,  which  by  no  means  enhanced  her  charms.  These  she 
prolonged  until  she  had  hobbled  to  the  door,  when  she  exchanged  them 
for  a  sour  malignant  look,  and  twisting  her  under-jaw  from  side  to  side, 
muttered  hearty  cnrses  upon  the  future  Mrs.  Gride,  as  she  crept  slowly 
down  the  stairs,  and  paused  for  breath  at  nearly  eyery  one. 

**  She's  half  a  witch,  I  think,"  said  Arthur  Gride,  when  he  found 
himself  again  alone.  '^  But  she's  yery  frugal,  and  she's  yery  deaf;  her 
living  costs  me  next  to  nothing,  and  it's  no  use  her  listening  at  keyholes 
for  she  can't  hear.  She's  a  charming  woman — for  the  purpose ;  a  most 
discreet  old  housekeeper,  and  worth  her  weight  in— copper." 

Haying  extolled  the  merits  of  his  domestic  in  these  high  terms,  old 
Arthur  went  back  to  the  burden  of  his  song,  and,  the  suit  destined  to 
grace  his  approaching  nuptials  being  now  sdected,  replaced  the  others 
with  no  less  care  tl^  he  had  displayed  in  drawing  them  from  the 
mnsty  nooks  where  they  had  silently  reposed  for  many  years. 

Startled  by  a  ring  at  the  door  he  hastily  concluded  this  operatioo^ 
jMid  locked  the  press ;  but  there  was  no  need  for  any  particular  hurry 
as  the  discreet  Peg  seldom  knew  the  bell  was  rung  unless  she  happened 
to  cast  her  dim  eyes  upwards  and  to  see  it  shaking  against  the  kitchen 
ceiling.  After  a  short  delay,  howeyer.  Peg  tottered  in,  followed  by 
Newman  Noggs. 

**  Ah !  Mr.  No^  I "  cried  Arthur  Gride,  rubbing  his  hands.  ^'  My 
good  friend,  Mr.  Noggs,  what  news  do  you  bring  for  me  ?  " 

Newman,  with  a  stodfast  and  immoyable  aspect,  and  his  fixed  eye 
Tery  fixed  indeed,  replied,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  ^^  A  letter. 
From  Mr.  Nickkby.     The  bearer  waits." 

"  Won't  you  take  a-4k— " 

Newman  looked  up,  and  smacked  his  lips. 

««Achair?"  said  Arthur  Gride. 

•*  No,"  replied  Newman.     **  Thank'ee." 

Arthur  opened  the  letter  with  trembling  hands,  and  deyoored  its 
contents  with  the  utmost  greediness^  chncklmg  rapturously  oyer  it  and 
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reading  it  several  times  before  he  could  take  it  from  before  Us  eyes.  S^ 
many  times  did  he  peruse  and  re-peruse  it,  that  Newman  cooaideted  U 
expedient  to  remind  him  of  his  presence. 

*'  Answer,"  said  Newman.     ^^  Bearer  waits." 

*^  True,"  replied  old  Arthur.  ^^  Yes — yea ;  I  almost  forgot,  I  do 
declare." 

^'  I  thought  you  were  forgetting,**  said  Newman. 

**  Quite  right  to  remind  me,  Im*.  No«|;8.  Oh,  very  right  indeed," 
said  Arthur.  ^'  Yes.  Fll  write  a  line,  rm — I'm — ^rather  fluxried,  Mr. 
Nog^.     The  news  is  — " 

^*'  Bad?  "  interrupted  Newman. 

"  No,  Mr.  Noggs,  thank  you  ;  good,  good.  The  rery  best  of  newi. 
Sit  down,  I'll  get  the  pen  and  ink,  and  write  a  line  in  answer.  Til  iiot 
detain  you  long,  I  know  you're  a  treasure  to  your  master,  Mr.  Nop^ 
He  speaks  of  you  in  such  terms  sometimes,  that,  oh  dear !  you'd  be 
astonished.  I  may  say  that  I  do  too,  and  always  did.  I  always  sajrtbe 
same  of  you." 

^^  That's  *  Curse  Mr.  Noggs  with  all  my  heart !'  then,  if  you  dO)' 
thought  Newman,  as  Gride  hurried  out. 

The  letter  had  fallen  on  the  ground.  Looking  carefully  about  hiin 
for  an  instant,  Newman,  impelled  by  curiosity  to  know  the  result  of  tlu 
design  he  had  overheard  from  his  office  closet,  caught  it  up  and  rapidlj 
read  as  follows : 

«  Gride, 

^'  I  saw  Bray  again  this  morning,  and  proposed  the  dayato 
to-morrow  (as  you  suggested)  for  the  marriage.  There  is  no  objectial 
on  his  part,  and  all  days  are  alike  to  his  daughter.  We  will  'p 
together,  and  you  must  be  with  me  by  seren  in  the  morning.  I  Q^ 
not  tell  you  to  be  punctual. 

''  Make  no  further  visits  to  the  girl  in  the  meantime.  YA 
have  been  there  of  late  much  oftener  than  you  should.  She  does  lA 
languish  for  you,  and  it  might  have  been  dangerous.  Bestram  your 
youthful  ardour  for  eight-and-forty  hours,  and  leave  her  to  the  father. 
You  only  undo  what  he  does,  and  does  well. 

«  Yours, 

"  Ralph  Nicxubbt." 


A  footstep  was  heard  without.  Newman  dropped  the  letter  on 
same  spot  again,  pressed  it  with  his  foot  to  preveiut  its  fluttering  amiff 
regained  his  seat  in  a  single  stride,  and  looked  as  vacant  and  uncoitfcitfo^ 
as  ever  mortal  looked.  Arthur  Gride,  after  peering  nervously  about 
him,  spied  it  on  the  ground,  picked  it  up,  and  sitting  down  to  writ^ 
glanced  at  Newman  Noggs,  who  was  staring  at  the  wall  with  tf 
mtensity  so  remarkable,  that  Arthur  was  quite  alarmed. 

^^  Do  you  see  anything  particular,  Mr.  Noggs  ?  "  said  Arthur,  trjjog 
to  follow  the  direction  of  Newman's  eyes— wnioh  was  an  impossibilttf} 
and  a  thing  no  man  had  ever  done. 

"  Only  a  cobweb,"  replied  Newman. 
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"Oh!  isihatan?- 

"  No,"  said  Newman.     «  There's  a  fly  in  it." 

"  There  are  a  good  many  cobwehs  here,"  obseryed  Arthur  Oride. 

"  So  there  are  in  onr  place,"  returned  Newman ;  ^*  and  flies,  too." 

Newman  appeared  to  deriye  great  entertainment  from  this  repartee, 
and  to  the  great  discomposure  of  Arthur  Gride's  nerves  produced  a 
series  of  sharp  cracks  from  his  finger-joints,  resembling  the  noise  of  a 
distant  discharge  of  small  artillery.  Arthur  succeeded  in  finishing  his 
reply  to  Ralph  s  note^  neyertheless,  and  at  length  handed  it  oyer  to  the 
eccentric  messenger  for  delivery. 

«  That's  it,  Mr.  Noggs,"  said  Gride. 

Newman  gave  a  nod,  put  it  in  his  hat,  and  wias  shuffling  away, 
when  Gride,  whose  doting  delight  knew  no  bounds,  beckoned  him  back 
again,  and  said  in  a  shrill  whisper,  and  with  a  grin  which  puckered  up 
his  whole  face,  and  almost  obscured  his  eyes — 

*'  Will  you — ^will  you  take  a  little  drop  of  something— just  a  taste  V 

In  good  Tellowship  (if  Arthur  Gride  had  been  capable  of  it)  Newman 
would  not  have  drunk  with  him  one  bubble  of  the  richest  wine  that 
was  ever  made ;  but  to  see  what  he  would  be  at,  and  to  punish  him  as 
much  as  he  could,  he  accepted  the  ofier  immediately. 

Arthur  Oride,  therefore,  again  applied  himself  to  the  press,  and  from 
^  shelf  laden  with  tall  Flemish  drinking-glass^  and  quaint  bottles, 
some  with  necks  like  so  many  storks,  and  others  with  square  Dutch- 
built  bodies  and  short  &t  apoplectic  throats,  took  down  one  dusty  bottle 
of  promising  appearance  and  two  glasses  of  curiously  small  size. 

*^  You  never  tasted  this,"  said  Arthur.  '^  Its  eau^ar — golden 
water.  I  like  it  on  account  of  its  name.  It's  a  delicious  name.  Water 
of  gold,  golden  water !     Oh  dear  me,  it  seems  quite  a  sin  to  drink  it !" 

As  his  courage  appeared  to  be  fast  foiling  him,  and  he  trifled  with  the 
stopper  in  a  manner  which  threatened  the  dismissal  of  the  bottle  to  its 
old  place,  Newman  took  up  one  of  the  little  glasses  and  chinked  it 
twice  or  thrice  against  the  bottle,  as.  a  gentle  reminder  that  he  had  not 
been  helped  yet.  With  a  deep  sigh  Arthur  Gride  slowly  fiUed  it^ 
though  not  to  the  brim — and  then  filled  his  own. 

''  Stop,  stop ;  don't  drink  it  yet,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on  New- 
man's ;  "  it  was  given  to  me  twenty  years  ago,  and  when  I  take  a  little 
t^^,  which  is  ve — ry  seldom,  I  like  to  think  of  it  beforehand  and 
teaze  myself.  We'U  dnnk  a  toast.  Shall  we  have  a  toast,  Mr.  Nogss  V 

^  Ah !"  said  Newman,  eyeing  his  little  glass  impatiently.  '*  Look 
Soarp,     fiearer  waits  " 

"  Why,  then,  I'll  tell  you  what,"  tittered  Arthur,  «  well  drink- 
be,  he,  he !— well  drink  a  lady." 

"  The  ladies?"  said  Newman. 

"  No,  no,  Mr.  Noggs,"  replied  Gride,  arresting  his  hand,  "  a  lady. 

You  wonder  to  hear  me  say  a  lady — I  know  you  do,  I  know  you  do. 

Here's  little  Madelme— that's  the  toast,  Mr.  Noggs— little  Madeline  I" 

"  Madeline !"  said  Newman ;  iiiwardly  adding,  "  and  God  help  her !" 

The  rapidity  and  unconcern  with  which  Newman  dismissed  his 
portion  of  the  golden  water  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  old  man,  who 
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sat  upright  in  his  chair  and  gazed  at  him  open-moilhedy  m  if  flie  vht 
had  taken  away  hia  hrealh.  Qnito  — niiwd,  hawiwM%  Newann  left 
him  to  lip  1»  own.  ai  kMBe^  or  t«  pvar  ii  hade  agni  iato  tte  Viillii 
if  ha  ckMC,  and  depaitod;  after  greatly  ontragiBg  the  digiiity  a(  I^ 
SUdcnkaw  hy  hnukn^  paat  ker  m  the  panage  without  %  wmad,  of 
aptAogy  or  reoognitioB. 

Mr.  Oride  lad  his  hoaadueper^  inraMdiatdy  ob.  baiag  faft 
leaolved  themaelTca  into  a  coamittee  of  waysaai  nMaa%  and  ~~ 
the  anrangenenta  whidi  ahonld  he  mado  fior  the  reecptien  of  the 
hride.     Aa  they  were,  like  some  other 

prolix  in  debate,  thb  history  may  poma  the  iMitakeps  of  Ni 
jbioggB,  thereby  conbining  adTaafti^  withnaoeanfy  ;  for  it  wovid  Imito 
heen  necessary  to  do  so  uder  any  cixcomfllaaoe%  and 
kar  aa  all  the  world  know. 

*'  You'tb  heen  a  long  tioMi,"  said  Ba^»h,  wlw  Nemnaa 

*^  i^^  waa  1^  long  tiaaS|."  rpplifd  Newman. 

"^Bah  !"  criedBalph impafiMitly.    "^GiTe  me  hk  neia^  if  bs  gave 
yen  one  ;  hia  measage,  if  Imb  didn't.    And  don't  ga  away.    I 
word  with  yon,  sir.' 

Newman  handed  m  the  note,  and  looked  mery  TidnMa  and 
while  hia  employer  broke  the  seal,  snd  glanced  hia  eye  e^cr  it. 

^Hell  be    sue  to   comer'   mntteoed  Ralf^  at  he  torn    it   to 
pieces ;  ^'  why  of  ooorse  I  know  fae'U  be  awe  ta  oobr*    Whai 
say  that  ?    Noggs !    Fray  air,  what  man  waa  that  with  vhssn  I 
you  in  the  street  hist  night  ?  "  "^    . 

**  I  don't  know,"  lepiied  Newman. 

*'  You  had  better  refresh  yovr  memory;  sir,"  said  Balplk  ^vvxth  a 
threateoaing  look.  ^ 

"^  I  tdl  you,"  returned  Newman  hc^dly,  ^  that  I  don't  know  kim 
at  alL  He  came  here  twice  and  asked  for  yon.  Yon  were  oni.  He 
oame  again.     You  packed  him  off  yenrsdf.    He  game  the  nsann  of 

''I  know  he  did,"  said  Ralph;  «  what  then?* 
'  ''  What  then  ?  Why,  then  he  larked  about  and  dogged  me  m  ibn 
stoeet.  He  followa  me  night  after  night,  and  niges  me  te  brings  him 
fine  to  face  with  yon,  aa  he  aays  he  haa  been  onoe^  and  not  loa|f'ago 
either.  He  wanta  to  see  yon  fkce  te  &ce^  he  asya,  and  you'll  aoon  haar 
him  out^  he  wanraats." 

^  And  what  say  you  to  that!"  inquired  Balph,  looking  keealjr  at 
his  drudge. 

^^  That  it'a  no  business  of  mine,  and  I  won't.  I  told  him  he  mu;ht 
catch  you  in  the  street,  if  that  was  all  he  wanted^hnt  no  1  that  woul&t 
do.  You  wouldn't  hear  a  word  there,  he  said*  He  mnet  ha^e  yrm 
alone  in  a  room  with  the  door  locked,  where  he  coold  speak  without 
£Hur,  and  you'd  soon  change  your  tone,  and  hesr  him  patiently." 

^^  An  aadacioQa  dog  1"  Kahph  nrattmd. 

''That's  all  I  know,"  Mid  Newman.    '' I  si^  again^  I  don't  knew 
what  man  he  is.    I  don't  hdfeTe  ha  kaowa  UmaeUl    Yen  hara  aeen 
psriu^yavda." 


^I  iUnk  I  do,"  leplkd  BaL^. 

^  Well^"  retoEied  Newmsii,  sulkily,  ^  tkni  don't  expect  me  to  kaow 
laim  toQ^  tbat't  alL  You'll  aric  me  next  wkj  I  neTer  told  j<m  thig 
iMtee.  What  wonld  joa  say,  if  I  wae  to  tell  yon  all  thai  people  awf 
of  you  ?  What  do  yon  call  me  ^Hien  I  sometimea  do?  ^  Brate^  aw  \' 
and  snap  at  me  like  a  diagaB." 

Tkk  was  true  enongh,  thoc^  the  question  wfaich  Nowmaa  aatick* 
pated  waa^  in  &aiy  npon  Ralph's  lipe  at  the  moment. 

'^ ^^ia  an  iflHeraffiam,"  and  Ralph;  ^ a Tagalmid  firem  beyond  the 
aen  wkece  he  tnvdkd  for  hie  crimes,  a  felon  1^  loose  to  rmi  his  neek 
into  the  halter ;  a  awindlor,  who  has  the  andacity  to  try  his  schemes  on 
me  ^Hm  know  him  weiL  The  neott  time  he  tampers  with  yon,  haiid 
liim  oyer  to  the  police,  for  attempting  to  extort  money  hy  lies  andl 
tineais, — dTye  hesr  ?  and  leave  the  rest  to  me.  He  shall  cool  his  heels 
in  jail  a  lit^  time^  and  111  be  bound  he  looks  fer  other  loftka  to  fleeee 
when  he  comes  out     You  mind  what  I  say,  do  you  ?" 

^  I  hear,"  said  NewnuMk 

^*  Do  it  then,"  retorned  Ralph,  ^^  and  I'll  rewaid  yon.  Now,  yon- 
may  go.' 

Newman  readily  smiled  himself  of  the  pennisaion,  and  shntt&ig 
Inmedf  up  in  h»  tittle  office,  remained  there  in  yegy  serions  cogitation 
all  day.  When  he  was  released  at  night,  he  proceeded  with  aU  thft 
espeditionhe  eooldnse  to  the  City,  and  took  up  his  old  position  behind 
the  pump,  to  watch  for  Nichola&--for  Newman  Nogvs  was  proud  in 
hia  way,  and  cenld  not  bear  to  appear  as  his  friend  beforo  the  brothers 
Cheeryble,  in  the  shabby  and  d^raded  state  to  which  he  was  reduced. 

He  had  not  occupied  this  position  many  minutes  when  he  wae 
zejoieed  to  see  Niched  approaching,  and  diffted  out  from  his  ambus-* 
cade  to  meet  him.  Nicholaa,  on  nis  part,  was  no  less  pleased  to 
encounter  his  friend,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  some  time,  so  their 
gieeiii^  was  a  warm  one» 

^  I  was  thinking  of  yon  at  that  moment,"  said  Nichoks. 

^*  That's  right,"  zejoined  Newman,  ^  and  I  of  yon.  I  couldn't  help 
coming  up  to-night.     I  say,  I  think  Fm  2<Hng  to  find  out  something. ' 

^  And  what  may  that  be  ?"  returned  Nicholas,  smiling  at  this  odd 
communication. 

^^  I  don't  know  what  it  may  be,  I  don't  know  what  it  may  not  be," 
said  Newman ;  ^  if  s  some  secret  in  which  your  unele  is  concerned,  but 
what,  I'tb  not  yet  been  able  to  disooTer,  although  I  have  my  strong 
soqpieions.    I'll  not  hint  'em  now,  in  case  you  should  be  disappointed. 

**  I  disappointed !"  cried  Nichclas ;  ^'  am  I  interested  ?" 

^^  I  think  you  are,"  replied  Newman.  ^^  I  have  a  crotchet  in  my 
head  thai  it  must  be  so.  I  have  found  out  a  man,  who,  plainly 
knows  move  than  he  cares  to  tell  at  once,  and  he  has  already 
drc^yped  such  hints  to  me  as  puzde  me— I  say,  as  pu2zle  me,"  said 
Newman,  scratching  his  red  nose  into  a  state  of  Tioleirt  inflammatioiiy 
and  staring  at  Nicholas  mih  all  hie  might  and  main  meanwhile. 

Admnring  what  eonld  have  womud  his  friend  np  to  such  a  pitch  of 
mystery,  I^cholas  endeavoured,  by  a  series  of  qaestiono,  to  etucidate 
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the  canae,  but  in  Tain.  Newman  conld  not  be  drawn  into  any  more 
explicit  statement^  than  a  repetition  of  the  perplezitiee  he  had  already 
thrown  ont,  and  a  confused  oration,  showing,  How  it  was  necesBary  to 
nse  the  utmost  caution ;  how  the  1  jnx-eyed  Ralph  had  already  seen  him 
in  company  with  his  unknown  correspondent ;  and  how  he  had  haffled 
the  said  Ralph  by  extreme  guardedness  of  manner  and  ingenuity  of 
speech,  haying  prepared  himself  for  such  a  contingency  from  the  first 

Remembenng  his  companion's  propensity, — of  which  his  nose,  indeed, 
perpetually  warned  all  beholders  like  a  beacon, — Nicholas  had  drawn 
him  into  a  sequestered  tayem,  and  here  they  fell  to  reviewing  the  origin 
and  progress  of  their  acquaintance,  as  men  sometimes  do,  and  traosg 
out  the  little  erents  by  which  it  was  most  strongly  marked,  came  it 
last  to  Miss  Cecilia  Bobster. 

*<  And  that  reminds  me,"  said  Newman,  **  that  yoa  never  told  me 
the  young  lady's  real  name.** 

''  Madeline !"  said  Nicholas. 

*'  Madeline  !"  cried  Newman ;  **  what  Madeline?  Her  other  name 
-»«ay  her  other  name." 

^  Bray,*'  said  Nicholas,  in  great  astonishment. 

"  It's  the  same !"  shrieked  Newman.  ^' Sad  story?  Ganyonsiiod 
idly  by,  and  let  that  unnatural  marriage  take  place  without  one 
attempt  to  save  her  ?" 

**  What  do  you  mean?"  exclaimed  Nicholas,  starting  np;  ''ma^ 
riage !  are  you  mad  ?" 

^^Are  you?  is  she?  are  you  blind,  deaf,  senseleaa,  dead?"  sui 
Newman.  ''  Do  you  know  that  within  one  day,  by  means  of  yo(ff 
uncle  Ralph,  she  will  be  married  to  a  man  as  bad  as  he,  and  wone,  i/ 
worse  there  is?  Do  you  know  that  within  one  day  she  will  be  sacrificed, 
as  sure  as  you  stand  there  alive,  to  a  hoary  wretch— a  devil  bom  ^ 
bred,  and  grey  in  devils'  ways  ?  " 

"  Be  careful  what  you  say,"  replied  Nicholas,  "  for  Heaven's  aakc  be 
careiul.  I  am  left  here  alone,  and  those  who  could  stretch  out  a  btfd 
to  rescue  her  are  far  away.     What  is  it  that  you  mean  ?  " 

*^  I  never  heard  her  name,"  said  Newman,  choking  with  his  eneigy* 
«*  Why  didn't  you  tell  me?  How  was  I  to  know  ?  We  might  at  Ic«t 
have  had  some  time  to  think ! " 

^^  What  is  it  that  you  mean  ?  "  cried  Nicholas. 

It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  arrive  at  this  information  ;  but  s^  J 
great  quantity  of  extraordinary  pantomime  which  in  no  way  assisted 
it,  Nicholas,  who  was  almost  as  wild  as  Newman  Noggs  himseUf 
forced  him  down  upon  his  seat  and  held  him  down  until  h^  began  bis 
tale. 

Rage,  astonishment,  indignation,  and  a  storm  of  passions  msbed 
through  the  listener's  heart  as  the  plot  was  laid  bare.  He  no  wooer 
understood  it  all,  than  with  a  face  of  ashy  paleness,  and  trembliog  in 
every  limb,  he  darted  from  the  house. 

"  Stop  hun  ! "  cried  Newman,  bolting  out  in  pursuit.  "  Hellj« 
doing  something  desperate — ^he'll  murder  somebody-— hallo !  there,  ^"' 
bim-    Stop  thief!  stop  thief!  - 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

yiCHOLAS  DBSPAIBS  OF  RfiSGlTING  MADELINE  BRAY,  BUT  PLUCKS  UP  HIS 
SPIRITS  AGAIN,  AND  DETERMINES  TO  ATTEMPT  IT.  DOMESTIC  INTEL- 
LIGENCE OF  THE  KBNWIOSES  AND  LILLTYICKS. 

Finding  that  Newman  was  determined  to  arrest  his  progress  at  any 
hazard,  and  apprehensive  that  some  well-intentioned  passenger  attracted 
hj  the  cry  of  *'  stop  thief,"  might  really  lay  violent  hands  upon  his 
person,  and  place  him  in  a  disagreeahle  predicament  from  which  he 
might  have  some  difficulty  in  extricating  himself,  Nicholas  soon 
slackened  his  pace,  and  suffered  Newman  Noggs  to  come  up  with  him, 
which  he  did  in  so  hreathless  a  condition  that  it  seemed  impossible  he 
could  have  held  out  for  a  minute  longer. 

*^  I  will  go  straight  to  Bray's,"  said  Nicholas.  ^'  I  will  see  this 
man ;  and  if  there  is  one  feeling  of  humanity  lingering  in  his  breast, 
one  spark  of  consideration  for  his  own  child,  motherless  and  friendless 
as  she  is,  I  will  awaken  it." 

"  Yoa  will  not,"  replied  Newman.     "  You  will  not,  indeed." 

"  Then,"  said  Nicholas,  pressing^  onward,  "  I  will  act  upon  my  first 
impulse,  and  go  straight  to  Ralph  r^ickleby." 

^  By  the  time  you  reach  his  house  he  will  be  in  bed,"  siud  Newman* 

'*  m  drag  him  from  it,"  cried  Nicholas,  fiercely. 

"  Tut,  tut,"  said  Noggs.    «  Be  yourself." 

^  You  are  the  best  of  friends  to  me,  Newman,"  rejoined  Nicholas 
after  a  pause,  and  taking  his  hand  as  he  spoke.  ^^  I  have  made  head 
against  many  trials,  but  the  misery  of  another,  and  such  misery  is 
involved  in  this  one,  that  I  declare  to  you  I  am  rendered  desperate,  and 
know  not  how  to  act." 

In  truth,  it  did  seem  a  hopeless  case.  It  was  impossible  to  make 
any  use  of  such  intelligence  as  Newman  Noggs  had  gleaned  when  he 
lay  concealed  in  the  doset.  The  mere  circumstance  of  the  compact 
between  Ralph  Nickleby  and  Chide  would  not  invalidate  the  marriage, 
or  render  Bray  averse  to  it,  who,  if  he  did  not  actually  know  of  the 
existence  of  some  such  understanding,  doubtless  suspected  it.  What 
had  been  hinted  vnth  reference  to  some  fraud  on  Madeline,  had  been 
put  with  sufficient  obscurity  by  Arthur  Gride,  but  coming  from 
Newman  Noggs,  and  obscured  still  further  by  the  smoke  of  his  pocket 
pistol,  it  became  wholly  unintelligible  and  involved  in  utter  darkiiess. 

*^  There  seems  no  ray  of  hope,"  said  Nicholas. 

"  The  greater  necessity  for  coolness,  for  reason,  for  consideration,  for 
thought,"  said  Newman,  pausing  at  every  alternate  word,  to  look 
anxiously  in  his  friend's  face.     "  Where  ard  the  brothers  ?  " 

^^  Botii  absent  on  urgent  business,  as  they  will  be  for  a  week  to 
come," 
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*^  Is  there  no  way  of  commnnicatii^  with  them  ?  no  way  of  gettiBg 
one  of  them  here  by  to-morrow  night  f" 

^'  Impossible !"  said  Nicholas,  **  the  sea  is  between  ns  and  them. 
With  the  fairest  winds  that  ever  blew,  to  go  and  return  woold  take 
three  days  and  nights." 

^*  Their  nephew — "  said  Newman,  *'  their  old  clerk." 

^  What  could  either  do  that  I  cannot  ?"  rejmned  Nicholas.  "^  With 
reference  to  them  especially,  I  am  enjoined  to  the  strictest  silawe  od 
this  subject.  What  right  haye  I  to  betray  the  confidence  reposed  in 
me,  when  nothing  but  a  miracle  can  prerent  this  monstrous  sacrifice  ?" 

**  Think,"  urged  Newman.     **  Is  there  no  way  ?** 

'^  There  is  none,"  said  Nicholas,  in  utter  dejection.  ^^  Not  one. 
The  father  urges — the  daughter  consents.  Tliese  demons  haye  her  in 
their  toils ;  legal  right,  might,  power,  money,  and  every  influence  are 
on  their  side.     How  can  I  hope  to  save  her?" 

'^  Hope  to  the  last,"  said  Newman,  clapping  him  on  the  back. 
"  Always  hope,  that's  a  dear  boy.  Never  leave  off  hoping,  it  don't 
answer.  Do  you  mind  me^  Nick?  it  don't  answer.  Dont  leaye  t 
stone  unturned.  It's  always  something  to  know  you've  done  the  most 
you  could.  But  don't  leave  off  hoping,  or  it's  of  no  use  doing  aof- 
thin?.     Hope,  hope,  to  the  last !" 

Nicholas  needed  encouragement,  for  the  suddenness  with  which 
intelligence  of  the  two  usurers'  plans  had  come  upon  him,  the  little 
time  which  remained  for  exertion,  the  probability,  almost  amountiog 
to  certainty  itself,  that  a  few  hours  would  place  Madeline  Bray  for  erer 
beyond  his  reach,  consign  her  to  unspeakable  misery,  and  perhaps  to 
an  untimely  death  :  all  this  quite  stunned  and  overwhelmed  him. 
Every  hope  connected  with  her  that  he  had  suffered  himself  to  fonn, 
or  had  entertained  unconsciously,  seemed  to  fall  at  his  feet  withered 
and  dead.  Every  charm  vrith  which  his  memory  or  imagination  had 
surrounded  her,  presented  itself  before  him  only  to  heighten  his  angnish 
and  add  new  bitterness  to  his  despair.  Every  feeling  of  sympathy  for 
her  forlorn  condition,  and  of  admiration  for  her  heroism  and  fortitude, 
aggravated  the  indignation  which  shook  him  in  every  limb,  and  swellea 
his  heart  almost  to  bursting. 

But  if  Nicholas's  own  heart  embarrassed  him,  Newman's  came  to  his 
relief.  There  was  so  much  earnestness  in  his  remonstrance,  and  such 
sincerity  and  fervour  in  his  manner,  odd  and  ludicrous  as  it  always  waS) 
that  it  imparted  to  Nicholas  new  firmness,  and  enabled  him  to  safj 
after  he  had  walked  on  for  some  little  way  in  silence, 

"  You  read  me  a  good  lesson,  Newman,  and  I  will  profit  by  it- 
One  step  at  least  I  may  take,  am  bound  to  take  indeed,  and  to  that 
I  will  apply  myself  to-morrow." 

"What  is  that?"  asked  Noggs,  wistfuHy.  "Not  to  threaten 
Ralph  ?     Not  to  see  the  father  ?" 

«  To  see  the  daughter,  Newman,"  relied  Nicholas.  «  To  do  vh» 
after  all  is  the  utmost  that  the  brothers  could  do  if  they  were  her^  ^ 
Heaven  send  they  were  !•  To  reason  with  her  upon  this  hideous  vsicuji 
to  point  out  to  her  all  the  hoironi  to  which  she  is  hastening ;  rasblf} » 
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vmy  be,  md  ivitlioai  dve  reflection.  To  entreti  her  at  least  to  pause. 
She  COD  haTe  had  no  oounsellor  for  her  good ;  and  perhaps  even  I  may 
moTe  her  so  far  yet,  though  it  is  tl^  eleyenth  honr,  and  she  upon  the 
very  brink  of  ruin." 

^  BmTely  spoken  I  **  said  Newman.  ^  Well  done,  ¥mll  done !  Yes. 
Very  good." 

*^  And  I  do  declare,"  cried  Nicholas,  with  honest  enthnsiasm,  ^^  that 
in  ibis  effort  I  ton  influenced*  by  no  selfish  or  personal  considerations, 
but  by  pity  for  her  and  detestation  and  abhorrenee  of  this  heartless 
scheme ;  and  that  I  would  do  the  same  were  there  twenty  rivals  in  the 
£eld,  and  I  the  last  and  least  fitvoured  of  them  all." 

^  You  would,  I  believe,"  said  Newman.  ^'  But  where  are  you 
liurrying  now  ?** 

^*  Homewards,"  answered  Nicholas.  ^^Do  you  come  with  me,  or 
flhall  I  say  good  night  ?  "  • 

*^  111  come  a  little  way  if  yon  will  but  walk,  not  run,"  said  Noggs. 

**  I  cannot  walk  to-night,  Newman,"  returned  Nicholas,  hurriedly. 
^^  I  must  move  rapidly,  or  I  could  not  draw  my  breath.  I'll  tell  you 
what  I've  sud  and  done  to-morrow  I " 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  darted  off  at  a  rapid  pace,  and 
plunging  into  the  crowds  which  thronged  the  street,  was  quickly  lost 
to  view. 

**  He's  a  violent  youth  at  times,"  said  Newman,  looking  after  him ; 
^^  and  yet  I  like  him  for  it.  There's  cause  enough  now,  or  the  deuce  is 
in  it.  Hope !  I  said  hope,  I  think  !  Ralph  Nickleby  and  Gride  with 
their  heads  together — and  hope  for  the  opposite  party !     Ho  !  ho !" 

It  was  with  a  very  melancholy  laugh  that  Newman  Noggs  concluded 
this  soliloquy,  and  it  was  with  a  very  melancholy  shake  of  the  head 
and  a  very  rueful  ooxmtenance,  that  he  turned  about,  and  went  plodding 
4m  his  way. 

This,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  been  to  some  small 
tavern  or  dram-shop,  that  being  his  way  in  more  soises  than  one ;  but 
Newman  vTas  too  much  interested  and  too  anxious  to  betake  himself 
even  to  th&  resource,  and  so,  with  many  desponding  and  dismal  reflec- 
tions, went  straight  home. 

It  had  come  to  pass  that  afternoon,  that  Miss  Morleena  Kenwigs  had 
received  an  invitation  to  repair  next  day  per  steamer  from  Westmin- 
ster Bridge  unto  the  Eel-pie  Island  at  Twickenham,  there  to  make 
meiry  upon  a  cold  collation,  bottled-beer,  shrub,  and  shrimps,  and  to 
dance  in  the  open  air  to  the  music  of  a  locomotive  band,  conveyed 
thither  for  the  purpose:  the  steamer  being  specially  engaged  by  a 
dancing-master  of  extensive  connection  for  the  accommodation  of  his 
numerous  pupils,  and  the  pupils  displaying  their  appreciation  of  the 
dancing-master's  services  by  purchasing  themselves,  and  inducing  their 
friends  to  do  the  like,  divers  light-blue  tickets  entitling  them  to  join  the 
expedition.  Of  these  light-blue  tickets,  one  had  been  presented  by  an 
ambitious  neighbour  to  Miss  Morleena  Kenwigs,  with  an  invitation  to 
join  her  daughters ;  and  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  rightly  deeming  that  the  honour 
of  the  fionily  was  involved  in  Miss  Morleena's  making  the  most  sfpkndid 
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appearance  poeaible  <m  so  tkcxi  a  noitoe,  and  testifying  to  ihe  dmcmg' 
master  tliai  there  were  other  dancing-masters  bendes  him,  and  to  ul 
ftthers  and  mothers  present  that  o^her  people's  children  coold  leunio 
be  genteel  besides  theirs,  had  fainted  away  twice  nnder  the  magmtode 
of  ber  preparations,  but  upheld  by  a  determination  to  suswn  the 
family  name  or  perish  in  the  attempt^  was  still  hard  at  work  irhai 
Newman  Noggs  came  home. 

Now,  between  the  italian-ironing  of  firills,  the  flouncing  of  ironaen, 
the  trimming  of  frocks,  the  faintmgs  and  the  comings-to  again  inci- 
dental to  the  occasion,  Mrs.  Kenwigs  had  been  so  entirely  occapied 
that  she  had  not  observed,  until  witmn  half  an  hour  before,  that  the 
flaxen  tails  of  Miss  Morleena's  hair  were  in  a  manner  run  to  seed;  and 
that  unless  she  were  put  under  the  hands  of  a  skilful  hair-dresser,  fihe 
never  could  achieve  that  signal  triumph  over  the  daughters  of  all  otha 
people,  anything  less  than  which  would  be  tantamount  to  defeat.  Thu 
discovery  drove  Mrs.  Kenwigs  to  despair,  for  the  hair-dresser  lived 
three  streets  and  eight  dangerous  crossings  off.  Morleena  could  not  be 
trusted  to  go  there  alone,  even  if  such  a  proceeding  were  strictly  proper, 
of  which  Mrs.  Kenwigs  had  her  doubts;  Mr.  Kenwigs  had  not  retuxned 
from  business ;  and  there  was  nobody  to  take  her.  So  Mrs.  Kenwigs 
first  slapped  Miss  Kenwigs  for  being  the  cause  of  her  vezatioD,  vA 
then  shed  tears. 

^'  You  ungrateful  child ! "  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  <<  after  I  have  gone 
through  what  I  have  this  night  for  your  good." 

*^  I  can't  help  it,  ma,"  replied  Morleena,  also  in  tears;  <^my  hsir 
will  grow." 

**  Don't  talk  to  me,  you  naughty  thing ! "  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs 
*^  don't.  Even  if  I  was  to  trust  you  by  yourself  and  you  were  to 
escape  being  run  over,  I  know  you'd  run  in  to  Laura  Chopkins,"  who 
was  the  daughter  of  the  ambitious  neighbour,  '^and  tell  her  what 
you're  going  to  wear  to-morrow,  I  know  you  would.  You've  no 
proper  pride  in  yourself,  and  are  not  to  be  trurted  out  of  sight  for  a^ 
instant." 

Deploring  the  evil-mindedness  of  her  eldest  daughter  in  these  tenn^ 
Mrs.  Kenwigs  distilled  fresh  drops  of  vexation  from  her  eyes,  ^m 
declared  that  she  did  believe  there  never  wmb  anybody  so  tried  as  d^ 
was.  Thereupon  Morleena  Kenwigs  wept  afresh,  and  they  bemoanea 
themselves  together. 

Matters  were  at  this  point  as  Newman  Noggs  vvas  heard  to  lioip 
past  the  door  on  his  way  up^stairs,  when  Mrs.  Kenwigs^  gaining  n®* 
hope  from  the  sound  of  his  footsteps,  hastily  removed  from  her  counte- 
nance as  many  traces  of  her  late  emotion  as  were  eflaceable  on  so  short 
a  notice;  and  presenting  herself  before  him,  and  representing  thai 
dilemma,  entreated  that  he  would  escort  Morleena  to  tiie  hair- 
dresser's shop. 

"  I  wouldn't  ask  you,  Mr.  Noggs,"  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  « if  I  didn't 
know  what  a  good,  kind-hearted  creature  you  are — ^no,  not  for  worlds. 
I  am  a  weak  constitution,  Mr.  Noggs,  but  my  spirit  would  no  moie 
let  me  ask  a  favour  where  I  thought  there  was  a  chance  of  ito  heu>S 
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tefaaei^  than  it  would  let  me  Babmit  to  see  my  children  trampled  down 
and  trod  npon  by  envy  and  lowness ! " 

Newman  ifas  too  good-natared  not  to  have  consented,  even  without 
this  avowal  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Kenwigs.  Accordingly, 
a  very  few  minutes  had  elapsed  when  he  and  Miss  Morleena  were  on 
th«r  wsjr  to  the  hair-dMMer'8. 

It  was  not  exactly  a  hair-dresser's ;  that  is  to  say,  people  of  a  coarse 
and  vulgar  turn  of  mind  might  have  called  it  a  barber's,  for  they  not 
only  cut  and  curled  ladies  elegantly  and  children  carefully,  but  shaved 
gentlemen  easily.  Still  it  was  a  highly  genteel  establishment-^-quite 
first-rate  in  fact — and  there  were  £splayed  in  the  window,  besides 
other  elegancies,  waxen  busts  of  a  light  lady  and  a  dark  gentleman 
which  were  the  admiration  of  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Indeed,  some 
ladies  had  gone  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  the  dark  gentleman  was  actually 
a  portrait  of  the  spirited  young  proprietor,  and  the  great  similarity 
between  their  head-dresses — ^both  wore  very  glossy  hair  with  a  narrow 
wallc  straight  down  the  middle,  and  a  profusion  of  flat  circular  curls 
on  both  sides — encouraged  the  idea.  The  better  informed  among 
the  sex,  however,  made  light  of  this  assertion,  for  however  willing 
they  were  (and  they  were  very  willing)  to  do  full  justice  to  the  hand- 
Bome  face  and  figure  of  the  proprietor,  they  held  the  countenance  of 
the  dark  gentleman  in  the  window  to  be  an  exquisite  and  abstract 
idea  of  masculine  beauty,  realised  sometimes  perhaps  among  angels  and 
military  men,  but  very  rarely  embodied  to  gladden  the  eyes  of  mortals* 

It  was  to  this  establishment  that  Newman  Noggs  led  Miss  Kenwigs 
in  safety,  and  the  proprietor  knowing  that  Miss  Kenwigs  had  three 
fosters,  each  with  two  flaxen  tails,  and  all  good  for  sixpence  a-piece 
once  a  month  at  least,  promptly  deserted  an  old  gentleman  whom  he 
had  just  lathered  for  shaving,  and  handing  him  over  to  the  journeyman, 
■(who  was  not  very  popular  among  the  ladies,  by  reason  of  his  obesity 
and  middle  age)  waited  on  the  young  lady  himself. 

Just  as  this  change  had  been  effected,  there  presented  himself  for 
shaving,  a  big,  burly,  good-humoured  coal-heaver  with  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  who  drawing  his  hand  across  his  chin,  requested  to  know  when 
a  shaver  would  be  disengaged. 

The  journeyman  to  whom  this  question  was  put  looked  doubtfully 
at  the  young  proprietor,  and  the  young  proprietor  looked  scornfully  at 
the  coal-heaver,  observing  at  the  same  time-^ 

*^  Yon  won't  get  shaved  here,  my  man." 

**  "Why  not  ?  "  said  the  coal-heaver. 

*^  We  don't  shave  gentlemen  in  your  line,"  remarked  the  young  pto- 
prietor. 

**  Why,  I  see  yon  a  shaving  of  a  baker  when  I  was  a  looking  through 
the  winder,  last  week,"  said  the  coal-heaver. 

*^  If  8  necessary  to  draw  the  line  somewheres  my  fine  feller,"  replied 
the  principaL .  ^^  We  draw  the  line  there.  We  can't  go  beyond  bakers. 
If  we  was  to  get  any  lower  than  bakers  our  customers  would  desert  us, 
and  we  might  shut  up  shop.  You  must  try  some  other  establishment, 
air.    We  couldn't  do  it  here." 
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Tbe  applicant  stared,  grinned  at  Newman  Nogga»  who  appeared 
highly  entertained,  looked  slightly  ronnd  the  ahop  as  if  in  deproditioa 
of  the  pomatum  pots  and  othor  articles  of  stock,  took  his  pipe  out  of 
his  mouth  and  gave  a  Teiy  loud  whistle,  and  then  put  it  in  again,  and 
walked  out. 

The  old  gentleman  who  had  just  been  lathered,  and  who  was  sit^ 
in  a-  melancholy  manner  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  wall,  appeared 
quite  unconscious  of  this  incident^  and  to  be  insensible  to  oTerything 
around  him  in  the  depth  of  a  rarerie — a  Ter|r  mournful  one,  to  judge 
firom  the  sighs  he  occasionally  vented — ^in  which  he  was  absoibed« 
Affected  by  this  example,  the  proprietor  b^gan  to  dip  Miss  Kenwigs, 
the  journeyman  to  scrape  the  old  gentleman,  and  Newman  NoggB  to 
read  last  Sunday's  paper,  all  three  in  siknoe;  when  Miss  Kenwigs 
uttered  a  shrill  little  scream,  and  Newman  raising  his  eyes,  saw  that  it 
had  been  elicited  by  the  circumstance  of  the  old  gentleman  turning  his 
head,  and  disclosing  the  features  of  Mr.  Lillyrick  the  ooUector. 

The  features  of  Mr.  LiUyyick  they  were,  but  strangely  altered.  If 
eyer  an  old  gentleman  had  made  a  point  of  appearing  in  public,  shaTed 
close  and  clean,  that  old  gentleman  was  Mr.  Lillyrick.  If  ever  a  ool^ 
lector  had  borne  himself  like  a  collector,  and  assumed  bdbre  all  mea 
a  solemn  and  portentous  dignity  as  if  he  had  Uie  world  on  his  books 
and  it  was  all  two  quarters  m  arrear,  that  collector  was  Mr.  lillyviek. 
And  now,  there  he  sat  with  the  remains  of  a  beard  at  least  a  week  old 
encumbering  his  chin,  a  soiled  and  crumpled  shirt-frill  crouching  as  it 
were  upon  his  breast  instead  of  standing  boldly  out ;  a  demeanour  so 
abashed  and  drooping,  so  despondent,  expressive  of  such  humiliatioD, 
grief,  and  shame,  thsS  if  the  souk  of  forty  unsubstantial  housekeq>er9 
all  of  whom  had  had  their  water  cut  off  for  non-payment  of  the  ratCi 
could  have  been  concentrated  in  one  body,  that  one  body  could  hardly 
have  expressed  such  mortification  and  d^eat  as  were  now  expressed  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Lillyviek  the  collector* 

Newman  Noggs  uttered  his  name,  and  Mr.  LiUyvick  groaned,  then 
coughed  to  hide  it.  But  the  groan  was  a  full-sued,  groan,  and  the 
eough  was  but  a  wheese. 

^^  Is  anything  the  matter  ?  "  said  Newman  Noggs. 

''  Matter,  Sir!"  cried  Mr.  LiUyviok.  «  The  plug  of  life  is  dry,  Sr, 
and  but  the  mud  is  left.* 

This  speech — the  style  of  whidi  Newman  attributed  to  Mr.  Lilly* 
vick's  recent  association  with  theatrical  characters— not  being  quite 
explanatory,  Newman  looked  as  if  he  were  about  to  ask  another 
question,  when  Mr.  Lillyviek  prevented  him  by  shaking  his  hand 
mournfully,  and  then  waving  his  own. 

^'  Let  me  be  shaved,"  said  Mr.  Lillyvid:.  ^^  I  shall  be  done  before 
Morleena — it  u  Morleena,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Newman. 

'^  Kenwigses  have  got  a  boy,  haven't  they?"  inquired  the  collector. 

Again  Newman  said  ^  Yes." 

*'  Is  it  a  nice  boy  ?  "  demanded  the  collector. 

^^  It  ain't  a  very  nasty  one,"  returned  Newman,  rather  eBkbanaased 
by  the  question. 
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^  Susan  Kenwigs  used  to  say/'  observed  the  collector,  ^*  that  if  ever 
she  had  another  boy,  she  hoped  it  might  be  like  me.  Is  this  one  like 
me,  Mr.  Koggs  ?  " 

This  was  a  puzzHng  inquiry,  but  Newman^  evaded  it  by  replying  to 
Mr.  Lillyvick,  that  he  thought  the  baby  might  possibly  come  like  him 
in  time. 

**•  I  should  be  glad  to  have  somebody  like  me,  somehow,"  said  Mr. 
Lillyvick,  *^  bef<»re  I  die." 

*^  Yon  don't  mean  to  do  that  yet  awhile  ? "  said  Newman. 

Unto  which  Mr.  Lillyvick  replied  in  .a  solemn  voice,  '*•  Let  me  be 
shaved;"  and  again  consigning  himself  to  the  hands  of  the  journeyman, 
said  no  more. 

This  was  remarkable  behaviour,  and  so  remarkable  did  it  seem  to 
Miss  Morleena,  that  that  young  lady,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  having 
her  ear]  sliced  off,  had  not  been  able  to  forbear  looking  round  some 
score  of  times  during  the  foregoing  colloquy.  Of  her,  however,  Mr. 
Lillyvick  took  no  iu)tice,  rather  striving  (so,  at  least,  it  seemed  to 
Newman  Noggs)  to  evade  her  observation,  and  to  shrink  into  himself 
whenever  he  attracted  her  regards.  Newman  wondered  very  much 
what  could  have  occasioned  this  altered  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the 
collector;  but  philosophically  reflecting  that  he  would  most  likely 
know  sooner  or  later,  and  that  he  could  perfectly  afford  to  wait,  he 
was  very  little  disturbed  by  the  singularity  of  the  old  gentleman's  de- 
portment. 

The  cutting  and  curling  being  at  last  concluded,  the  old  gentleman, 
who  had  been  some  time  waiting,  rose  to  go,  and  walking  out  with 
Newman  and  his  charge,  took  Newman  s  arm,  and  preceded  them 
for  some  time  without  making  any  observation.  Newman,  who 
in  power  of  taciturnity  was  excelled  by  few  people,  made  no  attempt  to 
br»ftk  silence,  and  so  they  went  on  until  they  had  very  nearly  reached 
Hiss  Morleena's  home,  when  Mr.  Lillyvick  said-— 

*'  Were  the  Kenwigses  very  much  overpowered,  Mr.  Noggs,  by 
ihatnews?" 

**  What  news  ?  "  returned  Newman. 

"  That  about — my — being " 

^  Married  ?  "  suggested  Newman. 

^  Ah  1 "  replied  Mr.  LiUjrvick,  with  another  groan — this  time  not 
even  disgmsed  by  a  wheeze. 

^^  It  made  ma  cry  when  she  knew  it,"  interposed  Miss  Morleena^ 
*^bnt  we  kept  it  from  her  for  a  long  time ;  and  pa  was  very  low  in  his 
spirits,  but  he  is  better  now;  and  I  was  very  ill,  but  I  am  better  too." 

^'  Would  you  give  your  great-uncle  Lillyvick  a  kiss  if  he  was  to  ask 
you,  Morleena  ?  "  said  the  collector,  with  some  hesitation. 

**  Yes, — uncle  Lillyvick,  I  would,"  returned  Miss  Morleena,  with  the 
energy  of  both  her  parents  combined ;  ^'  but  not  aunt  Lillyvick.  She's 
not  an  aunt  of  mine,  and  I'll  never  call  her  one." 

Immediately  upon  the  utterance  of  these  words,  Mr.  Lillyvick  caught 
Hiss  Morleena  up  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  and  being  by  this  time 
At  the  door  of  the  house  where  Mr.  Kenwigs  lodged  (which,  as  has 
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been  before-mentioned,  nsnaiOy  stood  wide  open),  he  walked  gtrught  np 
into  Mr.  Kenwigs'  sitting-room,  and  pnt  Miss  Morleena  down  in  the 
midst.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenwigs  were  at  supper.     At  sight;  of 
perjured  rektive,  Mrs.  Kenwigs  turned  faint  ana  pale,  and  Mr.  ~~ 
rose  majestically. 

^'  Kenwigs/*  said  the  collector,  **  shake  hands." 

*'  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  ^  the  time  has  been  when  I  was  proud 
to  shako  hands  with  such  a  man  as  that  man  as  now  snrwejs  me.  The 
time  has  been.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  ^*  when  a  wisit  from  that  man 
has  excited  in  me  and  my  family's  boozums  sensations  both  nateral  and 
awakening.  But  now  I  look  upon  that  man  with  emotions  totallj 
surpassing  eyerythink,  and  I  ask  myself  where  is  his  Aonour,  where  b 
his  straight-for  ardness,  and  where  is  his  human  natnr." 

'^  Susan  Kenwigs,"  said  Mr.  Lilly  vick,  turning  humbly  to  hia  niece, 
**  don't  you  say  anjrthing  to  me  ?" 

*'  She  is  not  equal  to  it.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  striking  the  table 
emphatically.  ^^  What  with  the  nursing  of  a  healthy  babby,  and  the 
reflections  upon  your  cruel  conduct,  four  pints  of  malt  liquor  a  day  is 
hardly  able  to  sustain  her." 

^'  I  am  glad,"  said  the  poor  collector  meekly,  ^that  the  baby  is  a 
healthy  one.     I  am  very  glad  of  that." 

This  was  touching  the  Kenwigses  on  their  tenderest  point.  Mrs. 
Kenwigs  instantly  burst  into  teu^  and  Mr.  Kenwigs  evinced  great 
emotion. 

'*  My  pleasantost  feeling  all  the  time  that  child  was  expected,"  said 
Mr.  Kenwigs,  mournfully,  ^' was  a  thinking,  ^if  it's  a  boy,  as  I  hope 
it  may  be,  for  I  have  heard  it's  uncle  Lilly  vick  say  again  and  again  he 
would  perfer  our  having  a  boy  next — ^if  it's  a  boy,  what  will  his  uncle 
Lillyvick  say — what  will  he  like  him  to  be  called — ^will  he  be  Peter, 
or  Alexander,  or  Pompey,  or  Diorgeenes,  or  what  will  he  be  ? '  and 
now  when  I  look  at  him — a  precious,  unconscious,  helpless  infiint, 
with  no  use  in  his  little  arms  but  to  tear  his  little  cap,  and  no  use  in 
his  little  legs  but  to  kick  his  little  self — ^when  I  see  him  a-lying  on  his 
mother's  lap  cooing  and  cooing,  and  in  his  innocent  state  almost  a 
choking  himself  with  his  little  nst — ^when  I  see  him  such  a  infimt  as 
he  is,  and  think  that  that  uncle  Lill3rvick,  as  was  once  a  going  to  be  so 
fond  of  him  has  withdrawed  himself  away,  such  a  feeling  of  wengeance 
comes  over  me  as  no  language  can  depicter,  and  I  feel  as  if  even  thi^ 
holy  babe  was  a  telling  mc  to  hate  him." 

This  affecting  picture  moved  Mrs.  Kenwigs  deeply.  After  several 
imperfect  words  which  vainly  attempted  to  sfaniggle  to  the  surface,  but 
were  drowned  and  washed  away  by  the  strong  tide  of  her  tears,  she 
spake. 

*'  Uncle,"  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  ^^  to  think  that  you  should  have  turned 
your  back  upon  me  and  my  dear  children,  and  upon  Kenwigs  which  is 
the  author  of  their  being-*»you  who  was  once  so  kind  and  afiectionate^ 
and  who,  if  anybody  had  told  us  such  a  thing  of,  we  should  have 
withered  with  scorn  like  lightning — ^you  that  little  Lillyvick  our  first 
and  earliest  boy  was  named  after  at  the  very  altar — oh  gracious  1 " 
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*^WaB  H  money  that  we  cared  for?"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs.  ^  Was  it 
piopeiiy  that  we  eyer  thonght  of  ?  " 

"  No,"  cried  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  "  I  soom  it." 
*^  So  do  I,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  "  and  always  did." 
^  My  feelings  haTe  been  lanoerated,"  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  *^  my  heart 
has  heen  torn  asnnder  with  anguish,  I  haye  been  thrown  back  in  my 
confinement,  my  unofiending  infant  has  been  rendered  uncomfortable  and 
fractioiu,  Morleena  has  pined  herself  away  to  nothing ;  all  this  I  foiget 
and  forgive,  and  with  you,  imcle,  I  never  can  quarrel.  But  never  ask 
me  to  receive  ker — ^never  do  it,  uncle.  For  I  will  not,  I  wiU  not,  I 
won't,  I  won't,  I  won  t — " 

*^  Susan,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  '^  consider  your  child." 
.'  "  Yea,"  shrieked  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  "  I  will  consider  my  child  !  I  will 
consider  my  child  !  my  own  child,  that  no  uncles  can  deprive  me  of, 
my  own  hated,  despised,  deserted,  cut-off  little  child."  And  here  the 
emotions  of  Mrs.  Kenwigs  became  so  violent  that  Mr.  Kenwigs  was 
&in  to  administer  hartshorn  internally  and  vinegar  externally,  and  to 
destroy  a  staylace,  four  petticoat  strings,  and  several  small  buttons. 

Newman  had  been  a  silent  spectator  of  this  sc^ie,  for  Mr.  Lillyyick 
had  signed  to  hipa  not  to  withdraw,  and  Mr.  Kenwigs  had  further 
solicited  his  presence  by  a  nod  of  invitation.  When  Mrs.  Kenwigs  had 
been  in  some  degree  restored,  and  Newman,  as  a  person  possessed  of 
some  inflnenoe  with  her,  had  remonstrated  and  begged  her  to  compose 
herself,  Mr.  Lilly  vick  said  in  a  faltering  voice : 

^^  I  never  shall  ask  anybody  here  to  receive  my 1  needn't  mention 

the  word,  you  know  what  I  mean.     Kenwigs  and  Susfii,  yesterday 
was  a  week  she  eloped  with  a  half-pay  captun." 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenwigs  started  together. 

**  Eloped  with  a  half-pay  captain,'  repeated  Mr.  Lillyvick,  "  basely 
and  falsely  eloped  with  a  half-pay  captain — ^with  a  bottle-nosed  captain 
that  any  man  might  have  considered  himself  safe  from.  It  was  in  this 
room,"  said  Mr.  Lillyvick,  looking  sternly  round,  "that  I  first  see 
Henrietta  Petowker.     It  is  in  this  room  that  I  turn  her  off  for  ever." 

This  declaration  completely  changed  the  whole  posture  of  affairs. 
Mrs.  Kenwigs  threw  herself  upon  the  old  gentleman's  neck,  bitterly 
leproaching  herself  for  her  late  harshness,  and  exclaiming  if  she  had 
suffered,  wliat  must  his  sufferings  have  been  I  Mr.  Kenwigs  grasped 
his  hand  and  vowed  eternal  friendship  and  remorse.  Mrs.  Kenwigs  was 
horror-stricken  to  think  that  she  should  ever  have  nourished  in  her 
lH)6om  such  a  snake,  adder,  viper,  serpent,  and  base  crocodile  as  Hen- 
rietta Petowker.  Mr.  Kenwigs  argued  that  she  must  have  been  bad 
indeed  not  to  have  improved  by  so  long  a  contemplation  of  Mrs.  Ken- 
an's virtue.  IVfrs.  Kenwigs  rememb^^  that  Mr,  Kenwigs  had  often 
»id  that  he  was  not  quite  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  Miss  Petowker's 
conduct,  and  wondered  how  it  was  that  she  could  have  been  blinded  by 
«ttdi  a  wretch.  Mr.  Kenwigs  remembered  that  he  had  had  his  sus- 
picions, but  did  not  wonder  why  Mrs.  Kenwigs  had  not  had  hers,  as 
she  was  all  chastity,  purity,  and  truth,  and  Henrietta  all  baseness, 
falsehood,  and  deceit.     And  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenwigs  both  said  with 
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strong  fceliBg  and  tears  of  sympaUiy,  thai  ererything  happcDed  fior  ttie 
best,  and  conjured  the  good  collector  not  to  ghre  waj  to  nnaTailiBg 
grief,  but  to  seek  consolation  in  the  societj  of  those  aiTectbnate  rela- 
tions whose  arms  and  hearts  were  eyer  open  to  him. 

*^  Oat  of  affection  sad  regard  for  you,  Susan  and  Kenwigsi,*  sud 
Mr.  Lillyrick,  ^^  and  not  out  of  revenge  and  spite  against  her,  for  she 
is  below  it,  I  shall  to-monow  morning  settle  upon  your  children,  and 
make  payable  to  the  survivors  of  them  when  they  come  of  age  or  marry, 
that  money  that  I  once  meant  to  leave  'em  in  my  wilL  The  deed  ehiH 
be  executed  to-monrow,  and  Mr.  Noggs  shall  be  one  of  the  vritneasefc 
He  hears  me  promise  this,  and  he  shall  see  it  done." 

Overpowered  by  this  noble  and  generous  offer,  Mr.  Kenwigs,  Mrs. 
Kenwigs,  and  Miss  Morkena  Kenwigs  all  began  to  sob  together,  and  the 
noise  of  their  sobbing  communicating  itself  to  the  next  room,  whers 
the  children  lay  a-bed,  and  causing  them  to  cry  too,  Mr.  Kenwigs  rushed 
wildly  in  and  bringing  them  out  in  his  arms  by  two  and  two,  tomUed 
them  down  in  their  nightcaps  and  gowns  at  the  feet  of  Mr.  Ldllyvick, 
and  called  upon  them  to  thank  and  bless  him. 

^^  And  now,"  said  Mr.  Lillyvick,  when  a  heart-rending  scene  had 
ensued  and  the  children  were  cleared  away  again,  ^'  Give  me  some 
supper.  This  took  place  twenty  mile  from  town.  I  came  up  this 
morning,  and  have  been  lingering  about  all  day  without  being  aUe  to 
make  up  my  mind  to  come  and  see  you.  I  humoured  her  in  everything, 
she  had  her  own  way,  she  did  just  as  she  pleased,  and  now  she  hai 
done  this.  There  was  twelve  teaspoons  and  twenty-four  pound  in 
sovereigns—^  missed  them  first— it's  a  trial — I  feel  I  shall  never  he 
able  to  knock  a  double  knock  again  when  I  go  my  rounds— -don  t  say 
anything  more  about  it,  please— the  spoons  were  worth — never  mind-* 
never  mmd !  * 

With  such  muttered  outpourings  as  these,  the  old  gentleman  shed  a 
few  tears,  but  they  got  him  into  the  elbow-chair  and  prevailed  upoa 
him,  without  much  pressing,  to  make  a  hearty  supper,  and  by  the  tune 
he  had  finished  his  first  pipe  and  disposed.of  half-aniosen  glasses  out  of 
a  crown  bowl  of  punch,  ordered  by  Mr.  Kenwigs  in  celebration  of  his 
return  to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  he  seemed,  though  still  very  humble, 
quite  resigned  to  his  fate,  and  rather  relieved  than  otherwise  by  the 
night  of  his  wife. 

**  When  I  see  that  man,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  with  one  hand  round 
Mrs.  Kenwigs's  waist,  his  other  hand  supporting  his  pipe  (which  made 
him  wink  and  cough  very  much,  for  he  was  no  smoker)  and  his  eyes 
on  Morleena,  who  sat  upon  her  uncle's  knee,  "  when  I  see  that  man  a 
mingling  once  again  in  the  %pear  which  he  adorns,  and  see  his  affections 
deweloping  themselves  in  legitimate  sitiwaticms,  I  feel  that  his  natnr  is 
as  elewated  and  expanded  as  his  standing  afere  society  as  a  public 
oharacter  is  unimpeached,  and  the  woicesof  my  infant  children  purvided 
for  in  life,  seem  to  whisper  to  me  softly,  *  This  is  an  ewent  at  which 
Evins  itself  looks  down! '" 
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CHAPTER  LIU. 

CONTAINING    THE    FURTHER    PROGRESS    OF  THE   PLOT  CONTRITED  BT 
MR.  RALPH  NICXLEBY  AND   MR.  ARTHUR   GRIDE. 


With  tliti  settled  resolution  and  steadiness  of  purpose  to  ivhich 
extreme  circumstances  so  often  give  birth,  acting  upon  far  less  excitable 
and  more  sluggish  temperaments  than  that  which  was  the  lot  of 
Maddine  Bray's  admirer^  Nicholas  started,  at  dawn  of  day,  from  the 
restless  conch  which  no  sleep  had  Tinted  on  the  previous  night,  and 
prepared  to  make  that  last  appeal  by  whose  slight  and  fragile  thread 
her  only  remaining  hope  of  escape  depended. 

Although  to  restless  and  ardent  minds,  morning  may  be  the  fitting 
season  for  exertion  and  activity,  it  is  not  always  at  that  time  that  hope 
is  strongest  or  the  spirit  most  sai^ine  and  buoyant.  In  trying  and 
doubtful  positions,  use^  custom,  a  steady  contemplation  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  surround  us,  and  a  familiarity  with  them,  imperceptibly 
diminish  our  apprehensions  and  beget  comparative  indifference,  if  not 
a  vague  and  reckless  confidence  in  some  relief  the  means  or  nature  of 
whidi  we  care  not  to  foresee.  But  when  we  come  fresh  upon  such 
things  in  the  m<Mming,  with  that  dark  and  silent  gap  between  us  and 
yesterday,  with  every  link  in  the  brittle  chain  of  hope  to  rivet  afresh^ 
our  hot  enthusiasm  subdued,  and  cool  calm  reason  substituted  in  its 
stead,  doubt  and  misgiving  revive.  As  the  traveller  sees  farthest  by 
day,  and  becomes  aware  of  rugged  mountains  and  trackless  plains  which 
the  friendly  darkness  had  shrouded  from  his  sight  and  mind  together^ 
60  the  wayfarer  in  the  toilsome  path  of  human  life  sees  with  each  re- 
^luming  sun  some  new  obstacle  to  surmount,  some  new  height  to  be 
attsuned ;  distances  stretch  out  before  him  which  last  night  were  scarcely 
taken  into  account,  and  the  light  which  gilds  all  nature  with  its  cheer- 
M  beams,  seems  but  to  shine'  upon  the  weary  obstacles  which  yet  lie 
strewn  between  him  and  the  grave. 

So  thought  Nicholas,  when,  with  the  impatience  natural  to  a  atua- 
^OQ  like  his,  he  softly  left  the  house,  and  feeling  as  though  to  remain 
in  bed  were  to  lose  most  precious  time,  and  to  be  up  and  stirring  were 
m  some  way  to  promote  the  end  he  had  in  view,  he  wandered  into  London, 
^though  perfectly  well  knowing  that  for  hours  to  come  he  <x>uld  not 
obtain  speech  with  Madeline,  and  could  do  nothing  but  wish  the  inter- 
vening time  away. 

And  even  now,  as  he  paced  the  streets  and  listlessly  looked  round  on 
the  gradually  increasing  bustle  and  preparation  for  the  dajr,  everything 
^ppeued  to  yield  him  some  new  occasum  for  despondency.  Last  night 
the  sacrifice  of  a  young,  aflbctionate,  and  beautiful  creature  to  such  a 
^''^h  and  in  such  a  cause,  had  seemed  a  thing  too  monstrous  to 
fQoceed,  and  the  warmer  he  grew  the  more  confident  he  felt  that  some 
^'^'^'Position  must  save  her  from  his  chitches.    Qnt  now,  when  he 
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tbongfat  how  reeolarly  tfainga  went  on  from  day  to  day  in  the  wne 
unvarying  rounf— how  yonth  and  beanty  died,  and  ngly  griping  age 
lived  tottering  on — how  crafty  avarice  grew  rich,  and  manly  honest 
hearts  were  poor  and  sad — how  few  they  were  who  tenanted  the  staftdy 
honses,  and  how  many  those  who  lay  in  noisome  pens,  or  rose  each  day 
and  laid  them  down  at  night,  and  lived  and  died,  fiither  and  son,  mothet 
and  child,  race  upon  race,  and  generation  upon  generation,  without  a  home 
to  shelter  them  or  the  energies  of  one  single  man  directed  to  thdr  aid 
•—how  in  seeking,  not  a  luxurious  and  splendid  life,  but  the  bare  means 
of  a  most  wretched  and  inadequate  snbsistenoe,  there  were  women  and 
children  in  that  one  town,  divided  into  classes,  numbered  and  esttmafted 
as  r^ularly  as  the  noble  families  and  folks  of  gtpat  degree,  and  reared 
from  infimcy  to  drive  most  criminal  and  dreadful  trades-— how  ignoianoe 
was  punished  and  never  taught — ^how  jail-door  gaped  and  gallows 
loomed  for  thousands  urged  towards  them  by  circumstances  darkly 
curtaining  their  very  cradles'  heads,  and  but  for  which  they  ni^ht  have 
earned  their  honest  bread  and  lived  in  peace— how  many  died  in  sod, 
and  had  no  chance  of  life — ^how  many  who  could  scarcely  go  astny, 
be  they  vicious  as  they  would,  turned  haughtily  from  the  crushed  and 
stricken  wretch  who  could  scarce  do  otherwise,  and  who  wonld  have 
been  a  greater  wonder  had  he  or  she  done  well,  than  even  they,  had 
they  done  ill — how  much  injustice,  and  misery,  and  wrong  there  vras, 
and  yet  how  the  world  rolled  on  from  year  to  year,  alike  careless  and 
indifierent,  and  no  man  seeking  to  remedy  or  redress  it : — ^when  he 
thought  of  all  this,  and  selected  from  the  mass  the  one  slight  case  on 
which  his  thoughts  were  bent,  he  felt  indeed  that  there  was  little  ground 
for  hope,  and  little  cause  or  reason  why  it  should  not  form  an  atom  in 
the  huge  aggregate  of  distress  and  sorrow,  and  add  one  small  and  unim- 
portant unit  to  swell  the  great  amount. 

But  youth  is  not  prone  to  contemplate  the  darkest  side  of  a  picture 
il  can  shift  at  will.  By  dint  of  reflecting  on  what  he  had  to  do  and 
reviving  th%  train  of  thought  which  night  had  interrupted,  Nich<4a3 
graduaUy  summoned  up  his  utmost  energy,  and  by  the  time  the  mommg 
was  sufficiently  advanced  for  his  purpose,  had  no  thought  but  that  of 
using  it  to  the  best  advantage.  A  hasty  breakfast  taken,  and  sadi 
aff&irs  of  business  as  required  prompt  attention  disposed  of,  he  directed 
his  steps  to  the  residence  of  Madeline  Bray,  whither  he  lost  no  time  in 
arriving. 

It  had  occurred  to  him  that  very  possibly  the  young  lady  might  he 
denied,  although  to  him  she  never  had  been;  and  he  was  still  pondering 
upon  the  surest  method  of  obtaining  access  to  her  in  that  case,  when, 
coming  to  the  door  of  the  house,  he  found  it  had  been  left  ajar — ^pro- 
bably by  the  last  person  who  had  gone  out.  The  occasion  was  not  one 
upon  which  to  observe  the  nicest  ceremony ;  therefore,  avwling  himself 
of  this  advantage,  Nicholas  walked  gently  up  stairs  and  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  room  into  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  be  shown. 
Receiving  permission  to  enter  from  some  person  on  the  other  side,  he 
opened  the  door  and  walked  in. 

Bray  and  his  daughter  were  sitting  there  alone.     It  was  nearly  three 


weeks  sbice  he  had  seen  her  last,  but  there  was  a  change  in  the  loyely 
girl  before  him  which  told  Nicholas,  in  startling  terms,  what  mental 
sofiering  had  been  compressed  into  thatshmi  time.    There  aie  no  words 
which  cam  express,  nothing  with  which  can  be  compared,  the  perfect 
pallor,  the  clear  transparent  cold  ghastly  whiteness,  of  the  b«ratifal 
face  which  turned  towards  him  when  he  entered.  Her  hair  was  a  rich  deep 
brown,  but  shading  that  face,  and  straying  upon  a  neck  that  rivalled  it 
in  whiteness,  it  seemed  by  the  strong  contrast  raven  black.    Something 
of  wildneas  and  restlessness  there  was  in  the  dark  eye,  but  there  was 
the  same  patient  look,  the  same  expression  of  gentle  moumfulness  which 
he  well  remembered,  and  no  trace  of  a  single  tear.     Most  beautiful — 
more  beautiful  perhaps  in  appearance  than  ever — there  was  something 
in  her  face  'which  quite  unmanned  him,  and  appeared  fax  more  touohinfi; 
than  the  wildest  agony  of  grief.     It  was  not  merely  calm  and  composeo, 
but  fixed  and  rigid,  as  though  the  violent  effort  which  had  summoned 
that  compoenre  beneath  her  father's  eye,  while  it  mastered  all  other 
thoughts,  had  prevented  even  the  momentary  expression  they  had  com- 
municated to  the  features  from  subsiding,  and  had  fastened  it  there  as 
an  evidence  of  its  triumph. 

The  father  sat  opposite  to  her-— not  looking  directly  in  her  face,  but 
glancing  at  her  as  he  talked  with  a  gay  airwhich  ill  disguised  the  anxiety 
of  his  thoughts.  The  drawing  materials  were  not  on  their  accustomed 
table,  nor  were  any  of  the  other  tokens  of  her  usual  occupations  to  be 
seen.  The  little  vases  which  he  had  always  seen  filled  with  fresh 
flowers,  were  empty  or  supplied  only  with  a  few  withered  stalks  and 
leaves.  The  bird  was  silent.  The  cloth  that  covered  his  cage  at  night 
was  not  removed.     His  mistress  had  forgotten  him. 

There  are  times  when  the  mind  bemg  painfully  alive  to  receive 
impressions,  a  great  deal  may  be  noted  at  a  glance.  This  was  one,  for 
Nicholas  had  but  glanced  round  him  when  he  was  recognised  by  Mr. 
Bray,  who  said  impatiently, 

^  Now,  Sir,  what  do  you  want  ?  Name  your  errand  here  quickly 
if  you  please,  for  my  daughter  and  I  are  busily  engaged  with  other  and 
more  important  matters  than  those  you  come  about.  Come,  Sir, 
ftddress  yourself  to  your  business  at  once." 

Nicholas  could  very  well  discern  that  the  irritability  and  impatience 
of  this  speech  were  assumed,  and  that  Bray  in  his  heart  was  rejoiced 
at  any  interruption  which  promised  to  engage  the  attention  of  bis 
daughter.  He  bent  his  eyes  involuntarily  upon  the  &ther  as  he 
^&e,  and  marked  his  uneasiness,  for  he  coloured  directly  and  turned 
™«  head  away. 

The  device,  however,  so  far  as  it  was  a  device  for  causing  Madeline 
to  interfere,  was  successfuL  She  rose,  and  advancing  towar£  Nicholas 
paused  half  way,  and  stretched  out  her  hand  as  expecting  a  letter. 

^  Madeline,"  said  her  fiither  impatiently,  "  my  love,  what  are  you 
doing?" 

^' Miss  Bray  expects  an  enclosure  perhaps,"  said  Nicholas,  speaking 
very  distinctly,  and  with  an  emphasis  she  could  scarcely  misunderstand. 
'^  My  employer  is  absent  from  England,  or  I  should  have  brought  a 
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««If  thai  18  an  jon  ooim  about,  Sor,"  aid  Mr.  Bny,  cyon  naj 
make  jonrself  easy  on  that  head.  "MmAr^nm^  my  deai^  I  didn't  fa»w 
this  penon  was  in  yoor  debt  ?" 

^  A — a  trifle  I  beUeTe,"  reiimied  Maddine,  finntly. 

**  I  suppose  yon  think  now,"  said  Bny,  wbeeKng  his  chsir  ramd 
and  confronting  Nicholas,  *^  that  but  for  sacJi  pitiliil  soms  ss  yon  briog 
here  because  my  daughter  has  ehosm  to  emjfUoy  her  tune  ss  she  has, 
we  should  starre?" 

**'  I  have  not  thought  about  it,"  returned  Nidiolaa. 

<«You  have  not  thought  about  it!"  sneered  the  inTilid.  ^'Yov 
know  you  haye  thought  about  it^  and  haTe  thought  that  and  think  » 
erery  time  you  come  here.  I>o  you  suppose,  young  man,  that  I  don't 
know  what  little  purw-proud  tradesmen  are,  wheo  throng  some  fotta- 
nate  circumstances  they  get  the  upper  hand  for  a  brief  day — or  think 
they  get  the  upper  hand — of  a  gentleman  ?" 

''  My  business,"  said  Nicholas  xespectfoUy,  ^is  with  a  lady." 

<'  With  a  gentleman's  daughter,  Sir,"  returned  the  sick  nun,  ^aw^ 
the  pettifog^ng  spnrit  is  the  same.  But  perhaps  you  bring  ardm  eh  I 
Have  yon  any  fresh  ard4r§  for  my  daughter,  Sor  ?" 

Nicholas  understood  the  tone  of  triumph  and  the  sneer  in  which  m 
interrogatory  was  put,  but  remembering  the  necessity  of  supporting  ui 
aseumra  character,  produced  a  scrap  of  paper  purporting  to  contains 
list  of  some  subjects  for  drawings  which  his  employer  desired  to  have 
executed ;  and  with  which  he  had  prepared  himself  in  case  of  any  soch 
contingency. 

«<  Oh  I"  said  Mr.  Bray.     ^  These  are  the  ordeiu,  are  they  T 

**  Since  you  insist  upon  the  term,  Sir — ^yes,"  replied  Nicholsa 

**  Then  you  may  tell  your  master,"  said  Biay,  tossipg  the  paper  ba» 
again  with  an  exulting  smile,  ^Hhat  my  daughter — Mies  Madeloe 
Bray— condescends  to  employ  hersdf  no  longer  in  such  laboors  is 
these ;  that  she  is  not  at  his  beck  and  call  as  he  supposes  her  to  be; 
that  we  don't  Hto  upon  his  money  as  he  flatters  himself  we  do;  ^^ 
he  may  giye  whatever  he  owes  us  to  the  first  beggar  that  patfes  b^ 
shop,  or  add  it  to  his  own  profits  next  time  he  calculates  them;  t^ 
that  he  may  go  to  the  denl,  for  me.  That's  my  acknowledgtoent  o! 
his  orders,  Sir  \" 

^^  And  this  is  the  independence  of  a  man  who  sells  his  davghttrasne 
has  sold  that  weeping  gni  I"  thought  Nicholas  indignantly.  , 

The  father  was  too  much  absorbed  with  his  own  exultatioB  to  ©«'' 
the  look  of  scorn  which  for  an  instant  Nicholas  would  not  have  sup- 
pressed had  he  been  upon  the  raek.  <^  There,"  he  eontinued,  &^^ 
short  silence,  ^'  you  have  your  meseage  and  can  retire— unless  yoa  bs^ 
any  further — ha ! — any  further  orders." 

**  I  have  none,"  said  Nicholas  sternly ;  "  neither  in  consi^^''*^ 
of  the  station  you  once  held,  bane  I  used  that  or  any  ^'^^.^l! 
which,  however  harmless  in  itsdf,  eeuld  be  supposed  to  imp^y^"^]; 
on  my  pari  or  dependence  on  yours.    I  have  no  ordacs^  M^ 
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fears— fean  ibat  I  wiB  ezpresff,  chafe  as  jou  may — ^tan  ttni  yon 
may  be  consignin?  that  young  lady  to  something  wone  than  support- 
nig  yon  by  the  labonr  of  her  hands,-  had  she  worked  herself  dead. 
These  are  my  fears,  and  these  fears  I  Ibnnd  npon  your  own  d^ 
meanonr.  Yo^ir  conscience  will  tell  yon,  Sir,  whether  I  constme  it 
well  or  not," 

"  For  Heayen's  sake!**  cried  Madeline,  interposing  in  alarm  between 
ihem.     ^'  Remember,  Sir,  he  is  ill." 

^^111!"  cried  the  invalid,  gasping  and  catching  for  breath.  ^^El! 
HI !  I  am  bearded  and  bullied  by  a  shop-boy,  and  she  beseeches  him  to 
pity  me  and  remember  I  am  ill !" 

He  fell  into  a  paroxysm  of  his  disorder,  so  riolent  that  for  a  few 
moments  Nicholas  was  alarmed  for  his  life ;  bnt  finding  that  he  began 
to  recover,  he  withdrew,  after  signifying  by  a  gesture  to  the  young  lady 
that  he  had  something  important  to  communicate,  and  would  wait  for 
her  outside  the  room.  He  could  hear  that  the  sick  man  came  gradually 
but  slowly  to  himself,  and  that  without  any  reference  to  what  had  just 
occnrred,  as  though  he  had  no  distinct  recollection  of  it  as  yet,  he 
requested  to  be  left  alone. 

^*0h !"  thought  Nicholas,  *Hhat  this  slender  chance  might  not  be 
lost,  and  that  I  might  prevail  if  it  were  but  for  one  week  s  time  and 
re-consideration ! " 

^  You  are  charged  with  some  commission  to  me,  Sur,"  said  Madeline, 
presenting  herself  in  great  agitation.  ^^  Do  not  press  it  now,  I  beg  and 
pray  you.     The  day  after  to-morrow — come  here  then." 

^^  It  will  be  too  late — too  late  for  what  I  have  to  say,"  rejoined 
Nicholas,  ^  and  you  will  not  be  here.  Oh,  Madam,  if  you  have  but 
one  thought  of  him  who  sent  me  here,  but  one  last  lingering  care  for 
your  own  peace  of  mind  and  heart,  I  do  for  God's  sake  urge  yon  to 
giye  me  a  hearing." 

She  attempted  to  pass  him,  but  Nicholas  gently  detained  her. 

^  A  hearing,"  said  Nicholas.  **  I  ask  you  but  to  hear  me— not  me 
alone,  but  him  for  whom  I  speak,  who  is  far  away  and  does  not  know 
your  danger.     In  the  name  of  Heaven  hear  me." 

The  poor  attendant  with  her  eyes  swollen  and  red  with  weeping 
stood  by,  and  to  her  Nicholas  appealed  in  such  passionate  terms  that 
she  opened  a  side-door,  and  supporting  her  mistress  into  an  adjoining 
room  beckoned  Nicholas  to  follow  them. 

**  Leave  me.  Sir,  pray,"  said  the  young  lady. 

''  I  cannot,  will  not  leave  you  thus,"  returned  Nicholas.  **'  I  have  a 
duty  to  discharge,  and  either  here  or  in  tho  room  from  which  we  have 
just  now  come,  at  whatever  risk  or  hazard  to  Mr.  Bray,  I  must 
beseech  you  to  contemplate  again  the  fearful  course  to  which  you  have 
been  impelled." 

*'  What  course  is  this  you  speak  of,  and  impelled  by  whom,  Sir?" 
demanded  the  young  lady,  with  an  effort  to  speak  proudly. 

'^  I  speak  of  this  marriage,"  returned  Nicholas,  *^  of  this  marriage^ 
fixed  for  to-morrow  by  one  who  never  faltered  in  a  bad  purpose,  or 
^  his  aid  to  any  good  design;  of  this  marriage^  the  history  of  wMch 
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IS  known  to  me,  better,  £w  better,  tbaa  it  is  io  yon.  I  know  what 
web  is  woond  about  you.  I  know  what  men  they  axe  &om  whom 
these  schemes  hare  come*  You  are  betrayed,  and  sold  for  money — fat 
gold,  whose  oTexy  coin  is  msted  with  tears,  if  not  red  with  the  blood 
of  mined  men,  who  hsTO  £illen  desperately  by  their  own  mad  hands." 

*^  Yon  say  yon  haTe  a  duty  to  discharge,"  said  Madeline  firmly, 
*^  and  so  have  I.     And  with  the  help  of  Heaven  I  will  perform  it." 

*^  Say  rather  with  the  help  of  devils,"  replied  Nicholas,  ^  with  the 
help  of  men,  one  of  them  your  destined  husband,  who  are        ■" 

^'  I  must  not  hear  this,"  cried  the  young  lady,  striving  to  repress  a 
shudder,  occasioned,  as  it  seemed,  even  by  wis  slight  allusion  to  Arthur 
Oride.  ^^  This  evil,  if  evil  it  is,  has  been  of  my  own  seeking.  I  am 
impelled  to  this  course  by  no  one,  but  follow  it  of  my  own  &ee  wilL 
You  see  I  am  not  constrained  or  forced  by  menace  and  intimidation. 
Report  this,"  said  Madeline,  '^  to  my  dear  friend  and  benefactor,  and 
taking  with  you  my  prayers  and  thanks  for  him  and  for  yourself  leave 
jne  for  ever." 

^^  Not  until  I  have  besought  yon,  with  all  the  earnestness  and  fer- 
vour by  which  I  am  animated,"  cried  Nicholas,  *^  to  postpone  this 
marriage  for  one  short  week.     Not  until  I  have  besought  you  to  think 
more  deeply  than  you  can  have  done,  influenced  as  you  are,  upon  the 
step  you  are  about  to  take.     Although  you  cannot  be  fully  oonscioua 
of  the  villany  of  this  man  to  whom  you  are  about  to  give  your  hand, 
some  of  his  deeds  you  know.     You  have  heard  him  speak,  and  looked 
upon  his  faccH-reflect,  reflect  before  it  is  too  late,  on  the  mockery  of 
plighting  to  him  at  the  altar,  £uth  in  which  your  heart  can  have  no 
shwe— of  uttering  solemn  words,  against  which  nature  and  reason 
must  rebel— of  the  degradation  of  yourself  in  your  own  esteem,  which 
must  ensue,  and  must  be  aggravated  every  day  as  his  detested  character 
opens  upon  you  more  andmore.     Shrink  from  the  loathsome  com- 
panionship of  this  foul  wretch  as  you  would  from  corruption  and  dis- 
ease.    Suffer  toil  and  labour  if  yon  will,  but  shun  him,  shun  him,  and 
be  happy.    For,  believe  me,  that  I  speak  the  truth,  the  most  ^ject 
poverty,  the  most  wretched  condition  of  human  life,  with  a  pure  and 
upright  mind,  would  be  happiness  to  that  which  you  must  undeigo  as 
the  wife  of  such  a  man  as  this !" 

Long  before  Nichoks  ceased  to  speak,  the  young  lady  buried  her 
&ce  in  her  hands,  and  finve  her  tears  free  way.  In  a  voice  at  first 
inarticulate  with  emotion,  out  gradually  recovering  strength  as  she  pro- 
ceeded, she  answered  him, 

'^  I  will  not  disguise  from  you.  Sir — ^thoueh  perhaps  I  ought — ^that  I 
have  undergone  great  pain  of  mind,  and  have  oeen  nearly  broken-hearted 
since  I  saw  you  last.  I  do  not  love  this  gentleman ;  the  difierence 
between  our  ages,  tastes,  and  habits,  forbids  it.  This  he  knows,  and 
knowing,  still  offers  me  his  hand.  By  accepting  it,  and  by  that  step 
alone,  I  can  release  my  father  who  is  dying  in  this  place,  prolong  Lis 
life,  perhaps,  for  many  years,  restore  him  to  comfort — I  may  almost 
call  it  affluence — and  relieve  a  generous  man  from  the  burden  of  assist- 
ing one  by  whom,  I  grieve  to  say,  his  noble  heart  is  little  understood. 
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Donot  think  so  poorly  of  me  as  to  believe  that  I  feign  a  love  I  do  not 
feeL  Do  not  report  so  ill  of  me,  for  that  I  conld  not  hear.  If  I  cannot 
in  reason  or  in  nature  love  the  man  who  pays  this  price  for  my  poor 
hand,  I  can  discharge  the  duties  of  a  wife :  I  can  be  all  he  seeks  in  me, 
and  will.  He  is  content  to  take  me  as  I  am.  I  have  passed  my  word) 
and  should  rejoice,  not  weep,  t^hat  it  is  so-^I  do.  The  interest  yoa 
take  in  one  so  friendless  and  forlorn  as  I,  the  delicacy  with  which  yoa 
have  discharged  your  trust,  the  futh  you  have  kept  with  me,  have  my 
warmest  thanks,  and  while  I  make  this  last  feeble  acknowledgment, 
moYe  me  to  tears,  as  you  see.  But  I  do  not  repent,  nor  am  I  unhappy. 
I  am  hi4)py  in  the  prospect  of  all  I  can  achiere  so  easily,  and  shall  be 
more  so  when  I  look  back  upon  it,  and  all  is  done,  I  know." 

^^  Your  tears  fall  faster  as  you  talk  of  happiness,"  said  Nicholas, 
^^  and  you  shun  the  contemplation  of  that  dark  future  which  must 
become  laden  with  so  much  misery  to  you.  Defer  this  marriage  for  a 
week— for  but  one  week." 

*'^  He  was  talking,  when  you  came  upon  us  just  now,  with  suck 
smiles  as  I  remember  to  haye  seen  of  old,  and  have  not  seen  for  many 
and  many  a  day,  of  the  fireedom  that  was  to  come  to-morrow,"  said 
Madeline,  with  momentary  firmness,  ^^  of  the  welcome  change,  the 
fresh  air ;  all  the  new  scenes  and  objects  that  would  bring  fresh  life  to 
his  exhausted  frame.  His  eye  grew  bright,  and  his  fi&ce  lightened  at 
the  thought*     I  will  not  defer  it  for  an  hour." 

*^  These  are  but  tricks  and  wiles  to  urge  you  on,"  cried  Nicholas. 

^^  111  hear  no  more,"  said  Madeline,  hurriedly,  ^^  I  have  heard  too 
much— more  than  I  ^ould — already.  What  I  have  said  to  you,  Sff, 
I  have  said  as  to  that  dear  friend  to  whom  I  trust  in  you  honourably 
to  repeat  it.  Some  time  hence  when  I  am  more  composed  and  reoon* 
cikd  to  my  new  mode  of  life,  if  I  should  live  so  long,  I  will  write  to 
him.  Meantime,  all  holy  angels  shower  their  blessings  on  his  head, 
and  prosper  and  preserve  him." 

She  was  hurrying  past  Nicholas,  when  he  threw  himself  before  her, 
and  implored  her  to  think  but  once  again  upon  the  fiite  to  which  she 
was  precipitately  hastening. 

^^  There  is  no  retreat,"  said  Nicholas,  in  an  agony  of  supplication, 
*^  no  withdrawing ;  all  regret  will  be  unavailing,  and  deep  and  bitter 
it  must  be.  What  can  I  say  that  will  induce  you  to  pause  at  this  last 
moment !     What  can  I  do  to  save  you !" 

'^  Nothing,"  ^e  incoherently  replied.  ^'  This  is  the  hardest  trial  I 
have  had.  Have  mercy  on  me,  Sir,  I  beseech,  and  do  not  pierce  my 
heart  with  such  appeals  as  these.  I— -I  hear  him  calling ;  I— I-— mui^ 
not,  will  not,  ranain  here  for  another  instant." 

^^  If  this  were  a  plot,"  said  Nicholas,  with  the  same  violent  rapidity 
with  which  she  spoke,  ^<  a  plot,  not  yet  laid  bare  by  me,  but  which, 
with  time,  I  might  unravel,  if  you  were  (not  knowing  it)  entitled  to 
fortune  of  your  own,  which  being  recovered,  would  do  all  that  this 
marriage  can  accomplish,  would  you  not  retract  ?" 

^  ^^  No,  no,  no ! — ^it  is  impossible ;  it  is  a  child's  tale,  time  would  bring 
his  death     He  is  calling  again.' 


<«  It  may  be  the  iMt  tbna  we  diOl  e^er  meet  <tt  etl«l^"  nad  Ifidi^ 
^  it  may  be  better  tot  me  that  we  should  ii0?er  BMet  more." 

^  Fer  both— for  both,*  iqilied  Maddine,  not  heeding  what  aha  and. 
^  The  time  wiU  oome  when  to  lecal  the  memorj  of  this  one  intenrisw 
m%ht  drive  me  mad.  Be  aaxe  to  tell  them  that  70a  left  me  calm  aad 
happy.  And  Cbd  be  with  you.  Sir,  and  my  grateful  heart  aad 
Ueming!" 

She  was  gone,  and  Niohdaa,  etaggenng  from  the  honse,  thooght  of 
the  hnrried  soene  which  had  jnst  doeed  npon  him,  as  if  it  wen  the 
phantom  of  some  wild,  unquiet  dream.  The  day  wore  on  ;  at  nighti 
having  been  enabled  in  some  measure  to  collect  his  thooghta,  he  isned 
forth  again. 

That  night,  being  the  last  of  Arthur  Gride's  bachdbrahip,  found 
him  in  tip-top  ^irits  and  great  glee.  The  bottle-gmen  suit  had  been 
brushed  ready  for  the  morrow.  Peg  Sliderskew  had  rendered  the 
accounts  of  her  past  housekeeping ;  the  eighteenpenoe  had  been  rigidfy 
aooounted  for  (she  was  never  trusted  with  a  larger  sum  at  onoe,  and 
the  accounts  were  not  usually  balanced  more  than  twice  a-day),  every 
preparation  had  been  made  for  the  coming  festival,  and  Arthur  miffl^ 
have  sat  down  and  contemplated  his  approach]]^  happinoso,  but  that 
he  preferred  sitting  down  and  contemplating  the  entries  in  a  dirty  old 
vellum-book  with  rusty  clasps. 

*^  Well-a-day  1"  he  chuckled,  as  sinking  on  his  knees  before  a 
strong  chest  screwed  down  to  the  floor,  he  thrust  in  his  arm  nearly  up 
to  the  shoulder,  and  slowly  drew  forth  this  greasy  volume,  ^  Well-4i- 
day  now,  this  is  all  my  Hbraiy,  but  it's  one  of  the  most  entertanuK 
books  that  were  ever  written ;  it's  a  delightful  book,  and  all  true  ana 
real— that's  the  best  of  it — true  as  the  Bank  of  England,  and  real  as 
its  gold  and  silver.  Written  by  Arthur  Gride — ^he,  he,  hb  1  None  of 
your  story-book  writers  will  ever  make  as  good  a  book  as  this^  I 
warrant  me.  It's  composed  for  private  circulation— for  my  own  parti* 
Gukr  reading,  and  nobody  else's.     He,  he !" 

Mutterinff  this  soliloquy,  Arthur  carried  his  precious  volume  to  the 
table,  and  adjusting  it  upon  a  dusty  desk,  put  on  his  spectacles,  and 
began  to  pore  among  the  leaves. 

^  It's  a  large  sum  to  Mr.  Nickleby,"  he  said,  in  a  dolorous  voice. 
**  Debt  to  be  paid  in  full,  nine  hundred  and  seventy-five,  four,  three, 
Additional  sum  as  per  bond  five  hundred  pound.  One  thousax^  four 
hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds,  four  shilluigs,  and  threepence, 
to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock.  On  the  other  side  though,  there's  the 
per  contra  by  means  of  this  pretty  chick.  But  again  there's  the 
question  whether  I  mightn't  have  brought  all  this  about  myself. 
^  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady.'  Why  was  my  heart  so  fiunt? 
Why  didn't  I  boldly  open  it  to  Bray  myself  and  save  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  seventy-five,  four,  three  I " 

These  reflections  depressed  the  old  usurer  so  much  as  to  wring  a 
feeble  groan  or  two  from  his  breast,  and  cause  him  to  declare  with 
uplifted  hands  that  he  would  die  in  a  workhouse.  Remembering 
on  further    cogitation,   however,  that  under  any  circmnstanoea  1^ 


snosi  hmw^  paid,  on  handioinely  oompomidad  for,  Balpk's  debt,  and 
"beiiig  by  no  meonB  confident  that  he  wonld  have  succeeded  had  he 
undertaken  his  enterpriae  alone^  he  r^ained  his  equanimity,  and 
ohattezed  and  mowed  oyer  more  satis&ctory  items  until  the  entrance 
of  I^^  Sliderakew  inteirapted  him. 

'«Aha,Pe|[l''  said  Arthur,  <«  what  is  it  ?    What  is  it  now,  Peg  ?  " 

**  It's  the  fowl,''  replied  Pee,  holding  up  a  plate  containing  a  uttle 
«-ft  Yery  little  onfr«--qnite  a  phenomenon  of  a  fowl— hm>  yery  small  and 
skinny. 

^*  A  beantiful  bird !"  said  Arthur,  aftisr  inquiring  the  price,  and 
finding  it  proportionate  to  the  size»  ^'  With  a  rasher  of  ham,  and  an 
egg  nMde  into  sanoe,  and  potatoes,  and  greens,  and  an  apple-pudding, 
Peg,  and  a  little  bit  of  cheesoi  we  shall  haye  a  dinner  for  an  emperor. 
There'll  only  be  she  and  me— and  you,  Peg,  when  we'ye  done-* 
nobody  else." 

<«  Don't  you  complain  of  the  expense  afterwards,"  said  Mrs.  Slider- 
skew,  sulkily. 

^^  I'm  afraid  we  must  liye  ezpensiyely  for  the  first  week,"  returned 
Arthur,  with  a  groan,  *'  and  then  we  must  make  up  for  it.  I  won't 
eat  more  than  I  can  help,  and  I  know  you  loYe  your  old  master  too 
much  to  eat  more  than  you  can  help,  don't  you,  P^  ?" 

<'  Don't  I  what  ?  "  said  Peg. 

**  Loye  your  old  master  too  much-—" 

'*  No,  not  a  bit  too  much,"  said  Peg. 

**0h  dear,  I  wish  the  deyil  had  this  woman!"  cried  Arthur— 
^  loye  him  too  much  to  eat  more  than  you  can  help  at  his  expense." 

«'  At  his  what  ?"  said  Peg. 

**  Oh  dear !  she  can  neyer  hear  the  most  important  word,  and  hears 
aU  the  others  1"  whined  Gride.    ^'  At  his  expense— you  catamaran." 

The  last-mentioned  tribute  to  the  charms  of  Mrs.  Sliderskew  being 
uttered  in  a  whisper,  that  lady  assented  to  the  general  proposition  by 
a  harsh  growl,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  ring  at  the  street-door. 

^  There's  the  bell,"  said  Arthur. 

*^  Ay,  ay ;  I  know  that,"  rejoined  Peg. 

^*  Then  why  don't  you  ffo  ?  "  bawled  Arthur. 

'^Qo  where?"  retwtedFeg.  ^^ I  ain't  doing  any  hann  here,  am  I  ? ** 

Arthur  Oride  in  reply 'repeated  the  word  ^^  bell "  as  loud  as  he  could 
roar,  and  his  meaning  being  rendered  further  intelligible  to  Mrs. 
Sliderskew's  dull  sense  of  hearing  by  pantomime  expressiye  of  ringing 
at  a  street-door.  Peg  hobbled  out,  after  sharply  demanding  why  he 
hadn't  said  there  was  a  ring  before,  instead  of  talking  about  all  manner 
of  things  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  keeping  her  half-pint  of 
beer  waiting  on  the  steps. 

^'There's  a  change  come  oyer  you,  Mrs.  Peg,"  said  Arthur,  following 
her  out  with  his  eyes.  ^^  What  it  means  I  don't  quite  know,  but  if 
it  lasts  we  shan't  agree  together  long,  I  see.  You  are  turning  crazy, 
I  think,  and  if  you  are  you  must  take  yourself  off,  Mrs.  Peg — or  be 
taken  off.  All's  one  to  me."  Turning  oyer  the  leayes  of  his  book  as 
he  muttered  this,  he  soon  lighted  upon  something  which  attracted  his 
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atteniioD)  and  forgot  Peg  Slidenkew  and  eTetyihiDg  else  in  the  engme- 
ing  interest  of  its  pages. 

The  room  had  no  other  light  than  that  which  it  derived  from  a  dim 
and  dirt-clogged  lamp,  whose  lazy  wick,  heing  still  farther  obscured 
by  a  dark  shade,  cast  its  feeble  nys  over  a  Terr  little  space,  and  left 
all  beyond  in  heayy  shadow.  This,  the  money-lender  had  drawn  so 
close  to  him,  that  there  was  only  room  between  it  and  himself  for 
the  book  over  which  he  bent ;  and  as  he  sat  with  his  elbowa  on  the 
desk,  and  his  sharp  cheek-bones  resting  on  his  hands,  it  only  served  to 
bring  out  his  hideous  features  in  strong  relief,  together  witii  the  little 
table  at  which  he  sat,  and  to  shroud  all  the  rest  of  the  chamber  in  a 
deep  sullen  gloom.  Raising  his  eyes  and  looking  vacantly  into  this 
gloom  as  he  made  some  mental  aJculation,  Arthur  Gride  suddenly 
met  the  fixed  gaze  of  a  man. 

*^  Thieves !  thieves !"  shrieked  the  usurer,  starting  up  and  folding  his 
book  to  his  breast,  **  robbers !  murder !" 
^    **  What  is  the  matter  ?"  said  the  form,  advancing. 

**  Keep  off ! "  cried  the  trembling  wretch.     "Is  it  a  man  or  a-^— " 

"  For  what  do  you  take  me,  if  not  for  a  man?"  was  the  disdainful 
inquiry. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  Artlinr  Gride,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand, 
"  it  is  a  man,  and  not  a  spirit.     It  is  a  man.     Robbers !  robbers  !" 

"  For  what  are  these  cries  raised — unless  indeed  you  know  me,  and 
have  some  purpose  in  your  brain  ?"  aud  the  stranger,  coming  close  up 
to  him.     *'  I  am  no  thief,  fellow." 

*'  What  then,  and  how  come  you  here  ? "  sried  Grride,  somewhat 
reassured,  but  still  retreating  from  his  visitor,  "  what  is  your  name, 
and  what  do  you  want?" 

"  Mj  name  you  need  not  know,"  waa  the  reply.  "  I  came  here 
because  I  was  shown  the  way  by  your  servant.  I  have  addressed  yea 
twice  or  thrice,  but  you  were  too  profoundly  engaged  with  your  book 
to  hear  me,  and  I  have  been  silently  waiting  until  you  should  be 
less  abstracted.  What  I  want  I  will  tell  you,  when  you  can  summoa 
up  courage  enough  to  hear  and  understand  me." 

Arthur  Gride  venturing  to  regard  his  visitor  more  attentively,  and 
perceiving  that  he  wiu  a  young  man  of  good  mien  and  bearing,  retorted 
to  his  seat,  and  muttering  that  there  were  bad  characters  alx>nt,  and 
that  this,  with  former  attempts  upon  his  house,  had  made  him  nervous, 
requested  his  visitor  to  sit  down.     This  however  he  declined. 

"  Grood  God !  I  don't  stand  up  to  have  you  at  an  advantage," 
said  Nicholas  (Jot  Nicholas  it  was),  as  he  observed  a  gesture  of  alann 
on  the  part  of  Gride.  "  Listen  to  Ine.  You  are  to  be  married  to- 
morrow morning." 

"  N — n — ^no,  rejoined  Gride.  **  Who  said  I  was  ?  How  do  pa 
know  that?" 

"  No  matter  how,"  replied  Nicholas,  « I  know  it.  The  young  lady 
who  is  to  give  you  her  hand  hates  and  despises  you.     Her  blood  rans 

A  k^  *^^  mention  of  your  name — ^the  vulture  and  the  lamb,  the  rat 
and  the  dove,  could  not  be  worse  matched  than  you  and  she.  Yoa  see 
1  know  her." 
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Gride  looked  at  him  as  if  he  were  petrified  with  astonishment^  but 
did  not  speak,  perhaps  lacking  the  power. 

^*  Yon  and  another  man,  Ralph  Nickleby  by  name,  have  hatched 
ihis  plot  between  you,"  pursued  Nicholas,  ^'  you  pay  him  for  his  shafe 
in  brii^[ing  about  this  sale  of  Madeline  Bray.  You  do,  A  lie  ia 
trembling  on  your  lips,  I  see." 

He  paused,  but  Arthur  making  no  reply,  resumed  again, 
.  ^  You  pay  yourself  by  defrauding  her.  How  or  by  what  means — 
for  i  soom  to  sully  her  cause  by  falsehood  or  deceit — I  do  not  know ;  at 
present  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  not  alone  or  single-handed  in  this 
business.  If  the  energy  of  man  can  compass  the  discovery  of  •  your 
fraud  and  treachery  hefore  your  death — if  wealth,  revenge,  and  just 
hatred  can  hunt  and  track  you  throiigh  your  v^dndings — ^you  will  yet 
be  called  to  a  dear  account  for  this.  We  are  on  the  scent  already — 
jndge  you,  that  know  what  we  do  not,  when  we  shall  have  you  down." 
He  paused  again,  and  still  Arthur  Gride  glared  upon  him  in 
silence. 

^'  If  you  were  a  man  to  whom  I  could  appeal  with  any  hope  of 
touching  his  compassion  or  humanity,"  said  Nicholas,  ^^  I  would  urge 
upon  you  to  remember  the  helplessness,  the  innocence,  the  youth  of  this 
lady,  her  worth  and  beauty,  her  filial  excellence,  and  lost,  and  more 
than  idl  as  concerning  you  more  nearly,  the  appeal  she  has  made  to 
your  mercy  and  your  manly  feeling.  But  I  take  the  only  ground  that 
can  be  taken  with  men  like  you,  and  ask  what  money  will  buyyou 
off.  Remember  the  danger  to  which  you  are  exposed.  You  see  I  know 
enough  to  know  much  more  with  very  little  help.  Bate  some 
expected  gain,  for  the  rbk  you  save,  and  say  what  is  your  price." 

Old  Arthur  Gride  moved  his  lips,  but  tliey  only  formed  an  ugly 
smile  and  were  motionless  a^[ain. 

*^  You  think,"  said  Nicholas,  ^'  that  the  price  would  not  be  paid. 

*  Miss  Bray  has  weskUla/y  friends  who  would  coin  their  hearts  to  save  her 

in  such  a  strait  as  this.     Name  your  price,  defer  these  nuptials  for  but 

a  few  days,  and  see  whether  those  I  speak  of  shrink  from  the  payment. 

Do  you  hear  me  ?" 

When  Nicholas  began,  Arthur  Gride's  impression  was  that  Ralph 
Nickleby  had  betrayed  him  ;  but  as  he  proceeded  he  felt  convinced  that 
however  he  had  come  by  the  knowledge  he  possessed,  the  part  he  acted 
was  a  genuine  one,  and  that  with  Kalph  he  had  no  concern.  All  he 
seemed  to  know  for  certain  was,  that  he.  Gride,  paid  Ralph's  debt,  but 
that  to  anybody  who  knew  the  circumstances  of  Bray's  detention — > 
even  to  Bray  himself  on  Ralph's  own  statement — must  be  perfectly 
notorious.  As  to  the  fraud  on  Madeline  herself,  his  visitor  knew  so 
little  about  its  nature  or  extent,  that  it  might  be  a  lucky  guess  or  a 
bap-hazard  accusation,  and  whether  or  no,  he  had  clearly  no  key  to 
the  mystery,  and  could  not  hurt  him  who  kept  it  close  within  his  own 
breast.  The  allusion  to  friends  and  the  offer  of  money  Gride  held 
to  be  mere  empty  vapouring  for  purposes  of  delay.  ^^  And  even  if 
money  were  to  be  had,"  thought  Arthur  Gride,  as  he  glanced  at 
J^icholas,  and  trembled  with  passion  at  his  boldness  and  audacity, 
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**  fd  ha^e  thai  dainty  chick  for  my  wife,  and  dieat  y(m  of  lier,  yoimg 
smooth-face." 

Long  habft  of  wdghinff  and  noting  wcH  what  diente  nud,  and 
nioelj  hahmcing  chances  in  his  mind  and  calculatii^  odds  to  their  fiwes^ 
without  the  least  appeaianoe  of  heinff  so  engaged,  had  rendered  Gride 
quick  in  forming  condnaions  and  amving,  £om  pnzdiag^  intricale^  and 
often  contradictoty  premises,  at  Tery  conning  deductions.  Henee  it  was 
that  as  Nichoks  went  on  he  foUo'md  him  closely  with  his  own  con- 
structions, and  when  he  ceased  to  speak  was  as  well  prepared  ae  if  he 
had  deliherated  for  a  fortnight. 

^^  I  hear  you,"  he  cried,  starting  from  his  seat,  eastinsr  hade  tiM 
fastenings  of  the  window-diutten,  and  throwing  up  the  saui.  **  Help 
heie!     Helpf    Help  I" 

^  What  aie  you  doing  1 "  said  Nicholas,  seinng  him  hy  the  arm. 

**  111  cry  Tohbers,  thieves,  murder,  alann  the  neighhourhood,  struggis 
with  you,  let  loose  some  hlood,  and  swear  you  came  to  roh  me  if  yon 
don't  quit  my  house,"  replied  Gride,  drawing  in  his  head  with  a  fright- 
ful grin,  « I  wilL" 

^  Wretch  1 "  cried  Nichohs. 

**  You'll  hring  your  threats  here,  will  youf*  said  Gride,  whom 
jealousy  of  Nicholas  and  a  sense  of  his  own  triumph  had  oomrerted 
into  a  perfect  fiend.  ^^You,  the  disappointed  loTer— oh  dear!  He! 
he !  he ! — ^but  you  shan't  have  her,  nor  she  you.  She's  my  wife,  my 
fend  doting  litUe  wife.  Do  you  think  shell  miss  yon  t  Do  you  think 
shell  weep  ?  I  shall  like  to  see  her  weep— I  shan't  mind  it.  She  looks 
prettier  in  tears." 

^'  Villain  !"  said  Nicholas,  choking  with  his  rage. 

^One  minute  more,"  cried  Arthur  Gride,  *^and  HI  rouse  the  street 
with  such  screams  as,  if  they  were  raised  by  anybody  dae,  should  wake 
me  even  in  the  anns  of  pretty  Madeline." 

^You  base  hound!"  said  Nicholas,  **if  you^were  but  a  younger 


**  Oh  yes  I"  sneered  Arthur  Gride,  **if  I  was  but  a  younser  man  it 
wouldn't  be  so  bad,  but  for  me,  so  old  and  ugly — to  be  jilted  by  little 
Madeline  for  me  !* 

*^  Hear  me,"  said  Nichoks,  *<  and  be  thankftil  I  have  eBoach 
command  oTor  myself  not  to  fling  yon  into  the  street^  which  no  aid 
oould  prerent  my  doing  if  I  once  grappled  with  yon.  I  ha^e  been  no 
lover  of  this  ladj^s.  I*^  contract  or  engagement,  no  word  of  lore,  has 
erer  passed  between  us.    She  does  not  even  know  my  name." 

«« I'll  aak  it  for  all  that^FU  b€^  it  of  her  with  kisses,^  said  Arthnr 
Oride.  ^  Yes,  and  shell  tell  me,  and  pay  them  bade,  and  well  lang^ 
together,  and  hug  ourselTeo— and  be  Teiy  meny-— when  we  think  of 
the  poor  youth  that  wanted  to  have  her,  but  couldn't,  because  she  was 
bemjoke  by  me." 

This  taunt  brought  soeh  an  expression  into  the  free  of  Nieholas,  that 
Arthur  Gride  plainly  apprehended  it  to  be  the  forerunner  of  his  puttiif 
his  threat  of  throwing  hnn  into  the  street  in  immediate  ezeentioa,  fer 
he  thrust  his  head  out  of  the  window,  and  holding  tight  en  with  beth 
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lifliid%fai8ed  a  pretty  bfitkalann.  Not  thmlring  it  nomwimy  to  Mdm 
ihe  kme  ai  the  noise,  Nichobe  gave  Tent  to  an  mdiffBant  defiance,  and 
stalked  from  the  room  and  from  the  hoooe.  Aramr  Chnde  watched 
him  across  the  street,  and  then  drawing  in  his  head,  fastened  the 
-vmiidow  as  hefore,  and  sat  down  to  take  breathj 

^  If  she  fiwer  tarns  pettish  or  iU-hamonnd,  IH  tanat  her  with  thsi 
spaik,''hessid,whenhefaadfeeoTered.  «"  Shell  Uttle  think  I  know 
aboot  him,  and  if  Z  manage  it  well,  I  can  hssak  her  qpiiit  hy  this 
■means  and  hare  her  under  mj  thumb.  I'm  gkd  nobody  came.  I 
didn't  call  too  loud.  The  audacity  to  enter  my  hoose,  and  open  upon 
jne!— But  I  shall  haye  a  yery  good  triumph  to-moirow,  and  hell  be 
gnawinff  his  fingers  off,  perhaps  drown  hmiself,  or  cat  hie  throat !  I 
flhouldnt  wicmder!  That  would  make  it  quite  complete,  that  would^-« 
qaiteu* 

When  he  had  become  lestored  to  his  usual  condition  by  these  and 
other  comments  on  his  approacluQg  triumph,  Arthur  Gride  put  away 
hie  book,  and  haying  kx^ed  up  the  dbest  with  great  caution,  descended 
into  the  kitchen  to  warn  Peg  Slidenkew  to  bra,  and  to  scold  her  for 
haying  afforded  such  ready  admission  to  a  aicaager. 

The  unconscious  Peg,  howeyer,  not  being  able  to  comfbehend  the 
offence  of  which  she  had  been  ffuilty,  he  summoned  her  to  hold  the 
ligiit  while  he  made  a  tour  of  we  fastenings,  and  secured  the  street- 
door  with  his  own  hands. 

*^  Top  bolt,"  muttered  Arthur,  fastening  as  he  q)oke,  ^^  bottom  bolt 
•—chain— bar— double-lock— <and  key  out  to  put  under  my  pillow— 
80  if  any  more  rejected  admirers  come,  they  may  come  through  the 
keyhole.  And  now  I'll  go  to  sleep  till  half-past  fiye,  when  I  must  get 
up  to  be  married.  Peg." 

With  that,  he  jocidarly  tapped  Mrs.  SEderdLOw  under  the  chin,  and 
appeared,  for  the  moment,  indined  to  celebrate  the  doee  of  his  bachdor 
days  by  imprinting  a  kiss  on  her  shriyeUed  lips.  Thinking  better  of 
it,  howeyer,  he  gaye  her  chin  another  tap  in  lieu  of  that  wanner  fami- 
liarity, and  stole  away  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

THE  CfBfSU  0P  THE  PEOJBOT  AKD  ITS  BBBTTLT. 

are  not  many  men  who  lie  abed  too  late  or  oyersleep  them- 
nelyes  on  their  wedding  morning.  A  legend  there  is  of  somebody 
remarkable  for  a1>8ence  of  mind,  who  opoied  his  e^es  upon  the  daj 
which  was  to  giye  him  a  young  wife,  and  foigettmg  all  about  tha 
matter,  rated  his  senrants  for  proyiding  him  with  such  fine  clothes  as 
had  been  prepared  for  the  fastiyaL  There  is  also  a  kflend  of  a  yoni^ 
gentleman  who,  not  haying  before  his  eyes  the  faar  of  tim  canone  of  the 
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cinndi  for  taoh  cases  made  and  pxoTided,  conoehred  a  paaaioii  fior  lui 
grandHiaiiia.  Both  cases  axe  of  a  singular  and  special  Idnd,  and  it  n 
yery  doabtfbl  whether  either  can  be  considered  as  a  precedent  likeLy  to 
be  eztensiTely  followed  by  saoceeding  generations, 

Arthur  €hnde  had  enrobed  himself  in  his  marriage  garments  of  botfle- 
neen,  a  full  hour  before  Mrs.  Sliderskew,  shaking  off  her  mote  beaiy 
mmberSy  knocked  at  his  chamber  door;  and  he  had  hobbled  dova 
stairs  in  full  array  and  smacked  his  lips  oTer  a  scanty  taste  of  ba 
faTonrite  cordial,  ere  that  delicate  piece  of  antiquity  enli^tened  the 
kitchen  with  her  presence. 

^*  Faugh ! "  said  Peg,  grubbinff,  in  the  discharge  of  her  domeBtic 
functions,  among  a  scanty  heap  of  ashes  in  the  rusty  grate,  *^  Weddii^ 
indeed !  A  precious  wedding !  He  wants  somebody  better  than  hs 
old  Peg  to  take  care  of  him,  does  he  ?  And  what  has  he  said  to  me 
many  and  many  a  time  to  keep  me  content  with  short  food,  small 
wages,  and  little  fire  ?  *  My  will,  Peg  i  my  will ! '  says  he,  '  Tm  a 
bachelor — ^no  friends— no  reUtions,  Peg.'  Ides  I  And  now  he's  fa 
faring  home  a  new  mistress,  a  baby-faced  chit  of  a  girl — ^if  he  wanted 
a  wife,  the  fool,  why  couldn't  he  have  one  suitable  to  his  age  and  that 
knew  his  '^ys  ?  She  won't  come  in  my  way,  he  says.  No,  that  she 
won't,  but  you  little  think  why,  Arthur  boy." 

While  Mrs.  Sliderskew,  influenced  possibly  by  some  lingering  feeUn^ 
of  disappointment  and  personal  slight  occasioned  by  her  old  roasto'S 
preference  for  another,'  was  giving  loose  to  these  grumblings  below- 
stairs,  Arthur  Gride  was  cogitating  in  the  parlour  upon  what  oad  taken 
place  last  night. 

^*  I  can't  think  how  he  can  have  picked  up  what  he  knows,"  said 
Arthur,  ^'unless  I  have  committed  myself — let  something  drop  at 
Bray's,  for  instance,  which  has  been  overheard.  Perhaps  I  may.  1 
shouldn't  be  surprised  if  that  was  it.  Mr.  Nickleby  was  often  angry 
at  my  talking  to  him  before  we  got  outside  the  door.  I  mustn't  teU 
him  that  part  of  the  business,  or  he'll  put  me  out  of  sorts  and  maie 
me  nervous  for  the  day." 

Ralph  was  universally  looked  up  to  and  recognised  among  his  fellows 
as  a  superior  genius,  but  upon  Arthur  Gride  his  stem  unyieldiog 
character  and  consununate  art  had  made  so  deep  an  impression,  that 
he  was  actually  afraid  of  him.  Cringing  and  cowardly  to  the  core  by 
nature,  Arthur  Gride  humbled  himself  m  the  dust  before  Ralph  Nickleby, 
and  even  when  they  had  not  this  stake  in  common,  would  have  licked 
his  shoes  and  crawled  upon  the  ground  before  him  rather  than  ventare 
to  return  him  word  for  word,  or  retort  upon  him  in  any  other  spint 
than  that  of  the  most  slavish  and  abject  sycophancy. 

To  Ralph  Nickleby's,  Arthur  Gride  now  betook  himself  accordiog 
to  appointment,  and  to  Ralph  Nickleby  he  related  how  that  last  ni^ht 
some  young  blustering  blade,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  forced  his  way 
into  his  house  and  tried  to  frighten  him  from  the  proposed  nuptials  re- 
told in  short,  what  Nicholas  had  said  and  done,  vrith  the  slight  leser* 
Tation  upon  which  he  had  determined. 

**  WeU,  and  what  then  ?  "  said  Ralph. 


*^  Ok  !  ndilimg  moie,"  rejoined  Gride.. 

**  £[e  tried  to  frighten  yon  ? "  said  Balpfa,  disdainfully,  ^^  and  yon 
tr^r«'  frightened  I  suppose,  is  that  it  ?  " 

^*  I  frightened  him  by  crying  thieves  and  murder,"  replied  Gride. 
^^  Once  I  was  in  earnest,  I  tell  you  that,  for  I  had  more  than  half 
a  mind  to  swear  he  uttered  threats  and  demanded  my  life  or  my 
money. 

*'  Obo  ! "  said  Balph,  eyeing  him  askew.     ^*  Jealous  too ! " 
*^  Dear  now,  see  that ! "  cried  Arthur,  rubbing  his  hands  and  affect- 
ing to  laugh. 

**  Why  do  you  make  those  grimaces,  man  ? "  said  Ralph,  harshly, 
*^  yon  are  jealous — and  with  good  cause  I  think." 

^^  No,  no,  no, — not  with  good  cause,  hey  ?  You  don't  think  with 
good  causey  do  you?"  cried  Arthur,  &Itering,  ^^Do  you  though-^ 
hey?-  . 

^^  Wby,  how  stands  the  fact  ?  "  returned  Balph.  ^'  Here  is  an  old 
man  abont  to  be  forced  in  marriage  upon  a  girl,  and  to  this  old  man 
there  comes  a  handsome  young  fellow — ^you  said  ho  was  handsome^ 
didn't  you  ?  " 

"  No ! "  snarled  Arthur  Gride.  % 

**'  Ob  i "  rejoined  Ralph,  ^'  I  thought  you  did.  Well,  handsome  or 
not  handsome,  to  this  old  man  there  comes  a  young  fellow  who  casts 
all  manner  of  fierce  defiances  in  his  teeth — gums  I  should  rather  say--* 
and  tells  bim  in  plain  tenns  that  his  mistress  hates  him.  What  docs 
he  do  that  for  ?     Philanthropy's  sake  ? " 

"  Not  for  love  of  the  lady,"  replied  Gride,  "  for  he  said  that  no  word 
of  loTo-^-bis  very  words— had  ever  passed  between  'em." 

^^  He  said ! "  repeated  Ralph,  contemptuously.  "  But  I  like  him  for 
one  thing,  and  that  is  his  giving  you  this  fair  warning  to  keep  your — 
what  is  it  ?  Tit-tit  or  dainty  chick — which  ? — under  lock  and  key. 
Be  careful.  Gride,  be  careful.  It's  a  triumph  too  to  tear  ber  away 
from  a  gallant  young  rival ;  a  great  triumph  for  an  old  man.  It  only 
remains  to  keep  her  safe  when  you  have  her — that's  all." 

**  What  a  man  it  is ! "  cried  Arthur  Gride,  afiecting  in  the  extremity 
of  his  torture  to  be  highly  amused.     And  then  he  added,  anxiously, 
'^  Yes ;  to  keep  her  safe,  that's  all.     And  that  isn't  much,  is  it  ?  "       i 
"Much!"  said  Ralph,  with  a  sneer.      "Why,  everybody  knows 
what  easy  things  to  understand  and  to  control,  women  are.     But 
come,  it's  very  nearly  time  for  you  to  be  made  happy.     You'll  pay  the 
bond  now  I  suppose,  to  save  us  trouble  afterwards." 
"  Oh  what  a  man  you  are !"  croaked  Arthur. 
"  Why  not  ?  "  said  Ralph.     "  Nobody  will  pay  you  interest  for  the 
money,  I  suppose,  between  this  and  twelve  o'clock,  will  they  ?  " 

"But  nobody  would  pay  you  interest  for  it  either,  you  know,** 
returned  Arthur,  leering  at  Ralph  with  all  the  cunning  and  slyness  he 
could  throw  into  his  face.  »' 

"  Besides  which,"  said  Ralph,  sufiering  his  lip  to  curl  into  a  smile, 
^  you  haven't  the  money  about  you,  and  you  weren't  prepared  for  this 
or  you'd  have  brought  it  with  you,  and  there's  nobody  you'd  so  much 


like  to  aocommodate  as  me.    I  ne.    We  iraat  mck  otticr  m  sbo«l  aa 
«qpial  degree.    Axejoanmiyl" 

Gride,  who  had  done  nothing  but  grin,  and  nod,  aad  dntter,  during 
this  last  speech  of  Ralph's,  aaaweved  in  the  afinnative,  and  piodudng 
fiom  his  hat  a  oosple  of  laige  white  frvonrs,  piBned  one  oa  his  breast, 
aad  with  oonflULeraUe  diAcnlty  indpced  his  friend  to  do  the  like.  Thus 
accoutred  they  got  into  a  hired  ooaoh  which  Ralph  had  in  wailn^ 
and  drove  to  the  residence  of  the  his  and  most  wished  bride. 

Qride,  whose  spiritp  and  coomge  had  gradually  &iled  him  mote  and 
more  as  they  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  Uie  house^  was  vtterif 
dismayed  and  cowed  by  the  mommiiil  sileooe  iriiidi  pervaded  ft.  The 
face  of  the  poor  servant-girl,  the  ooly  person  they  saw,  was  disfigiired 
with  tears  and  want  of  sfaep.  There  was  nobody  to  receive  or  wefeome 
ihem ;  and  they  stole  up  staiiB  into  the  usual  sittii^-4O0m  more  like 
two  burghirs  than  the  bridemom  and  his  friend. 

*^  One  would  think,"  said  Ralph,  speaking  m  s{nte  of  himsdf  in 
» low  and  subdued  voioe,  ^^  that  tiiere  was  a  frmend  going  on  here,  mid 
not  a  weddimr." 

*'  He,  he  !     tittered  his  friend,  ^*  you  are  so— so  very  funny  I " 

*^  I  neei  be,"  remarked  Ralph,  drily,  **  for  this  is  rather  dull  and 
diilling.     Look  a  little  brisker,  man,  and  not  so  hang-dog  like." 

^  Yea,  yes,  I  will,"  said  Gride.  «« But— but— you  don't  think  die's 
comiiig  just  yet,  do  you  ?" 

*^  Why,  I  suppose  she'll  not  oome  till  she  is  obliged,"  returned 
Ralph,  looking  at  his  watch,  ^*  and  she  has  a  good  half  hour  to  spare 
yet.    Curb  your  impiitience." 

^^  I— I — am  not  mipatient,"  stammered  Arthur.  *^  I  wouldn't  be 
hard  with  her  for  the  world.  Oh  dear,  dear,  not  on  any  aooouni 
Let  her  take  her  tim^— her  own  time.    Her  time  shall  be  ours  by  a& 


means." 


While  Ralph  bent  upon  his  trembling  friend  a  keen  look,  which 
showed  that  he  perfectly  understood  the  reason  of  this  great  eonndeiv 
tion  and  regard,  a  footrtep  was  heard  upon  the  stairs,  and  Bray  bun- 
self  came  into  the  room  on  tiptoe,  and  h<^ding  up  his  hand  with  a 
cautious  gesture  as  if  there  were  some  wkk  perscm  near  who  must  not 
be  disturbed. 

**  Hush  r  he  sud  in  a  low  voioe.  ^  She  was  very  ill  last  night.  I 
thought  she  would  have  broken  her  heart.  She  is  dressed,  and  crying 
bitterly  in  her  own  room;  but  she's  better,  and  quite  quiet — that's 
everything." 

'« She  is  ready,  is  she?"  said  Ralph. 

*<  Qdte  ready,"  returned  the  frither. 

**  And  not  likely  to  delay  us  by  any  young-lady  weakneases — fiunt- 
ittg,  (NT  so  forth  ?"  said  Ralph. 

^  She  may  be  sa^y  trusted  now,"  returned  Bray.  **  I  have  heoi 
talking  to  her  this  morning.     Here— -come  a  little  this  way." 

He  drew  Ralph  Nickleby  to  the  farther  end  of  the  rw»n,  and  pranted 
towards  Gride,  who  sat  huddled  together  in  »  oorner,  fomUmg  ner- 
vously with  ^  buttons  of  his  ooat,  and  ezhihttiiig  a  fiMse  of  which 
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crfwj  skulking  aiid  \m»  eocprMrioB  was  duyrpened  nd  aggraTSted  to 
the  ntoaoet  by  fab  aaziety  aad  ivepidatioii. 

**  liook  at  that  man,"  whispeied  Bray,  emphaticaUy.  ^  Una  nnimi 
«  cmel  thing,  after  aU." 

**  What  seems  a  cruel  thingf  inquired  RaIjA,  with  asmaoh  stolidity 
of  liaoe  as  if  he  really  were  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  otiier's  meaning. 

^  This  marriMe,"  aoswered  Bray.  *^  Don't  ask  me  what  Yon  know 
q;iiite  as  well  as  1  do.** 

Ralph  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  nlent  deprecation  of  Bray^s  impa- 
fienoe,  and  eleyated  his  eyebrows,  and  pursed  his  lips  as  men  do  when 
they  are  prepared  with  a  safficient  answer  to  sosm  remark,  but  wait 
lor  a  more  &Tourable  opportunity  of  advaadng  it,  or  think  it  scarcely 
worih  while  to  answer  their  adversary  at  all. 

**  liOok  at  him.    Does  it  not  seem  cmel  ?"  said  Bnj. 

^  No  !*  replied  Ralph  boldly. 

^  I  say  it  does,"  retorted  Bray  with  a  show  of  much  iiritation.  ^*  It 
Is  a  emel  thing,  by  all  that's  bad  and  treacherous !" 

When  men  are  about  to  commit  or  to  sanction  the  commisrion 
of  some  injustice,  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  them  to  escpress  pity 
for  the  object  either  of  that  or  some  parallel  proceeding,  dnd  to  fed 
themselves  at  the  time  quito  virtaous  and  moral,  and  immtibsely 
superior  to  those  who  express  no  pity  at  all.  This  is  a  kind  of  uphold* 
JDS  of  Huth  above  works,  and  is  very  comfortable.  To  do  Ralph 
Mickleby  justice,  he  seldom  practised  this  sort  of  dissimulation;  but  he 
understood  those  who  did,  and  therefore  suffered  Bray  to  say  again  and 
min  with  great  vehemence  that  they  were  jointly  doing  a  very  cruel 
tluttff,  before  he  again  oflfered  to  interpose  a  word. 

**  zon  see  what  a  diy,  shrivelled,  withered  old  chip  it  is,"  returned 
Ralph,  when  the  other  was  at  length  silent.  ^*  If  he  were  younger,  it 
Bught  be  omel,  but  as  it  is-— hark'ee,  Mr.  Bray,  hell  die  soon,  and  leave 
her  a  rich  jounff  widow.  Miss  Madeline  consults  your  taste  this  time ; 
let  her  oonsuH  her  own  nezt." 

^  True,  true,"  said  Bray,  biting  his  nails,  and  plainly  very  ill  at  ease. 
^  I  couldn't  do  anything  better  fw  her  than  advise  her  to  accept  these 
JMropoeals,  could  1 1  Now,  I  ask  you,  Nickleby,  as  a  man  of  the 
worid-^could  I  ?* 

**  Sorely  not,"  answered  Ralph.  **  I  toll  you  what,  Sir;— »thero  are  a 
Inmdred  Others  vdthin  a  circuit  of  five  miles  from  this  plaoe,  well  o£^ 
good  rich  substantial  men,  who  would  gladly  give  their  daughters  and 
^Mr  own  ears  with  them,  to  that  veiy  sna  yonder,  ape  and  mummy 
•ihetooks."  J  J  -r- 

*|  So  there  are !"   exclaimed  Biray,  eageriy  catohisff  at  anythmg 
hieh  seemed  a  justification  of  himseif.    *^  And  so  I  iM  her,  bothlast 
ikight  and  to-day." 

*  You  told  her  truth,"  said  Ralph,  •«  and  did  well  to  do  so ;  tiiougfa 
I  must  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  I  had  a  daughter,  and  mjr  freedom, 
^^More,  nay,  my  very  health  and  life,  depeaded  on  her  takmg  a  hus- 
band whom  I  pointed  out,  I  should  hope  it  would  not  be  neoessary  to 
wraaee  any  otibor  aigumento  to  induee  her  to  eonsesA  to  my  wifhes/* 
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Bray  looked  at  Ralph  as  if  to  see  wbether  he  spoke  in  eanoi,  nd 
haying  nodded  twice  or  thrice  in  unqualified  assent  to  what  had  (aUen 
from  him,  said, 

^^  I  miuBt  go  up  stairs  for  a  few  minates  to  finish  dressing,  and  wbea 
I  come  down,  I'll  bring  Maddine  with  me.  Do  yon  know  I  had  a 
yery  strange  dream  last  night,  which  I  haye  not  remembered  iSi  thii 
instant,  f  dreamt  that  it  was  this  morning,  and  yon  and  I  had  been 
talking,  as  we  haye  been  this  minute ;  that  I  went  up  stairs,  for  ibe 
yery  purpose  for  which  I  am  goinff  now,  and  that  as  I  stretdied  wt 
my  hand  to  take  Madeline's,  and  kad  her  down,  the  floor  sunk  with 
me,  and  after  faUing  from  such  an  indescribable  and  tremendous  height  u 
the  imagination  scarcely  conceiyes  except  in  dreams,  I  alighted  in  a  gnve:' 
'^  And  you  awoke,  and  found  you  were  lying  on  your  back,  or  witb 
your  head  han^ng  oyer  the  bedside,  or  suflering  some  pain  firom  indi- 
gestion ?"  said  Rdph.  ^^  Pshaw,  Mr.  Bray,  do  as  I  do  (you  will  have 
the  opportunity  now  that  a  constant  round  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment 
opens  upon  you)  and  occup3ring  yourself  a  little  more  by  day,  have  no 
time  to  think  of  what  you  dretun  by  night." 

Ralph  followed  him  with  a  steady  look  to  the  door,  and  tttrni&g  to 
the  bridegroom,  when  they  were  sgain  alone,  said, 

*'  Mark  my  words.  Gride,  you  won't  have  to  pay  his  annuity  tery 
long.  You  haTe  the  devil's  luck  in  bargains  always.  If  he  is  not 
booked  to  make  the  lone  voyage  before  many  months  are  past  and  gone, 
I  wear  an  orange  for  a  head." 

To  this  prophecy,  so  agreeable  to  his  ears,  Arthur  returned  no  answer 
than  a  cackle  of  great  delight,  and  Ralph,  throwing  himself  into  a 
chair,  they  both  sat  waiting  m  profound  silence.  Riuph  was  thinkii^ 
with  a  sneer  upon  his  lips  on  the  altered  manner  of  Bray  that  day,  and 
how  soon  their  fellowship  in  a  bad  design  had  lowered  his  pride  m 
established  a  familiarity  between  them,  when  his  attentive  ear  caught 
the  rustling  of  a  female  dress  upon  the  stairs,  and  the  footstep  of  a  mao* 
*^  Wake  up,"  he  said,  stamping  his  foot  impatiently  upon  th6gn>un<i, 
^^  and  be  something  like  life,  man,  will  you  ?  They  are  here.  1^^ 
those  dry  old  bones  of  yours  this  way — quick,  man,  quick." 

Gride  shambled  forward,  and  stood  leering  and  bowing  dose  by 
Ralph's  side,  when  the  door  opened  and  there  entered  in  haste-w^ 
Bray  and  his  daughter,  but  Nicholas  and  his  sister  Kate. 

If  some  tremendous  apparition  from  the  world  of  shadows  bad 
suddenly  presented  itself  before  him,  Ralph  Nickleby  could  not  bare 
been  more  thunder*stricken  than  he  was  by  this  surprise.  His  bao^ 
fell  powerless  by  his  side,  he  staggered  back,  and  with  open  montb, 
and  a  face  of  ashy  paleness,  stood  gazing  at  them  in  speecliless  rag^ 
his  eyes  so  prominent,  and  his  face  so  convulsed  and  changed  by  tbe 
passions  which  raced  within  him,  that  it  would  have  been  dif5ci2l|^  to 
recognise  in  him  the  same  stem,  composed,  hard-featured  man  he  bad 
seen  not  a  minute  ago. 

««The  man  that  came  to  me  Ust  night,"  whispered  Gride^pItt<^S 

at  his  elbow.  ^^  The  man  that  came  to  me  last  night."  , 

«'  I  see,"  muttered  Ralph,  <'  I  know.    I  might  have  gneasedasiDBcA 
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before.  Across  my  every  path,  at  eyery  ttim^  go  where  I  will,  do  what 
I  may,  he  comes." 

The  absence  of  all  colour  from  the  foce,  the  dilated  nostril,  the 
quivering  of  the  lips  which  thongh  set  firmly  against  each  other  would 
not  be  still,  showed  what  fierce  emotions  were  struggling  for  the  mastery 
With  Nicholas.  But  he  Icept  them  down,  and  gently  pressing  Kate's 
arm  to  le-assure  her,  stood  erect  and  undaunted  front  to  front  with  his 
unworthy  relative. 

As  the  brother  and  sister  stood  side  by  side  with  a  gallant  bearing 
which  became  them  well,  a  close  likeness  between  them  was  appa- 
rent, which  many,  had  they  only  seen  them  apart,  might  have  failed 
to  remark.  The  air,  carriage,  and  very  look  and  expression  of  the 
brother  were  all  reflected  in  the  sister,  but  softened  and  refined  to  the 
nicest  limit  of  feminine  delicacy  and  attraction.  More  striking  still 
was  some  indefinable  resemblance  in  the  face  of  Ralph  to  both.  W  bile 
they  had  never  looked  more  handsome  nor  he  more  ugly,  while  they 
had  never  held  themselves  more  proudly,  nor  he  shrunk  half  so  low, 
there  never  had  been  a  time  when  this  resemblance  was  so  perceptible, 
or  when  all  the  worst  characteristics  of  a  face  rendered  coarse  and 
harsh  by  evil  thoughts  were  half  so  manifest  as  now. 

^'  Away !"  was  the  first  word  he  could  utter  as  he  literally  gnashed 
bis  teeth.  ^^Awsyl  What  brings  you  here — -liar — scoundrel — dastard 
-thief." 

<<  I  come  here,"  said  Nicholas  in  a  low  deep  voice,  ^^  to  save  your 
victim  if  I  can.  Liar  and  scoundrel  you  are  in  every  action  of  your 
life,  theft  is  your  trade,  and  double  dastard  you  must  be  or  you  were 
not  here  to-day.  Hard  words  will  not  move  me,  nor  would  hard 
blows.     Here  I  stand  and  will  till  I  have  done  my  errand." 

^Crirl !"  said  Ralph,  "  retire.  ^'  We  can  use  force  to  him,  but  I 
would  not  hurt  you  if  I  could  help  it.  Retire,  yon  weak  and  silly 
wench,  and  leave  this  dog  to  be  dealt  with  as  he  deserves." 

^^  I  will  not  retire,"  cried  Kate,  with  flashing  eyes  and  the  red  blood 
mantling  in  her  cheeks.  ^*  You  will  do  him  no  hurt  that  he  will  not 
repay.     You  may  use  force  with  me ;  I  think  you  will,  for  I  am  a 

frl,  and  that  would  well  become  you.  But  if  I  have  a  girl's  weakness, 
have  a  woman's  heart,  and  it  is  not  you  who  in  a  cause  Hke  this  can 
tarn  that  from  its  purpose." 

^' And  what  may  your  purpose  be,  most  lofty  lady?"  said  Ralph. 

^To  ofier  to  the  unhappy  subject  of  your  treachery  at  this  last 
moment,"  replied  Nicholas,  '^  a  refuge  and  a  home.  If  the  near  pro- 
spect of  such  a  husband  as  you  have  provided  will  not  prevail 
upon  her,  I  hope  she  may  be  moved  by  the  prayers  and  entreaties  of 
one  of  her  own  sex.  At  all  events  they  shsJl  be  tried,  and  I  myself 
avowbg  to  her  father  from  whom  I  come  and  by  whom  I  am  com  • 
missioned,  will  render  it  an  act  of  greater  baseness,  meanness,  and 
<^elty  in  him  if  he  still  dares  to  force  this  marriage  on.  Here  I 
"^^it  to  see  him  and  his  daughter.  For  this  I  came  and  brought  my 
Sister  even  into  your  vile  presence.  Our  purpose  is  not  to  see  or  speak 
with  yon  i  therefore  to  you,  we  stoop  to  say  no  more." 
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** Indted!"  mU  Balph*  ^'Tov  pareiil  m  fwiiining  ben^'lUanii 
do  you  ?** 

His  nieoe's  botom  hevred  ivith  ihe  indigMyii  esntenMni  nto  vUJi 
he  hftd  lashed  her,  bat  she  gaTe  him  no  reply. 

"^Now,  Glide,  see  here^^said  Ralph.  ^'This  IIbUow— I  ^am  to 
say  my  brother's  son ;  a  reprobate  and  profligate,  stained  with  eroy 
mean  and  selfish  crime-— this  fellow  coming  hm  to-day  to  distoib  i 
solemn  ceremony,  and  knowing  that  the  consequence  of  his  pmenting 
himself  in  snothor  msn's  house  at  such  a  time,andpersiatingin  lemain- 
ing  there,  must  be  his  being  kicked  into  the  streets  and  dragged  throo^ 
them  like  the  yagabond  he  is— this  fellow,  mark  you,  brings  wiili  bm 
his  sister  as  a  protection,  thinking  we  would  not  expose  a  silly  eiil  to 
the  degradation  and  indignity  which  is  no  novelty  to  him ;  aaa  em 
after  I  have  warned  her  of  what  must  ensue,  he  stall  keeps  her  by  kim 
as  you  see,  and  clings  to  her  apron-strings  like  a  cowardly  boy  to  hu 
mother's.  Is  this  a  pretty  fiollow  to  talk  as  big-as  you  haye  heezdhim 
now!* 

'<  And  as  I  heard  him  kst  night,"  said  Arthur  Gride,  '^sslheaid 
him  last  night  when  he  sneaked  into  my  house,  and— he !  he  I  be!— 
very  soon  sneaked  out  again,  when  I  nearly  frightened  him  to  death. 
And  h$  wanting  to  marry  Miss  Madeline  too!  Oh,  dear!  Is  tkie 
anything  else  he'd  like— anything  else  we  can  do  for  him,  besideB  ^Tii^ 
her  up?  Would  he  like  his  debts  paid  and  his  house  ffVUBlied, 
and  a  few  bank  notes  for  shaving  paper  if  he  shaves  at  aU!  He! 
he!  he!" 

^*  You  will  remain,  girl,  will  you  ?"  said  Balph,  turning  upon  Kate 
again,  ^  to  be  hauled  down  stairs  like  a  drunken  drab — as  I  swctf 
you  fiJiall  if  you  stop  here  ?  No  answer !  Thank  your  brotha  ^ 
what  follows.  Gride,  call  down  Bray— and  not  hie  daughter.  Let 
them  keep  her  above." 

*'  If  you  value  your  head,"  said  Nicholas,  taking  up  a  positioii  befon 
the  door,  and  spo^Ling  in  tiie  same  low  voice  in  which  he  had  spoken 
before,  and  with  no  more  outward  passion  than  he  had  before  display^l 
"  stay  where  you  are." 

*^  Mind  me  and  not  him,  and  call  down  Bray,"  sud  RalpL 

^'  Mind  yourself  rather  than  either  of  us^  and  stay  where  you  v^' 
said  Nicholas. 

'<  Will  you  call  down  Bray  ?"  cried  Ralph  passionately. 

^'  Remember  that  you  come  near  me  at  your  peril,"  said  Nicholas. 

Gride  hesitated :  Ralph  being  by  this  name  as  ftuious  as  a  bafl^ 
tiger  made  for  the  door,  and  attraipting  to  pass  Elate  clasped  her  arn 
roughly  with  his  hand.  Nicholas  with  his  eyes  darting  fire  seised  him 
by  the  collar.  At  that  moment  a  heavy  body  fell  ¥rith  great  violence 
on  the  floor  above,  and  an  instant  afterwards  was  heard  a  most  sppi^ 
ling  and  terrific  scream. 

They  all  stood  still  and  gaaed  upon  each  other.  Scream  saooeeded 
scream ;  a  heavy  patterbg  of  feet  succeeded ;  and  many  shrill  T(Hctf 
clamouring  togeth^  were  heard  to  cry,  *^  He  is  dead  I" 

''Stand  off !^  cried  Nichobs,  letting  loose  all  the  violent  fmt»^  ^ 
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hmi "rwimimd  till  now,  ^if  ihia  is  what  I  soaredj  dare  to  bope  it  ii^ 
jroa  are  caught,  villama,  in  jour  own  toils." 

He  boxet  from  the  room,  and  darting  up  stain  to  the  quarter  from 
whence  the  noise  proceeded,  forced  his  waythrouffh  a  crowd.of  penooa 
who  quite  filled  a  small  iMdchamber,  and  found  Bray  lying  on  the 
floor  quite  dead,  and  his  danshter  clinging  to  the  body. 

^^  How  did  tlds  happen  ?  "  he  cried,  Joolung  wildly  about  him. 

Several  voices  answered  together  that  he  had  been  observed  through 
the  half-opened  door  reclining  in  a  strange  and  uneasy  position  upon 
a  chair ;  that  he  had  been  spoken  to  sevend  times,  and  not  answering^ 
-was  supposed  to  be  asleep,  until  some  person  going  in  and  shaking 
him  by  the  arm,  he  fell  heavily  to  the  ground  and  was  discovered  to 
be  dead. 

^  Who  is  the  owner  of  this  house  ?"  said  Nicholas,  hastOr.! 

An  elderly  woman  was  pointed  out  to  him  ;  and  to  her  he  said,  as 
he  knelt  down  and  gently  unwound  Madeline's  arms  from  the  lifeless 
mass  roond  which  3iey  vrere  entwined:  ^^I  represent  this  lady's 
nearest  friends  as  her  servant  here  knovrs,  and  must  remove  her  from 
this  dreadful  scene.  This  is  my  sister  to  whose  charge  you  confide 
her.  My  name  and  address  axe  up<m  thai  card,  and  you  shall  receive 
£rom  me  aU  necessary  directions  for  the  arrangements  that  must  be 
made.  Stand  aside,  every  one  of  you,  and  give  me  room  and  air  for 
God's  sake." 

The  people  fell  back,  scarce  wondering  more  at  what  had  just 
ooeurrea,  than  at  the  excitement  and  impetuosity  of  him  who  spoke, 
juid  Nicholas,  taking  the  insensible  girl  in  his  arms,  bore  her  finom  the 
chamber  and  down  stairs  into  the  room  he  had  just  quitted,  followed 
by  his  sister  and  the  faithfrd  servant,  whom  he  charged  to  procure  a 
coach  directly,  while  he  and  Kate  bent  over  their  lieantifiil  charge 
and  endeavourad,  but  in  vain,  to  restore  her  to  animation.  The  gui 
performed  her  office  vrith  such  expedition,  that  in  a  very  few  minutes 
the  coach  was  ready. 

Balph  Nickleby  and  Gride,  stunned  and  paralysed  by  the  awful 
event  which  had  so  suddenly  overthrown  their  schemes  (it  would  not 
otlierwise,  perhaps,  have  made  much  impression  on  them),  and  carried 
away  by  the  exfaraunrdinary  energy  and  precipitation  of  Nicholas, 
which  bore  down  all  before  them,  looked  on  at  these  proceedings  like 
men  in  a  dream  or  trance.  It  was  not  until  every  preparation  was 
made  for  Madeline's  immediate  removal  that  Ralph  broke  silence  by 
declaring  she  shotdd  not  be  taken  away. 

^  Who  says  that  ?"  cried  Nicholas,  starting  frt>m  his  knee  and 
confironting  them,  but  still  retaining  Madeline's  lifeless  hand  in  his* 

*^  11"  answered  Balph,  hoarsely. 

^  Hush,  hush !"  cried  the  terrified  Qride,  catehing  him  by  the  arm 
again.     ^*  Hear  what  he  says." 

*^  Aye !"  said  Nicholas,  extending  his  disengaged  hand  in  the  air, 
^^hear  what  he  says.  That  both  your  debts  are  paid  in  the  one 
great  debt  of  nature — ^that  the  bond  due  to-day  at  twelve  is  now 
waste  paper— that  your  contemplated  firaud  shall  be  discovered  yet— 
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thai  your  schemes  are  known  to  man,  and  oyeiihrown  by  HesTen— 
wretches,  that  he  defies  yon  both  to  do  yonr  worst.** 

^^  This  man,"  said  Ralph,  in  a  Toice  scarcely  intelligible,  ^  this  maa 
claims  his  wife,  and  he  shall  have  her." 

^^  That  man  claims  what  is  not  his,  and  he  should  not  have  her 
if  he  were  fifty  men,  with  fifty  more  to  back  him,"  said  NichoUs. 

'« Who  shall  prevent  him  ?  " 

« I  wiU." 

«'  By  what  right  I  should  like  to  know,"  said  Ralph.  ''  By  wkt 
right  I  ask?" 

^  By  this  riffhi-^hat,  knowing  what  I  do,  yon  dare  not  tempt  me 
further,"  said  Nicholas,  ^^  and  by  this  better  right,  that  those  I  9afe, 
and  with  whom  you  would  haye  done  me  base  wrong  and  injafj, 
are  her  nearest  and  her  dearest  Mends.  In  their  name  I  bear  her 
hence.    Give  way  I " 

*^  One  word ! "  cried  Ralph,  foaming  at  the  month. 

^  Not  one,"  replied  Nicholas,  *^  I  will  not  hear  of  one— ssre  this. 
Look  to  yourself,  and  heed  this  warning  that  I  give  yon.  Yonr  daf 
is  past,  and  night  is  coming  on—" 

^^  My  curse,  my  bitter  deadly  cnrsei  upon  yon,  boy ! " 

*^  Whence  will  curses  come  at  your  command  ?  ot  what  anfls  a 
curse  or  blessing  from  a  man  like  you  ?  I  warn  yon,  that  misfartane 
and  discovery  are  thickening  about  your  head;  that  the  stractozes 
you  have  raised  thronsh  all  your  ill-spent  life  are  cmmUing  into 
dust ;  that  your  path  is  beset  with  spies ;  that  this  very  daj ,  ten 
thousand  pounds  of  your  hoarded  wealth  have  gone  in  one  greit 
crash !" 

«'Tis  fiilse !"  cried  Ralph,  shrinkmg  back. 

**  'Tis  true,  and  jron  shaU  find  it  so.  I  have  no  more  words  to 
waste.  Stand  firom  the  door.  Kate,  do  yon  go  first.  Lay  not  a 
hand  on  hex,  or  on  that  woman,  or  on  me,  or  so  much  as  hrnA  their 
garments  as  they  pass  yon  by ! — ^Yon  let  them  paas  and  he  blocks  the 
door  again !" 

Arthur  Qride  happened  to  be  in  the  doorway,  bnt  whether  inftefl- 
tionally  or  finom  confosion  was  not  quite  apparent.  Ntchoks  sming 
him  away  with  such  violence  as  to  cause  him  to  spin  round  the  room 
tmUl  he  was  caught  by  a  sharp  angle  of  the  wall  and  there  knoded 
down;  and  then  taking  his  beautiful  burden  in  his  arms  ruBhed 
violently  out.  No  one  cared  to  stop  him,  if  any  wero  so  disposed. 
Making  his  way  through  a  mob  of  people,  whom  a  report  of  tbs 
cireuinrtanoes  had  attradted  round  the  house,  and  carrying  Maddio^ 
in  his  great  excitement  as  eamly  as  if  she  were  an  infiuit,  he  reached 
the  coach  in  which  Kate  and  the  girl  were  already  waiting,  aod 
confiding  his  chaige  to  them,  jumped  np  beside  the  coachman  m 
bade  him  drive  away. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

OF  FAMILY  MATTERS,  CARB8,  HOPES,  DISAPPOINTMENTS,  AND  SORROWS. 

Although  Mrs.  Nickleby  had  been  made  acquainted  by  her  son 
and  daughter  with  every  circumstance  of  Madeline  Bray's  histoiy 
which  was  known  to  them ;  although  the  responsible  situation  in  which 
Nicholas  stood  had  been  carefully  explained  to  her,  and  she  had  been 
prepared  even  for  the  possible  contingency  of  having  to  receive  the 
young  lady  in  her  own  house — improbable  as  such  a  result  had  appeared 
only  a  few  minutes  before  it  came  about — still,  Mrs*  Nickleby,  from  the 
moment  when  this  confidence  was  first  reposed  in  her  late  on  the 
previous  evening,  had  remained  in  an  unsatisfactory  and  profoundly 
mystified  state,  from  which  no  explanations  or  arguments  could  relieve 
hor,  and  which  every  fresh  soliloquy  and  reflection  only  aggravated 
more  and  more. 

"•  Bless  my  heart,  Kate,"  so  the  good  lady  ar^ed,  ^^  if  the  Mr. 
Cheerybles  don't  want  this  young  lady  to  be  married,  why  don't  they 
file  a  bill  against  the  Lord  Chancellor,  make  her  a  chancery  ward,  and 
shut  her  up  in  the  Fleet  prison  for  safety — I  have  read  of  such  things 
in  the  newspapers  a  hundred  times ;  or,  if  thoy  ore  so  very  fond  of  her 
as  Nicholas  says  they  are,  why  don't  they  marry  her  themselves— one 
of  them  I  mean.  And  even  supposing  they  don't  want  her  to  be 
married,  and  don't  want  to  marry  her  themselves,  why  in  the,  name 
of  wonder  should  Nicholas  go  about  the  world  forbidding  people's 

^^  I  don't  think  you  quite  understand,"  said  Kate,  gently. 

*^  Well  I  am  sure,  Kate,  my  dear,  you're  very  polite,"  replied  Mrs. 
Nickleby.  ^^  I  have  been  married  myself  I  hope,  and  I  have  seen 
other  people  married.     Not  understand,  indeed ! "  ' 

^*  I  know  you  have  had  great  experience,  dear  mama,"  said  Kate ; 
"  I  mean  that  perhaps  you  don't  quite  understand  all  the  circumstances 
in  this  instance.     We  have  stated  them  awkwardly,  I  dare  say." 

^'  That  I  dare  say  you  have,"  retorted  her  mother,  briskly.  '^  That's 
very  likely.  I  am  not  to  be  held  accountable  for  that ;  though  at  the 
same  time,  as  the  circumstances  speak  for  themselves,  I  shall  take  the 
liberty,  my  love,  of  saying  that  I  do  understand  them,  and  perfectly 
well  too,  whatever  you  and  Nicholas  may  choose  to  think  to  the  con- 
trary. Why  is  such  a  great  fuss  made  because  this  Miss  Magdalen  is 
going  to  marry  somebo<fy  who  is  older  than  herself  ?  Your  poor  papa 
'Was  older  than  I  was — four  years  and  a  half  older.  Jane  Dibabfr—the 
Dibabses  lived  in  the  beautiful  little  thatched  white  house  one  story 
Ugh,  covered  all  over  with  ivy  and  creeping  plants,  with  an  exquisite 
little  porch  with  twining  honeysuckles  and  all  sorts  of  things,  where 
the  earwigs  used  to  fall  into  one's  tea  on  a  summer  evening,  and  always 
fell  upon  their  backs  and  kicked  dreadfully,  and  where  the  frogs  used 
to  get  into  the  ruahlight  shades  when  one  stopped  all  night,  and  sit  up 
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and  look  tlirough  the  little  holes  like  Christians — Jane  Dibabs,  shs 
married  a  man  who  was  a  great  deal  older  than  herself,  and  would 
marry  him  notwithstanding  all  that  could  be  said  to  the  contrary,  and 
she  was  so  fond  of  him  that  nothing  was  ever  equal  to  it.  There  was 
no  fuss  made  about  Jane  Dibabs,  and  her  husband  was  a  most  hoDOur- 
able  and  excellent  man,  and  evervbody  spoke  well  of  him.  Then  why 
should  there  be  any  fuss  about  this  Magdalen  ?  " 

**  Her  husband  is  much  old^ ;  he  is  not  her  own  choice,  his  cha- 
racter is  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  you  have  just  described.  Don  t 
yon  see  a  broad  distinction  between  the  two  cases  ?"  said  Kate. 

To  this  Mrs.  Nickleby  only  replied  that  she  durst  say  she  was  very 
stupid,  indeed  she  had  no  doubt  she  was,  for  her  own  children  almost 
as  much  as  told  her  so  every  day  of  her  life ;  to  be  sure  she  was  a  little 
older  than  they,  and  perhaps  some  foolish  people  might  think  she 
ought  reasonably  to  know  best.  However,  no  doubt  she  was  wrong, 
of  course  she  was — she  always  wa»— she  couldn't  be  right,  indeed — 
couldn't  be  expected  to  be— so  she  had  better  not  expose  herself  any 
more ;  and  to  all  Kate's  conciliations  and  concessions  for  an  hour  ensu- 
ing, the  good  lady  gave  no  other  replies  than — Oh,  certainly — why  did 
tliey  ask  her — her  opinion  was  of  no  consequence — it  didn't  matt» 
what  she  said — ^with  many  other  rejoinders  of  the  same  class. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  (expressed  when  she  had  become  too  resigned 
for  speech,  by  nods  of  the  head,  upliftings  of  the  eyes,  and  littte 
beginnings  of  groans,  converted  as  they  attracted  attention  into  short 
coughs),  Mrs.  Nickleby  remained  until  Nicholas  and  Kate  returned 
■with  the  object  of  their  solicitude ;  when,  having  by  this  time  averted 
her  own  importance,  and  becoming  besides  interested  in  the  tritJs  of 
one  so  young  and  beautiful,  she  not  only  displayed  the 'utmost  zeal  and 
solicitude,  but  took  great  credit  to  herself  for  recommending  the  course 
of  procedure  which  her  son  had  adopted ;  frequently  declaring  with  an 
expressive  look,  that  it  was  very  fortunate  things  were  as  they  were, 
and  hinting,  that  but  for  great  encouragement  and  wisdom  on  her  o^ 
part,  they  never  could  have  been  brought  to  that  pass. 

Not  to  strain  the  question  whether  Mrs.  Nickleby  had  or  had  not 
any  great  hand  in  bringing  matters  about,  it  is  unquestionable  that  she 
had  strong  ground  for  exultation.  The  brothers,  upon  their  return, 
bestowed  such  commendations  upon  Nicholas  for  the  part  he  had  taken, 
and  evinced  so  much  joy  at  the  altered  state  of  evente  and  the  recovery 
of  their  young  friend  from  trials  so  great  and  dangers  so  tbreateningj 
that,  as  she  more  than  once  informed  her  daughter,  she  now  conBiderea 
the  fortunes  of  the  family  "  as  good  as"  made.  Mr.  Charles  Cheerybl^ 
indeed,  Mrs.  Nickleby  positively  asserted  had,  in  the  first  transport' 
of  his  surprise  and  delight,  "  as  good  as"  said  so,  aod  without  pr^ 
cisely  explaining  what  this  qualification  meant,  she  subsided,  whenever 
she  mentioned  the  subject,  into  such  a  mysterious  and  important  state, 
and  had  such  visions  of  wealth  and  dignity  in  perspective,  that  (v«^ 
and  clouded  though  they  were)  she  was  at  such  times  almost  as  *^*P|PJ 
as  if  she  had  really  been  permanently  provided  for  on  a  scale  of  g^*** 
splendour,  and  all  her  cares  were  over. 
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The  sadden  and  terrible  shock  she  had  received,  combined  with  the 
great  affliction  and  anxiety  of  mind  which  she  had  for  a  long  time 
endured,  proved  too  much  for  Madeline's  strength.  Recovering  from 
the  state  of  stupe&ction  into  which  the  sudden  death  of  her  father 
happily  plunged  her,  she  only  exchanged  that  condition  for  one  of  dan- 
gerous and  active  illness.  When  the  delicate  physical  powers  which 
have  been  sustained  by  an  unnatural  strain  upon  the  mental  energies 
and  a  resolute  determination  not  to  yield,  at  last  give  way,  their  degree 
of  prostration  is  usually  proportionate  to  the  strength  of  the  effort 
which  has  previously  upheld  them.  Thus  it  was  that  the  illness 'which 
fell  on  Madeline  was  of  no  slight  or  temp<Hrary  nature,  but  one  which 
for  a  time  threatened  her  reason,  and — ^scarcely  worse — ^her  life  itself. 

Who,  slowly  recovering  from  a  disorder  so  severe  and  dangerous, 

could  be  insensible  to  the  unremitting  attentions  of  such  a  nUrse  as 

gentle,  tender,  earnest  Kate  ?     On  whom  could  the  sweet  soft  voice, 

the  light  step,  the  delicate  hand,  the  quiet,  cheerful,  noiseless  discharge 

of  those  thousand  little  offices  of  kindness  and  relief  which  we  feel  so 

deeply  when  we  are  ill,  and  forget  so  lightly  when  we  are  well — on 

whom  could  they  make  so  deep  an  impression  as  on  a  young  heart 

stored  with  every  pure  and  true  affection  that  women  cherish ;  almost 

a  stranger  to  the  endearments  and  devotion  of  its  own  sex,  save  as  it 

kamt  them  from  itself ;  and  rendered  by  calamity  and  suffering  keenly 

susceptible  of  the  sympathy  ao  long  unknown  and  so  long  sought  in 

Tain?     What  wonder  that  days  became  as  years  in  knitting  them 

together  ?     What  wonder,  if  with  every  hour  of  returning  health,  there 

eame  some  stronger  and  sweeter  recognition  of  the  praises  which  Kate, 

when  they  recalled  old  scenes — ^they  seemed  old  now,  and  to  have  been 

acted  years  ago — would  lavish  on  her  brother ;  where  would  have  been 

the  wonder  even  if  those  praises  had  found  a  quick  response  in  the  breast 

of  Madeline,  and  if,  with  the  image  of  Nicholas  so  constantly  recurring 

in  the  features  of  his  sister  that  she  could  scarcely  separate  the  two,  she 

had  sometimes  found  it  equally  difficult  to  assign  to  each  the  feelings  they 

had  first  inspired,  and  had  imperceptibly  mingled  with  her  gratitude  to 

Nicholas,  some  of  that  warmer  feeling  which  she  had  assigned  to  Kate  ? 

^^  My  dear,"  Mrs.  Nickleby  would  say,  coming  into  the  room  with 

sn  daborate  caution,  calculated  to  discompose  the  nerves  of  an  invalid 

rather  more  than  the  entry  of  a  horse-soldier  at  full  gallop ;  ^^  how  do 

yon  find  yourself  to-night.     I  hope  you  are  better  ?  " 

^^  Almost  wdl,  mama,"  Kate  would  reply,  laying  down  her  work, 
and  taking  Madeline's  hand  in  hers. 

"  Kate ! "  Mrs.  Nickleby  would  say,  reprovingly,  "  don't  talk  so 
loud"  (the  worthy  lady  herself  talking  in  a  whisper  that  would  have 
made  the  blood  of  the  stoutest  man  run  cold  in  his  veins). 

Kate  would  take  this  reproof  very  quietly,  and  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
making  every  hoard  creak,  and  every  thread  rustle  as  she  moved 
stealthdy  about,  would  add-— 

^'  My  son  Nicholas  has  just  come  home,  and  I  have  come,  according 
*o  eostom,  my  dear,  to  know  firom  your  own  lips  exactly  how  you  are, 
^  he  won't  take  my  account,  and  never  will*" 

nn2 
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^'  He  18  later  than  usual  to-night,"  perhaps  Madeline  would  reply. 
"  Nearly  half  an  hour." 

**  Well,  I  never  saw  such  people  in  all  mj  life  as  you  are  for  time 
up  here!"  Mrs.  Nickleby  would  exclaim  in  great  astonishment;  "I 
declare  I  never  did  !  I  had  not  the  least  idea  that  Nicholas  was  after 
his  time— not  the  smallest.  Mr.  Nickleby  used  to  say — ^your  poor  papa 
I  am  speaking  of,  Kate  my  dear — used  to  say  that  appetite  was  the 
best  clock  in  the  world,  but  you  have  no  appetite,  my  dear  Miss  Bray, 
I  wish  you  had,  and  upon  my  word  I  really  think  you  ought  to  take 
something  that  would  give  you  one ;  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  but  I 
have  heard  that  two  or  three  dozen  native  lobsters  give  an  appetite, 
though  that  comes  to  the  same  thing  after  all,  for  I  suppose  you  must 
have  an  appetite  before  you  can  take  'em.  If  I  said  lobsters,  I  meant 
oysters,  but  of  course  it's  all  the  same,  though  really  how  you  came  to 
know  about  Nicholas " 

<^  We  happened  to  be  just  talking  about  him,  mama  ;  that  was  it.* 

"  You  never  seem  to  me  to  be  talking  about  anything  else,  Kate,  and 
upon  my  word  I  am  quite  surprised  at  your  being  so  very  thoughtleas. 
You  can  find  subjects  enough  to  talk  about  sometimes,  and  when  you 
know  how  important  it  is  to  keep  up  Miss  Bray's  spirits,  and  inteaest 
her  and  all  that,  it  really  is  quite  extraordinary  to  me  what  can  induce 
you  to  keep  on  prose,  prose,  prose,  din,  din,  din,  everlastingly  upon  the 
same  theme.  You  are  a  very  kind  nurse,  Kate,  and  a  very  good  one, 
and  I  know  you  meau  very  well ;  but  I  will  say  this — ^Uiat  if  it 
wasn't  for  me,  I  really  don't  know  what  would  become  of  Miss  Bray's 
spirits,  and  so  I  tell  the  doctor  every  day.  He  says  he  wonders  how  I 
sustain  my  own,  and  I  am  sure  I  very  often  wonder  myself  how  I  can 
contrive  to  keep  up  as  I  do.  Of  course  it's  an  exertion,  but  still,  when 
I  know  how  much  depends  upon  me  in  this  house,  I  am  obliged  to 
make  it.  There's  nothing  praiseworthy  in  that,  but  it's  necessary,  and 
I  do  it." 

With  that,  Mrs.  Nickleby  would  draw  up  a  chair,  and  for  some  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  run  through  a  great  variety  of  distracting  topics  in 
the  most  distracting  manner  possible :  tearing  herself  away  at  length  on 
the  plea  that  she  must  now  go  and  amuse  Nicholas  while  he  took  his 
supper.  After  a  preliminary  raising  of  his  spirits  with  the  information 
that  she  considered  the  patient  decidedly  worse,  she  would  further  cheer 
him  up  by  relating  how  dull,  listless,  and  low-spirited  Miss  Bray  was, 
because  Kate  foolishly  talked  about  nothing  else  but  him  and  family 
matters.  When  she  had  made  Nicholas  thoroughly  comfortable  with 
these  and  other  inspiriting  remarks,  she  would  discoiurse  at  length  on 
the  arduous  duties  she  had  performed  that  day,  and  sometimes  be  moved 
to  tears  in  wondering  how,  if  anything  were  to  happen  to  herself,  the 
family  would  ever  get  on  without  her. 

At  other  times  when  Nicholas  came  home  at  night,  he  would  be 
nccotnpsmied  by  Mr.  Frank  Cheeryble,  who  was  commissioned  by  the 
brothers  to  inquire  how  Madeline  was  that  evening.  On  such  occasions 
(and  they  were  of  very  frequent  occurrence),  Mrs.  Nickleby  deemed  it 
of  particular  importance  that  she  should  have  her  wits  about  her ;  for 
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from  certain  signs  and  tokens  which  had  attracted  her  attention,  she 
shrewdly  suspected  that  Mr.  Fraiik,  interested  as  his  uncles  were  in 
Madeline,  came  quite  as  much  to  see  Kate  as  to  inquire  after  her ;  the 
more  especially  as  the  brothers  were  in  constant  communication  with  the 
medical  man,  came  backwards  and  forwards  very  frequently  themselves,- 
and  received  a  fiill  report  from  Nicholas  every  morning.     These  were 
proud  times  for  Mrs.  Nickleby,  and  never  was  anybody  half  so  discreet 
and  sage  as  she,  or  half  so  mysterious  withal ;  and  never  was  there  such 
cunning  generalship,  or  such  unfathomable  designs,  as  she  brought  to 
hear  upon  Mr.  Frank,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  her  sus- 
picions were  well  founded,  and  if  so,  of  tantalising  him  into  taking  her 
into  his  confidence  and  throwing  himself  upon  her  merciful  considera- 
tion.     Extensive   was  the  artillery,   heavy  and  light,  which   Mrs. 
Nickleby  brought  into  play  for  the  furtherance  of  these  great  schemes, 
and  various  and  opposite  the  means  which  she  employed  to  bring  about 
the  end  she  had  in  view.     At  one  time  she  was  aJl  cordiality  and  ease, 
at  another,  all  stifiness  and  frigidity.     Now  she  would  seem  to  open 
her  whole  heart  to  her  unhappy  victim,  and  the  next  time  they  met 
receive  him  with  the  most  distant  and  studious  reserve,  as  if  a  new 
light  had  broken  in  upon  her,  and  guessing  his  intentions,  she  had 
resolved  to  check  them  in  the  bud ;  as  if  she  felt  it  her  bounden  duty  to 
act  with  Spartan  firmness,  and  at  once  and  for  ever  to  discourage  hopes 
which  never  could  be  realised.     At  other  times,  when  Nicholas  was  not 
there  to  overhear,  and  Kate  was  up  stairs  busily  tending  her  sick  friend, 
the  worthy  lady  would  throw  out  dark  faints  of  an  intention  to  send  her 
to  France  for  three  or  four  years,  or  to  Scotland  for  the  improvement  of 
her  health,  impaired  by  her  late  fatigues,  or  to  America  on  a  visit,  or 
an3rwhere  that  threatened  a  loug  and  tedious  separation.     Nay,  she 
even  went  so  far  as  to  hint  obscurely  at  an  attachment  entertained  for 
her  daughter  by  the  son  of  an  old  neighbour  of  theirs,  one  Horatio 
Peltirogus  (a  young  gentleman  who  might  have  been  at  that  time  four 
years  old,  or  thereabouts),  and  to  represent  it  indeed  as  almost  a  settled 
thing  between  the  families — only  waiting  for  her  daughter  s  final  deci- 
sion to  come  off  with  the  sanction  of  the  church,  and  to  the  unspeakable 
^ppiness  and  content  of  all  parties. 

^  It  was  in  the  full  pride  and  glory  of  having  sprung  this  last  mine  one 
night  with  extraordinary  success,  that  Mrs.  Nickleby  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  left  alone  with  her  son  before  retiring  to  rest,  to  sound 
him  upon  the  subject  which  so  occupied  her  thoughts :  not  doubting 
that  they  could  have  but  one  opinion  respecting  it.  To  this  end,  she 
approached  the  question  with  divers  laudatory  and  appropriate  remarks 
touching  the  general  amiability  of  Mr.  Frank  Cheeryble. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  mother,"  said  Nicholas,  "  quite  right.    He  is 
a  fine  feUow." 

*'  Good-looking,  too,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 
.  "  Decidedly  good-looking,"  answered  Nicholas. 

"What  may  you  call  his  nose,  now,   my  dear?"   pursued  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  wishing  to  interest  Nicholas  in  the  subject  to  the  utmost. 
"  CaU  it  ?"  repeated  Nicholas. 
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"Ah  !"  returned  his  mother,  "what  style  of  nose — what  order  of 
architecture,  if  one  may  say  so.  I  am  not  very  learned  in  noses.  Do 
you  call  it  a  Roman  or  a  Grecian  ?" 

"  Upon  my  word,  mother,"  said  Nicholas,  laughing,  "  as  well  as  I 
remember,  I  should  call  it  a  kind  of  Composite,  or  mixed  nose.  But 
I  have  no  very  strong  recollection  upon  the  subject,  and  if  it  will  afford 
you  any  gratification,  I'll  observe  it  more  closely,  and  let  you  know." 

"  I  wish  you  would,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  with  an  earnest 
look. 

"  Very  well,"  returned  Nicholas.     « I  will " 

Nicholas  returned  to  the  peru&l  of  the  book  he  had  been  reading, 
when  the  dialo^e  had  gone  thus  far.  Mrs.  Nickleby,  after  stopping 
a  little  for  consideration,  resumed. 

**  He  is  very  much  attached  to  you,  Nicholas,  my  dear.** 

Nicholas  laughingly  said,  as  he  closed  his  book,  that  he  was  dad  to 
hear  it,  and  observed  that  his  mother  seemed  deep  in  their  new  mend's 
confidence  already. 

'^  Hem !"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby.  ^  I  don't  know  about  that,  my  dear, 
but  I  think  it  is  very  necessary  that  somebody  should  be  in  his  con- 
fidence— highly  necessary." 

Elated  by  a  look  of  curiosity  firom  her  son,  and  the  consdonsBen 
of  possessing  a  great  secret  all  to  herself,  Mrs.  Nickleby  went  on  with 
great  animation : 

**  I  am  sure,  my  dear  Nicholas,  how  you  can  have  failed  to  noto  it 
is  to  me  quite  extraordinary ;  though  I  don't  know  why  I  should  say 
that  either,  because  of  course  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  to  a  certain  extent, 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  this  sort  of  thing,  especially  in  this  early  stage, 
which  however  clear  it  may  be  to  females,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
be  so  evident  to  men.  I  don't  say  that  I  have  any  particular  penelra' 
tion  in  such  matters.  I  may  have ;  those  about  me  should  know  berf 
about  that,  and  perhaps  do  know.  Upon  that  point  I  shall  express  no 
opinion — it  wouldn't  become  me  to  do  so ;  it's  quite  out  of  the  question 
*-quite." 

Nicholas  snuffed  the  candles,  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets^  and 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  assumed  a  look  of  patient  suffering  and 
melancholy  resignation. 

^^  I  think  it's  my  duty,  Nicholas,  my  dear,"  resumed  his  raoiher, 
^'  to  tell  you  what  I  know,  not  only  because  you  have  a  right  to  know 
it  too,  and  to  know  everything  that  happens  in  this  &mily,  but  becanse 
you  have  it  in  your  power  to  promote  and  assist  the  thing  verymucb; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sooner  one  can  come  to  a  clear  undor- 
standing  upon  such  subjects,  it  is  always  better  every  way.  There  are 
a  great  many  things  you  mieht  do,  such  as  taking  a  walk  in  the  gaiden 
sometimes,  or  sitting  up  stairs  in  your  own  room  for  a  little  wffle,  or 
making  believe  to  fall  asleep  occasionally,  or  pretending  that  yon  recol- 
lected some  business,  and  going  out  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  taking  Mr. 
Smike  with  you.  These  seem  very  slight  things,  and  I  dare  say  yon 
will  be  amused  at  my  making  them  of  so  much  importance ;  at  the 
same  time,  my  dear,  I   can  assure  you  (and  you'll  find  this  obt, 
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Ni<^oIa8,  for  yourself  one  of  these  days,  if  ^you  ever  fall  in  love  with 
anybody,  as  I  trust  and  hope  you  will,  provided  she  is  respectable  and 
wdl  -conducted,  and  of  course  you'd  never  dream  of  falling  in  love  with 
anybody  who  was  not),  I  say,  I  can  assure  you  that  a  great  deal  more 
depends  upon  these  little  things  than  you  would  suppose  possible.  If 
your  poor  papa  was  alive,  he  would  tell  you  how  much  depended  upon 
the  parties  being  left  alone.  Of  course  you  are  not  to  go  out  of  the 
room  as  if  you  meant  it  and  did  it  on  purpose,  but  as  if  it  was  quite  an 
accident,  and  to  come  back  again  in  the  same  way.  If  you  cough  in 
the  passage  before  you  open  the  door,  or  whistle  carelessly,  or  hum  a 
tune,  or  something  of  that  sort,  to  let  them  know  you're  coming,  it's 
always  better ;  because  of  course,  though  it's  not  only  natural,  but 
perfectly  correct  and  proper  under  the  circumstances,  still  it  is  very 
confiising  if  you  interrupt  young  people  when  they  are-— when  they  are 
sitting  on  the  sofa,  and — ^and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  which  is  very  nour 
sensical  perhaps,  but  still  they  will  do  it." 

The  profound  astonishment  with  which  her  son  regarded  her  during 
this  long  address,  gradually  increasing  as  it  approa<£ed  its  climax,  in 
no  way  discompos^  Mrs.  Nickleby,  but  rath^  exalted  her  opinion  of 
her  own  devemess ;  therefore,  merely  stopping  to  remark,  with  much 
ecmplaoency,  that  she  had  fully  expected  him  to  be  surprised,  she 
entered  upon  avast  quantity  of  circumstantial  evidence  of  a  particular! j 
incoherent  and  perplexing  kind,  the  upshot  of  which  was  to  establish, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  Mr.  Frank  Cheeryble  had  fall^ 
desperately  in  love  with  Kate. 
"  With  whom  ?  "  cried  Nicholas. 
Mrs.  Nickleby  repeated,  with  Kate. 
^  What  J  our  Kate— my  sister!" 

^  Lord,  Nicholas !"  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby,  '^  whose  Kate  should 
it  be,  if  not  ours ;  or  what  should  I  care  about  it,  or  take  any  interest 
in  it  for,  if  it  was  anybody  but  your  sbter  ?  " 

*(  Dear  mother,**  said  Nicholas,  ^'  surely  it  can't  be." 
<^  Very  good,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby,  vnth  great  confidence. 
"  Wait,  and  see." 

Nicholas  had  never,  until  that  moment,  bestowed  one  thought  upon 
the  remote  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence  as  that  which  was  now 
communicated  to  him ;  for,  besides  that  he  had  been  much  from  home 
of  late  and  closely  occupied  with  other  matters,  his  own  jealous  fears 
bad  prompted  the  suspicion  that  some  secret  interest  in  Madeline,  akin 
to  that  which  he  felt  himself,  occasioned  those  visits  of  Frank  Cheeryble 
'which  had  recently  become  so  frequent.  Fvennow,  although  he  knew 
that  the  observation  of  an  anxious  mother  was  much  more  likely  to  be 
correct  in  such  a  case  than  his  own,  and  although  she  reminded  him  of 
many  little  circumstances  which,  taken  together,  were  certainly  sus- 
ceptible of  the  construction  she  triumphantly  put  upon  them,  he  was  not 
quite  convinced  but  that  they  arose  from  mere  good-natured  thought- 
ln»  gallantry,  which  would  have  dictated  the  same  conduct  towards 
ttBy  other  girl  who  was  young  and  pleasing— ^t  all  events,  he  hoped  so^ 
And  therefoie  tried  to  believe  it. 
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**  I  am  very  much  disturbed  by  what  you  tell  me,"  said  Nicholas, 
after  a  little  reflection,  ^^  though  I  yet  hope  you  may  be  mistaken." 

*^  I  don't  understand  why  you  should  hope  so,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
*^  I  confess ;  but  you  may  depend  upon  it  I  am  not." 

''  What  of  Kate  ?  "  inquired  Nicholas. 

**■  Why  that,  my  dear,  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby,  ^^  is  just  the  point 
upon  which  I  am  not  yet  satisfied.  During  this  sickness,  she  has  been 
constantly  at  Madeline's  bedside — ^never  were  two  people  so  fond  of 
each  other  as  they  have  grown^and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  NichoUs,  I 
haye  rather  kept  her  away  now  and  then,  because  I  think  it's  a  good 
plan,  and  urges  a  young  man  on.     He  doesn't  get  too  sure,  you  know." 

She  said  this  with  such  a  mingling  of  high  delight  and  seif-con- 
ffratulation,  that  it  was  inexpressibly  painful  to  Nicholas  to  dash  her 
hopes ;  but  he  felt  that  there  was  only  one  honourable  course  before  him, 
and  that  he  was  bound  to  take  it. 

'^  Dear  mother,"  he  said  kindly,  ^  don't  you  see  that  if  there  really 
were  any  serious  inclination  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Frank  towards  Kate, 
and  we  suffered  ourselves  for  one  moment  to  encourage  it,  we  shonid 
be  acting  a  most  dishonourable  and  ungrateful  part  ?  I  ask  you  if  jon 
don't  see  it,  but  I  need  not  say  that,  I  know  you  don't,  or  you  would 
have  been  more  strictly  upon  your  guard.  Let  me  explain  my  meaning 
to  you— ^remember  how  poor  we  are." 

Mrs.  Nickleby  shook  her  head,  and  said  through  her  tears  that 
poverty  was  not  a  crime. 

"  No,"  said  Nicholas,  '*  and  for  that  very  reason  poverty  shonid  en- 
gender an  honest  pride,  that  it  may  not  lead  and  tempt  us  to  unworthy 
actions,  and  that  we  may  preserve  the  self-respect  which  a  hewer  of 
wood  and  drawer  of  water  may  maintain — and  does  better  in  main- 
taining than  a  monarch  his.      Think   what  we  owe   to  these  two 
brothers ;  remember  what  they  have  done  and  do  every  day  for  us  with 
a  generosity  and  delicacy  for  which  the  devotion  of  our  whole  lives 
would  be  a  most  imperfect  and  inadequate  return.    What  kind  of  retnni 
would  that  be  which  would  be  comprised  in  our  permitting  their 
nephew,  their  only  relative,  whom  they  regard  as  a  son,  and  for  whom 
it  would  be  mere  childishness  to  suppose  they  have  not  formed  plans 
suitably  adapted  to  the  education  he  has  had,  and  the  fortune  he  wQl 
inherit — in  our  permitting  him  to  marry  a  portionless  girl  so  closely 
connected  with  us,  that  the  irresistible  inference  must  be  that  he  was 
entrapped  by  a  plot ;  that  it  was  a  deliberate  scheme  and  a  speculation 
amongst  us  three.     Bring  the  matter  cleai^ly  before  yourself,  mother. 
Now,  how  would  you  feel  if  they  were  married,  and  the  brothers  coming 
here  on  one  of  those  kind  errands  which  bring  them  here  so  often,  yoo 
had  to  break  out  to  them  the  truth  ?     Would  you  be  at  ease,  and  fed 
that  you  had  played  an  honest,  open,  part  ?  " 

Poor  Mrs.  Nickleby,  crying  more  and  more,  murmured  that  of  oonrse 
Mr.  Frank  would  ask  the  consent  of  his  uncles  first. 

"  Why,  to  be  sure,  that  would  place  him  in  a  better  situation  with 
them,"  said  Nicholas,  "  but  we  should  still  be  open  to  the  same  suspi- 
cions, the  distance  between  us  would  still  be  as  great,  the  advantages 
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to  be  gained  would  still  be  as  manifest  as  now.  We  maj  be  reckoning 
without  our  host  in  all  this,"  he  added  more  cheerfully,  *<  and  I  trust, 
and  almost  belieye  we  are.  If  it  be  otherwise,  I  have  that  confidence 
in  Kate  that  I  know  she  will  feel  as  I  do,  and  in  you,  dear  mother,  to 
be  assured  that  after  a  little  consideration  you  will  do  the  same." 

After  many  more  representations  and  entreaties,  Nicholas  obtained  a 
promise  from  Mrs.  Nickleby  that  she  would  try  all  she  could  to  think 
as  he  did,  and  that  if  Mr.  Frank  persevered  in  his  attentions  she  would 
endeavoiir  to  discourage  them,  or,  at  the  least,  would  render  him  no 
countenance  or  assistance.  He  determined  to  forbear  mentioning  the 
subject  to  Kate  until  he  was  quite  conyinced  there  existed  a  real  neces- 
sity for  his  doing  so,  and  resolved  to  assure  himself,  as  well  as  he  could 
by  dose  personal  observation,  of  the  exact  position  of  affairs.  This 
was  a  very  wise  resolution,  but  he  was  prevented  from  putting  it  in 
practice  by  a  new  source  of  anxiety  and  uneasiness. 

8mike  became  alarmingly  ill ;  so  reduced  and  exhausted  that  he 
could  scarcely  move  from  room  to  room  without  assistance,  and  so  worn 
and  emaciated  that  it  was  painful  to  look  upon  him.  Nicholas  was 
warned  by  the  same  medical  authority  to  whom  he  had  at  first  appealed, 
that  the  last  chance  and  hope  of  his  life  depended  on  his  being  instantly 
removed  from  London.  That  part  of  Devonshire  in  which  Nicholas 
had  been  himself  bred  when  a  boy,  was  named  as  the  most  favourable 
spot ;  but  this  advice  was  cautiously  coupled  with  the  information,  that 
whoever  accompanied  him  thither  must  be  prepared  for  the  worst,  for 
every  token  of  rapid  consumption  had  appeared,  and  he  might  never 
return  alive. 

The  kind  brothers,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  poor  creature's  sad 
history,  despatched  old  Tim  to  be  present  at  this  consultation.  That 
same  morning,  Nicholas  was  summoned  by  brother  Charles  into  his 
private  room,  and  thus  addressed : 

'^  My  dear  sir,  no  time  must  be  lost.  This  lad  shall  not  die  if  such 
human  means  as  we  can  use  can  save  his  life ;  neither  shall  he  die  alone, 
and  in  a  strange  place.  Remove  him  to-morrow  morning,  see  that  he 
has  every  comfort  that  his.  situation  requires,  and  don't  leave  him — 
don't  leave  him,  my  dear  sir,  until  you  know  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
immediate  danger.  It  would  be  hard  indeed  to  part  you  now — no,  no, 
no.  Tim  shall  wait  upon  you  to-night,  sir ;  Tim  shall  wait  upon  you 
to-night  with  a  parting  word  or  two.  Brother  Ned,  my  dear  fellow,  Mr. 
Nickleby  waits  to  shake  hands  and  say  good  bye;  Mr.  Nickleby  won't  be 
long  gone ;  this  poor  chap  will  soon  get  better — ^very  soon  get  better— 
&nd  then  he'll  find  out  some  nice  homely  country  people  to  leave  him 
^th,  and  go  'backwards  and  forwards  sometimes — ^backwards  and 
forwards  you  know,  Ned— and  there's  no  cause  to  be  down-hearted,  for 
he'll  very  soon  get  better,  very  soon,  won't  he — ^won't  he,  Ned  ?  " 

^  What  Tim  Linkinwater  said,  or  what  he  brought  with  him  that 
ni^ht,  needs  not  to  be  told.  Next  morning  Nicholas  and  his  feeble 
companion  began  their  journey. 

And  who  but  one— and  that  one  he  who,  but  for  those  who  crowded 
voiand  him  then,  had  never  met  a  look  of  kindness,  or  known  a  word 
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of  piif— «oiild  tell  what  agonj  of  mind,  what  blighted  thonghti,  ^lAai 
unavailiiig  sorrow,  were  inyolyed  in  that  ead  parting ! 

*^  See,"  cried  Nicholas  eagerly,  as  he  looked  from  the  coach  window, 
^^  they  are  at  the  oomer  of  the  lane  still !  And  now  there's  Kste— 
poor  Kate,  whom  you  said  you  couldn't  bear  to  say  good  bye  to-^ 
waving  her  handkerchief.  Don't  go  withont  one  geatore  of  fiuvmA  to 
Kate!" 

^  I  cannot  make  it ! "  cried  his  trembling  comfMunion,  fidling  bs<k 
in  his  seat  and  ooTexing  his  eyes.  ^^Do  yon  see  hernow^  IsBhe 
there  still?" 

'^Ye8,ye8!"  said  Nicholas  earnestly.  «<  There,  she  wnTSS  her  baad 
again.  I  have  answered  it  for  yon — and  now  ihejr  are  out  of  nghi 
Do  not  give  way  so  bitteriy,  dear  friend,  do  not.  Yon  will  meet  them 
all  again." 

He  whom  he  thus  encouraged,  raised  his  withered  hands  and  daqwl 
them  fervently  together. 

"^  In  heaven — I  humbly  pray  to  God— 4n  heaven  I' 

It  sounded  like  the  prayer  of  a  broken  heart 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

RALPH  NICKLEBY,  BAFFLED  BY  HIS  NEPHEW  IN  HIS  LATE  DE8IG5, 
HATCHES  A  SCHEME  OP  RETALIATION  WHICH  ACCIDENT  SrOOKStt 
TO   HIM,   AND   TAKES   INTO   HIS  COUNSELS   A  TRIED   AUXILIARY. 

The  course  which  these  adventures  shape  oot  for  themselves  on 
imperatively  call  upon  the  historian  to  observe,  now  demands  that  tiief 
should  revert  to  the  pcnnt  they  attained  previous  to  the  oammmeem^ 
of  the  last  chapter,  when  Ralph  Nickleby  and  Arthur  Oride  wore  kft 
tog^her  in  the  house  where  dMth  had  so  suddenly  reared  his  dark  tfd 
heavy  banner. 

With  clenched  hands,  and  teeth  ground  together  ao  firm  and  «^ 
that  no  locking  of  the  jaws  could  for  the  time  have  fixed  and  r^y^ 
them  more  securely,  Ralph  stood  for  some  minutes  in  the  same  ^'^^^ 
in  which  he  had  last  addressed  his  nephew:  breathioff  heavily,  but  sfi^ 
and  motionless  in  other  respects  as  if  he  had  been  a  fanaen  atatue.  Aittf 
a  time,  he  began  by  slow  degrees,  as  a  man  rousing  lumself  from  heavy 
slumber,  to  reUkx.  For  a  moment  he  shook  his  clasped  fist  stififtlt^ 
and  savagely  towards  the  door  by  which  Nicholas  had  disappeifed,  w 
then  thriuitiag  it  into  his  breast  as  if  to  repress  by  Ibxoe  even  this  sbt^ 
of  passion,  turned  round  and  confronted  the  less  haxdy  usDier,  whobs^ 
not  yet  risen  from  the  ground. 

The  cowering  wretch,  who  still  shook  in  every  limb,  and  whoie  fc* 
grey  hairs  trembled  and  quivered  on  his  head  with  abject  ^^'^^ 
tottered  to  his  fleet  as  he  met  Ralph's  eye^  and  ahJffidJBg  his  &O0  *^ 
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lK>th  luoids,  protested  while  he  crept  towards  the  door  that  it  was  no 
fault  of  his. 

.  ^^  Who  said  it  was,  man  ? "  returned  Ralph,  in  a  suppressed  Toioe. 
«  Who  said  it  was  ?" 

^^  You  looked  as  if  you  thought  I  was  to  blame,"  said  Gride,  timidly. 

*^  Pshaw !"  Ralph  muttered,  forcing  a  laugh.  ^  I  blame  him  for  not 
Mving  an  hour  longer— one  hour  longer  would  have  been  long  enough^ 
I  blirnie  no  one  else." 

«  N — n — ^no  one  else  ?"  said  Gride. 

*'  Not  for  this  mischance,"  replied  Ralph.  *^  I  have  an  old  score  to 
clear  with  that — ^that  young  fellow  who  has  carried  off  your  mistresB,  but 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  blustering  just  now,  for  we  should  soon 
hare  been  quit  of  him,  but  for  this  cursed  accident." 

There  was  something  so  unnatural  in  the  constrained  calmness  with 
"which  Ralph  Nickleby  spoke,  when  coupled  with  the  livid  face,  the 
horrible  expression  of  the  features  to  which  every  nerve  and  muscle  as 
it  twitched  and  throbbed  with  a  spasm  whose  workings  no  effort  could 
conceal,  gave  every  instant  some  new  and  firightful  aspect — there  was 
something  so  unnatural  and  ghastly  in  the  contrast  between  his  harsh, 
idow,  stenidy  voice  (only  altered  by  a  certain  halting  of  the  breath 
"vrhich  made  him  pause  between  almost  every  word  like  a  drunken  man 
bent  upon  speaking  plainly),  and  these  evidences  of  the  most  intense  and 
▼lolent  passions,  and  the  struggle  he  made  to  keep  them  under,  tliat  if 
the  dead  body  which  lay  above  had  stood  instead  of  him  before  the 
cowering  Gride,  it  could  scarcely  have  presented  a  spectacle  which 
would  have  terrified  him  more. 

<«  The  coach,"  said  Ralph  after  a  time,  during  which  he  had  stru^ed 
like  some  strong  man  against  a  fit.  ^'  We  came  in  a  coach.  Is  it 
"—waiting?" 

Gride  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  pretext  for  going  to  the  window 
to  see,  and  Ralph,  keeping  his  face  steadily  the  other  way,  tore  at  his 
shirt  with  the  hand  which  he  had  thrust  into  his  breast,  and  muttered 
in  a  hoarse  whisper — 

*^  Ten  thousand  pound^.  He  said  ten  thousand !  The  precise  som 
paid  in  but  jresterday  for  the  two  mortgages,  and  which  would  have 
gone  out  again  at  heavy  interest  to-morrow.  If  that  house  has  foiled, 
and  he  the  first  to  bring  the  news ! — Is  the  coach  there  ?  " 

^^  Yes,  yes,"  said  Gride,  startled  by  the  fierce  tone  of  the  inquiry. 
^  It's  here.     Dear,  dear,  what  a  fiory  man  you  are ! " 

^  Come  here^"  said  Ralph,  beckoning  to  him.  ^  We  mustn't  make 
a  show  of  being  disturbed.     Well  go  down  arm  in  arm." 

^  But  you  pinch  me  black  and  blue,"  urged  Gride,  writhing  with 

Ralph  threw  him  off  impatiently,  and  descending  the  stairs  with  his 
Qsual  firm  and  heavy  tread,  got  into  the  coach.  Arthur  Chride  followed. 
After  looking  doubtfuUy  at  Ralph  when  the  man  asked  where  he  was 
to  drive,  and  finding  that  he  remained  silent,  and  expressed  no  wish 
upon  the  subject,  Arthur  mentioned  his  own  house,  and  thither  they 
fitoceeded. 
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On  their  way,  Ralph  sat  in  the  farthest  comer  with  folded  anna,  and 
uttered  not  a  word.  With  his  chin  sunk  upon  his  hreast,  and  his 
downcast  eyes  quite  hidden  by  the  contraction  of  his  knotted  hrowa,  he 
might  have  been  asleep  for  any  ngn  of  consciousness  he  gave,  until  the 
coach  stopped,  when  he  raised  his  head,  and  glancing  through  the 
window  inquired  what  place  that  was. 

^^  My  house,"  answered  the  disconsolate  Gride,  affected  peihaps  by 
its  loneliness.     '^  Oh  dear !  my  house." 

^  True,"  said  Ralph.  ^'  I  have  not  obeerred  the  way  we  came.  I 
should  like  a  glass  of  water.     You  have  that  in  the  house,  I  suppose?" 

^*  You  shall  haye  a  glass  of— of  anything  you  like,"  answored  Gride, 
with  a  groan.     ^'  It's  no  use  knocking,  coachman.     Ring  the  belL" 

The  man  rang,  and  rang,  and  rang  again ;  then  knocked  until  the 
street  re-echoed  with  the  sounds ;  then  listened  at  the  keyhole  of  the 
door.     Nobody  came,  and  the  house  was  silent  as  the  grave. 

**  How's  this?"  said  Ralph  impatiently. 

^^  Peg  is  so  very  deaf,"  answered  Gride  with  a  look  of  anxiety  and 
alarm.     "  Oh  dear !     Ring  again,  coachman.     She  sees  the  beU." 

Again  the  man  rang  and  knocked,  and  knocked  and  rang  sgun. 
Some  of  the  neighbours  threw  up  their  windows  and  called  across  the 
street  to  each  other  that  old  Gride's  housekeeper  must  have  dropped 
down  dead.  Others  collected  round  the  coach  and  gave  Tent  to  yarions 
surmises ;  some  held  that  she  had  fallen  asleep,  some  that  she  bad 
burnt  herself  to  death,  some  that  she  had  got  drunk ;  and  one  yery  ^ 
man  that  she  had  seen  something  to  eat  which  had  frightened  her  so 
much  (not  being  used  to  it)  that  she  had  fallen  into  a  fit.  This  last 
suggestion  particularly  delighted  the  bystanders,  who  cheered  it  rather 
uproariously,  and  were  with  some  difficulty  deterred  from  dropping 
down  the  area  and  breaking  open  the  kitchen  door  to  ascertain  the  fact 
Nor  was  this  all,  for  rumours  having  gone  abroad  that  Arthur  was  to 
be  married  that  morning,  yeiy  particular  inquiries  were  made  after  the 
bride,  who  wos  held  by  the  majority  to  be  disguised  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby,  which  gave  rise  to  much  jocose  indignation  at  the 
public  appearance  of  a  bride  in  boots  and  pantaloons,  and  called  forth  a 
great  many  hoots  and  groans.  At  length  the  two  money-len^^'^ 
obtained  shelter  in  a  house  next  door,  and  being  accommodated  with  a 
ladder,  clambered  over  the  wall  of  the  back  yard,  which  was  not  a  hip 
one,  and  descended  in  safety  on  the  other  side. 

^^  I  am  almost  afraid  to  go  in,  I  declare,"  said  Arthur,  turning  to 
Ralph  when  they  were  alone.  "  Suppose  she  should  be  murdered— 
lying  with  .her  brains  knocked  out  by  a  poker— eh  ?" 

"  Suppose  she  were,"  said  Ralph,  hoarsely.  "  I  tell  you  I  wish  socfl 
things  were  more  common  than  they  are,  and  more  easily  done.  Yon 
may  stare  and  shiver — I  do  !" 

He  applied  himself  to  a  pump  in  the  yard,  and  having  taken  a  deep 
draught  of  water  and  flung  a  quantity  on  his  head  and  face,  r^^^ 
his  accustomed  manner  and  led  the  way  into  the  house,  Gride  following 
close  at  his  heels. 

It  was  the  same  dark  place  as  ever :  every  room  dismal  and  ti^^* 
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it  was  wont  to  be,  and  eveiy  ghostly  article  of  furniture  in  its  cus- 
tomarj  place.  The  iron  heart  of  the  old  grim  clock  undisturbed  by  all 
the  noise  without,  still  beat  heavily  within  its  dusty  case,  the  tottering 
presses  slunk  from  the  sight  as  usual  in  their  melancholy  comers,  the 
echoes  of  footsteps  returned  the  same  dreary  sound ;  the  long-legged 
spider  paused  in  his  nimble  run,  and  scared  by  the  sight  of  men  in  that 
his  dull  domain,  hung  motionless  upon  the  wall  counterfeiting  death 
until  they  should  have  passed  him  by. 

From  cellar  to  garret  went  the  two  usurers  opening  every  creaking 
door  and  looking  into  every  deserted  room.  But  no  Peg  was  there. 
At  last  they  sat  them  down  in  the  apartment  which  Arthur  Gride 
usually  inhabited,  to  rest  after  their  search. 

*^  The  ha^  is  out  on  some  preparation  for  your  wedding  festivities,  I 
suppose,"  said  Ralph  preparing  to  depart.  ^'  See  here.  I  destroy  the 
bond ;  we  shall  never  need  it  now." 

Gride  who  had  been  peering  narrowly  about  the  room  fell  at  that 
moment  upon  his  knees  before  a  large  chest,  and  uttered  a  terrible  yell. 

*^  How  now  ?"  said  Ralph  looking  sternly  round. 

^  Robbed !  robbed !"  screamed  Arthur  Gride. 

^'Robbed!  of  money?" 

"  No,  no,  no.     Worse,  fiir  worse." 

*'  Of  what  then  ?"  demanded  Ralph. 

*'  Worse  than  money,  worse  than  money  ! "  cried  the  old  man,  cast- 
ing the  papers  out  of  the  chest,  like  some  beast  tearing  up  the  earth. 
*^  She  had  better  have  stolen  money — aU  my  money — I  haven't  much. 
She  had  better  have  made  me  a  beggar,  than  have  done  this  ! " 

^*  Done  what  ?"  said  Ralph.     ^^  Done  what,  you  devil  s  dotard  ?  " 

Still  Ghride  made  no  answer,  but  tore  and  scratched  among  the 
papers,  and  yelled  and  screeched  like  a  fiend  in  torment. 

^^  There  is  something  missing,  you  say,"  said  Ralph,  shaking  him 
furiously  by  the  collar.     "  What  is  it  ?  " 

^  Papers,  deeds.  I  am  a  ruined  man — ^lost — lost !  I  am  robbed, 
I  am  ruined.  She  saw  me  reading  it — treading  it  of  late. — I  did  very 
often. — She  watched  me — saw  me  put  it  in  the  box  that  fitted  into  this 
^he  box  is  gone — she  has  stolen  it. — Damnation  seize  her,  she  has 
robbed  me!" 

^^  Of  what !"  cried  Ralph,  on  whom  a  sudden  light  appeared  to 
break,  for  his  eyes  flashed  and  his  frame  trembled  with  agitation  as  he 
dntched  Ghride  by  his  bony  arm.     ''  Of  what  ?" 

^'She  don't  know  what  it  is;  she  can't  read  !"  shrieked  Gride,  not 
heeding  the  inquiry.  ^'  There's  only  one  way  in  which  money  can  be 
made  of  it,  and  that  is  by  taking  it  to  her.  Somebody  will  read  it  for 
her  and  tell  her  what  to  do.  She  and  her  accomplice  will  get  money 
for  it  and  be  let  off  besides ;  they'll  make  a  merit  of  it — say  they  found 
it— knew  it— and  be  evidence  against  me.  The  only  person  it  will  fall 
upon  is  me — ^me — me !" 

'^  Patience  !"  said  Ralph,  clutching  him  still  tighter  and  eyeing  him 
with  a  sidelong  look,  so  fixed  and  eager  as  sufficiently  to  denote  that  he 
had  some  hidden  purpose  in  what  he  was  about  to  say.     ^^  Hear  reason. 
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She  can't  hxve  been  gone  long.  Fll  call  tbe  police.  GiYeymi  but 
information  of  what  3ie  has  stolen,  and  they'll  lay  hands  upon  her, 
trust  me. — Hero — help  1" 

•«  No — ^no— no,"  screamed  the  old  man  pnttiBg  his  hand  npon  lUlpb'i 
month.     '« I  can't,  I  daren't." 

"  Help !  help ! "  cried  Ralph, 

^'  No,  no,  no,"  shrieked  the  other,  stamping  upon  the  ground  with 
the  energy  of  a  madman.     *^  I  tell  you  no.     I  daren't — I  daren't !' 

*^  Daren't  make  this  robbery  public  ?"  said  Ralph  eagerly. 
.   '^  No !"  rejoined  Gride,  wringing  his  hands.     *^  Hush !  Hush !    Not 
a  word  of  this ;  not  a  word  must  be  said.     I  am  undone.     WhicheTer 
way  I  turn,  I  am  undone.     I  am  betrayed.     I  shall  be  given  up.    I 
shall  die  in  Newgate !" 

With  irantic  exclamations  such  as  these,  and  with  many  others  in 
which  fear,  grief,  and  rage,  were  strangely  blended,  the  panic-fitricken 
wretch  gradually  subdued  his  first  loud  outcry  until  it  had  softened 
do^^  into  a  low  despairing  moan  chequered  now  and  then  by  a  howl 
as,  going  over  such  papers  as  were  left  in  the  chest,  he  disoovered  some 
new  loss.  With  very  little  excuse  for  departing  so  abruptly,  lUtph 
left  him,  and  greatly  disappointing  the  loiterers  outside  tbe  hoose  by 
telling  them  there  was  nothing  the  matter,  got  into  the  coach  and  mu 
driven  to  his  own  home. 

A  letter  lay  on  his  table.  He  let  it  lie  there  for  some  time  as  if  he 
had  not  the  courage  to  open  it,  but  at  length  did  so  and  turned  deadly 
pale. 

*^  The  worst  has  happened,"  he  said,  ^  the  house  has  failed.  I  see- 
the rumour  was  abroad  in  the  City  last  night,  and  reached  the  ears 
of  those  merch ants.    W ell — well ! " 

He  strode  violently  up  and  down  the  room  and  stopped  again. 

*'  Ten  thousand  pounds !     And  only  lying  there  for  a  day — ^for  one 
day  i     How  many  anxious  years,  how  many  pinching  days  and  ^p- 
less  nights,  before  I  scraped  together  that  ten  thousand  pounds ! — ^Ten 
thousand  pounds!     How  many  proud  painted  dames   would  hare 
fawned  and  smiled,  and  how  many  spendthrift  blockheads  done  me  hp* 
service  to  my  face  and  cursed  me  in  their  hearts,  while  I  turned  that 
ten  thousand  pounds  into  twenty  !     While  I  ground,  and  pinched,  and 
used  these  needy  borrowers  for  my  pleasure  and  profit,  what  smooth- 
tongued speeches,  and  courteous  looks,  and  civil  letters  they  would  have 
given  me  I     The  cant  of  the  lying  world  is,  that  men  like  me  compass 
our  riches  by  dissimulation  and  treachery,  by  fawning,  cringing,  ^^ 
stooping.     Why,  how  many  lies,  what  mean  and  abject  evasions,  what 
humbled  behaviour  from  upstarts  who,  but  for  my  money,  vTOuld  s^^ 
me  aside  as  they  do  their  betters  every  day,  would  that  ten  thou«and 
pounds  have  brought  me  in ! — ^Grant  that  I  had  doubled  it — ^roade  oent 
per  cent. — ^for  every  sovereign  told  another — there  would  not  bo  ooo 
piece  of  money  in  all  that  heap  of  coin  which  wouldn't  represent  tea 
thousand  mean  and  paltry  lies,  told — ^uot  by  the  money-lender,  oh  no . 
but  by  the  money-borrowers — ^your  liberal,  thoughtless,  generous,  dash- 
ing folks,  wlio  wouldn't  be  so  mean  as  save  a  sixpence  for  the  world* 
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Striving  as  it  would  seem  to  lose  part  of  the  bitterness  of  his  regrets 
in  the  bitterness  of  these  other  thoughts,  Ralph  continued  to  pace  the 
room.  There  was  less  and  less  of  resolution  in  his  manner  as  his  mind 
gradually  reverted  to  his  loss ;  and  at  length,  dropping  into  his  elbow- 
chair  and  grasping  its  sides  so  firmly  that  they  creaked  again,  he  said, 
between  his  set  teeth : 

^^  The  time  has  been  when  nothing  could  have  moved  me  like  the 
loss  of  this  great  sum — nothing,  for  births,  deaths,  marriages,  and  every 
event  which  is  of  interest  to  most  men,  had  (unless  it  is  connected  with 
gain  or  loss  of  money)  no  interest  for  me.  But  now  I  swear,  I  wix 
np  with  the  loss,  his  triumph  in  telling  it.  If  he  had  brought  it  about, 
•—I  ahnost  feel  as  if  he  had — I  couldn't  hate  him  more.  Let  me  but 
retaliate  upon  him,  by  degrees  however  slow ;  let  me  but  begin  to  get 
the  better  of  him,  let  me  but  turn  the  scale,  and  I  can  bear  it." 

His  meditations  were  long  and  deep.  They  terminated  in  his  de- 
spatching a  letter  by  Newman,  addressed  to  Mr.  Squeers  at  the  Saracen  8 
Head,  with  instructions  to  inquire  whether  he  had  arrived  in  town, 
and  if  so,  to  wait  an  answer.  Newman  brought  back  the  information 
that  Mr.  Squeers  had  come  by  mail  that  mommg,  and  had  received  the 
letter  in  bed ;  but  that  he  sent  his  duty,  and  word  that  he  would  get 
ap  and  wait  upon  Mr.  Nickleby  directly. 

The  interval  between  the  delivery  of  this  message  and  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Squeers  was  very  short,  but  before  he  came,  Ralph  had  sup- 
pressed every  sign  of  emotion,  and  once  more  regained  the  hard, 
immoveable,  inflexible  manner  which  was  habitual  to  him,  and  to  which, 
perhaps,  was  ascribable  no  small  part  of  the  influence  which,  over  many 
men  of  no  v^ry  strong  prejudices  on  the  score  of  morality,  he  oould 
exert  almost  at  will. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Squeers,"  he  said,  welcoming  that  worthy  witli  his 
accustomed  smile,  of  which  a  sharp  look  and  a  thoughtful  frown  were 
part  and  parcel.— >^^  how  do  you  do  ?  " 

■  **  Why,  sbr,"  said  Mr.  Squeers,  "  I'm  pretty  well.  So's  the  family, 
and  so's  the  boys,  except  for  a  sort  of  rash  as  is  a  running  through  the 
school,  and  rather  puts  'em  off  their  feed.  But  it's  a  ill  wind  as  blows 
no  good  to  nobody ;  that's  what  I  always  say  when  them  lads  has  a  wisi- 
tation.  A  wisitation,  sir,  is  the  lot  of  mortality.  Mortality  itself,  sir,  is 
a  wisitation.  The  world  is  chock  full  of  wisitations ;  and  if  a  boy  repines 
at  a  wisitation  and  makes  you  uncomfortable  with  his  noise,  he  must 
have  his  head  punched.     That's  going  according  to  the  scripter,  that  is." 

^*  Mr.  Squeers,"  said  Ralph,  drily. 

"Sir." 

^  We'll  avoid  these  precious  morsels  of  morality  if  you  please,  and 
talk  of  business." 

^^With  all  my  heart,  sir,"  rejoined  Squeers,  '^and  first  let  me 
aay " 

**  First  let  me  say,  if  you  please Noggs  ! " 

Newman  presented  himself  when  the  summons  had  been  twice  or 
thrice  repeated,  and  asked  if  his  master  called. 

^^  I  did.     Go  to  your  dinner.     And  go  at  once.     Do  yon  hear  ?** 
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*•*■  It  an't  time,"  said  Newman,  doggedly. 

^'  My  time  is  yours,  and  I  say  it  is,"  retained  Ralph. 

"  You  alter  it  every  day,"  said  Newman.     "  It  isn't  fair." 

^^  You  don't  keep  many  cooks,  and  can  easily  apologize  to  them  for 
the  trouble,"  retorted  Ralph.     ^^  Begone,  sir!" 

Ralph  not  only  issued  this  order  in  his  most  prereniptory  manner, 
but  under  pretence  of  fetching  some  papers  from  tiie  little  office,  saw  it 
obeyed,  and  when  Newman  had  left  the  house,  chained  the  door  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  his  retummg  secretly  by  means  of  his  latch 
key, 

^<  I  have  reason  to  suspect  that  fellow,"  said  Ralph,  when  heretomed 
to  his  own  office.  ^'  Therefore,  until  I  have  thought  of  the  shortest 
and  least  troublesome  way  of  ruining  him,  I  hold  it  best  to  keep  him 
at  a  distance." 

^^  It  wouldn't  take  much  to  ruin  him,  I  should  think,"  said  Squeers, 
with  a  grin. 

^'  Perhaps  not,"  answered  Ralph.  ^'  Nor  to  ruin  a  great  many  people 
whom  I  know.     You  were  going  to  say ?  " 

Ralph's  summary  and  matter-of-course  way  of  holding  up  this 
example  and  throwing  out  the  hint  that  followed  it,  had  evidently  an 
effect  (as  doubtless  it  was  designed  to  have)  upon  Mr.  Squeers,  who 
said,  after  a  little  hesitation  and  in  a  much  more  subdued  tone— 

^'  Why,  what  I  was  a  going  to  say,  sir,  is,  that  this  here  busineas 
regarding  of  that  ungrateful  and  hard-hearted  chap  Snavrley  senior, 
puts  me  out  of  my  way,  and  occasions  a  inconveniency  quite  unparal- 
leled, besides,  as  I  may  say,  making,  for  whole  weeks  together,  Mrs. 
Squeers  a  perfect  widder.    It's  a  pleasure  to  me  to  act  with  you,  of 


course." 


^^  Of  course,"  said  Ralph,  drily. 

'^  Yes,  I  say,  of  course,"  resumed  Mr.  Squeers,  rubbing  his  knees, 
^  but  at  the  same  time,  when  one  comes,  as  I  do  now,  better  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  mile  to  take  a  afferdavid,  it  does  put  a  man  out  a 
good  deal,  letting  alone  the  risk." 

*^  And  where  may  the  risk  be,  Mr.  Squeers  ?"  said  Ralph. 

^^  I  said,  letting  alone  the  risk,"  replied  Squeers,  evasively. 

^^  And  I  said,  where  was  the  risk  ?  " 

^^  I  wasn't  complaining,  you  know,  Mr.  Nickleby,"  pleaded  Squeers. 
*'  Upon  my  word  I  never  see  such  a        " 

'^  I  ask  you  where  is  the  risk  ?  "  repeated  Ralph,  emphatically. 
'^    ^^  Where  the  risk  ?"  returned  Squeers,  rubbing  his  knees  still  harder. 
*'  Why,  it  an't  necessary  to  mention-— certain  subjects  is  best  awoided. 
Oh,  you  know  what  risk  I  mean." 

^^  How  often  have  I  told  you,"  said  Ralph,  '^  and  how  often  am  I  to 
tell  you,  that  you  run  no  risk  ?  What  have  you  sworn,  or  what  are 
you  asked  to  swear,  but  that  at  such  and  such  a  time  a  boy  was  left 
with  you  in  the  name  of  Smike ;  that  he  was  at  your  school  for  a  given 
number  of  years,  was  lost  under  such  and  such  circumstances,  is  now 
found,  and  has  been  identified  by  you  in  such  and  such  keeping.  This 
is  all  true— is  it  not  V 
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**  Yes,"  replied  Squeers,  "  that's  all  trae." 

**  Well,  then,"  said  Ralph,  "  what  risk  do  you  run  ?  Who  swears 
to  a  lie  but  Snawley — a  man  whom  I  have  paid  much  less  than  I  have 
you  r 

^^  He  certainly  did  it  cheap,  did  Snawley,"  observed  Squeers. 
^*  He  did  it  cheap !"  retorted  Ralph,  testily,  ''  yes,  and  he  did  it 
"Well,  and  carries  it  off  with  a  h3rpocritical  face  and  a  sanctified  air,  but 
you — risk !  What  do  you  mean  by  risk  ?  The  certificates  are  all 
genuine,  Snawley  had  another  son,  he  Juu  been  married  twice,  his  first 
"wife  is  dead,  none  but  her  ghost  could  tell  that  she  didn't  write  that 
letter,  none  but  Snawley  himself  can  tell  that  this  is  not  his  son  and 
that  bis  son  is  food  for  worms.  The  only  perjury  is  Snawle/s,  and  I 
fancy  he  is  pretty  well  used  to  it.     Where's  your  risk  ?" 

4«  Why,  you  know,"  said  Squeers,  fidgeting  in  his  chair,  "  if  you 
come  to  that,  I  might  say  where's  yours  ?  ' 

^*  You  might  say  where's  mine  !"  returned  Ralph;  ^'you  may  say 
inrbere's  mine.  I  don't  appear  in  the  business — ^neither  do  you.  All 
Snawle/s  interest  is  to  stick  well  to  the  story  he  has  told,  and  all  his 
risk  is  to  depart  from  it  in  the  least.  Talk  of  f/our  risk  in  the  con- 
spiracy !" 

^^  I  say,"  remonstrated  Squeers,  looking  uneasily  round ;  ''  don't  call 
it  thai — just  as  a  favour,  don't." 

^  Call  it  what  you  like,"  said  Ralph,  irritably,  ^<  but  attend  to  me. 
This  tale  was  originally  fabricated  as  a  means  of  deep  annoyance  against 
one  who  hurt  your  trade  and  half  cudgelled  you  to  death,  and  to  enable 
you  to  obtain  repossession  of  a  half-dead  drudge,  whom  you  wished  to 
regain,  because  while  you  wreaked  your  vengeance  on  him  for  his  share 
in  the  business,  you  knew  that  the  knowledge  that  he  was  again  in 
your  power  would  be  the  best  punishment  you  could  inflict  upon  your- 
enemy.     Is  that  so,  Mr.  Squeers  V 

"Why,  sir,"  returned  Squeers,  almost  overpowered  by  the  deter- 
mination which  Ralph  displayed  to  make  everything  tell  against  him^ 
and  by  his  stem  unyielding  manner,  "  in  a  measure  it  was." 
"  What  does  that  mean  ?"  said  Ralph,  quietly.* 
**  Why,  in  a  measure,  means,"  returned  Squeers,  "  as  it  may  be  So  ; 
that  it  wasn't  all  on  my  account,  because  you  had  some  old  grudge  to 
satisfy,  too." 

*^  If  I  had  not  had,"  said  Ralph,  in  no  way  abashed  by  the  reminder, 
^<  do  you  think  I  should  have  helped  you  ?" 

"  Why  no,  I  don't  suppose  you  would,"  Squeers  replied.  "  I  only 
wanted  that  point  to  be  all  square  and  straight  between  us." 

"  How  can  it  ever  be  otherwise  ?"  retorted  Ralph.  "Except  that 
account  is  against  me,  for  I  spend  money  to  gratify  my  hatred,  and  you 
pocket  it,  and  gratify  yours  at  the  same  time.  You  are  at  least  as 
avaricious  as  you  are  revengeful — so  am  I.  Which  is  best  off?  You, 
who  win  money  and  revenge  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  process, 
and  who  are  at  all  events  sure  of  money,  if  not  of  revenge ;  or  I,  who 
am  only  sure  of  spending  money  in  any  case,  and  can  but  win  bare 
revenge  at  last?" 

o  o 
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As  Mr.  Squeers  could  only  «BBvrar  ibis  propoailioa  byBhiiigB  and 
smiles,  Kalph  sternly  bade  him  be  silent,  and  ibaaikful  tluit  be  was  so 
ireU  ofi^and  then  .fixing  bis  eyes  stesdily  upon  bim,  prooeeded  to  sajr— 

First,  that  Nicholas  had  thwarted  him  in  a  plan  he  had  formed  for 
the  disposal  in  maniage  of  a  certain  yonng  Isdy,  and  bad^  in  the  eon* 
fnsion  attendant  npon  her  father's  sudden  death,  secured  thai  fakdy 
himself  and  home  her  off  in  triumph. 

Secondly,  thai  by  some  will  or  settloment^^oertainly  by  soma  in- 
stmment  in  writings  which  must  contain  the  young  Uuly's  name,  and 
could  be  therefore  -sasily  selected  ^m  others,  if  access  to  Uie  plmoe 
where  it  was  deposited  were  once  secured — she  was  entitled  to  propectj 
which,  if  the  enstenoe  of  this  deed  ever  became  known  to  her,  would 
make  her  husband  i(tind  Ralph  .represented  that  Nicholas  was  ctftain  to 
marry  her)  a  rich  and  prosperous  man,  and  most  formidabte  enemy. 

Thirdly,  that  this  deed  had  been,  with  others,  stolen  from  one  ivho 
had  himself  obtained  ^or  eonoeafed  it  fraudulently,  and  who  feared  to 
teke  any  steps  (for  its  recorery.;  and  that  he  (Ralph)  knew  the  thi^ 

To  flJl  this,  .Mr.  Squeers  listened  with  greedy  ears  that  deroored 
erery  syllable,  and  with  his  one  eye  and  his  mouth  wide  open :  mar- 
yelling  for  what  special  reason  he  was  honoured  with  so  maob  of 
Ralph's  confidence,  and  to  what  it  all  tended. 

^^^ow,"  said  Ralph,  leaning  forward,  and  placing  his  band  am 
Squeers's  arm,  '*  hear  the  design  which  I  haTe  conceived,  and  which  I 
must — I  say,  mmt,  if  I  can  ripen  it— *have  carried  into  ejcecation.  No 
advantage  can  be  reaped  from  this  deed,  whatever  it  is,  save  bjr  the 
girl  herself  or  her  husband,  and  the  possession  of  this  deed  by  one  or 
other  of  them  is -indispensable  to  any  advantage  being  gained.  Thai  I 
have  discovered  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  I  want  that  tleed 
brought  here,  that  I  may  give  the  man  who  brings  it  fifty  pomids  in 
gold,  and  bum  it  to  ashes  before  his  face." 

Mr.  fiqueers,  after  following  with  his  e3ne  the  action  of  Ralph's  band 
towards  the  fire- plane  as  if  he  were  at  that  -moment  coneoming  the 
paper,  drew  a  long  breath,  and  said — 

«  Yes ;  but  who's  to  bring  it  ?  " 
^    *'  Nobody,  perhaps,  for  much  is  to  be  done  before  it  can  be  got  aEt,"* 
said  Ralph.     '^  But  if  anybody — you." 

Mr.  Squeers's  first  tokens  of  consternation,  and  his  fiat  relinquishment 
of  the  task,  would  have  staggered  most  men,  if  they  had  not  occasioned 
an  utter  abandonment  of  the  proposition.  On  Ralph  they  produced 
not  the  slightest  effect.  Resuming  when  the  schoolmaster  had  qnite 
talked  himself  out  of  breath,  as  coolly  as  if  he  had  never  been  inter- 
mpted,  Ralph  proceeded  to  expatiate  on  such  features  of  the  case  .as  he 
deemed  it  most  ad'dsable  to  lay  the  greatest  stress  upon. 

These  were,  the  age,  decrepitude,  and  weakness  of  Mrs.  Sliderskew^ 
the  great  improbability  of  her  having  any  accomplice  or  even  acquaint- 
anoe,  taking  into  account  her  secluded  habits,  and  her  long  residence  in 
Bodi  a  house  as  Gride's;  the  strong  reason  there  was  to  suppose  thai 
Had  robbery  was  not  the  result-of  siconcerted  plan,  otherwise-che  would 
have  watched  an  opportunity  of  carrying  off  a  sum  of  money^ 
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of  her  being  in  want  (to  whioh  the  same  argument  applied) ;  the 
difficalty  tfa^  would  be  placed  in  when  she  began  to  think  on  what  she 
had  done,  and  found  herself  incumbered  with  documents  of  whose 
nature  she  was  utterly  ignorant ;  and  the  compdratiye  ease  with  which 
somebody,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  her  position,  obtaining  access  to 
her  and  working  upon  her  fears,  if  necessary,  might  worm  himself  into 
her  confidence,  and  obtain,  under  one  pretence  or  another,  free  possessitm 
of  the  deed.  To  these  were  added  such  considerations  as  the  constant 
residence  of  Mr.  Squeers  at  a  long  distance  from  London,  which 
rendered  his  association  with  Mrs.  Sliderskew  a  mere  masquerading 
frolic,  in  which  nobody  was  likely  to  recognise  him  either  at  the  time  or 
afterwards ;  the  impossibility  of  Ralph's  undertaking  the  task  himself, 
being  already  known  to  her  by  sight,  and  yarious  comments  upon  the 
nncommon  tact  and  experience  of  Mr.  Squeere,  which  would  make  his 
overreaching  one  old  woman  a  mere  matter  of  child's  play  and  amuse- 
ment. In  addition  to  these  influences  and  persuasions,  Ralph  drew, 
with  his  utmost  skill  and  power,  a  yivid  picture  of  the  defeat  which 
Nicholas  would  sustain  should  they  succeed,  in  linking  himself  to  a 
beggar  where  he  expected  to  wed  an  heiress— glanced  at  the  immeasur- 
able importance  it  must  be  to  a  man  situated  as  Squeers,  to  preserve  such 
ft  friend  as  himself — dwelt  on  a  long  train  of  benefits  conferred  since 
iheir  first  acquaintance,  when  he  had  reported  favourably  of  his  treat- 
ment of  a  sickly  boy  who  had  died  under  his  hands  (and  whose  death 
was  very  convenient  to  Ralph  and  his  clients,  but  this  he  did  not  say), 
and  finally  hinted  that  the  fifty  pounds  might  be  increased  to  seventy- 
five,  or  in  the  event  of  very  great  success,  even  to  a  hundred. 

These  arguments  at  length  concluded,  Mr.  Squeers  crossed  his  legs 
and  uncrossed  them,  and  scratched  his  head,  and  rubbed  his  eye,  and 
examined  the  palms  of  his  hands,  and  bit  his  nails,  and  after  exhibiting 
many  other  signs  of  restlessness  and  indecision,  asked  *'  whether  one 
hundred  pound  was  the  highest  that  Bfr.  Nickleby  could  go."  Being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  became  restless  again,  and  after  some 
thought,  and  an  unsuccessful  inquiry  ^'  whether  he  couldn't  go  another 
fifty, '  said  he  supposed  he  must  try  and  do  the  most  he  could  for  a  friend, 
whioh  was  always  his  maxim,  and  therefore  he  undertook  the  job. 

^  But  how  are  you  to  get  at  the  woman  ?"  he  said ;  *^  that's  what  it 
is  as  puflsles  me." 

**  I  may  not  get  at  h'er  at  all,"  replied  Ralph,  "  but  I'll  try.  I  have 
hunted  down  people  in  this  city  before  now  who  have  been  better  hid 
than  she,  and  I  know  quarters  in  which  a  guinea  or  two  carefully 
spent  wiU  often  solve  darker  riddles  than  this — ^ay,  and  keep  them 
close  too,  if  need  be.  I  hear  my  man  ringing  at  the  door.  We  may 
as  well  part.  You  had  better  not  come  to  and  firo,  but  wait  till  you 
hear  from  ine." 

"  €k>od  l"  returned  8queera«  **  I  say,  if  you  shouldn't  find  her  out, 
yon1l  pay  expenses  at  the-fiaraeen,  and  something  for  loss  of  time  ?" 

•*  Well,"  said  Ralph,  testily ;  **  yes.  You  have  nothing  more  to 
wy?" 

Bqneers,  shaking  his  head,  Ralph  accompanied  him  to  the  street- 
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door,  and  audibly  wondering,  for  the  edification  of  Newman,  why  it 
was  fastened  as  if  it  were  night,  let  him  in  and  Sqneers  out,  and 
returned  to  his  own  room. 

"  Now ! "  he  muttered,  doggedly.  "  Come  what  come  may,  for 
the  present  I  am  firm  and  unshaken.  Let  me  but  retricTe  this  one 
small  portion  of  my  loss  and  disgrace.  Let  me  but  defeat  him  in  this 
one  hope,  dear  to  his  heart  as  I  know  it  must  be.  Let  me  but  do  this, 
and  it  shall  be  the  first  link  in  such  a  chain,  which  I  will  wind  about 
him,  as  never  man  forged  yet." 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

HOW    RALPH   KICKLEBY'b    AUXILIARY   WENT    ABOUT    HIS    WORK,  AND 

now  HE   PROSPERED  WITH   IT. 

It  was  a  dark,  wet,  gloomy  night  in  autumn,  when  in  an  upper 
room  of  a  mean  house,  situated  in  an  obscure  street  or  rather  court 
near  Lambeth,  there  sat  all  alone,  a  one-eyed  roan  grotesquely  habited, 
either  for  lack  of  better  garments  or  for  purposes  of  disguise,  in  a  loose 
great-coat,  with  arms  hiuf  as  long  again  as  his  own,  and  a  capacity  of 
breadth  and  length  which  would  have  admitted  of  his  winding  himself 
in  it,  head  and  all,  with  the  utmost  ease,  and  without  any  nds.  d 
straining  the  old  and  greasy  material  of  which  it  was  composed. 

So  attired,  and  in  a  place  so  far  removed  from  his  usual  haunts  and 
occupations,  and  so  very  poor  and  wretched  in  its  character,  perhaps 
Mrs.  Squeers  herself  would  have  had  some  difficulty  in  recognising  ker 
lord,  quickened  though  her  natural  sagacity  doubtless  would  have  heen 
by  the  affectionate  yearnings  and  impulses  of  a  tender  wife.  But  Mis. 
Squeers's  lord  it  was ;  and  in  a  tolerably  disconsolate  mood  Mrs.  Sqneen's 
lord  appeared  to  be,  as,  helping  himself  from  a  black  bottle  which  stood 
on  the  table  beside  him,  he  cast  round  the  chamber  a  look,  in  which 
very  slight  regard  for  the  objects  within  view  was  plainly  mingled 
with  some  regretful  and  impatient  recollection  of  distant  scenes  and 
persons. 

There  were  certainly  no  particular  attractions,  either  in  the  room 
over  which  the  glance  of  Mr.  Squeers  so  discontentedly  wandered,  or 
in  the  narrow  street  into  which  it  might  have  penetrated,  if  he  bad 
thought  fit  to  approach  the  window.  The  attic-chamber  in  which  he 
sat  was  bare  and  mean ;  the  bedstead,  and  such  few  other  articles  of 
necessary  furniture  as  it  contained,  of  the  commonest  description,  in  ^ 
most  crazy  state,  and  of  a  most  uninviting  appearance.  The  ^^^ 
muddy,  dirty,  and  deserted.  Having  but  one  outlet,  it  was  traversed 
by  few  but  the  inhabitants  at  anytime,  and  the  night  being  one  of  those 
on  which  most  people  are  glad  to  be  within  doors,  it  now  presented  no 
other  signs  of  life  than  the  dull  glimmering  of  poor  candles  from  the 
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dirty  windows,  and  few  sounds  but  the  pattering  of  the  rain,  and  occa- 
sionally the  heavy  closing  of  some  creaking  door. 

'  Jfix.  Squeers  continued  to  look  disconsolately  about  him,  and  to  listen 
t4  .these  noises  in  profound  silence,  broken  only  by  the  rustling  of  his 
large  coat,  as  he  now  and  then  moved  his  arm  to  raise  his  glass  to  his 
lipe — Mr.  Squeers  continued  to  do  this  for  some  time,  until  the  increas- 
ing gloom  warned  him  to  snuff  the  candle.  Seeming  to  be  slightly 
roused  by  this  exertion,  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  and  fixing 
them  upon  some  uncouth  and  fantastic  figures,  traced  upon  it  by  the 
"wet  and  damp  which  had  penetrated  through  the  roof,  broke  out  into 
the  following  soliloquy : 

^^  Well,  this  is  a  pretty  go,  is  this  here ! — an  uncommon  pretty  go  ! 
Here  have  I  been  a  matter  of  how  many  weeks — hard  upon  six — a- 
follering  up  this  here  blessed  old  dowager,  petty  larcenerer," — Mr. 
Squeers  delivered  himself  of  this  epithet  with  great  difficulty  and  effort 
^^^  and  Dotheboys  Hall  a-running  itself  regularly  to  seed  the  while  1 
That's  the  worst  of  ever  being  in  with  a  ow-dacious  chap  like  that  old 
27ickleby ;  you  never  know  when  he's  done  with  you,  and  if  you're  in 
for  a  penny,  you're  in  for  a  pound." 

This  remark  perhaps  reminded  Mr.  Squeers  that  he  was  in  for  a 
hundred  pound ;  at  any  rate,  his  countenance  relaxed,  and  he  raised 
his  glass  to  his  mouth  with  an  air  of  greater  enjoyment  of  its  contents 
than  he  had  before  evinced. 

*^  I  never  see,"  soliloquised  Mr.  Squeers  in  continuation,  ^'  I  never  see 
nor  come  across  such  a  file  as  that  old  Nickleby — ^never.  He's  out  of 
everybody's  depth,  he  is.  He's  what  you  may  a^call  a  rasper,  is 
Nickleby.  To  see  how  sly  and  cunning  he  grubbed  on^  day  after  day, 
a-worming  and  plodding  and  tracing  and  turning  and  twining  of 
hisseif  about,  till  he  found  out  where  this  precious  Mrs.  Peg  was  nid, 
and  cleared  the  ground  for  me  to  work  upon — creeping  and  crawling 
xmd  gliding,  like  a  ugly  old,  bright-eyed,  stagnation  -blooded  adder  I 
Ah !  He'd  have  made  a  good  un  in  our  line,  but  it  would  have  been 
too  limited  for  him ;  his  genius  would  have  busted  all  bounds,  and 
coming  over  every  obstacle,  broke  down  all  before  it,  'till  it  erected 
itself  into  a  monnejnnent  of — Well,  I'll  think  of  the  rest,  and  say  it 
when  conwenient." 

Making  a  halt  in  his  reflections  at  this  place,  Mr.  Squeers  again  put 
his  glass  to  his  lips,  and  drawing  a  dirty  letter  from  his  pocket,  pro- 
ceeded to  con  over  its  contents  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  read  it 
yery  often,  and  now  refreshed  his  memory  rather  in  the  absence  of  better 
amusement  than  for  any  specific  information. 

*^  The  pigs  is  well,"  said  Mr.  Squeers,  '*  the  cows  is  well,  and  the 
boys  is  bobbish.  Young  Sprouter  has  been  a-winking,  has  he  ?  I'll 
ymk  him  when  I  get  back.  '  Cobbey  would  persist  in  sniffing  while 
he  was  a-eating  his  dinner,  and  said  that  the  beef  was  so  strong  it  madei 
him.' — Very  good,  Cobbey,  we'll  see  if  we  can't  make  you  sniff  a  little 
without  beef.  ^  Pitcher  was  took  with  another  fever,'— of  course  he 
was— ^  and  being  fetched  by  his  friends,  died  the  day  after  he  got  home,' 
— of  course  he  did,  and  out  of  aggravation ;  it's  part  of  a  deep-laid  system. 
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There  an't  soother  chap  in  the  school  but  thai  hoy  as  wonkl  hare  died 
exactly  at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  taking  it  out  of  me  to  the  ^ery  last, 
aiifl  then  carrying  his  opite  to  the  utmost  eztremity.  *  The  juaiorest 
Palmer  said  he  wished  he  was  in  HesTen,' — I  really  don't  know,  I 
do  not  know  what's  to  be  done  with  that  young  fellow  ;  he's  always  Hr 
wishing  something  horrid.  He  said  onoe  he  wished  he  was  a  donkey, 
because  then  he  wouldn't  have  a  hihet  as  didn't  lore  him ! — pnlty 
wicious  that,  for  a  child  of  six  !" 

Mr.  9queerB  was  so  much  moved  by  the  contemplati«m  of  this  har- 
dened natnrs  in  one  so  young,  that  he  angrily  put  up  the  letter,  and 
sought,  in  a  new  train  of  ideas,  a  subject  of  consolation. 

*^  It's  a  long  tame  to  have  been  a-lingering  in  London,"  he  said, 
^*  and  this  is  a  precious  hole  to  come  and  live  in,  even  if  it  has  been  only 
lor  a  week  or  so.  Still,  one  hundred  pound  is  five  boys,  and  five  boys 
takes  a  whole  year  to  pay  one  hundred  pound,  and  there's  their  keep  to 
be  substracted,  besides.  There's  nothing  lost,  neither,  by  ofne's  being  here ; 
because  the  boys'  money  comes  in  just  the  same  as  if  I  was  at  bome^ 
and  Mrs.  Squeers  she  keeps  them  in  order.  There'll  be  some  lost  time 
to  make  up,  of  course — there'll  be  an  arrear  of  flogging  as'll  have  to  be 
gone  through  ;  still,  a  couple  of  days  makes  that  all  right,  and  one  don't 
mind  a  little  extra  work  for  one  hundred  pound.  It's  pretty  nigh  the 
time  to  wait  upon  the  old  woman.  From  what  she  said  last  ntgbt,  I 
suspect  that  if  I'm  to  succeed  at  all,  I  shall  succeed  to-night,  so  I'll  bm 
half  a  glass  more  to  wish  myself  success,  and  put  myself  in  spirits. 
Mrs.  Squeers,  my  dear,  your  health." 

Leering  with  his  one  eye  as  if  the  lady  to  whom  he  drank  had  been 
actually  present,  Mr.  Squeers— in  his  enthusiasm,  no  doubt — ^ponred 
out  a  full  glass,  and  emptied  it ;  and  as  the  liquor  was  raw  spirits,  and 
he  hod  applied  himself  to  the  same  bottle  more  than  onoe  already,  it  it 
not  surprising  that  he  fbund  himself  by  this  time  in  an  extiemdy 
cheerful  state,  and  quite  enough  excited  for  his  purpose. 

What  his  purpose  was,  soon  appeared ;  for,  after  a  fbw  tnins  about 
the  room  to  steady  himself,  he  took  the  bottle  under  his  arm  and  the 
glass  in  his  hand,  and  blowing  out  the  candle  as  if  he  purposed  being 
gone  some  time,  stole  out  upon  the  staircase,  and  creeping  softly  to  a 
door  opposite  his  own,  tapped  gently  at  it. 

*^  But  what's  the  use  of  tapping?"  he  said,  '^  shell  never  heir.  I 
suppose  she  isn't  doing  anything  very  particular,  and  if  she  is,  it  don't 
much  matter  that  I  see." 

With  this  brief  preface,  Mr.  Squeen  applied  his  hand  to  the  ktcb  of 
the  door,  and  thrusting  his  head  into  a  garret  far  more  deplorable  than 
that  he  had  just  left,  and  seeing  that  there  was  nobody  them  but  an  old 
woman,  who  was  bending  over  a  wretched  fire  (foralthongh  the  weather 
was  still  warm,  the  evening  was  chilly),  walked  in,  and  tapped  heroB 
the  shoulder. 

^*  Well,  my  Slider,"  said  Mr.  Squeers,  jooulaxly. 

"  Is  that  you  ?'*  inquired  Peg. 

**  Ah  !  it's  me,  and  me's  the  first  person  singular,  nominstive  eai^ 
agreeing  with  the  verb  *  it's,'  and  governed  by  Squeers  understood,  at  a 
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aeonty  a  hoar ;  bat  whea  the  b  isaoondecl,  the;»  oal^iB  to  be  ased,  as-s 
hand,  a  hearty  a  highway,"  replied  Mr.  S^ueeras  qooiiag  at  random  from 
the  grammar,  ^  at  least  if  it  iao't,  70U  don't  know  any  better,  and  if  it 
is,  I've  done  it  accidentally.'* 

Delivering^  this  reply  in  his  acenstomed  tone^  of  foice,  in  which  of 
coarse  it  was  inaudible  to  Peg,  Mr.  Squeers  drew  a.  stool  up  to  the  Bret, 
and  phunng  himself  over  against  her,  and  the  bottle  and  glass  on  the 
floor  between  them,  roaied  out  again  very  loud, 

**  Well,  my  Sfider." 

*^  I  hear  you,"  said  Peg,  receiving  him  -very^graeioorij^ 

^  I've  come  acoerding  to  promise,"  roared  Sqpeen, 

^*  So  they  used  to  say  in  that  part  of  the  eonntry  I  come  from,'* 
eliaerved  Peg,  complacently,  ^^  but  I  think  oil'e  better:" 

*^  Better  than  what  V  shouted  Squeers^  adding  some  ratiier  strong 
language  in  an  undep-tooeo 

*'  No,"  said  Peg,  "  of  course  not." 

^  I  never  sswsach  a  monster  as  yon  are ! "  mattered  Sqneers^  looking 
ae  amiable  as  he  possibly  could  the  while ;  for  Peg's  eyewae  upon  him^ 
and  she  was  chuckling  fearfully,  as  though  in  delight  at  having  made 
a  ofaoice  repartee.     **  Do  you  see  this  ?  thie  ie  a  bettl&" 

**  I  see  it,"  answered  Peg. 

«' Wdl,  and  do  you  see  ^Aarl^"    bawled  Sqaeer&    «<  This  is  a  gUss  ?" 

Peg  saw  that  t<K>« 

^  See  here,  then,"  said  Sqneers,  accompanying  his  remarks  with 
appropriate  action,  ^'"I  fill  the  glass  from  the  bettle»  and  I  say  ^  yomr 
health.  Slider,*  and  empty  it;  then  I  rinse  it  -genteelly  with  a  little 
drop,  which  I'm  forced  to  throw  into  ^e  fire — Hallo  \  we  shall  have  the 
ditmbley  alight  next — ^fill  it  again,  and  hand  it  over  to  you." 

^  Your  health,"  said  Peg. 

*^  She  understands  that,  anywajrs^"  muttered  Sqneers^  watching  Mrs* 
Sliderskew  as  she  despatched  her  portion,  and  choked  and  gasped  in  a 
most  awful  manner  after  so  doing  ;  ^  now  then,  let's  have  a  Uilk*  How's 
the  rheumatics' ?" 

Mrs.  Sliderskew,  with  much  blinking  and  chuckling,  and  with  looks 
expressive  of  her  strong  admiration  of  Mr.  Squeera,  his  person,  manners, 
aiii  conversation,  replied  that  the  rheumatics  were  better. 

**  What's  the  reason,"  said  Mr.  Squeese^  deriving  fresh  faoetiousness 
fiimi  the  bottle ;  ^  what's  the  reason  of  rheamatics^  what  do  Uiey  mean, 
what  do  people  have  'em  foi^— eh  ?  " 

lira  Sliderskew  didn't  know,  but  soggeated  that  it  was  possibly 
beoaasB  they  ooalda't  help  it. 

^  Afaaslea,  rheumatics,  hooping-coogh,  fevers^  >goes^  and  lumbagers,"^ 
aaid  Mr.  Sqneers,  ^  is  all  philosophy  together,  that's  what  it  is.  The 
beaveniy  bodies  is  philosophy,  and  the  earthly  bedtes  is  philosophy. 
If  there's  a  screw  loose  in  a  heavenly  body,  that's  philosophy,  and  if 
tlisre'e  a  screw  loose  in  a  earthly  body  that's  philosophy  too ;  or  it 
IB^  be  that  sometimes  thsfe's  a  little  metaphysics  in  it^  but  that's  not 
aften.  Philosophy's  the  chap  for  meu  li  a  paient  asks  a  question  in 
the  I'HiTirT*,  oDmnMccial,  <nr  mathematioal  line^  says  I,  gravely,  ^  Why, 
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sir,  in  the  first  place,  are  you  a  philosopher  ? ' — ^  No,  Mr.  Sqaeers,'  be 
says,  '  I  an't.'  ^  Then,  sir,'  sajrs  I,  ^  I  am  sony  for  you,  for  1  shan't  be 
able  to  explain  it.'  Naturally  the  parent  goes  away  and  wishes  he  was 
a  philosopher,  and  equally  naturally,  thinks  l*m  one." 

Sa3ring  this  and  a  great  deal  more  with  tipsy  profundity  and  a  serio- 
comic air,  and  keeping  his  eye  all  the  time  on  Mrs.  Slidenkew,  who 
was  unable  to  hear  one  word,  Mr.  Squeers  concluded  by  helping  himsdf 
and  passing  the  botUe,  to  which  Peg  did  becoming  reverenoe. 

''  That's  the  time  of  day  ! "  said  Mr.  Squeers.  '<  Ton  look  twenty 
pound  ten  better  than  you  did." 

Again  Mrs.  Sliderskew  chuckled,  but  modesty  forbade  her  assenting 
yerbally  to  the  compliment. 

^^  Twenty  pound  ten  better,"  repeated  Mr.  Squeers,  ^  than  yon  did 
that  day  when  I  first  introduced  myself — don't  you  know  ?  " 

^'  Ah  ! "  said  Peg,  shakbg  her  head,  ^'  but  you  frightened  me  that 
day." 

^'  Did  I  ?  "  said  Squeers,  *•*  well,  it  was  rather  a  startling  thing  for  a 
stranger  to  come  and  recommend  himself  by  saying  that  he  knew  all 
about  you,  and  what  your  name  was,  and  why  you  were  living  so  quiet 
here,  and  what  you  had  boned,  and  who  you  boned  it  from,  waaat  it  ?" 

Peg  nodded  her  head  in  strong  assent. 

^^  But  I  know  everything  that  happens  in  that  way,  you  see,"  con- 
tinued Squeers.  ^^  Nothing  takes  plaice  of  that  kind  that  I  an*t  np  to 
entirely.  I'm  a  sort  of  a  lawyer.  Slider,  of  first-rate  standing,  and 
understanding  too ;  I'm  the  intimate  friend  and  confidental  adwiaer  of 
pretty  nigh  every  man,  woman,  and  child  that  gets  themselves  into 
difficulties  by  being  too  nimble  with  their  fingers,  I'm " 

Mr.  Squeers's  catalogue  of  his  own  merits  and  accomplishments, 
which  was  partly  the  result  of  a  concerted  plan  between  himadf  and 
Ralph  Nickleby,  and  flowed,  in  part,  frx>m  the  black  bottle,  was  hen 
interrupted  by  Mrs.  Sliderskew. 

^^  Ha,  ha,  ha !  "  she  cried,  folding  her  arms  and  wagging  her  head ; 
^^and  so  he  wasn't  married  after  all,  wasn't  he — not  married  after 
all?" 

«  No,"  replied  Squeers,  « that  he  wasn't !  " 

^^  And  a  young  lover  come  and  carried  off  the  bride,  eh  ?  "  said  Peg. 

*^  From  under  his  very  nose,"  replied  Squeers ;  ^'  and  I'm  told  the 
young  chap  cut  up  rough  besides,  and  broke  the  winders,  and  forced  him 
to  swaller  hia  wedding  favor,  which  nearly  choked  him." 

'^  Tell  me  all  about  it  again,"  cried  Peg,  with  a  malicious  relish  of 
her  old  master's  defeat,  which  made  her  natural  hideousness  something 
quite  fearful ;  ''  let's  hear  it  all  again,  beginning  at  the  beginning  now, 
as  if  you'd  never  told  me.  Let's  have  it  every  word — ^now — now — 
beginning  at  the  very  first,  you  know,  when  he  went  to  the  house  that 
inoming. ' 

Mr.  Squeers,  plying  Mrs.  Sliderskew  freely  with  the  liquor,  and 
sustaining  himself  under  the  exertion  of  speaking  so  loud  by  frequent 
applications  to  it  himself,  complied  with  this  request  by  describing  the 
discomfiture  of  Arthur  Qride,  with  such  improvements  on  the  traui  ss 
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happened  to  occur  io  him,  and  the  ingenious  invention  and  application 
of  which  had  been  very  instrumental  in  recommending  him  to  her 
notice  in  the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance.  Mrs.  Sliderskew  was  in 
an  ecstacy  of  flight,  rolling  her  head  about,  drawing  up  her  skinny 
shoulders,  and  wrinkling  her  cadaverous  face  into  so  many  and  such 
complicated  forms  of  ugliness,  as  awakened  the  unbounded  astonish- 
ment and  disgust  even  o?  Mr.  Squeers. 

**He's  a  treacherous  old  goat,"  said  Peg,  '*and  cozened  me  with 
cmimmg  tricks  and  lying  promisee,  but  never  mind— I'm  even  with  him 
^-I'm  even  with  him." 

*^  More  than  even,  Slider,"  returned  Squeers ;  ^^  you'd  have  been  even 
inrith  him  if  he*d  got  married,  but  with  the  disappointment  besides, 
you're  a  long  way  a-head — out  of  sight,  Slider,  quite  out  of  sight. 
And  that  reminds  me,"  he  added,  handing  her  the  glass,  ^^  if  you  want 
me  to  give  you  my  opinion  of  them  deeds,  and  tell  you  what  you'd 
better  keep  and  what  you'd  better  bum,  why,  now's  your  time,  Slider." 
^  There  an't  no  hurry  for  that,"  said  Peg,  with  several  knowing 
looks  and  winks. 

**  Oh !  very  well !"  observed  Squeers,  **  it  don't  matter  to  me ;  you 
asked  me,  you  know.  I  shouldn't  charge  you  nothing,  being  a  friend. 
You're  the  best  judge  of  course,  but  you're  a  bold  woman,  Slider— 
that's  all." 

**  How  do  you  mean — ^bold  ?"  said  Peg. 

*^  Why,  I  only  mean  that  if  it  was  me,  I  wouldn't  keep  papers  as 
might  hang  me,  littering  about  when  they  might  be  turned  into  money ; 
them  as  wasn't  useful  made  away  with,  and  them  as  was,  laid  by  some- 
wheres  safe,  that's  all,"  returned  Squeers ;  ^^  but  everybody's  the  best 
judge  of  th^r  own  affairs.  All  as  I  say  is.  Slider,  /  wouldn't  do  it." 
*'  Come,"  said  Peg,  "  then  you  shall  see  'em." 
^^/  don't  want  to  see  'em,"  replied  Squeers,  affecting  to  be  out  of 
humour,  "  don't  talk  as  if  it  was  a  treat.  Show  'em  to  somebody  else 
and  take  their  advice." 

Mr.  Squeers  would  very  likely  have  carried  on  the  farce  of  being 
offended  a  little  longer,  if  Mrs.  Sliderskew,  in  her  anxiety  to  restore 
herself  to  her  former  high  position  in  his  good  graces,  had  not  become 
80  extremely  affectionate  that  he  stood  at  some  risk  of  being  smothered 
by  her  caresses.  Repressing,  with  as  good  a  grace  as  possible,  these 
little  familiarities — ^for  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  black 
bottle  was  at  least  as  much  to  blame  as  any  constitutional  infirmity  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Sliderskew — he  protested  that  he  had  only  been  joking, 
and,  in  proof  of  his  unimpaired  good  humour,  that  he  was  ready  to 
examine  the  deeds  at  once,  if,  by  so  doing,  he  could  afford  any  satisfac- 
tion or  relief  of  mind  to  his  lair  friend. 

^  And  now  you're  up,  my  SHder,"  bawled  Squeers,  as  she  rose  to 
fetch  them,  ''  bolt  the  door." 

Peg  trotted  to  the  door,  and  after  fumbling  at  the  bolt,  crept  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  and  from  beneath  the  coals  which  filled  the 
bottom  of  the  cupboard,  drew  forth  a  small  deal  box.  Having  placed 
this  on  the  floor  at  Squeers's  feet,  she  brought  from  under  the  pillow  of 
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ber  bed,  a  small  key,  with  which  she  si^ed  to  that  gODtleman  to  open 
it.  Mr.  Sqneers,  who  had  eagerly  followed  her  every  motioii,  lost  no 
time  in  obeying  this  hint,  and  throwing  back  the  lid,  gaaed  with  raptan 
en  the  documents  which  lay  within* 

^^  Now  you  see,"  said  Pe?,  kneeling  down  on  the  floor  beside  bim, 
and  staying  his  impatient  hand ;  ^^  what's  of  no  nso  well  bum,  what 
we  can  get  any  money  by  we'll  keep,  and  if  there's  any  we  could  get 
him  into  trouble  by,  and  fret  and  waste  away  hts  heart  to  shreds,  those 
we'll  take  particular  care  o(y  for  that's  what  I  want  to  do,  and  hoped 
to  do  when  I  left  him." 

^  I  thought^"  said  Sqneem,  "  that  you  didn't  bear  him  any  particnkr 
good-wilL     But  I  say,  why  didn't  yon  take  some  money  besides  ?  " 

^  Some  what  ?"  asked  Peg. 

^^  Some  money,"  roared  Sqoeers*  ^  I  do  believe  the  woman  heais 
no,  and  wants  to  make  me  break  a  weasel,  so  that  she  may  hate  tbe 
pleasure  of  nursing  me.    Some  money.  Slider — ^money." 

^  Why,  what  a  man  you  are  to  ask !"  cried  Pe£r,  with  some  con- 
tempt. "  If  I  had  taken  money  from  Arthur  Gride,  he'd  have  scoured 
the  whole  earth  to  find  me — aye,  and  he'd  have  smelt  it  out^  and  raked 
it  up  somehow  if  I  had  buried  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  well  is 
England.  No,  no  !  I  knew  better  than  that.  I  took  what  I  thought 
his  secrets  were  hid  in,  and  them  he  couldn't  afFord  to  make  public,  lei 
'em  be  worth  ever  so  much  money.  He's  an  old  dog,  a  sly,  old,  cunning, 
thankless  dog.  He  first  starved  and  then  tricked  me,  and  if  I  could; 
I'd  kill  him.^ 

''  All  right,  and  very  laudable,"  said  Squeers.  ^«  But  first  and  foie- 
most.  Slider,  bum  the  box.  Yon  should  never  keep  things  as  my 
lead  to  discovery — always  mind  tliat.  So  while  you  pull  it  to  piecee 
(which  you  can  easily  do,  for  it's  very  old  and  rickety)  and  burn  it  ifl 
little  bits,  I'll  look  over  the  papers  and  tell  you  wliat  they  are." 

Peff,  expressing  her  ao<{uiesoenoe  in  this  arrangemeot,  Mr.  Sqneos 
turned  the  box  bottom  upwards,  and  tumbling  the  contents  upon  the 
floor,  handed  it  to  her ;  the  destruction  of  the  box  being  an  extemporarf 
device  for  engaging  her  attention,  in  case  it  should  prove  desirable  it> 
distract  it  from  his  own  proceedings. 

*^  There,"  said  Squeers,  ^^  you  poke  the  pieces  between  the  bars^  9xA 
make  up  a  good  fire,  and  I'll  read  the  while — let  me  see^— letme  see. 
And  taking    the  candle  down  beside  him,  Mr.  Squeers^  with  gi«^ 
eagerness  and  a  cunning  grin  0Tenq>readiDg  his  face^  entered  upon  va 
task  of  examination. 

If  the  old  woman  ha^.  not  been  very  deaf,  she  must  have  heard, 
when  she  last  went  to  the  door,  the  breathing  of  two  persoiu  doee 
behind  it,  and  if  those  two  persons  had  been  unacquainted  with  her 
infirmity  they  must  probably  have  chosen  that  moment  either  (or  ^ 
senting  themselves  or  taking  to  flight.  But^  knowing  with  whom  tney 
had  to  deal,  they  remained  quite  still,  and  now,  not  only  appeared  nn- 
observed  at  the  doov^^-which  was  not  bolted,  for  the  bolt  had  no  ha^ 
—bat  warily,  and  with  noiseless  footsteps,  advanced  into  the  i^<^^*  . 

As  theystc^  fncther  and  further  in  by  sl^t  and  aoaioely  petc^*^ 
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Segteee^  and  with  such  caution  that  they  scarcely  seemed  to  hveathe^ 
the  old  hag  and  Squeera  little  dreaming  of  any  such  invasion,  and  utterly 
nneonscious  of  there  being  any  soul  near  but  themselves,  were  busily 
ooeupied  with  their  tasks.  The  old  woman  with  her  wrinkled  fuse 
close  to  the  bars  of  the  stove,  puffing  at  the  dull  embers  which  had  not 
yet  canght  the  wood — Sqneers  stooping  down  to  the  candle,  which 
faffought  ont  the  full  ugliness  of  his  face,  as  the  light  of  the  fire  did  thai 
of  his  cofmpanion — ^both  intently  engaged,  and  wearing  faces  of  exulta- 
tion which  contrasted  strongly  with  the  anxious  looks  of  those  behind, 
frho  took  advantage  pf  the  slightest  sound  to  cover  their  advance,  and 
almost  before  they  had  moved  aa  inch,  and  all  was  silent,  stopped  again 
^ibisy  with  the  large  bare  room,  damp  walls,  and  flickering  doubtful 
light,  combined  to  form  a  scene  which  the  most  careless  and  indifferent 
flpecta4or-.~eould  any  have  been  present — oonid  scarcely  have  faikd  to 
derive  some  interest  from,  and  would  not  readily  have  foigotten. 

Of  the  stealthy  comers  Frank  Cheerjble  was  one,  and  Newman 
Noggs  the  other.  Newman  had  caught  up  by  the  rusty  nozade  an  old 
pair  of  bellows,  which  were  just  undergoing  a  flourish  in  the  air  pre* 
pamtory  to  a  descent  upon  the  head  of  Mr.  ckjueers,  when  Frank,  with 
an  earnest  gesture,  stayed  his  arm,  and  taking  snother  step  in  advance, 
came  so  close  behind  the  schoolmaster  that,  by  leaning  slightly  forward, 
he  could  plainly  distinguish  the  writing  which  he  held  up  to  his  eye. 

Mr.  Squeers  not  being  remarkably  erudite,  appeared  to  be  consi- 
derably puzzled  by  this  first  prize,  which  was  in  an  engrossing  hand, 
and  not  very  legible  except  to  a  practised  eye.  Having  tried  it  by 
reading  from  left  to  right  and  irom  right  to  left,  and  finding  it  equally 
clear  both  ways,  he  turned  it  upside  down  with  no  better  success. 

^^  Ha,  ha,  ha!"  chuckled  Peg,  who,  on  her  knees  before  the  fire,  was 
feeding  it  with  fragments  of  the  box,  and  grinning  in  most  devilish 
exultation*     *^  What's  that  writing  about,  eh  ?" 

^  Nothing  particnlar,"  replied  Squeers,  tossing  it  towards  her.  ^'  It's 
only  an  old  lease,  as  well  as  I  can  make  out.     Throw  it  in  the  fire." 

Mrs.  Sltderskew  complied,  and  inquired  what  the  next  one  was. 

*^This,"  said  Squeers,  **  is  a  bundle  of  over-due  acceptances  and 
renewed  bills  of  six  or  eight  young  gentlemen,  but  they're  all  M.Fs*, 
eo  it's  of  no  use  to  anybody.     Throw  it  in  the  fire." 

Pe^  did  as  she  was  bidden,  and  waited  for  the  next. 

'^  This,"  said  Squeers,  ^^  seems  to  be  some  deed  of  sale  of  the  right 
0f  presentation  to  the  rectory  of  Pnreohurch,  in  the  valley  of  Gashup. 
Take  cars  of  that,  Slideiu— literally  for  God's  sake.  It'll  fetch  its  price 
act  tlie  Auction  Mart." 

•♦  WhatTs  the  next  V  inquired  Peg. 

•♦Why,  this,"  said  Squeers,  "seems,  from  thctwo  letters  that's  with 
it,  to  be  a  bond  from  a  curate  down  in  the  country  to  pay  half-a-year's 
wages  oi  forty  pound  for  borrowing  twenty.  Take  care  of  that,  for  if 
he  don't  pay  it,  his  bishop  will  very  soon  be  down  upon  him.  We 
know  what  the  camel  and  the  needle's  eye  means — no  man  as  can't  five 
upon  his  ineome,  whatever  it  is,  must  expect  to  go  to  heaven  at  any 
price— it's  very  odd.    I  don't  see  anything  like  it  yet" 
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«'  What's  the  matter  V  said  Peg. 

^^  NothiDgf*'  replied  Squeers,  ^*  only  I'm  looking  foi 

Newman  raised  the  bellows  again,  and  once  more  Frank,  by  a  lapid 
motion  of  his  arm,  unaooompunied  by  any  noise,  checked  him  in  his 
purpose. 

^*  Here  you  are,"  said  Sqneers,  ^^  bonds — ^take  care  of  them.  Wamnt 
of  attorney — ^take  care  of  that.  Two  cognovits — ^take  care  of  them. 
Lease  and  releas&^bnm  that.  Ah  !  ^  Madeline  Bray — come  of  ago 
or  marry — ^the  said  Madeline' — Here,  bnm  that." 

Eagerly  throwing  towards  the  old  woman  a  parchment  that  he  cangfat 
op  for  the  purpose,  Squeers,  as  she  turned  her  head,  thrust  into  the 
breast  of  his  large  coat,  the  deed  in  which  these  words  had  caught  his 
eye,  and  burst  into  a  shout  of  triumph. 

'<  I've  got  it !"  said  Sqneers.  ''  I've  got  it.  Hurrah  !  The  pkn 
was  a  good  one  though  the  chance  was  desperate,  and  the  day's  our 
own  at  last ! " 

Peg  demanded  what  he  laughed  at,  but  no  answer  was  returned,  for 
Newman's  arm  could  no  longer  be  restrained ;  the  bellows  descending 
heavily  and  with  unerring  aim  on  the  very  centre  of  Mr.  Squeers's  bead, 
felled  him  to  the  floor,  and  stretched  him  on  it  flat  and  senseless. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

IN   WHICH   ONE  SCENE  OF   THIS   HISTORY   16   0L08RD. 

Dividing  the  distance  into  two  days'  journey,  in  order  that  hia 
charge  might  sustain  the  less  exhaustion  and  fatigue  from  travelling  so 
far,  Nicholas,  at  the  end  of  the  second  day  from  their  leaving  home, 
found  himself  within  a  very  few  miles  of  the  spot  where  the  happiest 
years  of  his  life  had  been  passed,  and  which,  while  it  filled  his  mind 
with  pleasant  and  peaceful  thoughts,  brought  back  many  painful  and 
vivid  recollections  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  and  his  had 
wandered  forth  from  their  old  home,  cast  upon  the  rough  world  and 
the  mercy  of  strangers. 

It  needed  no  such  reflections  as  those  which  the  m^nory  of  old  days, 
and  wanderings  among  scenes  where  our  childhood  has  been  passed, 
usually  awaken  in  the  most  insensible  minds,  to  soften  the  heart  of 
Nicholas,  and  render  him  more  than  usually  mindful  of  his  drooping 
friend.  By  night  and  day,  at  all  times  and  seasons,  alwa3rs  watchful, 
attentive,  and  solicitous,  and  never  varying  in  the  discharge  of  his  sdf- 
imposed  duty  to  one  so  friendless  and  helpless  as  he  whose  sands  of  life 
were  now  fast  running  out  and  dwindling  rapidly  away,  he  was  ever 
at  his  side.  He  never  left  him ;  to  encourage  and  animate  him,  admin- 
ister to  his  wants,  support  and  cheer  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
was  now  his  constant  and  unceasing  occupation. 
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They  procared  a  humble  lodging  in  a  small  farm-house,  snnonnded 
hy  meadows,  where  Nicholas  had  often  revelled  when  a  child  with  a 
troop  of  merry  schoolfellows  ;  and  here  thej  took  up  their  rest. 

At  first,  Smike  was  strong  enough  to  walk  about  for  short  distances 
at  a  time,  with  no  other  support  or  aid  than  that  which  Nicholas  could 
afford  him.  At  this  time,  nothing  appeared  to  interest  him  so  much  as 
Tisiting  those  places  which  had  been  most  familiar  to  his  friend  in 
bygone  days.  Yielding  to  this  fancy,  and  pleased  to  find  that  its  in- 
dulgence bi^iled  the  sick  boy  of  many  tedious  hours,  and  never  failed 
to  afford  him  matter  for  thought  and  conversation  afterwards,  Nicholas 
made  such  spotis  the  scenes  of  their  daily  rambles :  driving  him  from 
place  to  place  in  a  little  pony-chair,  and  supporting  him  on  his  arm 
while  they  walked  slowly  among  these  old  haunts,  or  lingered  in  the 
sunlight  to  take  long  parting  looks  of  those  which  were  most  quiet  and 
beantifol. 

It  was  on  such  occasions  as  these,  that  Nicholas,  yielding  almost 

unconscionsly  to  the  interest  of  old  associations,  would  point  out  some 

tree  that  he  had  climbed  a  hundred  times  to  peep  at  the  young  birds 

in  their  nest,  and  the  branch  from  which  he  used  to  shout  to  little  Kate, 

who  stood  below  terrified  at  the  height  he  had  gained,  and  yet  urging 

him  higher  still  by  the  intensity  of  her  admiration.     There  was  the  old 

house  too,  which  they  would  pass  every  day,  looking  up  at  the  tiny 

window   through  which  the  sun  used  to  stream  in  and  wake  him 

on  the  summer  mornings — ^they  were  all  summer  mornings  then — 

and  climbing  up  the  garden- wall  and  looking  over,  Nicholas  could  see 

the  very  rose-bush  which  had  come  a  present  to  Kate  from  some  little 

lover  and  she  had  plantied  with  her  own  hands.     There  were  the  hedge*' 

rows  where  the  brother  and  sister  had  so  often  gathered  wild  flowers 

together,  and  the  green  fields  and  shady  paths  where  they  had  so  often 

strayed.     There  was  not  a  lane,  or  brook,  or  copse,  or  cottage  near, 

with  which  some  childish  event  was  not  entwined,  and  back  it  came 

upon  the  mind  as  events  of  childhood  do — ^nothing  in  itself:  perhaps  a 

word,  a  laugh,  a  look,  some  slight  distress,  a  passing  thought  or  fear — 

snd  yet  more  strongly  and  distinctly  marked,  and  better  far  remembered, 

than  the  hardest  trials  or  severest  sorrows  of  but  a  year  ago. 

One  of  these  expeditions  led  them  through  the  churchyard  where 
was  his  father's  grave.  "  Even  here,"  said  Nicholas,  softly,  "  we  used 
to  loiter  before  we  knew  what  death  was,  and  when  we  little  thought 
whose  ashes  would  rest  beneath,  and  wondering  at  the  silence,  sit  down 
to  rest  and  speak  below  our  breath.  Once  Kate  was  lost,  and  after  an 
hour  of  fruitless  search,  they  found  her  fast  asleep  under  that  tree  which 
shades  my  father's  grave.  He  was  very  fond  of  her,  and  said  when  he 
took  her  up  in  his  arms,  still  sleeping,  that  whenever  he  died  he  would 
^sh  to  be  buried  where  his  dear  little  child  had  laid  her  head.  You 
see  his  wish  was  not  forgotten." 

Nothing  more  passed  at  the  time,  but  that  night,  as  Nicholas  sat 
beside  his  bed,  Smike  started  up  from  what  had  seemed  to  be  a  slumber, 
and  laying  his  hand  in  his,  prayed,  as  the  tears  coursed  down  his  face, 
that  he  would  make  him  one  solemn  promise. 
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«'  Whai  18  that  V  said  Nicholas,  kindly.  «"  If  I  cttanten  ii»  or 
hope  to  do  80,  you  know  I  wilL" 

^^  I  am  sore  you  will,'*  wbb  the  reply.  *^  Promiae  me  thai  wken  I 
die^I  shall  be  buried  near— ^aa  near  aa  they  can  make  my  gi!av8--4D  ib« 
ine  we  saw  to-day/' 

Nicholas  gave  the  promiae ;  he  had  few  words  to  gira  it  in«  htA  they 
were  solemn  and  earnest.  His  poor  friend  kqyt  his  hand  in  bk,  aarti 
tamed  aa  if  to  sleep.  But  there  were  stifled  sobs ;  and  the  hand  was 
pressed  more  tlian  once,  or  twioe^  or  thrioe,  before  be  sank  to  zeai,  and 
slowly  loosed  his  hold. 

In  a  fortnight's  time,  he  becsme  too  ill  to  move  about.  Onee  or 
twice  Nicholaa  drove  him'  oat,  propped  np  with  pillows,  bvt  tiie 
motion  of  the  chaise  was  painful  to  him,  and  brought  on  fita  of 
fiunting,  which,  in  his  weakened  state,  were  dangerous.  There  was 
an  old  couch  in  the  house  which  was  his  favourite  resting-plaee 
by  day ;  when  the  aun  shone,  and  the  weather  was  warm,  Nicholas 
had  this  wheded  into  a  little  orchard  which  was  cloae  ttt  hand,  and 
his  chaige  being  well  wrapt  up  and  canied  out  to  it,  they  need  to  sit 
there  sometimes  for  houn  together. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  a  circnmstanoe  took  pkee, 
which  Nicholas  at  the  time  thoroughly  belieTed  to  be  the  mere 
delusion  of  an  imagination  affected  by  disease,  but  wbicb  be  had 
afterwards  too  good  reason  to  know  was  of  real  and  aotoai  oocmrrenee. 

He  had  brought  Smike  out  in  his  arms — ^poor  fellow  !  a  child  might 
have  carried  him  then — ^to  see  the  sunset,  and,  having  amoged  his 
couch,  had  taken  his  seat  beside  it.  He  had  been  watching  the  whole 
of  the  night  before,  and  being  greatly  fatigued  both  in  mind  and  body, 
gradually  fell  asleep. 

He  could  not  have  dosed  bis  eyea  five  minntes,  when  be  was 
awakened  by  a  scream,  and  starting  up  in  that  kind  of  terror  which 
affects  a  person  suddenly  roused,  saw  to  his  great  astonishment  that 
his  charge  had  struggled  into  a  sitting  posture,  and  with  eyes  almost 
starting  from  their  sockets,  the  cold  dew  standing  on  his  forehead, 
and  in  a  fit  of  trembling  which  quite  convnlaed  his  frame,  was  dirieking 
to  him  for  help. 

*^Good  Heaven,  what  is  this  I"  cried  Nicbolas,  bendii^  over  him. 
*^  Be  calm  ;  you  have  been  dreaming." 

^^  No,  no,  no ! "  cried  Smike,  cluifftng  to  him.  *^  Hold  me  tight 
Don't  let  me  go.     There— there — ^behind  the  tree  I " 

Nicholas  followed  his  eyes,  which  were  directed  to  some  distanoe 
behind  the  chair  from  which  he  himself  had  just  risen.  Bat  therD 
was  nothing  there. 

^^  This  is  nothing  but  your  £Euicy,"  he.  said,  as  he  strove  to  oomposB 
him  ;  ^'  nothing  ebe  indeed." 

^*  I  know  better.  I  saw  as  plain  as  I  see  now,"  was  the  answer. 
**  Oh !  say  you'll  keep  me  with  yon^swear  you  won't  leave  me  for  an 
instant  I" 

^'Do  I  ever  leave  you?"  returned  Nicholaa.  '^Ueulown  i^gain 
now— there.     You  see  I'm  here.     Now  tell  me— what  waa  it  ?  " 

^^  Do  you  remember,"  said  Smike,  in  a  low  voice^  and  glancing  fear- 
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fully  romd,  ^  do  yon  remember  my  teDiiig  yoa  of  tbe  maa  who  -first 
took  me  to  the  school  ?  " 

"  Yes,  surely." 

**  I  rtoBed  my  eyes  just  now  towards  that  tree — that  one  witii  the 
tbick  trunk — and  there,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  me,  be  stood." 

^'  Only  reflect  for  one  moment,"  said  Nicholas ;  ^  granting  for  an 
instant  that  it's  likely  he  is  alive  and  wandering  about  a  lonely  {>lace 
like  this,  so  far  removed  from  the  public  road,  do  you  think  that  at 
this  distance  of  time  you  could  possibly  know  that  man  again?" 

**  Any wheio— in  any  dress,"  returned  Smike ;  **  but  just  now,  he 
stood  leaning  upon  his  stick  and  looking  at  me,  exactly  as  I  told  yon 
1  remembered  him.  He  was  dusty  with  walking,  and  poorly  dressed 
— I  think  his  clothes  were  ragged — but  directly  I  saw  him,  the  wet 
niglit,  his  face  when  he  left  me,  the  parlour  I  was  left  in,  and  the 
peo|de  that  were  there,  all  seemed  to  come  back  together.  When  he 
knew  I  saw  him,  he  looked  frightened,  for  he  sUirted  and  shrunk 
ainray.  I  have  thought  of  him  by  day,  and  dreamt  of  him  by  night* 
lie  looked  in  my  sleep  when  I  was  quite  a  little  child,  and  has  looked 
in  my  sleep  ever  since,  as  he  did  just  now." 

Nicholas  endeavoured,  by  every  persuasion  and  argument  he  could 
think  of,  to  convmce  the  terrified  creature  that  his  imagination  had 
deceived  bim,  and  that  this  close  resemblance  between  the  creation 
of  bis  dreams  and  the  man  he  supposed  he  had  seen  was  but  a  proof 
of  it ;  but  all  in  vain.  When  he  could  persuade  him  to  remain  for  a 
few  moments  in  the  care  of  the  people  to  whom  the  house  belonged, 
he  instituted  a  strict  inquiry  whether  any  stranger  had  been  seen, 
And  searched  himself  behind  the  tree,  and  through  the  orchard,  and 
npon  the  land  immediately  adjoining,  and  in  every  place  near,  where 
it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  lie  concealed,  but  all  in  vain.  Satisfied 
that  he  was  right  in  his  original  conjecture,  he  ultimately  applied 
himself  to  calming  the  fears  of  Smike,  which  after  some  time  he 
partially  succeeded  in  doing,  though  not  in  removing  the  impression 
upon  his  mind,  for  be  still  declared  again  and  again  in  the  most 
soWmn  and  fervid  manner,  that  he  had  positively  seen  what  he  described, 
and  that  nothing  could  ever  remove  his  firm  conviction  of  its  reality. 

And  now  Nicholas  began  to  see  that  hope  v^as  gone,  and  that  upon 
the  partner  of  his  poverty,  and  the  sharer  of  bis  better  fortune,  the 
world  was  dosing  fast.  There  was  little  pain,  little  uneasiness,  but 
there  vras  no  rallying,  no  effort,  no  struggle  for  life.  He  was  worn 
and  wasted  to  the  last  degree ;  his  voice  had  sunk  so  low,  that  he 
could  scarco  be  heard  to  speak.  Nature  was  thoroughly  exhausted, 
and  he  had  lain  him  down  to  die. 

On  a  fine,  mild  autumn  day,  when  all  was  tranquil  and  at  peace, 
when  the  soft  sweet  air  crept  in  at  the  open  window  of  the  quiet  room, 
and  not  a  sound  was  heard  but  the  gentle  rustling  of  the  leaves, 
Nicholas  sat  in  his  old  place  by  the  bedside,  and  knew  that  the  time 
was  nearly  come.  So  very  still  it  was,  that  every  now  and  then  he 
bent  down  his  ear  to  listen  for  the  breathing  of  bim  who  lay  asleep, 
as  if  to  assure  himself  that  life  was  still  there,  and  that  he  had  not 
fallen  into  that  deep  slumbec  from  which  on  earth  there  is  no  waking. 
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While  he  was  Urns  employed,  the  closed  eyes  opened,  and  on  the  pale 
fJEtce  there  came  a  placid  smile. 

**  That's  welV  said  Nichohs.     **  The  sleep  has  done  you  good* 

**•  I  have  had  such  pleasant  dreams,"  was  the  answer.     ^'  Sach  plea- 
sant, happy  dreams!" 

'« Of  what?"  said  Nicholas. 

Hie  dying  boy  turned  towards  him,  and  putting  his  arm  about  his 
neck,  made  answer,  "  I  shall  soon  be  there  !** 

After  a  short  silence,,  he  spoke  acain. 

**  I  am  not  afraid  to  die,"  he  sai^  *'  I  am  quite  contented.  I  almost 
think  that  if  I  could  rise  from  this  bed  quite  well,  I  would  not 
wish  to  do  so  now.  You  have  so  often  told  me  we  shall  meet  again — 
so  very  often  lately,  and  now  I  Ibel  the  truth  of  that  so  strongly — that 
I  can  even  bear  to  part  from  you." 

The  trembling  voice  and  twful  eye,  and  the  closer  grasp  of  the  aim 
which  accompanied  these  latter  words,  showed  how  they  filled  the 
speaker's  heart ;  nor  were  there  wanting  indications  of  how  deeply  they 
had  touched  the  heart  of  him  to  whom  they  were  addrenQ<L 

**  You  say  well,"  returned  Nicholas  at  length,  *^  and  comfort  me  very 
much,  dear  fellow.     Let  me  hear  you  say  you  are  happy,  if  you  can.' 

**  I  must  tell  you  something  first.  I  should  not  have  a  secret  from 
you.     You  woiUd  not  blame  me  at  a  time  like  this,  I  know." 

**  /  blame  you !"  exclaimed  Nicholas. 

*'  I  am  sure  you  would  not.  You  asked  me  why  I  was  so  dianged, 
and— and  sat  so  much  alone.     Shall  I  tell  you  why  V 

^^  Not  if  it  pains  you,"  said  Nicholas.  *^  I  only  asked  that  I  might 
make  you  happier  if  I  could." 

**  I  know — 1  felt  that  at  the  time."  He  drew  his  fnend  closer  to 
him.  ^'  You  will  forgive  me ;  I  could  not  help  it,  but  though  I  would 
have  died  to  make  her  happy,  it  broke  my  heart  to  see— i  know  he 
loves  her  dearly — Oh !  who  could  find  that  out  so  soon  as  I !" 

The  words  which  followed  were  feebly  and  £untly  uttered,  and 
broken  by  long  pauses ;  but  froih  them  Nicholas  learnt,  for  the  first 
time,  that  the  dying  boy,  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  nature  concentrated 
on  one  absorbing,  hopeless,  secret  passion,  loved  his  sister  Kate. 

He  had  procured  a  lock  of  her  hair,  which  hung  at  his  breast,  folded 
in  one  or  two  slight  ribands  she  had  worn.  He  prayed  that  when  he 
was  dead,  Nicholas  would  take  it  off,  so  that  no  eyes  but  his  might  see 
it,  and  that  when  he  was  laid  in  his  coffin  and  about  to  be  placed  in 
the  earth,  he  would  hang  it  round  his  neck  again,  that  it  might  rest 
with  him  in  the  grave. 

Upon  his  knees  Nicholas  gave  him.  this  pledge,  and  promised  a^ain 
that  he  should  rest  in  the  spot  he  had  pointed  out.  They  embraced, 
and  kissed  each  other  on  the  cheek. 

"  Now,"  he  murmured,  "  I  am  happy." 

He  fell  into  a  slight  slumber,  and  waking,  smiled  as  before ;  then 
spoke  of  beautiful  gardens,  which  he  said  stretched  out  before  him,  and 
were  filled  vnth  figures  of  men,  women,  and  many  children,  all  with 
liglit  upon  their  faces ;  then  whispered  that  it  was  Eden — and  so  died. 
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CHAPTER  LIX. 

THE    PLOTS  BEGIN   TO   FAIL,   AND   DOUBTS   AND   DANGERS   TO 

DISTURB   THE   PLOTTER. 

Raxph  sat  alone  in  the  solitary  room  where  he  was  accustomed  to 
take  his  meals,  and  to  sit  of  nights  when  no  profitable  occupation 
called  him  abroad ;  before  him  was  an  untasted  breakfast,  and  near 
to  where  his  fingers  beat  restlessly  upon  the  table,  lay  his  watch.  It 
was  long  past  the  time  at  which,  for  many  years,  he  had  put  it  in  his 
pocket  and  gone  with  measured  steps  down  stairs  to  the  business  of 
the  day,  but  he  took  as  little  heed  of  its  monotonous  warning,  as  of 
the  meat  and  drink  before  him,  and  remained  with  his  head  resting  on 
one  hand,  and  his  eyes  fixed  moodily  on  the  groimd. 

This  departure  from  his  regular  and  constant  habit  in  one  so  regular 
and  unvarying  in  all  that  appertained  to  the  daily  pursuit  of  riches, 
would  almost  of  itself  have  told  that  the  usurer  was  not  well.  That 
he  laboured  under  some  mental  or  bodily  indisposition,  and  that  it  was 
one  of  no  slight  kind  so  to  affect  a  man  like  him,  was  sufficiently 
shown  by  his  haggard  face,  jaded  air,  and  hollow  languid  eyes,  which 
he  raised  at  last  with  a  start  and  a  hasty  glance  around  him,  as  one 
who  suddenly  awakes  from  sleep,  and  cannot  immediately  recognise  the 
place  in  w^hich  he  finds  himself. 

*'*'  What  is  this,"  he  said,  ''  that  hangs  over  me,  and  I  cannot  shake 
off?     I  have  never  pampered  myself,  and  should  not  be  ill.     I  have 
never  raoped,  and  pined^  and  yielded  to  fancies ;  but  what  can  a  man 
do  without  rest?" 
He  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  forehead. 

^^  Night  after  night  comes  and  goes,  and  I  have  no  rest.  If  I  sleep, 
what  rest  is  that  which  is  distiurbed  by  constant  dreams  of  the  same 
detested  faces  crowding  round  me — of  the  same  detested  people  in  every 
variety  of  action,  mingling  with  all  I  say  and  do,  and  always  to  my 
defeat  ?  "Waking,  what  rest  have  I,  constantly  haunted  by  this  heavy 
shadow  of — I  know  not  w^hat,  which  is  its  worst  character.  I  must 
We  rest.     One  night's  unbroken  rest,  and  I  should  be  a  man  again." 

Pushing  the  table  from  him  while  he  spoke,  as  though  he  loathed 
the  sight  of  food,  he  encountered  the  watch;  the  hands  of  which  were 
ahnost  upon  noon. 

''This  is  strange!"  he  said,  ^'noon,  and  Noggs  not  here!  what 
drunken  brawl  keeps  him  away  ?  I  would  give  something  now,  some- 
thing in  money  even  after  that  dreadful  loss,  if  he  had  stabbed  a  man 
m  a  tavern  scu£9e,  or  broken  into  a  house,  or  picked  a  pocket,  or  done 
anything  that  would  send  him  abroad  with  an  iron  ring  upon  his  leg, 
and  rid  me  of  him.  Better  still  if  I  could  throw  temptation  in  his 
^'ay,  and  lure  him  on  to  rob  me.  He  should  be  welcome  to  what  he 
^k,  so  I  brought  the  law  upon  him,  for  he  is  a  traitor,  I  swear ;  how 
or  when  or  where  I  don't  know,  though  I  stispect." 

After  waiting  for  another  half-hour,  he  despatched  the  woman  who 
kept  his  house  to  Newman's  lodging,  to  inquire  if  he  were  ill,  and  why 
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he  had  not  come  or  sent.     She  hronght  back  answer  that  he  had  nofe 
been  home  all  night,  and  that  no  one  could  tell  her  anything  about  hina. 

*^  But  there  is  a  gentleman,  Sir,"  she  said,  **  below,  who  was  standing 
at  the  door  when  I  came  in,  and  he  sajs ^ 

^  What  says  he  ?"  demanded  Ralph,  turning  angrily  upon  her«  ^  X 
told  you  I  would  see  nobody." 

^'  He  says,"  replied  the  woman,  abashed  by  his  harsfaness,  **  that  he 
comes  on  yery  particular  business  which  admits  of  no  excuse,  and  I 
thought  perhaps  it  miglit  be  about " 

^*  Abo^t  what,  in  the  devil's  name  ?"  said  Ralph  hastily.  ^^You  spy 
and  speculate  on  people's  business  with  me,  do  yon,  woman  ?" 

^*  Dear,  no,  Sir !  I  saw  you  were  anxious,  aiid  thought  it  might  bo 
about  Mr.  Noggs,  that's  aU." 

'*  Saw  I  was  anxious !"  muttered  Ralph ;  ^  they  aU  watch  me  now. 
Where  is  this  person?  You  did  not  say  I  was  not  down  yet,  I  hope?" 

The  woman  replied  that  he  was  in  the  little  office,  and  that  die  had 
said  her  master  was  engaged,  but  she  would  take  the  message. 

*^  Well,"  said  Ralph,  "  I'll  see  him.  Ck>  you  to  your  kitch^  and 
keep  there, — do  you  mind  me  ? " 

Glad  to  be  released,  the  woman  quickly  disappeared.  Ck>llect]ng 
himself,  and  assuming  as  much  of  his  accustomed  manner  as  his  utmost 
resolution  could  summon,  Ralph  descended  the  stairs,  and  after  pauaog 
for  a  few  moments  with  ^his  hand  upon  the  lock,  entered  Newman's 
room,  and  confronted  Mr.  Charles  Cheeryble.      « 

Of  all  men  alive,  this  was  one  of  the  last  he  would  have  wished  to 
meet  at  any  time ;  but  now  that  he  recognised  in  him  only  the  patron 
and  protector  of  Nicholas,  he  would  rather  have  seen  a  spectre.  One 
beneficial  effect,  howevo*,  the  encounter  had  upon  him.  It  instantly 
roused  all  his  dormant  energies,  rekindled  in  his  breast  the  .passions 
that  for  many  years  had  found  an  improving  home  there,  called  up  all 
his  wrath,  hatred,  and  malice ;  restored  the  sneer  to  his  lip,  and  the 
scowl  to  his  brow,  and  made  him  again  in  all  outward  appearance  the 
same  Ralph  Nickleby  that  so  many  had  bitter  cause  to  remember. 

**  Humph,"  said  Ralph,  pausing  at  the  door.  ^^  This  is  an  unex- 
pected favour.  Sir." 

^^  And  an  unwelcome  one,"  said  brother  Charles ;  ^  an  unwelcome 
one,  I  know." 

^*  Men  say  you  are  truth  itself.  Sir,"  sneered  Ralph.  ^^  Yon  speak 
truth  now  at  all  events,  and  I'll  not  contradict  you.  The  favour  is  at 
least  as  unwelcome  as  it  is  unexpected.     I  can  scarcely  say  more ! " 

**  Plainly,  Sir "  began  brother  Charles. 

**  Plainly,  Sir,"  interrupted  Ralph,  *^  I  wish  this  conference  to  be  a 
short  one,  and  to  end  where  it  begins.  I  guess  the  subject  upon  whidi 
you  are  about  to  speak,  and  111  not  hear  you.  You  like  phunness,  I 
believe, — ^there  it  is.  Here  is  the  door  as  you  see.  Our  v^y  lies  in  veiy 
different  directions.  Take  yours  I  beg  of  you,  and  leave  me  to  panne 
mine  in  quiet." 

^^  In  quiet ! "  repeated  brother  Charles  mildly,  and  looking  at  him 
with  more  of  pity  than  reproach.     **  To  pursue  his  way  in  quiet !" 

**  You  will  scarcely  remain  in  my  house,  I  presume.  Sir,  against  mf 
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win,"  said  Ralph ;  '*  or  you  can  scarcely  hope  to  make  an  impression 
npoa  a  man  who  closes  his  ears  to  all  that  yon  can  say,  and  is  firmly 
and  resolutely  determined  not  to  hear  you." 

^^  Mr.  Nickleby,  Sir,"  returned  brother  Charles,  no  less  mildly  than 
before,  but  firmly  too,  ^*  I  come  here  against  my  will — sorely  and 
grievously  against  my  will.  I  have  never  been  in  this  house  before ; 
and  to  speak  my  mind.  Sir,  I  don't  feel  at  home  or  easy  in  it,  and  have 
no  wish  ever  to  be  here  again.  You  do  not  guess  the  subject  on  which 
I  come  to  speak  to  you,  you  do  not  indeed.  I  am  sure  of  that,  or  your 
manner  would  be  a  very  different  one." 

Ralph  glanced  keenly  at  him,  but  the  clear  eye  and  open  countenance 
of  the  honest  old  merchant  underwent  no  change  of  expression,  and 
met  his  look  without  reserve. 
"ShaU  I  go  on?"  said  Mr.  Cheeryble. 

*'  Oh,  by  all  means,  if  you  please,"  returned  Ralph  drily.  *^  Here 
are  walls  to  speak  to,  Sir,  a  desk,  and  two  stools — ^most  attentive  auditors, 
and  certain  not  to  inteirupt  you.  Go  on,  I  beg ;  make  my  house 
yours,  and  perhaps  by  the  time  I  return  from  my  walk,  you  will  have 
finished  what  you  have  to  say,  and  will  yield  me  up  possession  again." 
So  saying,  he  buttoned  his  coat,  and  turning  into  the  passage,  took 
down  his  hat.  The  old  gentleman  followed,  and  was  about  to  speak^ 
when  Ralph  waved  him  off  impatiently,  and  said : 

*'  Not  a  word.  I  tell  you,  Sir,  not  a  vrord.  Yirtuous  as  you  are, 
you  are  not  an  angel  yet,  to  appear  in  men's  houses  whether  they  will 
or  no,  and  pour  your  speech  into  imwilling  ears.  Preach  to  the  walls 
I  tdl  you — ^not  to  me." 
^  *^  I  am  no  angel.  Heaven  knows,"  returned  brother  Charles,  shaking 
his  head,  ^^but  an  erring  and  imperfect  man;  nevertheless,  there  is 
one  quality  which  all  men  have  in  common  with  the  angels  blessed 
^opportunities  of  exercising  if  they  will — ^mercy.  It  is  an  errand  of 
^QCTcy  that  brings  me  here.     Pray,  let  me  discharge  it." 

^  I  show  no  mercy,"  retorted  Ralph  with  a  triumphant  smile,  ^  and 
I  afik  none.  Seek  no  mercy  from  me.  Sir,  in  behalf  of  the  fellow  who 
^  imposed  upon  your  childish  credulity,  but  let  him  expect  the  worst 
*l«it  I  can  do." 

"  He  ask  mercy  at  your  hands ! "  exclaimed  the  old  merchant 
^'^^^nnly,  ««  ask  it  at  his.  Sir,  ask  it  at  his.  If  you  will  not  hear  me 
oow  when  you  may,  hear  me  when  you  must,  or  anticipate  what  I 
Would  say,  and  take  measures  to  prevent  our  ever  meeting  again. 
Your  nephew  is  a  noble  lad.  Sir,  an  honest,  noble  lad.  What  you  are, 
Mr.  Nickleby,  I  will  not  say ;  but  what  you  have  done,  I  know.  Now^ 
Sir,  when  you  go  about  the  business  in  which  you  have  been  recently 
^gaged,  and  find  it  difficult  of  pursuing,  come  to  me  and  my  brother 
Ned,  and  Tim  Linkinwater,  Sir,  and  we'll  explain  it  for  you — ^and  come 
s^n,  or  it  may  be  too  late,  and  you  may  have  it  explained  with  a  little 
more  roughness,  and  a  little  less  delicacy— and  never  forget,  Sir,  that  I 
^^ine  here  this  morning  in  mercy  to  you,  and  am  still  ready  to  talk  to 
yoo  in  the  same  ^irit? 

With  these  words,  uttered  vnth  great  emphasis  and  emotion,  brother 
Charles  put  on  his  bnxftd-brimmed  hat,  aqd  passing  Ralph  Nickleby 

p  p2 
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without  any  further  remark,  trotted  nimbly  into  the  street.  Ralph 
looked  after  him,  but  neither  moved  nor  spoke  for  some  time,  when  he 
broke  what  almost  seemed  the  silence  of  stupefaction,  by  a  scornful  laugh. 

*'  This,"  he  said,  "  from  its  wildness,  should  be  another  of  those 
dreams  that  have  so  broken  my  rest  of  late.  In  mercy  to  me ! — Pho ! 
The  old  simpleton  has  gone  mad." 

Although  he  expressed  himself  in  this  derisive  and  contemptuous 
manner,  it  was  plain  that  the  more  Ralph  pondered,  the  more  ill  at 
ease  he  became,  and  the  more  he  laboured  under  some  vague  anxiety 
and  alarm,  which  increased  as  the  time  passed  on  and  no  tidings  of 
Nevnnan  Noggs  appeared.  After  waiting  until  late  in  the  aflemoon 
tortured  by  various  apprehensions  and  misgivings,  and  the  recollection 
of  the  warning  which  his  nephew  had  given  him  when  they  last  met, 
the  further  confirmation  of  which  now  presented  itself  in  one  shape  of 
probability  now  in  another,  and  haunted  him  perpetually,  he  left  home, 
and  scarcely  knowing  why,  save  that  he  was  in  a  suspicious  and  agitated 
mood,  betook  himself  to  Snawley's  house.  His  wife  presented  herself, 
and  of  her  Ralph  inquired  whether  her  husband  was  at  home. 

*^  No,"  she  said  sharply,  ^'  he  is  not  indeed,  and  I  don't  think  be  wiff 
be  at  home  for  a  very  long  time,  that's  more." 

'^  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  "  asked  Ralph. 

*'  Oh  yes,  I  know  you  very  well — ^too  well,  perhaps,  and  perhaps  be 
does  too,  and  sorry  am  I  that  I  should  have  to  say  it." 

^'  Tell  him  that  I  saw  him  through  the  window-blind  above,  as  I 
crossed  the  road  just  now,  and  that  I  would  speak  to  him  on  bittine8s," 
said  Ralph  sarcastically.     '*  Do  you  hear  ?  " 

^^  I  hear,"  rejomed  Mrs.  Snawley,  taking  no  further  notice  of  the 
request. 

^^  I  knew  this  woman  was  a  hypocrite  in  the  way  of  psalms  and 
Scripture  phrases,"  said  Ralph,  passing  quietly  by,  '*  but  I  never  knew 
she  drank  before." 

*^  Stop !  You  don't  come  in  here,"  said  Mr.  Snawley's  better-hal£ 
interposing  her  person,  which  was  .a  robust  one,  in  the  doorway.  '^  Yob 
have  said  more  than  enough  to  him  on  business  before  now.  I  alwan 
told  him  what  dealing  with  you  and  working  out  your  schemes  would 
come  to.  It  was  either  you  or  the  schoolmaster-— one  of  you,  or  the 
two  between  you — that  got  the  forged  letter  done,  remember  that 
That  wasn't  his  doing,  so  don't  lay  it  at  his  door." 

*'  Hold  your  tongue,  you  Jezebel,"  said  Ralph,  looking  fearfully  round. 

^*  Ah,  I  know  when  to  hold  my  tongue,  and  when  to  sp^Jc,  Mr. 
Nickleby,"  retorted  the  dame.  "  Take  care  that  other  people  know 
when  to  hold  theirs." 

''You  jade,"  said  Ralph,  grinning  with  rage;  ''if  your  husband 
has  been  idiot  enough  to  trust  you  with  his  secrets,  keep  them — keep 
them,  she-devil  that  you  are." 

"  Not  so  much  his  secrets  as  other  peoplf  s  secrets  perhaps,"  retorted 
the  woman ;  "  not  so  much  his  secrets  as  yours.  None  of  your  black 
looks  at  me.  You'll  want  'em  all  perhaps  for  another  time.  You  had 
better  keep  'em  " 

* "  Will  you,"  said  Ralph,  suppressbg  his  paasion  as  well  as  he  oonld. 
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and  dlatching  her  t^htly  by  the  wrist :  *^  will  ypu  go  to  your  husband 
and  tell  him  that  I  know  he  is  at  home,  and  that  1  must  see  him  ? 
And  'will  you  tell  me  what  it  is  that  you  and  he  mean  by  this  new 
style  of  behaviour  ?" 

^^  Xo/'  replied  the  woman,  violently  disengaging  herself,  ^^  I'll  do 
neither." 

'^  You  set  me  at  defiance,  do  you  ?"  sud  Ralph. 
"  Yes,"  was  the  answer.     "  I  do." 

For  an  instant  Ralph  had  his  hand  raised  as  though  he  were  about  to 
strike  her,  but  checking  himself,  and  nodding  his  head,  and  muttering 
as  though  to  assure  her  he  would  not  forget  this,  walked  away. 

Thence,  he  went  straight  to  the  inn  which  Mr.  Squeers  frequented 
and  inquired  when  he  had  been  there  last ;  in  the  vague  hope  that 
whether  successful  or  unsuccessful,  he  might  by  this  time  have  returned 
from  his  mission  and  be  able  to  assure  him  that  all  was  safe.  But  Mr. 
Squeers  had  not  been  there  for  ten  days,  and  all  that  the  people  could 
tell  about  him  was,  that  he  had  left  his  luggage  and  his  bill. 

Disturbed  by  a  thousand  fears  and  surmises,  and  bent  upon  ascer- 
taining whether  Squeers  had  any  suspicion  of  Snawley,  or  was  in  any 
way  a  party  to  this  altered  behaviour,  Ralph  determined  to  hazard  the 
extreme  step  of  inquiring  for  him  at  the  Lambeth  lodging,  and  having 
an  interview  with  him  even  there.  Bent  upon  this  purpose,  and  in 
that  mood  in  which  delay  is  insupportable,  he  repaired  at  once  to  the 
place,  and  being  by  description  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  situation 
of  his  room,  crept  up  stairs  and  knocked  gently  at  the  door. 

Not  one,  nor  two,  nor  three,  nor  yet  a  dozen  knocks  served  to  con- 
vince Ralph  against  his  wish  that  there  was  nobody  inside.  He 
reasoned  that  he  might  be  asleep ;  and,  listening,  almost  persuaded  him- 
self that  he  could  hear  him  breathe.  Even  when  he  was  satisfied  that 
he  could  not  be  there,  he  sat  patiently  down  upon  a  broken  stair  and 
waited ;  arguing  that  he  had  gone  out  upon  some  slight  errand  and 
moat  soon  return. 

Many  feet  came  up  the  creaking  stairs,  and  the  step  of  some  seemed 
to  his  listening  ear  so  like  that  of  the  man  for  whom  he  waited,  that 
Ralph  often  stood  up  to  be  ready  to  address  him  when  he  reached  the 
top ;  but  one  by  one  each  person  turned  off  into  some  room  short  of 
the  place  where  ho  was  stationed,  and  at  every  such  disappointment  he 
felt  quite  chilled  and  lonely. 

At  length  he  felt  it  was  hopeless  to  remain,  and  going  down  stairs 
again,  inquired  of  one  of  the  lodgers  if  he  knew  anything  of  Mr. 
Squeers's  movements — ^mentioning  that  worthy  by  an  assumed  name 
which  had  been  agreed  upon  between  them.  By  this  lodger  he  was 
referred  to  another,  and  by  him  to  some  one  else,  from  whom  he  learnt 
that  late  on  the  previous  night  he  had  gone  out  hastily  with  two  men, 
who  had  shortly  afterwards  returned  for  the  old  woman  who  lived  on 
the  same  floor ;  and  that  although  the  circumstance  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  informant,  he  had  not  spoken  to  them  at  the  time,  nor 
made  any  inquiry  afterwards. 

This  possessed  him  with  the  idea  that  perhaps  Peg  Sliderskew  had 
been  apprehended  for  the  robbery,  and  that  Mr.  Squeers  being  wi^h 
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her  at  the  time,  had  been  apprehended  also  on  sospicion  of  beii^  a 
confederate.  If  this  were  so,  the  £»ct  must  be  known  to  Gride  ;  and  to 
Gride's  house  he  directed  his  steps ;  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  fearful 
that  there  were  indeed  plots  afoot  tending  to  his  discomfiture  and  rain. 

Arrived  at  the  usurer  s  house,  he  found  the  windows  dose  shut,  tbe 
dingy  blinds  drawn  down :  all  silent,  melancholy,  and  deserted.  But 
this  was  its  usual  aspect.  He  knocked — gently  at  first,  then  loud  and 
vigorously,  but  nobody  came.  He  wrote  a  few  words  in  pencO  on  a 
cara,  and  having  thrust  it  under  the  door  was  soixig  away,  when  a 
noise  above  as  though  a  window-sash  were  stealthily  raised  caaght  his 
ear,  and  looking  up  he  could  just  discern  the  face  of  Gride  himsdf 
cautiously  peering  over  the  house  parapet  from  the  window  of  the 
garret.  Seeine  who  was  below,  he  drew  it  in  again ;  not  so  quickly 
however  but  that  Ralph  let  him  know  he  was  olwerved,  and  called  to 
him  to  come  down. 

The  call  being  repeated.  Gride  looked  out  again  so  cautionslj  that 
no  part  of  the  old  man's  body  was  visible,  and  the  sharp  features  and 
white  hair  appearing  alone  above  the  parapet  looked  like  a  severed  had 
garnishing  the  wall. 

"  Hush  !"  he  cried,     "  Go  away — go  away !" 

^  Gome  down,"  said  Ralph,  beckoning  him. 

^*  Go  a — way  !"  squeaked  Gride,  shakm^  his  head  in  a  sort  of  ecsiacy 
of  impatience.  **  Don't  speak  to  me,  dont  knock,  don't  call  attentioo 
to  the  house,  but  go  away/' 

**  I'll  knock  I  swear  till  I  have  your  neighboum  up  in  arms,"  mid 
Ralph,  **  if  you  don't  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  lurking  there,  you 
whining  cur." 

^  I  can't  hear  what  you  say — don't  talk  to  me,  it  isn't  safe — go  away 
^-go  away,"  returned  Gride. 

**  Come  down,  I  say.     Will  you  come  down  !*  said  Ralph  fiercely. 

«( No  o  o — o,"  snarled  Gride.  He  drew  in  his  head ;  and  Ralph, 
left  standing  in  the  street,  could  hear  the  sash  closed  as  gently  and  cars- 
felly  as  it  had  been  opened. 

*^  How  is  this,"  said  he,  *'  that  they  all  fall  from  me  and  ahnn  rat 
like  the  plague — these  men  who  have  licked  the  dust  from,  my  feet! 
li  my  day  past,  and  is  this  indeed  the  coming  on  of  night  ?  I'll  know 
what  it  means,  I  will,  at  any  cost.  I  am  firmer  and  more  myself  just 
now  than  I  have  been  these  many  days." 

Turning  from  the  door,  which  in  the  first  transport  of  his  rage  he  had 
meditated  battering  upon  until  Gride's  very  fears  impelled  him  to  open 
it,  he  turned  his  race  towards  the  city,  and  working  hu  way  steadily 
through  the  crowd  which  was  pouring  from  it  (it  was  by  this  time 
between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon)  went  straight  to  the 
house  of  business  of  the  Brothers  Cheeryble,  and  putting  his  head  into 
the  glass  case,  found  Tim  Linkinwater  alone. 

^^  My  name's  Nickleby,"  said  Ralph. 

<^  I  know  it,"  replied  Tim,  surveying  him  through  his  spectacles. 

*^  Which  of  your  firm  was  it  who  called  on  me  this  morning  ?" 
demanded  Ralph. 

"  Mr.  Charles." 
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<'  Then  tell  Mr.  Charles  I  want  to  «ee  him." 

**  You  shall  see,"  said  Tim,  getting  off  his  stool  with  gxeat  agility. 
**  You  shall  see  not  only  Mr.  Charles,  hut  Mr.  Ned  likewise." 

Tim  stopped,  looked  steadily  and  severely  at  Ralph,  nodded  his 
head  once  in  a  curt  manner  which  seemed  to  say  there  was  a  little  more 
behind,  and  vanished.  After  a  short  interval  he  returned,  and  ushering 
Ralph  into  the  presence  of  the  two  brothers,  remained  in  the  room 
himself. 

^^  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  who  spoke  to  me  this  morning,"  said 
Ralph,  pointing  out  with  his  finger  the  man  whom  he  addressed. 

*■*"  I  have  no  secrets  from  my  brother  Ned,  or  from  Tim  Linkinwater," 
observed  Brother  Charles  quietly. 
^  I  have,"  said  Ralph. 

**  Mr.  Nickleby,  Sir,"  said  brother  Ned,  "  the  matter  upon  which 

my  brother  Charles  called  upon  you  this  morning  is  one  which  is 

already  perfectly  well  known  to  us  three  and  to  others  besides,  and 

must  unhappily  soon  become  known  to  a  great  many  more.     He  waited 

upon  you.  Sir,  this  morning  alone,  as  a  matter  of  dehcacy  and  oonsidera- 

tion.     We  feel  now  that  further  delicacy  and  consideration  would  be 

misplaced,  and  if  we  confer  together  it  must  be  as  we  are  or  not  at  all." 

^^  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Ralph  with  a  curl  of  the  lip,  *^  talking  in 

riddles  would  seem  to  be  the  peculiar  forte  of  you  two,  and  I  suppose 

your  clerk,  like  a  prudent  man,  has  studied  the  art  also  with  a  view  to 

your  good  graces.    Talk  in  company,  gentlemen,  in  God's  name.     I'll 

humour  you." 

^  Humour  I"  cried  Tim  Linkinwater,  suddenly  growing  very  red  in 

the  face,  ^*  He'll  humour  us !     He'll  humour  Cheeryble  Brothers !     Do 

you  hear  that?     Do  you  hear  him?    Do  you  hear  him  say  he'll 

humour  Cheeryble  Brothers?" 

**  Tim,"  said  Charles  and  Ned  together,  "  pray  Tim,  pray  now  don't." 

Tim,  taking  the  hint,  stifled  his  indignation  as  well  as  he  could  and 

flofeed  it  to  escape  through  his  spectacles,  with  the  additional  safety* 

^▼e  of  a  short  hysterical  laugh  now  and  then,  which  seemed  to  relieve 

Wm  mightily. 

^  As  nobody  bids  me  to  a  seat,"  said  Ralph  looking  round,  ^^  I'll  take 
<Aie,  for  I  am  fatigued  with  walking.  And  now  if  you  please,  gentle- 
men, I  wish  to  know — I  demand  to  know ;  I  have  the  right — what  you 
haTe  to  say  to  me  which  justifies  such  a  tone  as  you  have  assumed,  and 
tiiat  underhand  interference  in  my  afiairs  which  I  have  reason  to  suppose 
you  have  been  practising.  I  tell  you  plainly,  gentlemen,  that  little  as  I 
^u«  for  the  opinion  of  the  world  (as  the  slang  goes)  I  don't  choose  to 
sobmit  quietly  to  slander  and  malice.  Whether  you  suffer  yourselves 
to  be  imposed  upon  too  easily,  or  wilfully  make  yourselves  parties  to  it, 
the  result  to  me  is  the  same,  and  in  either  case  you  can't  expect  from  a 
plain  man  like  myself  much  consideration  or  forbearance." 

So  coolly  and  deliberately  was  this  said,  that  nine  men  out  of  ten, 
Ignorant  of  the  circumstances,  would  have  supposed  Ralph  to  be  really 
^  injured  man.  There  he  sat  with  folded  arms ;  paler  than  usual  oer- 
^^ly  and  sufficiently  ill-  favoured,  but  quite  collected — far  more  so  than 
the  Ittothers  or  the  exasperated  Tim,  and  ready  to  face  out  the  very  worst. 
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''Yeiy  weD,  Sir,"  said  brother  Ohailes.     ^Yaj  mJL    BroUier 

Ned,  will  you  rinff  the  bell  ?" 

**  Charles,  my  dear  fellow !  stop  one  instant,"  retomed  the  other. 
**•  It  will  be  better  for  Mr.  Nickleby  and  for  our  object  that  he  shonld 
remain  silent  if  he  can,  till  we  have  said  what  we  have  to  say.  I  wish 
him  to  understand  that." 

*^  Quite  right,  quite  right,"  said  brother  Charles.  ' 
r  Ralph  smded  but  made  no  reply.     The  bell  was  rung,  the  room- 
door  opened ;  a  man  came  in  with  a  halting  walk ;  and,  looking  round, 
Ralph's  eyes  met  those  of  Newman  Noggs.     From  that  moment  his 
heart  began  to  fail  him. 

"  This  is  a  good  beginning,"  he  said  bitterly.  *^  Oh  !  this  is  a  good 
beginning,  x  ou  are  candid,  honest,  open-hearted,  feir-dealing  men ! 
I  always  knew  the  real  worth  of  such  characters  as  yours  !  To  tamper 
with  a  fellow  like  this,  who  would  sell  his  soul  (if  he  had  one)  &f 
drink,  and  whose  eyery  word  is  a  lie, — what  men  are  safe  if  this  is 
done  ?     Oh  it's  a  good  beginning !" 

^*  I  toill  speak,"  cried  Newman,  standing  on  tiptoe  to  look  over  Ym$ 
head,  who  had  interposed  to  prevent  him.  ^^  Hallo,  you  Sir— ^ 
Nickleby — ^what  do  you  mean  when  you  talk  of  ^a  fellow  like  tlaf 
Who  made  me  '  a  fellow  like  this  V  If  I  would  sell  my  aoul  for  drmL 
why  wasn't  I  a  thief,  swindler,  housebreaker,  area  sneak,  robber  ci 
pence  out  of  the  trays  of  blind  men's  dogs,  rather  than  your  drudge  and 
packhorse?  If  my  every  word  was  a  lie,  why  wasn't  I  a  pet  and 
favourite  of  yours  ?  Lie !  When  did  I  ever  cringe  and  fawn  to  jdo — 
eh  ?  Tell  me  that.  I  served  you  faithfully.  I  did  more  work  because 
I  was  poor,  and  took  more  hard  words  firom  yon  because  I  denpisedyon 
and  them,  than  any  man  you  could  have  got  from  the  parish  workhoose. 
I  did.  I  served  you  because  I  was  proud ;  because  I  was  a  londy 
man  with  you,  and  there  were  no  other  drudges  to  see  my  degradation, 
and  because  nobody  knew  better  than  you  that  I  was  a  mined  man, 
that  I  hadn't  always  been  what  I  am,  and  that  I  might  have  been 
better  off  if  I  hadn't  been  a  fool  and  fallen  into  the  hands  of  you  and 
others  who  were  knaves.     Do  you  deny  that — eh  ?" 

"  Gently,"  reasoned  Tim,  "  you  said  you  wouldn't." 

^'I  said  I  wouldn't!"  cried  Newman,  thrusting  him  aside,  and 
moving  his  hand  as  Tim  moved,  so  as  to  keep  him  at  arm's-length, 
^*  don't  tell  me.  Here,  you  Nickleby,  don't  pretend  not  to  mind  me ; 
it  won't  do,  I  know  better.  You  were  talking  of  tampering  just  now. 
Who  tampered  with  Yorkshire  schoolmasters,  and,  while  they  sent  the 
drudge  out  that  he  shouldn't  overhear,  forgot  that  such  great  caution 
might  render  him  suspicious,  and  that  he  might  watch  his  master  ont 
at  nights,  and  might  set  other  eyes  to  watch  the  schoolmaster  besides  ? 
Who  tampered  with  a  selfish  father,  urging  him  to  sell  his  daughter  to 
old  Arthur  Gride,  and  tampered  with  Gride  too,  and  did  so  in  the 
little  office  with  a  closet  in  the  room  ?" 

Ralph  had  put  a  great' command  upon  himself,  but  he  could  not  have 
suppressed  a  slight  start,  if  he  had  been  certain  to  be  beheaded  for  it 
next  moment. 

^^  Aha ! "  cried  Newman,  "yon  mind  me  now,  do  you?  What  first  set 
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this  fiig  to  be  jealous  of  his  master's  actions,  and  to  feel  tliat  if  he 
badn't  crossed  him  when  he  might,  he  would  have  been  as  bad  as  he,  or 
vvoitiB  ?  That  master's  cniel  treatment  of  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  and 
vile  dengns  upon  a  young  girl  who  interested  even  his  broken-down, 
dmnken,  miserable  hack,  and  made  him  linger  in  his  service,  in  the 
hope  of  doing  her  some  good  (as,  thank  God,  he  had  done  others 
onoe  or  twice  before),  when  he  would  othervnse  have  relieved  his 
feelings  by  pummelling  his  master  soundly,  and  then  going  to  the 
DeviL  He  would — mark  that ;  and  mark  this — ^that  I'm  here  now 
because  these  gentlemen  thought  it  best.  When  I  sought  them  out  (as 
I  did — ^there  was  no  tampering  with  me)  I  told  them  I  wanted  help  to 
find  you  out,  to  trace  you  down,  to  go  through  with  what  I  had  begun, 
to  help  the  right ;  and  that  when  I  had  done  it,  I'd  burst  into  your 
room  and  tell  you  all,  face  to  face,  man  to  man,  and  like  a  man.  Now 
I've  said  my  say,  and  let  anybody  else  say  theirs,  and  fire  away." 

IVith  this  concluding  sentiment,  Newman  Noggs,  who  had  been  per- 
petually sitting  down  and  getting  up  again  all  through  his  speech  which 
he  bad  delivered  in  a  series  of  jerks,  and  who  was,  from  the  violent 
exercise  and  the  excitement  combined,  in  a  state  of  most  intense  and 
fiery  heat,  became,  without  passing  through  any  intermediate  stage,  stifle, 
upright,  and  motionless,  and  so  remained,  staring  at  Ralph  Nickleby 
with  all  his  might  and  main. 

Ralph  looked  at  him  for  an  instant,  and  for  an  instant  only  ;  then 
waved  his  hand,  and,  beating  the  ground  with  his  foot,  said  in  a 
choking  voice, 

*^  Go  on,  gentlemen,  go  on.  I'm  patient,  you  see.  There's  law  to 
be  had,  there  s  law.  I  shall  call  you  to  an  account  for  this.  Take  care 
what  you  say ;  I  shall  make  you  prove  it." 

**  The  proof  is  ready,"  returned  Brother  Charles,  "  quite  ready  to  our 
hands.     The  man  Snawley  last  night  made  a  confession." 

"  Who  may  *the  man  Snawley'  be,"  returned  Ralph,  "and  what 
may  his  '  confession '  have  to  do  with  my  affairs  ?" 

To  this  inquiry,  put  with  a  dogged  inflexibility  of  manner  which 
language  cannot  express,  the  old  gentleman  returned  no  answer,  but 
went  on  to  say  that  to  show  him  how  much  they  were  in  earnest,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  tell  him  not  only  what  accusations  were  made 
against  him,  but  what  proof  of  them  they  had,  and  how  that  proof 
had  been  acquired.  This  laying  open  the  whole  question,  brought 
up  Brother  Ned,  Tim  Linkin water,  and  Newman  Noggs,  all  three  at 
once,  who,  after  a  vast  deal  of  talking  together,  and  a  scene  of  great 
confusion,  laid  before  Ralph  in  distinct  terms  the  following  statement. 

That  Newman,  having  been  solemnly  assured  by  one  not  then  pro- 
ducible that  Smike  was  not  the  son  of  Snawley,  and  this  person  having 
offered  to  make  oath  to  that  eflect  if  necessary,  they  had  by  this  com- 
munication been  first  led  to  doubt  the  claim  set  up,  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  seen  no  reason  to  dispute,  supported  as  it  was  by  evidence 
which  they  had  no  power  of  disproving.  That  once  suspecting  the 
existence  of  a  conspiracy,  they  had  no  difficulty  in  tracing  back  its 
origin  to  the  malice  of  Ralph  and  the  vindictiveness  and  avarice  of 
Squeers.  That  suspicion  and  proof  being  two  very  different  things,  they 
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had  been  advised  by  a  biwyer,  eminent  for  his  angaraty  and 
in  such  practioe»  to  resist  the  proceedings  taken  on  the  other  ade  for 
the  recovery  of  the  youth  as  slowly  and  aitfolly  aa  possible,  and  mean- 
while to  beset  Snawiey  (with  whom  it  was  dear  the  main  lilHRhned 
must  rest),  to  lead  him,  if  possible,  into  cmtradicUMry  and  cfmflictiwg 
atatementa,  to  harass  him  by  all  available  means,  and  so  to  praetiae  on 
his  fears  and  regard  lor  his  own  safety  as  to  induce  him  to  divn^e  the 
whole  scheme,  and  to  give  up  his  employer  and  whomaoever  Ab  he 
could  implicate.  That  all  this  had  been  skilfully  done ;  but  that 
Snawiey,  who  was  well  practised  in  the  arts  of  low  cunning  and 
intrigue,  had  snocessfnlly  baffled  all  their  attempts,  until  an  nnezpeefted 
cizcumstanoe  had  brought  him  last  night  upon  his  knees. 

It  thus  STOse.     When  Newman  Noggs  reported  that  Sqneera  wm 
again  in  town,  and  that  an  interview  of  such  aecrecy  had  taken  plaee 
between  him  and  Ralph  that  he  had  been  sent  out  of  the  boose,  pikiidy 
lest  he  should  overheur  a  word,  a  watch  was  set  upon  the  schoolmaster, 
in  the  hope  that  something  might  be  discovered  which  woold  thnrv 
some  light  upon  the  suspected  plot    It  being  found,  however,  Hmt 
he  held  no  further  communication  with  Ra^h  nor  any  v?idi  Soanif, 
and  lived  quite  alone,  they  were  oom|detely  at  £Milt ;  the  watch  «■ 
withdrawn,  and  they  would  have  observed  his  motiona  no  longer^  if  a 
had  not  happened  that  one  night  Newman  stumbled  unobserved  npcn 
him  and  Ralph  in  theatreet  tc^gether.    Following  them,  he  disoevend, 
to  his  great  suprise,  that  they  repaired  to  various  low  lodging-hooses, 
and  taverns  kept  by  broken  gamblers,  to  more  than  one  of  whom  Bs^ 
was  known,  and  were  in  pursuit — so  he  found  by  inquiries  whea  Hiej 
had  left— of  an  old  woman,  whose  description  exactly  tallied  with  that 
of  deaf  Mrs.  Sliderskew.      A£fain  now  appearing  to  assume  a  dor 
aerious  complexion,  the  vratch  was  renewed  with  increased  T^[i]ance; 
an  officer  was  procured  who  took  up  his  abode  in  the  same  tavern  witk 
Squeers;  and  by  him  and  Frank  Cheeryblethe  footsteps  of  the  waoonaaoat 
achoolmaster  v^ere  dogged,  until  he  was  safely  housed  in  the  lodgai^ 
at  Lambeth.      Mr.  Squeers  havii^  shifted  his  lodgia;^,   the   cfiar 
ahifted  his,  and,  lying  concealed  in  the  same  street,  and,  mdeed,  ia  tb 
opposite  house,  soon  found  that  Mr.  Squeers  and  Mrs.  SUdenkew  wn 
in  constant  communication. 

In  this  state  of  things  Arthur  Gride  vras  appealed  to.  The  robbecy, 
partly  owing  to  the  inquisitiveness  of  the  neighbours,  and  partlj  to  Ut 
own  fiprief  and  rage,  had  long  ago  become  known ;  but  he  poaitivdiy 
refused  to  give  his  sanction  or  yield  any  assistance  to  the  old  woman's 
capture,  and  was  seised  with  such  a  panic  at  the  idea  of  being  called 
upon  to  give  evidence  acunst  her,  that  he  shut  himself  up  dose  ia 
his  house,  and  refused  to  hold  communication  with  anybody.  UpOD 
this,  the  pursuers  took  counsel  together,  and,  coming  so  near  the  truth 
as  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  Qride  and  Ralph,  with  Squeers  for 
their  instrument,  were  niM[otiating  for  the  recovery  of  some  of  the 
stolen  papers  which  would  not  bear  the  liffht,  and  might  poasifafy 
explain  the  hints  relative  to  Madeline  which  Newman  had  overheard, 
resolved  that  Mrs.  Sliderskew  should  be  taken  into  custody  befine  she 
had  parted  vnth  them,  and  Squeers  too^  if  anythiiig  sn^icious  could  be 
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attached  to  bim.  Accordingly,  a  search-warrant  beine  procured,  and 
all  prepared,  Mr.  Squeers's  window  was  watched,  untu  his  light  was 
pnt  out,  and  the  time  arrived  when,  as  had  been  previously  ascertained, 
lie  usually  visited  Mrs.  Sliderskew.  This  done,  Frank  Cheeryble  and 
Newman  stole  up  stairs  to  listen  to  their  discourse,  and  to  give  the 
si^^nal  to  the  officer  at  the  most  favourable  time.  At  what  an  opportune 
moment  they  arrived,  how  they  listened,  and  what  they  heard,  is  al- 
ready known  to  the  reader.  Mr.  Sqneers,  still  half  stunned,  was 
famried  off  with  a  stolen  deed  in  his  possession,  and  Mrs.  SUdmkew 
'was  apprehended  likewise.  The  information  being  promptly  cairied  to 
Snawleythat  Sqneers  wasin  custody — ^hewas  not  told  for  what — ^that  wor- 
thy, first  extorting  a  promise  that  he  should  be  kept  harmless,  declared  the 
^whole  tale  concerning  Smike  to  be  a  fiction  and  forgery,  and  implicated 
Halph  Nickleby  to  the  fullest  extent.  As  to  Mr.  Sqneers,  he  had  tha^  morn- 
ing undergone  a  private  examination  before  a  magistrate,  and  being  unable 
to  account  satisfactorily  for  his  possession  of  the  deed  or  his  ccMnpanion- 
ship  with  Mrs.  Sliderskew,  had  been,  with  her,  remanded  for  a  week. 

All  these  discoveries  were  now  related  to  Ralph  circumstantially  and 
in  detail.  Whatever  impression  they  secretly  produced,  he  sufRet«d  no 
sign  of  emotion  to  escape  him,  but  sat  perfectly  still,  not  raising  bis 
frowning  eyes  from  the  ground,  and  covering  his  mouth  with  his  hand* 
When  the  narrative  was  concluded,  he  raised  his  head  hastily,  as  if  about 
to  speak,  but  on  brother  Charles  resuming,  fell  into  his  old  attitude  again. 

^  I  told  you  this  morning,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  brothei^s  shoulder,  ^'  that  I  came  to  you  in  mercy.  How  fast 
yon  may  be  implicated  in  this  last  transaction,  or  how  fiur  the  person 
who  ia  now  in  custody  may  criminate  you,  you  best  know.  But 
justice  must  take  its  course  against  the  parties  implicated  in  the  plot 
against  this  poor,  unoffending,  injured  lad.  It  is  not  in  my  power,  or 
in  the  power  of  my  brother  Ned,  to  save  you  from  the  consequences. 
The  utmost  we  can  do  is  to  warn  you  m  thne,  and  to  give  you  an  op- 
portnnity  of  escaping  them.  We  would  not  have  an  old  man  like  you 
disgraced  and  punished  by  your  near  relation,  nor  would  we  have  him 
forget,-  like  you,  all  ties  of  blood  and  nature.  We  entreat  yon — ^brother 
Ned,  you  join  me,  I  know,  in  this  entreaty,  and  so  Tim  Linkinwater  do 
you,  although  you  pretend  to  be  an  obstinate  dog.  Sir,  and  sit  there 
fi*owmng  as  if  you  didn  t — ^we  entreat  you  to  retire  frx>m  London,  to 
take  shelter  in  some  place  where  you  will  be  safe  from  the  consequences 
of  these  wicked  designs,  and  where  you  may  have  time,  Sir,  to  atone 
for  them,  and  to  become  a  better  man." 

*^  And  do  you  think,"  returned  Ralph,  rising,  with  the  sneer  of  a 
devil,  ^^  and  do  you  think  you  will  so  easily  crush  me  f  Do  you  think 
that  a  hundred  well-arranged  plans,  or  a  hundred  suborned  witnesses, 
or  a  hundred  false  curs  at  my  heels,  or  a  hundred  canting  speeches  full 
of  oily  words,  will  move  me  ?  I  thank  you  for  disclosing  your  schemes, 
which  I  am  now  prepared  for.  You  have  not  the  man  to  deal  with 
that  you  think ;  try  me,  and  remember  that  I  spit  upon  your  fair  words 
and  fidse  dealings,  and  dare  you — ^provoke  you^-taunt  you— to  do  to  me 
the  very  worst  you  can." 

Thus  they  parted  for  that  time;  but  the  worst  had  not  come  yet. 
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CHAPTER  LX. 

THE   DANGERfi   THICKEN,   AND  THE   WORST   18   TOLD. 

Instead  of  going  home,  Ralph  threw  himself  into  the  first  street 
cabriolet  he  oomd  find,  and  directing  the  driver  towards  the  police-office 
of  the  district  in  which  Mr.  Squeers's  misfortunes  had  occurred,  alighted 
at  a  short  distance  from  it,  and,  discharging  the  man,  went  the  rest  of 
his  way  thither  on  foot.  Inquiring  for  the  object  of  his  solicitude,  he 
learnt  that  he  had  timed  his  visit  well,  for  Mr.  Squeers  was  in  fact  li 
that  moment  waiting  for  a  hackney-coach  he  had  ordered,  and  in  wfaic^ 
he  purposed  proceedmg  to  his  week's  retirement,  like  a  gentleman. 

Demanding  speech  with  the  prisoner,  he  yna  ushered  into  a  kind  of 
waiting-room  in  which,  by  reason  of  his  scholastic  profession  and 
superior  respectability,  Mr.  Squeers  had  been  permitted  to  pass  ffe 
day.     Here,  by  the  light  of  a  guttering  and  blackened  candle,  he  codi 
barely  discern  the  schoolmaster  fast  asleep  on  a  bench  in  a  remk 
comer.     An  empty  glass  stood  on  a  table  before  him,  and  this,  lA 
his  somnolent  condition  and  a  very  strong  smell  of  brandy  and  water, 
forewarned  the  visitor  that  Mr.  Squeers  had  been  seeking  in  caneatore 
comforts  a  temporary  forgetfulness  of  his  unpleasant  situation. 

It  was  not  a  very  easy  matter  to  rouse  him :  so  lethargic  and  heavy 
were  his  slumbers.  Regaining  his  faculties  by  slow  and  faint  ghmmer- 
ings,  he  at  length  sat  upright,  and  displaying  a  very  yellow  face,  a  very 
red  nose,  and  a  very  bristly  beard,  the  joint  effect  of  which  was  coii«dei- 
ably  heightened  by  a  dirty  white  handkerchief,  spotted  with  blood,  drawn 
over  the  crown  of  his  head  and  tied  under  his  chin,  stared  ruefbllj  at 
Ralph  in  silence,  until  his  feelings  found  a  vent  in  this  pithy  sentence: 

"  I  say,  young  fellow,  you've  been  and  done  it  now,  you  have !  * 

"  What's  the  matter  with  your  head  ?  "  asked  Ralph. 

*'  Why,  your  man^  your  informing  kidnapping  man,  has  been  amf 
broke  it,"  rejoined  Squeers  sulkily,  ^^  that's  what's  the  matter  with  n. 
You've  come  at  last,  have  you  ? " 

"  Why  have  you  not  sent  to  me  ?  "  said  Ralph.  "  How  could  1 
come  till  I  knew  what  had  befallen  you  ?  " 

*^  My  family  ! "  hiccupped  Mr.  Squeers,  raising  his  eye  to  the  ceiling; 
**  my  daughter  as  is  at  that  age  when  all  the  sensibilities  is  a  coming 
out  strong  in  blow — ^my  son  as  is  the  young  Norval  of  private  life,  m. 
the  pride  and  ornament  of  a  doting  willage — here's  a  shock  for  tlie 
family !  The  coat  of  arms  of  the  Squeerses  is  tore,  and  their  son  is 
gone  down  into  the  ocean  wave !" 

<^  You  have  been  drinking,"  said  Ralph,  ^^  and  have  not  yet  slept 
yourself  sober." 

^'I  haven't  been  drinking  your  health,  my  codger,"  replied  Mr. 
Squeers,  ^'  so  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  that." 

Ralph  suppressed  the  indignation  which  the  schoolmaster's  altered  and 
insolent  manner  awakened,  and  asked  again  why  he  had  not  sent  to  him. 

^*  What  should  I  get  by  sending  to  you  ?  "  returned  Squeers.    *^To 
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l>e  known  to  be  in  with  you,  wouldn't  do  me  a  great  deal  of  good,  and 
tixey  won't  take  bail  till  they  know  something  more  of  the  case,  80  here 
am  I  hard  and  fast,  and  there  are  you  loose  and  comfortable." 

**•  And  so  must  yon  be  in  a  few  days,"  retorted  Ralph,  with  affected 
good-humour.     ^^  They  can't  hurt  you,  man." 

*'^  Why,  I  suppose  they  can't  do  much  to  me  if  I  explain  how  it  was 
that  I  got  into  the  good  company  of  that  there  ca-daverous  old  Slider," 
replied  Squeers  viciously,  ^^  who  I  wish  was  dead  and  buried,  and  resur- 
rected and  dissected,  and  hung  upon  wires  in  a  anatomical  museum, 
before  ever  I'd  had  anything  to  do  with  her.     This  is  what  him  with 
tlie  powdered  head  says  this  morning,  in  so  many  words — ^  Prisoner, 
as   jou  have  been  found  in  company  with  this  woman ;  as  you  were 
detected  in  possession  of  this  document ;  and  as  you  were  eugaged  with 
her  in  fraudulently  destroying  others,  and  can  give  no  satisfactory  account 
of  yourself,  I  shall  remand  you  for  a  week,  in  order  that  inquiries  may 
be  made,  and  evidence  got-— and  meanwhile  I  can't  take  any  bail  for 
your  appearance.'  Well  then,  what  I  say  now  is,  that  I  can  give  a  satis- 
ikctory  account  of  myself;  I  can  hand  in  the  card  of  my  establishment 
and  say,  */am  the  Wackford  Squeers  as  is  therein  named,  Sir.  I  am  the 
man  as  is  guaranteed  by  unimpeachable  references  to  be  a  out-and-outer 
in  morals  and  uprightness  of  principle.     Whatever  is  wrone  in  this 
business  is  no  fault  of  mine.     I  had  no  evil  design  in  it.  Sir.    I  was  not 
aware  that  anything  was  wrong.     I  was  merely  employed  by  a  friend 
— my  friend  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby,  of  Golden  Square — ^send  for  him,  Sir, 
and  ask  him  what  he  has  to  say — ^he's  the  man  ;  not  me.' " 

*^  What  document  was  it  that  you  had  ?  "  asked  Ralph,  evading  for 
the  moment  the  point  just  raised. 

"  What  document  ?  Why,  the  document,"  replied  Squeers.  "  The 
Madeline  what's-her-name  one.     It  was  a  will,  that's  what  it  was." 

*^  Of  what  nature,  whose  will,  when  dated,  how  benefiting  her,  to 
what  extent  ? "  asked  Ralph  hurriedly. 

^''  A  will  in  her  favour,  that's  all  I  know,"  rejoined  Squeers ;  "  and 
that's  more  than  you'd  have  known,  if  you'd  had  them  bellows  on  your 
head.  It's  all  owing  to  your  precious  caution  that  thoy  got  hold  of  it. 
If  you  had  let  me  bum  it,  and  taken  my  word  that  it  was  gone,  it 
would  have  been  a  heap  of  ashes  behind  the  fire,  instead  of  being  whole 
and  soand  inside  of  my  great-coat." 

"^  Beaten  at  every  point ! "  muttered  Ralph,  gnawing  his  fingers. 
^' Ah  !"  sighed  Squeei-s,  who,  between  the  brandy  and  water  and 
his  broken  head,  wandered  strangely,  ^^at  the  delightful  village  of 
Dotheboys  near  Greta  Bridge  in  Yorkshire,  youth  are  boarded, 
clothed,  booked,  washed,  furnished  with  pocket  money,  provided  with 
all  necessaries,  instructed  in  all  languages  living  and  dead,  mathematics, 
orthography,  geometry,  astronomy,  trigonometry — ^this  is  a  altered  state 
of  trigonomics,  this  is — a  double  1 — all,  everything — a  cobbler  s  weapon. 
U-p-np,  adjective,  not  down.  S-q-u-double  e-r-s-Squeers,  noun  sub- 
stantive, a  educator  of  youth.     TotU,  all  up  with  Squeers !" 

His  running  on  in  this  way  had  afforded  Ralph  an  opportunity  of 
recovering  his  presence  of  mind,  which  at  once  suggested  to  him  the 
necessity  of  removing  as  &r  as  possible  the  schoolmaster's  misgivings, 
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and  leading  him  to  belieiiv  that  lus  miety  and  best  pdicy  lay  ia  the 
preeerration  of  a  rigid  nlenoe. 

^  I  tell  you  once  agam/'  he  said,  ^  they  oan't  hurt  yoa.  Yoa  ahall 
have  an  action  for  fiSee  imprisonment,  and  make  a  pro€t  of  this  yet 
We  will  devise  a  story  for  you  that  shoold  carry  yon  through  twenty 
times  such  a  trivial  scrape  as  this ;  and  if  they  want  security  in  a 
thousand  pounds  for  your  reappearance  in  case  you  should  be  called 
upon,  yon  shall  have  it.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  keep  back  the 
truth.  You're  a  little  fuddled  to-night,  and  may  not  be  Me  to  see 
this  as  clearly  as  you  would  at  another  time,  but  this  is  what  yon 
must  do,  and  you'll  need  all  your  senses  about  you,  for  a  slip  might  be 
awkward." 

^  Oh  1 "  said  Squeers,  who  had  looked  eunningly  at  him,  with  his 
head  stuck  on  one  side  Uke  an  old  raven.  ^^  That's  what  I'm  to  do,  is 
it  ?  Now  then,  just  you  hear  a  word  or  two  from  me.  I  an't  a  going 
to  have  any  stories  made  for  me,  and  I  an't  a  going  to  stick  to  any. 
If  I  find  matters  going  against  me,  I  shall  expect  yon  to  take  your 
share,  and  I'll  take  care  you  do.  You  never  said  an3rthing  about 
danger.  I  never  bargained  for  being  brought  into  such  a  plight  as  this, 
and  I  don't  mean  to  take  it  as  quiet  as  you  think.  I  let  you  lead  me 
on  from  one  thing  to  another,  because  we  had  been  mixed  up  together 
in  a  certain  sort  of  a  vray,  and  if  yon  had  liked  to  be  ill-natur^  you 
might  perhaps  have  hurt  the  business,  and  if  you  liked  to  be  good- 
natured  you  might  throw  a  good  deal  in  my  way.  Well ;  if  all  goes 
right  now,  that's  quite  correct,  and  I  don't  mind  it ;  but  if  anything 
goes  wrong,  then  times  are  altered,  and  I  shall  just  say  and  do  whatever 
I  think  may  serve  me  most ;  and  take  advioe  from  nobody.  My  moral 
influence  with  them  lads,"  added  Mr.  Squeers,  with  deeper  gravity,  *'  is 
a  tottering  to  its  basis.  The  images  of  Mrs.  Squeers,  my  daughter,  and 
my  son  Wackford,  all  short  of  vittles,  is  perpetually  before  me ;  every 
other  consideration  melts  away  and  vanishes  in  frt)nt  of  these,  and  the 
only  number  in  all  arithmetic  that  I  know  of  as  a  husband  and  a  father 
is  number  one,  under  this  here  most  fatal  eo  ! " 

How  long  Mr.  Squeers  might  have  decuiimed,  or  how  stormy  a  dis* 
cussion  his  declamation  might  have  led  to,  nobody  knows.  Being 
interrupted  at  this  point  by  the  arrival  of  the  coach  and  an  attendant 
who  was  to  bear  him  company,  he  perched  his  hat  with  great  dignity 
on  the  top  of  the  handkerchief  that  bound  his  head,  and  thrusting  one 
hand  in  his  pocket,  and  taking  the  attendant's  arm  with  the  other, 
sufiered  himself  to  be  led  forth. 

^^  As  I  supposed,  from  his  not  sending ! "  thought  Ralph.  ^  This 
fellow,  I  plainly  see  through  all  his  tipsy  fooling,  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  turn  upon  me.  I  am  so  beset  and  hemmed  in  that  they  are 
not  only  all  struck  with  fear,  but,  like  the  beasts  in  the  iable  have 
their  fling  at  me  now,  though  time  was,  and  no  longer  ago  than  yesterday 
too,  when  they  were  all  civility  and  compliance.  But  they  shall  not 
move  me.     I'll  not  give  way.     I  will  not  budge  one  inch ! " 

He  went  home,  and  was  glad  to  find  the  housekeeper  complaining  of 
Slfaiess  that  he  might  have  an  excuse  for  being  alone  and  sending  her 
away  to  where  sfaS  lived,  which  was  hard  by.    Then  he  sat  down  by 
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the  light  of  a  single  candle,  and  began  to  think,  fixr  the  first  time^  od 
all  that  had  taken  place  that  day. 

He  had  neither  eaten  nor  drunk  since  last  night,  and  in  addition  to 
the  anxiety  of  mind  he  had  nndergone,  had  been  travelling  about  from 
place  to  place  almost  incessantly  for  many  hours.  He  felt  sick  and 
exhausted,  but  could  taste  nothing  save  a  glass  of  water,  and  continued 
to  sit  with  his  head  upon  his  hand — not  resting  or  thinking,  but 
laboriously  trying  to  do  both,  and  feeling  that  every  sense,  but  one  of 
'weanness  and  desolation,  was  for  the  time  benumbed. 

It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  when  he  heard  a  knocking  at  the  door,  and 
still  sat  quiet  as  before,  as  if  he  could  not  even  bring  his  thouffhts  to 
bear  upon  that.  It  haid  been  often  repeated,  and  he  had  sevenJ  times 
heard  a  voice  outside,  saying  there  was  a  light  in  the  window  (mean- 
ing, as  he  knew,  his  own  candle),  before  he  could  rouse  himself  and 
go  down  stairs. 

^^  Mr.  Nickleby,  there  is  terrible  news  for  you,  and  I  am  sent  to  beg 
you  will  come  with  me  directly,"  said  a  voice  he  seemed  to  recognise. 
He  held  his  hand  above  his  eyes,  and  looking  out,  saw  Tim  linkinwater 
on  the  steps. 

*^  Come  where  ?  "  demanded  Ralph. 

**  To  our  house— where  you  came  this  morning.  I  have  a  coach  here." 

*<  Why  should  I  go  there  ?"  said  Ralph. 

**  Don't  ask  me  why,  but  pray  come  with  me." 

*^  Another  edition  of  to-day  !  "  returned  Ralph,  making  as  though 
he  would  shut  the  door. 

^'  No,  no ! "  cried  Tim,  catching  him  by  the  arm  and  speaking  most 
earnestly ;  *<  it  is  only  that  you  may  hear  something  that  has  occurred 
— something  very  dr^ful,  Mr.  Nickleby,  which  conoems  you  nearly. 
Do  you  think  I  would  tell  you  so,  or  come  to  you  like  this,  if  it  wexe 
not  the  case  ?  " 

Ralph  looked  at  him  more  closely,  and  seeing  that  he  was  indeed 
greatly  excited,  Altered,  and  could  not  tell  what  to  say  or  think. 

^*  You  had  better  hear  this  now  than  at  any  other  time,"  said  Tim, 
^*  it  may  have  some  influence  with  you.     For  Heaven's  sake  come !" 

Perhaps  at  another  time  Ralph's  obstinacy  and  dislike  would  have 
been  proof  against  any  appeal  from  such  a  quarter,  however  emphatically 
urged,  but  now,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  we^t  into  the  hall  for 
his  hat,  and  returning  got  into  the  coach  without  speakinff  a  word. 

Tim  well  remembered  afterwards,  and  often  said,  that  as  Ralph 
Nickleby  went  into  the  house  for  this  purpose,  he  saw  him  by  the  light 
of  the  candle  which  he  had  set  down  upon  a  chair,  reel  and  stagger  Uke 
a  drunken  man.  He  well  remembered  too  that  when  he  had  placed 
his  foot  upon  the  coach  steps,  he  turned  round  and  looked  upon  him 
with  a  face  so  ashy  pale  and  so  very  wild  and  vacant  that  it  made  him 
shudder,  and  for  the  moment  almost  afriiid  to  follow.  People  were  fond 
of  saying  that  he  had  some  dark  presentiment  upon  him  then,  but  his 
emotion  might  perhaps,  with  greater  show  of  reason,  be  referred  to 
what  he  had  undergone  that  day. 

A  profound  silence  was  observed  during  tiie  ride.  Arrived  at  tiieir 
place  of  destinatioBy  Ralph  followed  his  conductor  into  the  house,  and 
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into  a  room  where  the  two  brothers  were.  He  was  so  astounded,  not 
to  say  awed,  bj  something  of  a  mute  compassion  for  himself  which  was 
Tisible  in  their  manner  and  in  that  of  the  old  clerk,  that  he  could 
scarcely  speak. 

Having  taken  a  seat,  howeyer,  he  contrived  to  say,  though  in  broken 
words,  ^'  What — what  have  you  to  say  to  me — ^more  than  has  been  said 
already  ?  " 

The  room  was  old  and  large,  very  imperfectly  lighted,  and  terminated 
in  a  bay  window,  about  which  hung  some  heavy  drapery.  Casting  his 
eyes  in  this  direction  as  he  spoke,  he  thought  he  made  out  the  dusky  figure 
of  a  roan,  and  was  confirmed  in  this  impression  by  seeing  that  tk 
object  moved  as  if  uneasy  under  his  scrutiny. 

"  Who's  that  yonder  ?  "  he  said. 

'^  One  who  has  conveyed  to  us  within  these  two  hours  the  intelligence 
which  caused  our  sending  to  you,"  replied  brother  Charles.  ^'  Let  him 
be,  Sir,  let  him  be  for  the  present." 

"  More  riddles  I "  said  Ralph,  faintly.     «  Well,  Sir  ?  " 

In  turning  his  face  towards  the  brothers  he  was  obliged  to  avert  it 
from  the  window,  but  before  either  of  them  could  speak,  he  had  looked 
round  again.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  rendered  restless  and  uncom- 
fortable by  the  presence  of  the  unseen  person,  for  he  repeated  this  action 
several  times,  and  at  length,  as  if  in  a  nervous  state  which  rendered  him 
positively  unable  to  tarn  away  firom  the  place,  sat  so  as  to  have  it  opposite 
him,  and  muttered  as  an  excuse  that  he  could  not  bear  the  light. 

The  brothers  conferred  apart  for  a  short  time:  their  manner  showing 
that  they  were  agitated.  Ralph  glanced  at  them  twice  or  thrice,  and 
ultimately  said,  with  a  mat  effort  to  recover  his  self-possession, 
^^  Now,  what  is  this?  If  I  am  brought  from  home  at  this  time  of 
night,  let  it  be  for  something.  What  have  you  got  to  tell  me  ?  "  After 
a  short  pause,  he  added,  ^'  Is  my  niece  dead  ?  " 

He  had  struck  upon  a  key  which  rendered  the  task  of  commencement 
an  easier  one.  Brother  Charles  turned,  and  said  that  it  was  a  death  of 
which  they  had  to  tell  him,  but  that  his  niece  was  well. 

^'  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me,"  said  Ralph,  as  his  eyes  brightemd, 
*'  that  her  brother's  dead.  No,  that's  too  good.  I'd  not  believe  it  if  joa 
told  me  so.     It  would  be  too  welcome  news  to  be  true." 

"  Shame  on  you,  you  hardened  and  unnatural  man,"  cried  the  other 
brother^  warmly ;  ^'  prepare  yourself  for  intelligence,  which  if  you 
have  any  human  feeling  in  your  breast,  will  make  even  you  shrink 
and  tremble.  What  if  we  tell  you  that  a  poor  unfortunate  boy,  a  child  in 
everything  but  never  having  known  one  of  those  tender  endearments, 
or  one  of  those  lightsome  hours  which  make  our  childhood  a  time  to 
be  remembered  like  a  happy  dream  through  all  our  after  life — a  warm- 
hearted, harmless,  affectionate  creature,  who  never  offended  you  or  did 
you  wrong,  but  on  whom  you  have  vented  the  malice  and  hatred  you 
have  conceived  for  your  nephew,  and  whom  you  have  made  an  instru- 
ment for  wreaking  your  bad  passions  upon  him — what  if  we  tell  you 
that,  sinking  under  your  persecution.  Sir,  and  the  misery  and  ill-usage 
of  a  life  short  in  years  but  long  in  suffering,  this  poor  creature  has  gone 
to  tell  his  sad  tale  where,  for  your  part  in  it,  you  must  surely  answer  ?^ 
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'^  If  joQ  tell  me,"  said  Ralph,  e^^erly ;  "  if  you  ieU  me  that  he  is  dead, 
I  forgive  jou  all  else.  If  you  teU  me  that  he  is  dead,  I  am  in  your 
debt  and  bound  to  you  for  life.  He  is !  I  see  it  in  your  faces.  Who 
triumphs  now  ?     Is  this  your  dreadful  news,  this  your  terrible  intelli- 

fence  ?     You  see  how  it  moves  me.     You  did  well  to  send.     I  would 
ave  travelled  a  hundred  miles  a- foot,  through  mud,  mire,  and  darkness, 
to  hear  this  news  }ust  at  this  time." 

Even  then,  moved  as  he  was  by  this  savage  joy,  Ralph  could  see  in 
the  faces  of  the  two  brothers,  mingling  with  their  look  of  disgust  and 
horror,  something  of  that  indefinable  compassion  for  himself  which  he 
had  noticed  before. 

^^  And  he  brought  you  the  intelligence,  did  he  ?  "  said  Ralph,  pointing 
with  his  finger  towards  the  recess  already  mentioned ;  "  and  sat  there, 
no  doubt,  to  see  me  prostrated  and  overwhelmed  by  it  I  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
But  I  tell  him  that  I'll  be  a  sharp  thorn  in  his  side  for  many  along  day 
to  come,  and  I  tell  you  two  again  that  you  don't  know  him  yet,  and 
that  you'll  rue  the  day  you  took  compassion  on  the  vagabond." 

^'  You  take  me  for  your  nephew,"  said  a  hollow,  dejected  voice ;  ^^  it 
would  be  better  for  you  and  for  me  too  if  I  were  he  indeed." 

The  figure  that  he  had  seen  so  dimly,  rose,  and  came  slowly  down. 
He  started  back,  for  he  found  that  he  confironted — not  Nicholas,  as  be 
had  supposed,  but  Brooker. 

Ralph  had  no  reason  that  he  knew,  to  fear  this  man ;  he  had  never 
feared  him  before ;  but  the  pallor  which  had  been  observed  in  his  face 
when  he  issued  forth  that  night,  came  upon  him  again ;  he  was  seen  to 
tremble,  and  his  voice  changed  as  he  said,  keeping  his  eyes  upon  him, 

*'*'  What  does  this  fellow  here  ?  Do  you  know  he  is  a  convict— a  feloa 
-—a  common  thief ! " 

^^  Hear  what  he  has  to  tell  you— oh,  Mr.  Nickleby,  hear  what  he  haeh 
to  tell  you,  be  he  what  he  may,"  cried  the  brothers,  with  such  emphatic - 
earnestness,  that  Ralph  turned  to  them  in  wonder.  They  pointed  to  • 
Brooker,  and  Ralph  again  gazed  at  him :  as  it  seemed  mechanically. 

^'  That  boy,"  said  the  man,^^  that  these  gentlemen  have  been  talking  of—*" ' 

^^  That  boy,"  repeated  Ralph,  looking  vacantly  at  him. 

^'  Whom  I  saw  stretched  dead  and  cold  upon  his  bed,  and  who  is. 
now  in  his  grave — '—** 

"Who  is  nowin  his  grave,"  echoed  Ralph,  like  one  who  talks  in  his  sleeps 
,    The  man  raised  his  eyes,  and  clasped  his  hands  solemnly  together : 

** Was  your  only  son,  so  help  me  God  in  heaven ! " 

In  the  midst  of  a  dead  silence,  Ralph  sat  down,  pressing  his  two 
hands  upon  his  temples.  He  removed  them  after  a  minute,  and  never 
-was  there  seen  part  of  a  living  man,  undisfigured  by  any  wound,  such  a 
ghastly  face  as  he  then  disclosed.  He  looked  fixedly  at  Brooker,  who 
"was  by  this  time  standing  at  a  short  distance  from  him,  but  did  not  say 
one  word  or  make  the  slightest  sound  or  gesture. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  man,  "  I  offer  no  excuses  for  myself.  I  am  long 
past  that.  If  in  telling  you  how  this  has  happened,  I  tell  you  that  I  was 
harshly  used  and  perhaps  driven  out  of  my  real  nature,  I  do  it  only  as  a 
necessary  part  of  my  story,  and  not  to  shield  myself ;  I  am  a  guilty  man." 
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He  stopped  aa  if  to  recollect^  and  looking  awsj  from  Ralphandaddres^- 
ing  himself  to  the  brothers,  proceeded  in  a  subdued  and  humUe  tone: 

^  Among  those  who  once  had  dealings  with  thia  man,  gentknen— 
that's  from  twenty  to  five-and-twentj  jears  ago— there  was  one,  a  loogk 
Ibx -hunting,  hard-drinking  gentleman,  who  had  nm  through  his  owa 
ibrtune,  and  wanted  to  squander  awaj  that  of  his  sister ;  they  wot 
both  orphans,  and  she  lived  with  him  and  managed  his  house.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  was  originally  to  back  his  influence  and  try  to  OTer- 
persuade  the  young  woman  or  not,  but  he,"  pointing  to  Ralph,  ^'  med 
to  go  down  to  the  house  in  Leicestershire  pretty  often,  and  stop  there 
many  days  at  a  time.  They  had  had  a  great  many  dealmgs  ti^gether, 
and  he  may  have  gone  on  some  of  those,  or  to  patch  up  his  dient'^i 
affairs,  which  were  in  a  ruinous  state-— of  course  he  went  for  profit 
The  gentlewoman  was  not  a  girl,  but  she  was,  I  haTO  heard  say,  hand- 
some,  and  entitled  to  a  pretty  large  property.  In  course  of  time  he 
married  her.  The  same  loTe  of  gain  which  led  him  to  contract  this 
marriage,  led  to  its  being  kept  strictly  prirate,  for  a  clause  in  her 
fitther's  will  declared  that  if  she  married  without  her  brother  s  coasent, 
the  property,  in  which  she  had  only  some  life  interest  while  she  remained 
fringle,  should  pass  away  altogether  to  another  branch  of  the  family. 
The  brother  would  giye  no  consent  that  the  sister  didn't  buy  and  paj 
for  handsomely ;  Mr.  Nickleby  would  consent  to  no  such  sacrifice,  md 
so  they  went  on  keeping  their  marriage  secret,  and  waiting  for  him  to 
break  his  neck  or  die  of  a  feyer.  He  did  neither,  and  meanwhile  tbe 
result  of  this  private  marriage  was  a  son.  The  child  was  put  oat  to 
nurse  a  long  way  off,  his  mother  neyer  saw  him  but  once  or  twice  and 
then  by  steaJth,  and  his  father — so  eagerly  did  he  thirst  after  tbe  Tomj 
which  seemed  to  come  almost  within  nis  grasp  now,  for  his  brother-in- 
law  was  very  ill,  and  breaking  more  and  more  every  day — never  went 
near  him,  to  avoid  raising  any  suspicion.  The  brother  lingered  on, 
Mr.  Nickleby's  wife  constantly  ui]gea  him  to  avow  their  marriage,  he 
peremptorily  refused.  She  remained  alone  in  a  dull  country  house,  seeing 
uttle  or  no  company  but  riotous,  drunken  sportsmen.  He  lived  in  Londoi 
and  clung  to  his  business.  Angry  quarrels  and  recriminations  toot 
place,  and  when  they  had  been  married  nearly  seven  years,  and  woe 
within  a  few  weeks  of  the  time  when  the  brother's  death  would  hate 
adjusted  all,  she  eloped  with  a  younger  man  and  left  him." 

Here  he  paused,  but  Ralph  did  not  sthr,  and  the  brothers  signed  to 
him  to  proceed. 

*^  It  was  then  that  I  became  acquainted  with  these  circumstances 
from  his  own  lips.  They  were  no  secrets  then,  for  the  brother  ao^ 
others  knew  them,  but  they  were  communicated  to  me  not  on  this 
account,  but  because  I  was  wanted.  He  followed  the  fugitives— some 
aaid  to  make  money  of  his  wife's  shame,  but  I  believe  to  take  some 
violent  revenge,  for  that  was  as  much  his  character  as  the  other — ^perhaps 
more.  He  didn't  find  them,  and  she  died  not  long  after.  I  don't  ki>(>^ 
whether  he  began  to  think  he  might  like  the  child,  or  whether  he  wished 
to  make  sure  that  it  should  never  fall  into  its  mother  s  hands,  but  befoiv 
he  went,  he  entrusted  me  with  the  charge  of  bringing  it  home.  And  1 
did  so." 


Heifeafe  on  firani  ibis  point  in  a  stall  more  humble  tone,  and  spoke  in 
Ik  Toy  low  Yoioe,  pointing  to  Ralph  as  he  resumed. 

^*  He  had  used  me  ill — cruelly — I  reminded  him  in  what,  not  long 
ago  when  I  met  him  in  the  street— and  I  hated  him.     I  brought  the 
.  child  home  to  his  own  house  and  lodged  him  in  the  front  garret. 
Negleet  had  made  him  rery  sickly,  and  I  was  obliged  to  call  in  a 
doctor,  who  said  he  must  be  remoTed  for  change  of  air  or  he  would  die. 
I  think  that  first  put  it  in  my  head.     I  did  it  then.     He  was  gone  six 
-weeks,  and  when  he  came  back,  I  told  him — ^with  every  circumstance 
'wM  planned  and  proved  ;  nobody  could  have  suspected  me—that  the 
child  was  dead  and  buried.     He  might  have  been  disappointed  in 
«ome  intention  he  had  formed,  or  he  might  have  had  some  natural 
afiection,  but  he  was  grieved  at  thai,  and  I  was  confirmed  in  my  design 
of  openi]^  up  the  secret  one  day,  and  making  it  a  means  of  getting 
money  frwn  him.      I  had  heard,  like  most  other  men,  of  Yorkshire 
achools.     I  took  the  child  to  one  kept  by  a  man  named  Squeers,  and  left 
^  there.     I  gave  htm  the  name  of  Snaike.     I  paid  twenty  pounds  a^year 
for  him  for  six  years,  never  breathing  the  secret  all  the  time,  for  I  had 
left  his  father's  service  after  more  hard  usage,  and  quarrelled  with  him 
again.     I  was  sent  away  from  this  country.     I  have  been  away  nearly 
eight  years.  Directly  I  came  home  again  I  travelled  down  into  Yorkshire, 
and  skulking  in  the  village  of  an  evening  time,  made  inquiries  about  the 
lK>ys  at  the  school,  and  found  that  this  one,  whom  I  had  placed  there, 
liad  run  away  with  a  young  man  bearing  the  name  of  his  own  father. 
I  sought  his  father  out  in  London,  and  hinting  at  what  I  could  tell  him, 
tried  for  a  little  money  to  support  life,  but  he  repulsed  me  with  threats. 
I  then  foimd  out  his  clerk,  and  going  on  from  little  to  little,  and  show- 
ing him  that  there  were  good  reasons  for  communicating  with  me,  learnt 
what  was  going  on ;  and  it  was  I  who  told  him  that  the  boy  was  no  son 
of  the  man  who  claimed  to  be  his  &ther.     All  this  time  I  had  never 
seen  the  boy.     At  length  I  heard  from  this  same  source  that  he  was 
Tery  ill,  and  where  he  was.    I  travelled  down  there  that  I  might  reveal 
myself^  if  possible,  to  his  recollection  and  confirm  my  story.     I  came 
upon  him  imexpectedly ;  but  before  I  could  speak  he  knew  me — he  had 
good  cause  to  remember  me,  poor  lad — ^and  I  would  have  sworn  to  him 
if  I  had  met  him  in  the  Indies ;  I  knew  the  piteous  face  I  had  seen 
IB  the  little  child.     After  a  few  days'  indecision,  I  applied  to  the  young 
gentleman  in  whose  care  he  was,  and  I  found  that  he  was  dead.     He 
knows  how  quickly  he  recognised  me  again,  how  often  he  had  described 
me  and  my  leaving  him  at  the  school,  and  how  he  told  him  of  a  garret 
he  recollected,  which  is  the  one  I  have  spoken  of,  and  in  his  fathei^s  house 
to  this  day.  This  is  mystery;  I  demand  to  be  brought  fitce  to  face  with 
the  schoolmaster,  and  put  to  any  possible  proof  of  any  part  of  it,  and  I 
will  show  that  it's  too  true,  and  that  I  have  this  guilt  upon  my  soul." 

*^  Unhappy  man  1 "  said  the  brothers.  ^^  What  reparation  can  you 
make  for  this  ?  " 

^^  None,  gentlemen,  none  !  I  have  none  to  make,  and  nothing  to  hope 
now.  I  am  old  in  years,  and  older  still  in  misery  and  care.  This  con- 
fession can  bring  nothing  upon  me  but  new  suffering  and  punishment ; 
bnt  I  make  it,  and  wul  abide  by  it  whatever  comes.    I  have  been 

qq2 
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made  the  instrament  of  working  out  this  dreadful  retribuiioa  upcm  the 
head  of  a  roan  who,  in  the  hot  pursuit  of  his  bad  ends,  has  peraecated 
and  hunted  down  his  own  child  to  death.  It  must  descend  upon  roe 
too — I  know  it  must  fall — my  reparation  comes  too  late,  and  neither  in 
this  world  nor  in  the  next  can  I  have  hope  again  ! " 

He  had  hardly  spoken,  when  the  lamp,  which  stood  upon  the  tabk 
close  to  where  Ralph  was  seated,  and  which  was  the  only  one  in  the 
ijoom,  was  thrown  to  the  ground  and  left  them  in  utter  darkness.  Theie 
was  some  trifling  confusion  in  obtaining  another  light ;  the  interval 
was  a  mere  nothing  ;  but  when  it  appeared,  Ralph  Nickleby  was  gone. 

The  good  brothers  and  Tim  Linkinwater  occupied  some  time  in  di^ 
cussing  the  probability  of  his  return,  and  when  it  became  apparent  tbst 
he  would  not  come  back,  they  hesitated  whether  or  no  to  send  after  him. 
At  length,  remembering  how  strangely  and  silently  he  had  sat  in  one 
immoyeable  position  during  the  interview,  and  thinking  he  might  pos- 
sibly be  ill,  they  determined,  although  it  was  now  very  late,  to  send  to 
his  house  on  some  pretence,  and  finding  an  excuse  in  the  presence  of 
Brooker,  whom  they  knew  not  how  to  dispose  of  without  consulting  Is 
wishes,  they  concluded  to  act  upon  this  resolution  before  going  to  bei 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

WHEREIN   NICHOLAS   AND   HIS   SISTER   FORFEIT   THE   GOOD  OPn«I05  OP 

ALL   WORLDLY    AND   PRUDENT   PEOPLE. 

On  the  next  morning  after  Brooker  s  disclosure  had  been  wwe, 
Nicholas  returned  home.  The  meeting  between  him  and  those  whom  be 
liad  left  there,  was  not  without  strong  emotion  on  both  sides,  for  they  n^d 
been  informed  by  his  letters  of  what  had  occurred  ;  and  besideB  ^ 
his  griefs  were  theirs,  they  mourned  with  him  the  death  of  one  whose 
forlorn  and  helpless  state  had  first  established  a  claim  upon  their  cooi- 
passion,  and  whose  truth  of  heart  and  grateful  earnest  nature  had  gs&J 
day  endeared  him  to  them  more  and  more. 

"lam  sure,"  said  Mw.  Nickleby,  wiping  her  eyes,  and'soWB^ 
bitterly,  "  I  have  lost  the  best,  the  most  zealous,  and  most  atterm^ 
creature  that  has  ever  been  a  companion  to  me  in  my  life — P^*^'°f -^^ 
my  dear  Nicholas,  and  Kate,  and  your  poor  papa,  and  that  well-behaTCfi 
nurse  who  ran  away  with  the  linen  and  the  twelve  small  forks,  omj 
the  question  of  course.     Of  all  the  tractable,  equal-tempered,  attached, 
and  faithful  beinss  that  ever  lived,  1  believe  he  was  the  most  so.    i^ 
look  round  upon  the  garden  now,  that  he  took  so  much  pride  m,  or  w 
go  into  his  room  and  see  it  filled  with  so  many  of  those  little  contn- 
vances  for  our  comfort  that  he  was  so  fond  of  making,  and  ma^i®.^ 
well,  and  so  little  thought  he  would  leave  unfinished — 1  can't  J^A' 
I  cannot  really.     Ah !     This  is  a  ^at  trial  to  me,  a  great  trial, 
will  be  a  comfort  to  you,  my  dear  Nicholas,  to  the  end  of  yoar  ^^^  ^ 
lecollect  how  kind  and  good  you  always  were  to  him — so  it  will  ^*^? 
.  to  tliink  what  excellent  terms  we  were  always  upon,  and  how  ^*^"JV 
always  was  of  me,  poor  fellow !   It  was  very  natural  you  should  have  bee 
attached  to  him,  my  dear-— very-^-and  of  course  you  were,  and  axe  v»y 
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much  cut  ap  by  this;  I  am  sure  it's' only  necessary  to  look  at  you  and 
see  how  changed  you  are,  to  see  that ;  but  nobody  knows  what  my 
feelings  are — nobody  can — it's  quite  impossible  ! " 

While  Mrs.  Nickleby,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  gave  yent  to  her 
sorrows  after  her  own  peculiar  fashion  of  considering  herself  foremost, 
she  was  not  the  only  one  who  indulged  such  feelings.  Kate,  although 
"well  accustomed  to  forget  herself  when  others  were  to  be  considered, 
<H)uld  not  repress  her  grief ;  Madeline  was  scarcely  less  moved  than 
she ;  and  poor,  hearty,  honest,  little  Miss  La  Creeyy,  who  had  come 
upon  one  of  her  yisits  while  Nicholas  was  away,  and  had  done  nothing 
since  the  sad  news  arrived  but  console  and  cheer  them  all,  no  sooner  be- 
lield  him  coming  in  at  the  door,  than  she  sat  herself  down  upon  the  stairs, 
and  bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears,  refused  for  a  long  time  to  be  comforted. 

^^  It  hurts  me  so,"  cried  the  poor  body,  ^'  to  see  him  come  back  alone. 
I  can't  help  thinking  what  he  must  have  suflered  himself.  I  wouldn't 
mind  so  much  if  he  gave  way  a  little  more,  but  he  bears  it  so  manfully." 

"  Why,  so  I  should,"  said  Nicholas,  «  should  I  not?" 

^^  Yes,  yes,"  replied  the  little  woman,  ^^  and  bless  you  for  a  good 
creature ;  but  this  does  seem  at  first  to  a  simple  soul  like  mo— I  know 
it's  wrong  to  say  so,  and  I  shall  be  sorry  for  it  presently — this  does 
seem  such  a  poor  reward  for  all  you  have  done." 

^'  Nay,"  said  Nicholas  gently,  ^'  what  better  reward  could  I  have 
than  the  knowledge  that  his  last  days  were  peaceful  and  happy,  and 
the  recollection  that  I  was  his  constant  companion,  and  was  not  pre- 
Tented,  as  I  might  have  been  by  a  hundred  circumstances,  from  being 
beside  him?' 

"  To  be  sure,"  sobbed  Miss  La  Creevy,  "  it 's  very  true,  and  I'm 
an  ungrateful,  impious,  wicked  little  fool,  I  know." 

With  that,  the  good  soul  fell  to  crying  afresh,  and,  endeavouring  to 
recover  herself,  tried  to  laugh.  The  laugh  and  the  cry  meeting  each 
other  thus  abruptly  had  a  struggle  for  the  mastery,  and  the  result  was 
that  it  was  a  drawn  battle,  and  Miss  La  Creevy  went  into  hysterics. 

Waiting  until  they  were  all  tolerably  quiet  and  composed  again, 
Nicholas,  who  stood  in  need  of  some  rest  after  his  long  journey,  retired 
to  his  own  room,  and  throwing  himself,  dressed  as  he  was,  upon  the  bed, 
fell  into  a  sound  sleep.  When  he  awoke  he  found  Kate  sitting  by  his  bed- 
side, who,  seeing  thdt  he  had  opened  his  eyes,  stooped  down  to  kiss  him* 

^^  I  came  to  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  home  again." 

**•  But  I  can't  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you,  Kate. ' 

**'  We  have  been  wearying  so  for  your  return,"  siud  Kate,  ^'  mama 
and  I,  and — and  Madeline." 

*^  You  said  in  your  last  letter  that  she  was  quite  well,"  said  Nicholas, 
rather  hastily,  and  colouring  as  he  spoke.  ^*  Has  nothing  been  said 
since  I  have  been  away  about  any  future  arrangements  that  the  brothers 
bave  in  contemplation  for  her?" 

**  Oh,  not  a  word,"  replied  Kate,  "  I  can't  think  of  parting  from  her 
-without  sorrow ;  and  surely,  Nicholas,  i/ou  don't  wish  it." 

Nicholas  coloured  again,  and,  sitting  down  beside  his  sister  on  » 
little  couch  near  the  window,  said, 

^^No,   Kate,  no,  I  do  not.     I  might  strive  to  dbguLse  my  real 
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feelings  from  anybodf  but  yon ;   but  I  will  tell  jon  tliai — Inieflj 
plainly,  Kate— that  I  love  her." 

Kate's  eyes  brightened,  and  she  was  going  to  make  some  reply,  wiien 
Nicholas  laid  his  hand  npon  her  aim,  and  went  on  : 

^^  Nobody  must  know  this  bnt  yon.    Sht  last  of  alL" 

«' Dear  Nicholas!" 

*'  Last  of  all — ^never,  though  never  is  a  long  day.  Sometimes  I  try 
to  think  that  the  time  may  come  when  I  may  honesUy  tril  her  tiiis ; 
but  it  is  so  far  off,  in  snch  distant  perspective,  so  many  yean  miut 
dapse  before  it  comes,  and  when  it  does  come  (if  ever),  I  shall  be  so 
unlike  what  I  am  now,  and  riiall  have  so  outlived  my  days  of  yonth 
and  romance-— though  not,  I  am  sure,  of  love  for  her — ^that  even  I  feel 
how  visionary  all  such  hopes  must  be,  and  try  to  crush  them  rudidy  my- 
self and  have  the  pain  over,  rather  than  suffer  time  to  wither  them, 
and  keep  the  disappointment  in  store.  No,  Kate ;  since  I  have  been 
absent,  I  have  had,  in  that  poor  fellow  who  is  gone,  perpetually  befote 
my  eyes  another  instance  of  the  munificent  liberality  of  these  noble 
brothers.  As  far  as  in  me  lies  I  vnll  deserve  it,  and  if  I  have  waTered 
in  my  bounden  duty  to  them  before,  I  am  now  determined  to  diaeiiarge 
it  rigidly,  and  to  put  further  delays  and  temptations  beyond  my  reach.* 

'' Before  you  say  another  word,  dear  Nicholas,"  said  Kate,  turning 
pale,  ^'  you  must  hear  what  I  have  to  tell  you.  I  came  on  pnipose, 
but  I  had  not  the  courage.  What  you  say  now  gives  me  new  heart.** 
She  faltered,  and  burst  into  tears. 

There  was  that  in  her  manner  which  prepared  Nicholas  for  what 
was  coming.     Kate  tried  to  speak,  but  her  tears  prevented  her. 

*^  Come,  you  foolish  girl,"  said  Nicholas ;  '*  why  Kiite,  Kate,  be  a 
woman.  I  think  I  know  what  you  would  tell  me.  It  concems  Ifx. 
Frank,  does  it  not  ?" 

Kate  sunk  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  and  sobbed  out  **  Yes." 

**  And  he  has  o^red  you  his  liand,  perhaps,  since  I  have  been 
away,"  said  Nicholas;  ^ia  that  it?  Yes.  Well,  well;  it s  not  so 
difficult,  you  see,  to  tell  me,  after  all.     He  o£fered  you  his  hand  ?" 

<'  Which  I  refused,"  said  Kate. 

"  Yes ;  and  why  ?" 

^  I  told  him,"  she  said,  in  a  trembling  voice,  ^^  all  that  I  have  since 
found  you  told  mama,  and  while  I  conld  not  conceal  from  him,  and 
cannot  from  you  that — that  it  wts  a  pang  and  a  great  trial,  I  diid  so 
firmly,  and  begged  him  not  to  see  me  any  more." 

^*  That's  my  own  brave  Kate !"  said  Nicholas,  pressing  her  to  hb 
breast.     "  I  knew  you  would." 

^  He  tried  to  alter  my  resolution,"  said  Kate,  *^  and  declared  that  be 
my  decision  what  it  miglit,  he  would  not  only  inform  his  undes  of  the 
step  he  had  taken,  but  would  communicate  it  to  yon  also,  directly  yon 
returned.  I  am  afraid,"  she  added,  her  momentary  composure  for- 
saking her,  "  I  am  afraid  I  may  not  have  said  strongly  enough  how 
highly  I  felt  such  disinterested  love  should  be  regarded,  and  how 
earnestly  I  prayed  for  his  future  happiness.  If  you  do  talk  io§^fAher, 
I  should — I  should  like  him  to  know  that." 

**  And  did  you  suppose,  Kate,  when  yon  had  made  this  sacrifice  to 
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^fluii  foia  knew  was  right  and  hoiuniTable,  that  I  ^ould  i^rink  from 
mine  ?"  said  Nicholas  tenderly. 

**  Ohy  no !  not  if  yoor  position  had  heen  the  same,  hut — " 

**  But  it  is  the  same,"  interrupted  Nicholas ;  ^^  Madeline  is  not  the 
near  relation  of  onr  benefactors,  but  she  is  closely  bound  to  them  hf 
ties  as  dear,  and  I  was  first  entrusted  with  her  history,  apeotally  because 
they  reposed  unbounded  confidence  in  me,  and  belteWd  that  I  was  true 
as  steel.  How  base  would  it  be  of  me  to  take  advantage  of  the  circum^ 
fitanoes  which  placed  her  here,  or  of  the  slight  service  I  was  happily 
able  to  render  her,  and  to  seek  to  engage  her  affections  when  the  result 
must  be,  if  I  snoceeded,  that  the  brothers  would  be  disappointed  ia 
their  darling  wbh  of  establishing  her  as  their  own  child,  and  that  I 
jnttst  seem  to  hope  to  build  my  fortunes  on  their  compassion  for  the 
yonng  creature  whom  I  had  so  meanly  and  unworthily  entrapped^ 
taming  her  very  gratitude  and  warmth  of  heart  to  my  own  purpose 
and  aooount,  and  tradii^  in  her  misfartunes !  I,  too,  whose  duty  and 
pride  and  pleasure,  Kate,  it  is,  to  have  other  claims  upon  me  which  I 
will  never  forget,  and  who  have  the  means  of  a  comfortable  and  happy 
Hfe  already,  and  have  no  right  to  look  beyond  it !  I  have  determined 
lo  remove  this  weight  from  my  mind ;  I  doubt  whether  I  have  not  done 
wrong  even  now ;  and  to-day  I  will  without  reserve  or  equivocation  dis- 
close my  real  reasons  to  Mr.  Gheerybie,  and  implore  him  to  takeimmediate 
measures  for  removing  this  jroung  lady  to  the  shelter  of  some  other  roof.'^ 

**  To-<lay  ?  so  very  soon ! " 

^  I  have  thought  of  this  for  veeeks,  and  why  shculd  I  postpone  it  ? 
If  the  scene  through  which  I  have  just  parsed  has  taught  roe  to  reflect 
and  awakened  me  to  a  more  anxious  and  careful  sense  of  duty,  why 
should  I  v^ait  until  the  impression  has  cooled  ?  You  would  not  dis- 
aaade  me,  Kate ;  now  would  you  ?" 

^  You  may  grow  rich  you  know,"  said  Elate. 

^I  may  grow  rich!"  repeated  Nicholas,  vnth  a  mournful  smile^ 
^^  ay,  and  I  may  grow  old.  But  rich  or  poor,  or  old  or  young,  we 
shall  ever  be  the  same  to  each  other,  and  in  that  our  comfort  lies. 
What  if  we  have  but  one  home  ?  It  can  never  be  a  solitary  one  to  you 
and  me.  What  if  we  were  to  remain  so  true  to  these  first  impressiona 
as  to  form  no  others  ?  It  is  but  one  more  link  to  the  strong  chain  thai 
binds  US  together.  It  seems  but  yesterday  th|kt  we  were  playfellows^ 
Kate,  and  it  will  seem  but  to-morrow  that  we  are  staid  old  people, 
looking  back  then  to  these  cares  as  ire  look  back  now  to  those  of  our 
childish  days,  and  recollecting  with  a  melancholy  pleasure  that  the  time 
-was  when  they  could  move  us.  Perhaps  then,  when  we  are  quaint  old 
folks  and  talk  of  the  times  when  our  step  was  lighter  and  our  hair  not 
grey,  we  may  be  even  thankM  for  the  trials  that  so  endeared  us  to 
each  other,  and  tamed  our  lives  into  thai  current  down  which  we  shall 
have  glided  so  peacefully  and  calmly.  And  having  caught  some  ink- 
ling of  our  story,  the  young  people  about  u» — as  young  as  you  and 
I  are  now,  Kat&— shall  come  to  us  for  S3rmpathy,  and  pour  distresses 
which  hope  and  inexperience  could  scarcely  feel  enough  for,  into  the 
compassionate  ears  of  the  old  bachelor  brother  and  his  maiden  sister."* 

Kate  smiled  through  her  tears  as  Nicholas  drew  this  picture,  but 
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they  were  not  tears  of  sonroWy  although  they  contmued  to  &I1  when  he 
had  ceased  to  epeak. 

*^  Am  I  not  right,  Kate?"  he  aaid,  after  a  short  silence. 

*^  Quite,  quite,  dear  brother ;  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy  I  am 
that  I  have  acted  as  you  would  have  had  me." 

«  You  don't  re^  ?" 

^'  N~n— no,"  said  Kate  timidly,  tracing  some  pattern  upon  the  ground 
with  her  little  foot.  ^'  I  don't  regret  having  done  what  was  honourable 
and  right,  of  course,  but  I  do  regret  that  this  should  have  ever  happened 
— at  least  sometimes  I  regret  it,  and  sometimes  I — I  don't  know  what  I 
say;  I  am  but  a  weak  gin  Nicholas,  and  it  has  agitated  me  very  much.* 

It  is  no  vaunt  to  affirm  that  if  Nicholas  had  had  ten  thousand  pounds 
at  the  minute,  he  would,  in  his  generous  affection  for  the  owner  of  that 
blushing  cheek  and  downcast  eye,  have  bestowed  its  utmost  farthing,  in 
perfect  foigetfulness  of  himself,  to  secure  her  happiness.  But  ail  he  ccmld 
do  was  to  comfort  and  console  her  by  kind  words ;  and  words  they  were 
of  such  love  and  kindness  and  cheerful  encouragement,  that  poor  Kate 
threw  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  declared  she  would  weep  no  more. 

^'  What  man,"  thought  Nicholas  proudly,  while  on  his  vray  9oqb 
afterwards  to  the  Brothers'  house,  ^'  would  not  be  sufficiently  rewarded 
for  any  sacrifice  of  fortune,  by  the  possession  of  such  *a  heart  as  tha^ 
which,  but  that  hearts  weigh  light  and  gold  and  silver  heavy,  is  beyond 
all  praise.  Frank  has  money  and  wants  no  more.  Where  would  it 
buy  him  such  a  treasure  as  Kate !  And  yet  in  unequal  marriages,  the 
rich  party  is  always  supposed  to  make  a  great  sacrifice,  and  the  otfaor 
to  get  a  good  bargain !  But  I  am  thinking  like  a  lover,  or  like  an  ass, 
which  I  suppose  is  pretty  nearly  the  same. 

Checking  thoughts  so  little  adapted  to  the  business  on  which  he  was 
bound  by  such  self-reproofe  as  this  and  many  others  no  less  sturdy,  he 
proceeded  on  his  way  and  presented  himself  before  Tim  Linkinwater. 

"  Ah !  Mr.  Nickleby,"  cried  Tim,'  "  God  bless  you  !  how  d'ye  do ! 
Well  ?  Say  you're  quite  well  and  never  better — do  now." 

'^  Quite,"  said  Nicholas,  shaking  him  by  both  hands. 

^'  Ah  !"  said  Tim,  ^*  you  look  tired  thougli,  now  I  come  to  looktt 
you.  Hark  !  there  he  is,  d'ye  hear  him  ?  That  was  Dick  the  black- 
bird. He  hasn't  been  himself  since  you've  becu  gone.  He'd  never  get 
on  without  you  now  ;  he  takes  as  naturally  to  you,  as  he  does  to  me." 

^^  Dick  is  a  far  less  sagacious  fellow  than  I  supposed  him,  if  he  thinks 
I  am  half  so  well  worthy  of  his  .notice  as  you,"  replied  Nicholas. 

'^  Why  1*11  tell  you  what.  Sir,"  said  Tim,  standing  in  his  favourite  atti- 
tude and  pointing  up  to  the  cage  with  the  feather  of  his  pen,  ^'  it's  a  very 
extraordinary  thmg  about  that  bird,  that  the  only  people  he  ever  takes 
the  smallest  notice  of  are  Mr.  Charles  and  Mr.  Ned  and  you  and  me." 

Here  Tim  stopped  and  glanced  anxiously  at  Nicholas ;  then  unex- 
pectedly catching  his  eye  repeated,  ^^  and  you  and  me,  Sir,  and  you 
and  me."  And  then  he  glanced  at  Nicholas  again,  and,  squeezing  his 
hand,  said,  ^^  I  am  a  bad  one  at  putting  off  anything  I  am  interested 
in.  I  didn't  mean  to  ask  you,  but  I  should  like  to  hear  a  few  particu- 
lars about  that  poor  boy.   Did  he  mention  Cheeryble  Brothers  at  all  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Nicholas,  "  many  and  many  a  time." 
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*^  Thai  was  right  of  him,*'  returned  Tiniy  wiping  his  eyes,  *^  that  was 
Tcry  right  of  him." 

*^  And  he  mentioned  your  name  a  score  of  times,"  said  Nicholas, 
^  and  often  bade  me  carry  back  his  love  to  Mr.  Linkinwater." 

**  No,  no,  did  he  though  V  rejoined  Tim,  sobbing  outright.  "  Poor 
fellow  !  I  wish  we  could  have  had  him  buried  in  town.  There  isn't 
such  a  burying-ground  in  all  London  as  that  little  one  on  the  other 
side  of  the  square — ^there  are  counting-houses  all  round  it,  and  if  you 
go  in  there  on  a  fine  day  you  can  see  the  books  and  safes  through  the 
open  windows.  And  he  sent  his  loye  to  me,  did  he  ?  I  didn't  expect 
he  would  haye  thought  of  mo.  Poor  fellow,  poor  fellow !  His  love  too  !" 

Tim  was  so  completely  overcome  by  this  little  mark  of  recollection,  that 
he  was  quite  imeqnal  to  any  further  conyersation  at  the  moment.  Nicholas 
therefore  slipped  quietly  out,  and  went  to  Brother  Charles's  room. 

If  he  had  preyionsly  sustained  his  firmness  and  fortitude,  it  had  been  by 
an  effort  which  had  cost  him  no  little  pain;  but  the  warm  welcome,  the 
hearty  manner,  the  homely  unaffected  commiseration  of  the  good  old  man 
went  to  his  heart,  and  no  inward  struggle  could  prevent  his  showing  it. 

^'  Come,  come,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  the  benevolent  merchant ;  *"•  we 
must  not  be  cast  down,  no,  no.  We  must  learn  to  bear  misfortune, 
and  we  must  remember  that  there  are  many  sources  of  consolation 
efven  in  death.  £yery  day  that  this  poor  lad  had  lived,  he  must 
have  been  less  and  less  qualified  for  the  world,  and  more  unhappy  in 
his  own  deficiencies.  It  is  better  as  it  is^  my  dear  Sir.  Yes,  yes,  yes, 
it's  better  as  it  is." 

'^  I  have  thought  of  all  that,  Sir,"  replied  Nicholas,  clearing  his 
throat.     ^^  I  feel  it,  I  assure  you." 

^^  Yes,  that's  well,"  replied  Mr.  Cheeryble,  who,  in  the  midst  of  all 
his  comforting,  was  quite  as  much  taken  aback  as  honest  old  Tim ; 
*^  that's  well.  Where  is  my  brother  Ned  ?  Tim  Linkinwater,  Sir, 
where  is  my  brother  Ned  ?" 

^'  Gone  out  with  Mr.  Trimmers,  about  getting  that  unfortunate  man 
into  the  hospital,  and  sending  a  nurse  to  his  children,"  said  Thn. 

^' My  brother  Ned  is  a  fine  fellow — a  great  fellow!"  exclaimed  brother 
Charles  as  he  shut  the  door  and  returned  to  Nicholas.  '*He  will  be  over- 
joyed to  see  you,  my  dear  Sir:  we  have  been  speaking  of  you  every  day," 

^^  To  tell  you  the  truth.  Sir,  I  am  glad  to  find  you  alone,"  said 
Nicholas,  with  some  natural  hesitation,  ^^  for  I  am  anxious  to  say 
something  to  you.     Can  you  spare  me  a  very  few  minutes  ?"  ■ 

*^  Surely,  surely,"  returned  brother  Charles,  looking  at  him  with  an 
anxious  countenance.     '^  Say  on,  my  dear  Sir,  say  on." 

"  I  scarcely  know  how  or  where  to  begin,"  said  Nicholas.  "  If 
ever  one  mortal  had  reason  to  be  penetrated  with  love  and  reverence 
for  another,  with  such  attachment  as  would  make  the  hardest  service 
in  his  behalf  a  pleasure  and  delight,  with  such  grateful  recollections 
as  must  rouse  the  utmost  zeal  and  fidelity  of  his  nature,  those  are  the 
feelings  which  I  should  entertain  for  you,  and  do,  from  my  heart  and 
soul,  believe  me." 

^'Ido  believe  you,"  replied  the  old  gentleman,  ^*and  I  am  happy  in  the 
belief.   I  have  never  doubted  it;  I  never  shall.   I  am  sure  I  never  shall." 
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**  Tour  teUuff  me  thai  so  kmdlf,"  add  Nickoltf,  ^'emboUen  me 
to  proceed.  Wnen  you  first  took  me  into  your  ooofidenoe  and  de- 
spatched me  on  those  missions  to  Miss  Bmj,  I  should  have  told  joa 
that  I  had  seen  her  long  before,  that  her  beauty  had  made  an  impRSBkn 
vpon  me  which  I  oonld  not  efface,  and  that  I  had  froitieasly  endea- 
Toured  to  trace  her  and  become  acquainted  with  her  hietoiy.  I M 
not  tell  you  so,  because  I  Tainly  thought  I  could  oonquer  my  weaker 
feelings,  and  render  eyery  consideration  sufaserrient  to  my  duty  toyoa.' 

^'  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  brother  Charles,  *'  you  did  not  irioUte  tk 
confidence  I  placed  in  you,  or  take  aa  unworthy  adv»ntage  of  it  I  an 
sure  you  did  not." 

«'  I  did  not,"  said  Nicholas,  firmly.  ''  Although  I  found  thai  tbe 
necessity  for  self-command  and  restoiint  became  every  day  moie 
imperious  and  the  difficulty  greater,  I  neyer  for  one  instant  spoke  « 
looked  but  as  I  would  haye  done  had  you  been  by.  I  never  for  one 
moment  deserted  my  trust,  nor  have  I  to  this  instant.  But  I  find  that 
constant  association  and  companionship  with  this  sweet  girl  is  &ial  t» 
my  peace  of  mind,  and  may  proTs  destructive  to  the  resolutiosi  I 
made  in  the  beginning  and  up  to  this  time  have  faithfully  kept.  la 
short.  Sir,  I  cannot  trust  myself,  and  I  implore  and  beseech  yoo  tt 
remove  this  young  lady  from  under  the  charge  of  my  mother  and  aster 
without  delay.  I  know  that  to  any  one  but  myself — to  you  who  omh 
sider  the  immeasurable  distance  between  me  and  this  young  lady,  who 
is  now  your  ward  and  the  object  of  your  peculiar  care— my  loviag 
her  even  in  thought  must  appear  the  height  of  rashness  and  presamp- 
tton.  I  know  it  is  so.  But  who  can  see  her  as  I  have  seen, — who  cm 
know  what  her  life  has  been,  and  not  love  her  ?  I  have  no  excos^ 
but  that,  and  as  I  cannot  fly  from  this  temptation,  and  cannot  repress 
this  passion  with  its  object  constantly  before  me,  what  can  I  do  Ifl^ 
pray  and  beseech  you  to  remove  it,  and  to  leave  me  to  forget  her ! 

^^  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  the  old  man,  after  a  short  silence,  "  p> 
can  do  no  more.  I  was  wrong  to  expose  a  young  man  like  yon  to  ^ 
trial.  I  might  have  foreseen  what  would  happen.  Thank  yoo,  ^ 
thank  you.     Madeline  shall  be  removed." 

^^  If  you  would  grant  me  one  favour,  dear  Sir,  and  snfler  her  ^^ 
remember  me  with  ^eem  by  never  revealing  to  her  this  coafeaaioiH' 

"  I  wUl  take  care/'-Hwid  Mr.  Cheeryble.  "  And  now,  is  this  *B 
you  have  to  tell  me  ?  " 

^*  No  ! "  returned  Nicholas,  meeting  his  eye,  '^  it  is  not."*  ,^ 

"  I  know  the  rest,"  said  Mr.  Cheeryble,  apparently  very  much  lelicw 
by  this  prompt  reply.     ^'  When  did  it  come  to  your  knowledge? 

^^  When  I  reached  home  this  morning." 

^'  Yon  felt  it  your  duty  immediately  to  coroo  to  me,  and  tell  i^ 
what  your  sister  no  doubt  acquainted  you  with  ?  ** 

«'  I  did,"  said  Nichoks,  ''  though  I  could  have  wished  to  have 
spoken  to  Mr.  Frank  first." 

^'  Frank  was  with  me  last  night,"  relied  the  old  gentleman.  ^^  ^^ 
have  done  well,  Mr.  Nickleby — very  well.  Sir — and  I  thank  yoo  •pjj* 

Upon  this  head  Nicholas  requested  permission  to  add  a  few  wor<^ 
He  ventured  to  hope  that  nothmg  he  had  said  would  lead  to  vf 
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estnagoment  of  Kate  and  Madeline,  who  had  formed  an  attachment 
far  each  other,  any  intemiption  of  which  woold,  he  knew,  he  attended 
-with  great  pain  to  them,  and,  most  of  all,  with  remorse  and  pain  to  him, 
as  its  unhappy  caose.  When  these  things  were  all  forgotten  he  hoped 
that  Frank  and  hemight  still  he  warm  friends,  and  that  no  word  or  thought 
of  his  humhle  home,  or  of  her  who  was  well  contented  to  remain  there 
and  share  his  quiet  ibrtones,  would  erer  again  disturb  the  harmony 
iMtween  them.  He  recounted,  as  nearly  as  he  could,  what  had  passed 
between  him  and  Kate  that  morning;  speaking  of  her  with  such 
mrarmth  of  pride  and  affection,  and  dwelling  so  cheerfully  upon  the 
confidence  they  had  of  overcoming  any  selfish  regrets  and  living  con- 
tented and  happy  in  each  other's  love,  that  few  could  have  heard  him 
vamoTed.  More  moved  himsdf  than  he  had  been  yet,  he  expressed 
in  a  few  huiried  words — as  expressive  perhaps  as  the  most  eloquent 
phrases  his  devotion  to  the  brothers,  and  his  hope  that  he  might  live 
and  die  in  thdr  service. 

To  all  tlus,  brother  Charles  listened  in  profound  silence,  and  veith  his 
chair  so  turned  from  Nicholas  that  his  face  could  not  be  seen.     He  had 
not  spoken  either  in  his  accustomed  manner,  but  vnth  a  certain  stiffness 
and  embarrassment  very  foreign  to  it.     Nicholas  feared  he  had  offended 
Iiini.    He  said,  ^*  No — ^no — ^he  had  done  quite  right,"  but  that  was  all. 
'^  Frank  is  a  heedless,  foolish  f^ow,"  he  said,  after  Nicholas  had 
paused  for  some  time,  ^^a  very  heedless,  foolish  fellow.    I  will  take  caro 
that  this  is  brought  to  a  dose  without  delay.    Let  us  say  no  more  upon 
the  subject ;  it's  a  very  painful  one  to  me.   Come  to  me  in  half  an  hour, 
I  have  strange  things  to  tell  you,  my  dear  Sir,  and  your  uncle  has 
appointed  this  afternoon  for  your  waiting  upon  him  with  me." 
^^  Waiting  upon  him  !     With  you.  Sir ! "  cried  Nicholas. 
^Ay,  with  me,"  replied  the  old  gentleman.     ^^  Return  to  me  in 
half  an  hour,  and  I'll  tell  you  more." 

Nicholas  waited  upon  him  at  the  time  mentioned,  and  then  learnt  all 
that  had  taken  place  on  the  previous  day,  and  all  that  was  known  of  the 
appointment  Ralph  had  made  with  the  brothers  which  was  for  that  night, 
uid  for  the  better  understanding  of  which  it  will  be  requisite  to  return 
and  follow  his  own  footsteps  irom  the  house  of  the  twin  brothers. 
Therefore  we  leave  Nicholas  somewhat  reassured  by  the  restored  kind- 
ness of  their  manner  towards  him,  and  yet  sensible  that  it  was  different 
from  what  it  had  been  (though  he  scarcely  knew  in  what  respect),  and 
foil  of  uneasiness,  imcertainty,  and  disquiet. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

RALPH    MAKES   ONE   LAST   APPOINTMENT — AND   KEEPS  IT. 

Crbbpino  from  the  house  and  slinking  off  like  a  thief :  groping  with 
lus  hands  when  first  he  got  into  the  street  as  if  he  were  a  blind  man^ 
and  looking  often  over  his  shoulder  while  he  hurried  away,  as  though 
he  were  fiulowed  in  imagination  or  reality  by  some  one  anxious  to 
question  or  detain  htm,  Ralph  Nickleby  left  the  city  behhid  him  and 
took  the  road  to  his  own  home. 
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The  night  was  dark,  and  a  cold  wind  blew,  driyhig  the  clonda 
fiirionsly  and  fast  before  it.  There  was  one  black,  gloomy  maas  that 
seemed  to  follow  him ;  not  harrying  in  the  wild  chase  with  the  others, 
bnt  lingering  snllenly  behind,  and  gliding  darkly  and  stealthily  oo. 
He  often  looked  back  at  this,  and  more  than  once  stopped  to  let  it  pass 
over,  but  somehow,  when  he  went  forward  again  it  was  stiU  behind  him, 
ooming  mournfully  and  slowly  up  like  a  shadowy  funeral  train. 
J  He  had  to  pass  a  poor,  mean  burial-ground — a  dismal  place  raised  a 
few  feet  above  the  lerel  of  the  street^  and  parted  from  it  by  a  low 
parapet  wall  and  an  iron  railing ;  a  rank,  unwholesome,  rotten  spot, 
where  the  very  grass  and  weeds  seemed,  in  their  frowsy  growth,  to  tdl 
that  they  had  sprung  from  paupers'  bodies,  and  struck  their  roots  in 
the  grayes  of  men,  sodden  in  steaming  courts  and  drunken  hungry  dens. 
And  here  in  truth  they  lay,  parted  from  the  living  by  a  little  earth  and 
a  board  or  two — lay  thick  and  close— corrupting  iu  body  as  they  had 
in  mind ;  a  dense  and  squalid  crowd.  Here  they  lay  cheek  by  jowl 
with  life:  no  deeper  down  than  the  feet  of  the  throng  that  passed  therB 
erery  day,  and  piled  high  as  their  throats.  Here  they  lay,  a  gridj 
family,  aJl  those  dear  departed  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  ruddy  cier)^- 
man  'virho  did  his  task  so  speedily  when  they  were  hidden  in  the  ground! 

As  he  passed  here,  Ralph  called  to  mind  that  he  had  been  one  of  a 
jury  long  before,  on  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  cut  his  throat ;  and  that 
he  was  buried  in  this  place.  He  could  not  tell  how  he  came  to  reooDeet 
it  now,  when  he  had  so  often  passed  and  neyer  thought  about  him,  or 
how  it  was  that  he  felt  an  interest  in  the  circumstance,  but  he  did  both, 
and  stopping,  and  clasping  the  iron  railings  with  his  hands,  looked 
eagerly  in,  wondering  which  might  be  his  graye. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged,  there  came  towards  him,  inth  noise  of 
shouts  and  singing,  some  rellows  full  of  drink,  followed  by  othos, 
who  were  remonstrating  with  them  and  urging  them  to  go  home  in 
quiet.  They  were  in  nigh  good-humour,  and  one  of  them,  a  little, 
weazen,  hump -backed  man,  began  to  dance.  He  was  a  grotesque,  fan- 
tastic figure,  and  the  few  by-standers  laughed.  Ralph  himself  was 
moved  to  mirth,  and  echoed  the  laugh  of  one  who  stood  near  and  wi» 
looked  round  in  his  face.  When  they  had  passed  on  and  he  was  kft 
alone  again,  he  resumed  his  speculation  with  a  new  kind  of  interest, 
for  he  recollected  that  the  last  person  who  had  seen  the  suicide  alive  had 
left  him  very  merry,  and  he  remembered  how  strange  he  and  the  otha 
jurors  had  thought  that  at  the  time. 

He  could  not  fix  upon  the  spot  among  such  a  heap  of  graves,  but  he 
conjured  up  a  strong  and  vivid  idea  of  the  man  himself,  and  how  he 
looked,  and  what  had  led  him  to  do  it,  all  of  which  he  recalled  with 
ease.  By  dint  of  dwelling  upon  this  theme,  he  carried  the  impression 
with  him  when  he  went  away,  as  he  remembered  when  a  child  to  have 
had  frequentlybefore  him  the figureof  some goblinhe  had  once  seen  chalked 
upon  a  door.  But  as  he  drew  nearer  and  nearer  home  he  forgot  it  again, 
and  began  to  think  how  very  dull  and  solitary  the  house  would  be  inside. 
'  This  feeling  became  so  strong  at  last,  that  when  he  reached  his  own 
door,  he  could  hardly  make  up  his  mind  to  turn  the  key  and  open  it — 
when  he  had  done  that  and  gone  into  the  passage,  he  felt  as  though  to 
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shut  H  again  wonid  be  to  shut  out  the  world.  Bat  he  let  it  ^o,  and  it 
closed  with  a  load  noise.  There  was  no  light.  How  very  dr^Buy,  cold, 
and  still  it  was ! 

Shiyering  from  head  to  foot  he  made  his  way  up  stairs  into  the  room 
"where  he  had  been  last  disturbed.  He  had  made  a  kind  of  compact 
-with  himself  that  he  would  not  think  of  what  had  happened  until  he 
got  home.  He  was  at  home  now,  and  suffered  himself  for  the  first 
time  to  consider  it. 

His  own  child — his  own  child !  He  never  doubted  the  tale ;  he  fnlt 
it  was  tme,  knew  it  as  well  now  as  if  he  had  been  priyy  to  it  all  along. 
His  own  child !  And  dead  too.  Dying  beside  Nicholas — ^loving  him,  and 
looking  upon  him  as  something  like  an  angel !  That  was  the  worst.  ^ 
They  had  all  turned  from  him  and  deserted  him  in  his  very  first  need, 
even  money  could  not  buy  them  now ;  everything  must  come  out,  and 
everybody  must  know  all.  Here  was  the  young  lord  dead,  his  com- 
panion abroad  and  beyond  his  reach,  ten  thoasand  pounds  gone  at  one 
blow,  his  plot  with  Gride  overset  at  the  very  moment  of  triumph,  his 
mfter  schemes  discovered,  himself  in  danger,  the  object  of  his  persecution 
and  Nicholas's  love,  his  own  wretched  boy  ;  everything  crumbled  and 
fiilien  upon  him,  and  he  beaten  down  beneath  the  ruins  and  groveUing 
in  the  dust. 

If  he  had  known  his  child  to  be  alive,  if  no  deceit  had  been  ever 
practised  and  he  had  grown  up  beneath  his  eye,  he  might  have  been  a 
careless,  indiflerent,  rough,  harsh  fiither — ^like  enough — ^he  felt  that ; 
bat  the  thought  would  come  that  he  might  liave  been  otherwise,  and 
that  his  son  might  have  been  a  comfort  to  him  and  they  two  happy 
together.  He  began  to  think  now,  that  his  supposed  death  and  his 
wife's  flight  had  had  some  share  in  making  him  the  morose,  hard  man 
he  was.  He  seemed  to  remember  a  time  when  he  was  not  quite  so 
rough  and  obdurate,  and  almost  thought  that  he  had  first  hated  Nicholas 
because  he  was  young  and  gallant,  and  perhaps  like  the  stripling  who 
had  brought  dishonour  and  loss  of  fortune  on  his  head. 

But  one  tender  thought,  or  one  of  natural  regret  in  that  whirlwind 
of  passion  and  remorse,  was  as  a  drop  of  calm  water  in  a  stormy  mad- 
dened sea.  His  hatred  of  Nicholas  had  been  fed  upon  his  own  defeat, 
nourished  on  his  interference  with  his  schemes,  fattened  upon  his  old 
defiance  and  success.  There  were  reasons  for  its  increase  ;  it  had  grown 
and  strengthened  gradually.  Now  it  attained  a  height  which  was  sheer 
wild  lunacy.  That  his  of  all  others  should  have  been  the  hands  to 
rescue  his  miserable  child,  that  he  should  have  been  his  protector  and 
faithful  firiend,  that  he  should  have  shown  him  that  love  and  tenderness 
which  from  the  wretched  moment  of  his  birth  he  had  never  known,  that 
he  should  have  taught  him  to  hate  his  own  parent  and  execrate  his  very 
name,  that  he  should  now  know  and  feel  all  this  and  triumph  in  the  recol- 
lection, was  gall  and  madness  to  the  usurer  s  heart.  The  dead  boy's 
love  for  Nicholas,  and  the  attachment  of  Nicholas  to  him,  was  insup- 
portable agony.  The  picture  of  his  death-bed,  with  Nicholas  at  his 
side  tending  and  supporting  him,  and  he  breathing  out  his  thanks,  and 
expiring  in  his  arms,  when  he  would  have  had  them  mortal  enemies 
and  hating  each  other  to  the  last,  drove  him  frantic.     He  gnashed  his 


teelli  and  smote  the  ur,  and  looking  wydiy  roand,  with  €jeB  irhieh 
gleamed  through  the  dartnMn^  cried  aloud : 

^'  I  am  trampled  down  and  rained.  The  wretch  told  ne  tme.  The 
wght  has  come.  Is  there  no  way  to  rob  them  of  farther  trinmph,  and 
spam  their  mercy  and  compassion  ?     Is  there  no  devil  to  hdp  mei* 

Swiftly  there  glided  again  into  hb  brain  the  figure  he  had  raiaed  that 
night.  It  seemed  to  lie  before  him.  The  head  was  covered  now.  So 
it  was  when  he  first  saw  it.  The  rigid,  upturned,  marble  feet  too,  h« 
remembered  welL  Then  came  before  him  the  pale  and  tvemhli]^ 
relatives  who  had  told  their  tale  upon  the  inquest — the  shridcs  i 
women — the  silent  dread  of  men — ^tbe  constematioa  and  disquiet — the 
victinry  achieved  by  that  heap  of  clay  which  with  one  motion  of  its 
hand  had  let  out  the  life  and  made  this  stir  among  them 

He  ^K>ke  no  more,  bat  after  a  pause  softly  groped  his  way  out  of 
the  room,  and  up  the  edioing  stairs — up  to  the  top— to  the  frooi  pnet 
—where  he  closed  the  door  behind  him,  and  remaine^U**— 

It  was  a  mere  lumber-room  now,  but  it  yet  contained  aa  old  dis- 
mantled bedstead :  the  one  on  which  his  son  had  slept,  lor  no  other 
had  ever  been  thero.  He  avoided  it  hastily,  and  sat  down,  as  tar  liem 
it  as  he  could. 

The  weakened  glare  of  the  lights  in  the  street  below,  shining  tfarw^ 
the  window  which  had  no  blind  or  curtain  to  intercept  it,  was  eneogfa 
to  show  the  character  of  the  room,  though  not  sufficient  folly  to  revni 
the  various  articles  of  lumber,  old  corded  trunks  and  broken  fumitaR, 
which  were  scattered  about.  It  had  a  shelving  roof ;  high  in  one  pert, 
and  at  another  descending  almost  to  the  floor.  It  was  towards  tJie 
highest  part  that  Ralph  airected  his  eyes,  and  upon  it  he  kept  then 
fixed  steadily  for  some  minutes,  when  ho  rose,  and  dragging  thither  m 
old  chest  upon  which  he  had  been  seated,  mounted  upon  it,  and  yt 
along  the  wall  above  his  head  with  both  hands.  At  lei]^gth  tbiej 
touched  a  large  iron  hook  firmly  driven  into  one  of  the  beamSk 

At  that  moment  he  was  interrupted  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door 
below.  After  a  little  hesitation  he  opened  the  vrindow,  and  denoaadfii 
who  it  was. 

^*  I  want  Mr.  Nlckleby,"  replied  a  voice. 

''What  with  him?" 

<'  That's  not  Mr.  Nickkby  s  voice  surely,"  me  the  rejoinder. 

It  was  not  like  it ;  but  it  was  Ralph  who  spoke,  and  so  he  said. 

The  voice  made  answer  that  the  twin  brothers  wished  to  know  whether 
the  man  whom  he  had  seen  that  night  was  to  be  detained,  and  that 
although  it  was  now  midnight  they  had  sent  in  their  anxiety  to  do  right 

^^  Yes,"  cried  Ralph,  '^  detain  him  till  to>morrow ;  then  let  then 
bring  him  here— him  and  my  nephew--and  come  themselves,  and  be 
sure  that  I  will  be  ready  to  receive  them." 

"  At  what  hour?"  asked  the  voice. 

'^  At  any  hour,"  replied  Ralph  fiercely.  '^  In  the  afternoon,  tell  them. 
At  any  hour — at  any  minute— all  times  will  be  alike  to  me." 

He  listened  to  the  man's  retreating  footsteps  until  the  sound  had 
passed,  and  then  gazing  up  into  the  sky  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  the 
same  black  cloud  that  had  seemed  to  follow  hkn  home,  and  whoch  now 
api>eared  to  hover  directly  above  the  house. 
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*'  I  know  its  meaning  now,"  he  muttered,  "  and  the  restless  nights, 
the  dreams,  and  why  I  have  quailed  of  late ; — all  pointed  to  this.  Oh ! 
if  men  bj  selling  their  own  souls  could  ride  rampant  for  a  term,  for 
how  short  a  term  would  I  barter  mine  to-night  !** 

The  sound  of  a  deep  bell  came  along  the  wind.     One. 

^^  Lie  on  !"  cried  the  usurer,  '^  with  your  iron  tongue;  ring  menrily 
for  births  that  make  expectants  writhe,  and  mairiages  that  are  made 
in  hell,  and  toll  ruefully  for  the  dead  whose  shoes  are  worn  already. 
Oall  men  to  prayers  who  are  godly  because  not  found  out,  and  ring 
cbimM  for  the  coming  in  of  OTery  year  that  brings  this  cuised  world 
nearer  to  its  end.  ^o  bell  or  book  for  me ;  throw  me  on  a  dunghill, 
and  let  me  rot  there  to  infect  the  air  !** 

With  a  wild  look  around,  in  which  frenzy,  hatred,  and  despair,  were 
horribly  mingled,  he  shook  his  clenched  hand  at  the  sky  above  him, 
li^hich  was  still  dark  and  threatening,  and  closed  the  window. 

The  rain  and  hail  pattered  against  the  glass,  the  chimneys  quaked 
and  rocked ;  the  crazy  casement  rattled  with  the  wind  as  thoudi  an 
impatient  hand  inside  were  striving  to  burst  it  open.  But  no  hand  was 
there,  and  it  opened  no  more. 


*'  How's  this  ?"  cried  one,  ^'  the  gentlemen  say  they  can't  make  any- 
body hear,  and  have  been  trying  these  two  hours  ?" 

^  And  yet  he  came  home  last  night,"  said  another,  ^'  for  he  spoke  to 
somebody  out  of  that  window  up  stairs."    ~ 

They  were  a  little  knot  of  men,  and,  the  window  being  mentioned, 
"went  out  in  the  road  to  look  up  at  it.  This  occasioned  their  observing 
that  the  house  was  still  close  shut,  as  the  housekeeper  had  said  she  had 
left  it  on  the  preyious  night,  and  led  to  a  great  many  suggestions,  which 
terminated  in  two  or  three  of  the  boldest  getting  round  to  the  back  and 
80  entering  by  a  window,  while  the  others  remained  outside  in  impatient 
expectation. 

They  looked  into  aH  the  rooms  below,  opening  the  sliutters  as  they 
went  to  admit  the  Aiding  light ;  and  still  finding  nobody,  and  every- 
thing quiet  and  in  its  place,  doubted  whether  they  should  go  farther. 
One  man,  however,  remarking  that  they  had  not  yet  been  into  the  garret, 
and  that  it  was  there  he  had  been  last  seen,  they  agreed  to  look  there 
too,  and  went  up  softly,  for  the  mystery  and  silence  made  them  timid. 

After  they  had  stood  for  an  instant  on  the  landing  eyeing  each  other, 
he  who  had  proposed  their  carrying  the  search  so  far  turned  the  handle 
of  the  door,  and  pushing  it  open  looked  through  the  chink,  and  fell 
back  directly. 

^*  It's  very  odd,"  he  whispered, "  he's  hiding  behind  the  door !  Look  l" 

They  pressed  forward  to  see,  but  one  among  them  thrusting  the 
others  aside  with  a  loud  exclamation,  drew  a  clasp  knife  from  his 
pocket  and  dashing  into  the  room  cut  down  the  body. 

He  had  torn  a  rope  from  one  of  the  old  trunks  and  hung  himself  on 
an  iron  hook  immediately  below  the  trap- door  in  the  ceiling — in  the 
very  place  to  which  the  eyes  of  his  sod,  a  lonely,  desolate,  little  creature, 
hai  so  often  been  directed  in  childish  terror  fourteen  years  before. 
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CHAPTER  LXIII. 

TAB  BROTHERS  CHEBRYBLB  MAKE  VARIOUS  DECLARATIONS  FOR  THEM- 
SELVES AND  OTHERS  ;  AND  TI.M  LINKINWATER  MAKES  A  DECLARATION 
FOR  HIMSELF. 

Some  weeks  had  passed,  and  the  first  shock  of  these  events  had  sub- 
sided. Madeline  had  been  removed ;  Frank  haid  been  absent ;  and 
Nicholas  and  Kate  had  begnn  to  try  in  good  earnest  to  stifle  their  own 
regrets,  and  to  live  for  each  other  and  for  their  mother,  who,  poor  lady, 
could  in  no  wise  be  reconciled  to  this  dull  and  altered  state  of  affairs, 
when  there  came  one  evening,  per  favour  of  Mr.  Linkin water,  an  invi- 
tation from  the  Brothers  to  dinner  on  the  next  day  but  one,  compre- 
heilding  not  only  Mrs.  Nickleby,  Kate,  and  Nicholas,  but  little  Miss 
La  Creevy,  who  was  most  particularly  mentioned. 

"  Now,  my  dears,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  when  they  had  done  be- 
coming honour  to  the  bidding,  and  Tim  had  taken  his  departure, ''  what 
does /Atf  mean?" 

^^  What  do  you  mean,  mother  V  asked  Nicholas,  smiling. 

"  I  say,  my  dear,"  rejoined  that  lady,  with  a  face  of  unfiithomable 
mystery,  "what  does  this  invitation  to  dinner  mean, — what  is  its 
intention  and  object  ?" 

"  I  conclude  it  means,  that  on  such  a  day  we  are  to  eat  and  drink  in 
their  house,  and  that  its  intent  and  object  b  to  confer  pleasure  uponns,** 
said  Nicholas. 
^  "  And  that's  all  you  conclude  it  is,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  yet  arrived  at  anything  deeper,  mother." 

**  Then  I'll  just  tell  you  one  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "  you'll  find 
yourself  a  little  surprised,  that's  all.  You  may  depend  upon  it  thai 
this  means  something  besides  dinner." 

"  Tea  and  supper,  perhaps,"  suggested  Nicholas. 

"  I  wouldn't  be  absurd,   my  ckar,  if  I  were  you,"  replied   Mi& 
Nickleby,  in  a  lofty  maimer,  "  because  it's  not  by  any  means  becoma^, 
and  doesn't  suit  you  at  all.    What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  the  Mi. 
Cheerybles  don't  ask  us  to  dinner  with  all  this  ceremony  for  nothlag. 
Never   mind,  wait  and  see.    You  won't  believe  anything  I   say,  ot 
course.     It's  much  better  to  wait,  a  great  deal  better,  it's  satisfactory 
to  all  parties,  and  there  can  be  no  disputing.     All  I  say  is,  remembCT 
what  I  say  now,  and  when  I  say  I  said  so,  don't  say  I  didn't." 

With  this  stipulation,  Mrs.  Nickleby,  who  was  troubled  night  and 
day  with  a  vision  of  a  hot  messenger  tearing  up  to  the  door  to  announce 
that  Nicholas  had  been  taken  into  partnership,  quitted  that  branch  of 
the  subject,  and  entered  upon  a  new  one. 

"  It's  a  very  extraordinary  thing,"  she  said,  "  a  most  extraordinaiy 
thing,  that  they  should  have  invited  Miss  La  Creevy.  It  quite  asto- 
nishes me,  upon  my  word  it  does.  Of  course  it's  very  pleasant  that 
she  should  be  invited,  very  pleasant,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  she'll 
conduct  herself  extremely  well ;  she  always  does.  It's  very  gratifying 
to  think  that  we  should  have  been  the  means  of  introducing  her  into 
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sach  Bocietf  9  and  Fm  qaite  glad  of  it,  quite  vejoioed,  for  she  certainly 
is  an  excee^ngly  well-behaved  and  good-natured  little  person.  I  could 
wish  that  some  friend  would  mention  to  her  how  very  badly  she  has 
her  cap  trimmed,  and  what  very  preposterous  bows  those  are,  but  of 
course  that's  impossible ;  and  if  she  likes  to  make  a  fright  of  herself, 
no  doubt  she  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  so.  We  never  see  ourselves— 
never  do  and  never  did — and  I  suppose  we  never  shall." 

This  moral  reflection  reminding  her  of  the  necessity  of  beins  pecu- 
liarly smart  upon  the  occasion,  so  as  to  counterbalance  Miss  La  Creevy, 
and  be  herself  an  e£Fectual  set-off  and  atonement,  led  Mrs.  Nickleby 
into  a  consultation  with  her  daughter  relative  to  certain  ribands,  gloves, 
sokd  trinimings,  which,  being  a  complicated  question,  and  one  of  para- 
moiunt  importance,  soon  routed  the  previous  one^  and  put  it  to  flight. 

The  great  day  arriving,  the  good  lady  put  herself  under  Kate's 
bands  an  hour  or  so  after  breakfiist,  and,  dr^sing  by  easy  stages,  com- 
pleted her  toilet  in  sufficient  time  to  allow  of  her  daughter's  making  hers, 
which  was  very  simple  and  not  very  long,  though  so  satisfactory  that  she 
had  never  appeared  more  charming  or  looked  more  lovely.  Miss  La 
Creevy,  too,  arrived  with  two  bandboxes  (whereof  the  bottoms  fell  out  as 
they  were  handed  from  the  coach^  and  something  in  a  newspaper,  which  a 
gentleman  had  sat  upon,  comingaown,  and  which  waa  obliged  to  be  ironed 
again  before  it  waa  fit  for  service.  At  last  everybody  was  dressed,  in- 
cluding Nicholas,  who  had  come  home  to  fetch  them,  and  they  went 
away  in  a  coach  sent  by  the  Brothers  for  the  purpose  :  Mrs.  Nickleby 
wondering  very  much  what  they  would  have  for  dinner,  and  cross- 
examining  Nicholas  as  to  the  extent  of  his  discoveries  in  the  morning, 
whether  he  had  smelt  anything  cooking  at  all  like  turtle,  and  if  not, 
what  he  had  smelt ;  and  diversifying  the  conversation  with  reminiscences 
of  dinners  to  which  she  had  gone  some  twenty  years  ago,  concerning 
which  she  particularized  not  only  the  dishes  but  the  guests,  in  whom 
her  hearers  did  not  feel  a  very  absorbing  interest,  as  not  one  of  them 
had  ever  chanced  to  hear  their  names  before. 

The  old  butler  received  them  with  profound  respect  and  many 
smiles,  and  ushered  them  into  the  drawing-room,  where  they  were 
received  by  the  Brothers  with  so  much  cordiality  and  kindness  that 
l^Irs.  Nickleby  was  quite  in  a  flutter,  and  had  scarcely  presence  of 
mind  enough  even  to  patronise  Miss  La  Creevy.  Kate  was  still  more 
aflected  by  the  reception,  for  knowing  that  the  Brothers  were  acquainted 
with  all  that  had  passed  between  her  and  Frank,  she  felt  her  position 
a  most  delicate  and  trying  one,  and  was  trembling  upon  the  arm  of 
Nicholas  when  Mr.  Charles  took  her  in  his,  and  led  her  to  another 
part  of  the  room. 

^^  Have  youseen  Madeline,  my  dear,"  hesaid,  ^'  since  sheleft  your  house  V* 

«  No,  Sir  ?"  replied  Kate.     "  Not  once." 

^  And  not  heard  from  her,  eh  ?  Not  heard  from  her  V* 

^^  I  have  only  had  one  letter,"  rejoined  Kate,  gently.  *'  I  thought 
tslie  would  not  have  forgotten  me  quite  so  soon." 

^  Ah  l"  said  the  old  man,  patting  -her  on  the  head  and  speaking  as 
affectionately  as  if  she  had  been  his  favourite  child.  ^'  Poor  dear ! 
what  do  you  think  of  this,  brother  Ned?    Madeline  has  only  written 
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to  her  once— only  onoe,  Ned,  and  she  didn't  think  she  would  baTe 
foi^otten  her  quite  ao  soon,  Ned." 

*'*  Oh  !  sad,  sad— yeiy  sad  !"  said  Ned. 

The  brothers  interchanged  a  glance,  and  looking  at  Kate  for  a  lifctk 
time  without  speaking,  shook  hands,  and  nodded  as  if  they  were  con- 
gratulating each  other  upon  something  Tery  delightful. 

**  Well,  well,''  said  brother  Charles,  '^go  into  that  room,  my  dear,  that 
door  yonder,  and  see  if  there's  not  a  letter  for  you  from  her.  I  think 
there's  one  upon  the  table.  You  needn't  hurry  back,  my  loYe,  if  there  is, 
for  we  don't  dine  just  yet,  and  there's  plenty  of  time^plenty  of  time." 

Kate  retired  as  she  was  directed,  and  brother  Charles  having  followed 
her  graceful  figure  with  his  eyes,  turned  to  Mrs.  Nickleby  and  said — 

^^  We  took  the  liberty  of  naming  one  hour  before  the  real  dinner- 
time, ma'am,  because  we  had  a  little  business  to  speak  about,  which 
would  occupy  the  interval.  Ned,  my  dear  fellow,  will  you  mention  wfast 
we  agreed  upon  ?  Mr.  Nickleby,  Sir,  have  the  goodness  to  follow  me.* 

Without  any  further  explanation,  Mrs.  Nickleby,  Miss  La  Oeerr, 
and  brother  Ned,  were  left  alone  together,  and  Nicholas  followed  hnAr 
Charles  into  his  private  room,  where  to  his  great  astonishme^  be 
encountered  Frank  whom  he  supposed  to  be  abroad. 

'^  Young  men,"  said  Mr.  Cheeryble,  "  shake  hands." 

^^  I  need  no  biddmg  to  do  that,"  said  Nicholas,  extending  his. 

'^  Nor  I,"  rejoined  Frank,  as  he  clasped  it  heartily. 

The  old  gentleman  thought  that  two  handsomer  or  finer  joom 
fellows  could  scarcely  stand  side  by  side  than  those  on  whom  he  looked 
with  so  much  pleasure.  Suffering  his  eyes  to  rest  upon  them  for  i 
short  time  in  silence,  he  said,  while  he  seated  himself  at  his  desk, 

<<  I  wish  to  see  you  friends— close  and  firm  friends-— 4Uid  if  I  thoaght 
you  otherwise,  I  should  hesitate  in  what  I  am  about  to  Ay.  Fruk, 
look  here.     Mr.  Nickleby,  will  you  come  on  the  other  sUH?" 

The  young  men  stepped  up  on  either  hand  of  brother  C^arles^  who 
produced  a  paper  from  his  desk  and  unfolded  it. 

^^  This,"  he  said,  "  is  a  copy  of  the  will  of  Madeline's  mftiwia/ 
-grandfather,  bequeathing  her  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  poBids» 
payable  either  upon  her  coming  of  age  or  marrymg.  It  would  appeaat 
that  this  gentleman,  angry  with  her  (his  only  relation)  because  she  woa&d 
not  pnt  herself  imder  his  protection,  and  detach  herself  from  the  society 
lof  her  father,  in  compliance  with  his  ropeated  overtures,  made  a  wifl 
leaving  this  property,  which  was  all  he  possessed,  to  a  charitable  insti- 
tution. He  would  seem  to  have  repented  this  determination,  however, 
for  three  weeks  afterwards,  and  in  the  same  month,  he  executed  this. 
By  some  fraud  it  was  abstracted  immediately  afler  his  decease,  aad 
the  other — the  only  will  found — was  proved  and  administered. 
Friendly  negotiations,  which  have  only  just  now  terminated,  have  been 
proceeding  since  this  instrument  came  into  our  hands,  and  as  thane  is 
no  doubt  of  its  authenticity,  and  the  witnesses  have  been  discovored 
(after  some  trouble),  the  money  has  been  refunded.  Madeline  has  there- 
fore obtained  her  right,  and  is,  or  will  be,  when  either  of  the  con- 
tingencies which  I  have  mentioned  has  arisen,  mistress  of  this  fortune: 
You  understand  me  ?" 
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Frank  replied  in  the  affirmaiiTe.  Nicholas,  who  oonld  not  tmet  him- 
self  to  speak  leet  his  voice  should  he  heurd  to  falter,  howed  his  head. 

**  Now,  Frank,"  said  the  old  eentleman,  *'  yon  were  the  immediate 
means  of  recoTcring  this  deed.  The  fortune  is  hut  a  small  one,  hut 
"we  loTe  Madeline,  and  such  as  it  is,  we  would  rather  see  you  allied  to 
her  with  that,  than  to  any  other  girl  we  know  who  has  three  times 
the  money.     Will  you  heoome  a  smtor  to  her  for  her  hand  ?" 

^  No,  Sir :  I  interested  myself  in  the  recovery  of  that  instmment^ 
believing  that  her  hand  was  already  pledged  to  one  who  has  a  thou- 
sand times  the  claims  upon  her  gratitude,  and,  if  I  ^nistake  not,  upon 
her  heart,  than  I  or  any  other  man  can  ever  urge.  In  this  it  seems  I 
judged  hastily." 

^^  As  you  always  do.  Sir,"  cried  brother  Charles,  utterly  forgetting 
his  assumed  dignity,  ^*  as  you  always  do.  How  dare  you  think, 
Frank,  that  we  would  have  you  mairy  for  money,'  when  youth,  beauty, 
and  every  amiable  virtue  and  excellence,  were  to  be  had  for  love  ?  How 
dared  you,  Frank,  go  and  make  loTe  to  Mr.  Nickleb/s  sister  without 
telling  us  first  what  you  meant  to  do,  and  letting  us  speak  for  you  V  > 

^<  I  hardly  dated  to  hope." 

^  You  hardly  dared  to  hope !  Then,  so  much  the  greater  reason  for 
havmg  our  assistance.  Mr.  Nickleby,  Sir,  Frank,  although  he  judged 
hastily,  judged  for  once  coirectly.  Madeline's  heart  if  occupied- 
give  me  your  hand,  Sir ;  it  is  occupied  by  you,  and  worthily  and 
naturally.  This  fortune  is  destined  to  be  yours,  but  you  have  a  greater 
fortune  in  her.  Sir,  than  you  would  have  in  money  were  it  forty  times 
told.  She  chooses  you,  Mr.  Nickleby.  She  chooses  as  we,  her  dearest 
friends,  would  have  her  choose.  Frank  chooses  as  we .  would  have 
him  choose.  He  should  have  your  sister's  little  hand.  Sir,  if  she  had 
refused  it  a  score*of  times — ay,  he  should,  and  he  shsJl !  You  acted 
nobly  not  knowing  our  sentiments,  but  now  you  know  them,  Sir,  and 
must  do  as  you  are  bid.  What !  You  are  the  children  of  a  worthy 
gentleman !  The  time  was,  Sir,  when  my  dear  brother  Ned  and  I 
were  two  poor  simple-hearted  boys,  wandering  almost  barefoot  to 
seek  our  fortunes ;  are  we  changed  in  anything  but  years  and  worldly 
drcumstances  since  that  time?  No,  God  forbid !  Oh,  Ned,  Ned,  Ned, 
what  a  happy  day  this  is  for  you  and  me ;  if  our  poor  mother  had 
only  lived  to  see  us  now,  Ned,  how  proud  it  would  have  made  her 
dear  heart  at  last !" 

Thus  apostrophised,  brother  Ned,  who  had  entered  with  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  and  who  had  been  before  tmobserved  by  the  young  men, 
darted  forward,  and  fairly  hugged  brother  Charles  in  his  arms. 

*'  Bring  in  my  little  Kate,"  said  the  latter,  after  a  short  sOenoe. 
'*  Bring  her  in,  Ned.  Let  me  see  Kate,  let  me  kiss  her.  I  have  a 
right  to  do  so  now ;  I  was  very  near  it  when  she  first  came ;  I  have 
o^^  been  very  near  it.  Ah  !  Did  you  find  the  letter,  my  bird  ?  Did 
you  find  Madeline  herself,  waiting  for  you  and  expecting  you  ?  Did 
you  find  that  she  had  not  quite  forgotten  her  fnend  and  nurse  and 
sweet  companion  ?  Why,  this  is  almost  the  best  of  all !" 

^  Come,  come,"  said  Ned,  ^'  Frank  will  be  jealous,  and  we  shall 
hove  some  cutting  of  throats  before  dinner." 

B  R  2 
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"  Then  let  him  take  her  away,  Ned,  let  him  take  her  away. 
Madeline's  in  the  next  room.  Let  all  the  lovers  get  out  of  the  way, 
and  talk  among  themselTes,  if  they^ve  anything  to  say.  Turn  'em  out, 
Ned,  every  one." 

Brother  Charles  began  the  clearanoe  by  leading  the  blushing  girl 
himself  to  the  door,  and  dismissing  her  with  a  kiss.  Frank  ivas  not 
very  slow  to  follow,  and  Nichoks  hi^  disappeared  first  of  alL  So  there 
only  remained  Mrs.  Nickleby  and  Miss  La  Greevy,  who  were  both 
sobbing  heartily ;  the  two  brothers,  and  Tim  Lmkinwater,  who  nftw 
came  in  to  shske  hands  with  everybody,  his  roond  face  all  radiant 
and  beaming  with  smiles. 

"  Well,  Tim  Linkinwater,  Sir,"  said  brother  CharleSi  who  was 
always  spokesman,  "^  now  the  young  folks  are  happy,  Sir." 

**  Yon  didn't  keep  'em  in  suspense  as  long  as  you  said  you  would, 
though,"  returned  Tim,  archly.  ''  Why,  Mr.  Niokleby  and  Mr.  Fiaak 
were  to  have  been  in  your  room  for  I  don't  know  bow  long;  aadl 
don't  know  what  yon  weren't  to  have  told  them  bef(«e  you  came  out 
with  the  truth." 

^^  Now,  did  you  ever  know  such  a  villain  as  tbii^Iifed  ?"  said  tie 
old  gentleman,  ^  did  you  ever  know  such  a  villainm$  Tim  Linkin- 
water ?  He  accusing  me  of  being  impatient,  and  he  tUppry  man  who 
has  been  wearying  us  morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  Herturing  us  for 
leave  to  go  and  tell  'era  what  waa  in  store,  l]^fbre  our  plans  were  half 
complete,  or  we  had  arranged  a  single  thing — a  treacheiV^us  dag !" 

«  So  he  is,  brother  Charles,"  returned  Ned,  "  Tim  is?'a  treacherous 
dog.  Tim  is  not  to  be  trusted.  Tim  is  a  wild  young  fellow — he  wants 
gravity  and  steadiness ;  he  must  sow  his  wild  oats,  and  ihm  perhaps 
he'll  become  in  time  a  respectable  member  of  society." 

This  being  one  of  the  standing  jokes  between  the  old  fdlows  nd 
Tim,  they  all  three  laughed  very  heartily,  and  might  have  laughed 
much  longer,  but  that  the  brothers  seeing  that  Mrs.  Nickleby  was 
labouring  to  express  her  feelings,  and  was  really  overwhelmed  by  the 
hajminess  of  the  time,  took  her  between  them,  and  led  her  from  the 
roGf^dpinder  pretence  of  having  to  consult  her  on  some  mosfc  impoztait 
arrangements. 

Now  Tim  and  Miss  La  Creevy  had  met  very  often,  and  had  alwajs 
been  very  chatty  and  pleasant  together — had  always  been  great  friends 
«-— and  consequently  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  Tim, 
finding  that  she  still  sobbed,  should  endeavour  to  console  her.  As  Miss 
rLa  Creevy  sat  on  a  large  old-fashioned  window-seat,  where  there  was 
ample  room  for  two,  it  was  also  natural  that  Tim  should  sit  down 
beside  her ;  and  as  to  Tim's  being  unusually  spruoe  and  particular  m 
bis  attire  that  day,  why  it  was  a  higb  festival  and  a  great  oocasiciD,a]id 
that  was  the  most  natural  thing  of  all. 

Tim  sat  down  beside  Miss  La  Creevy,  and  crossing  one  leg  over  the 
other  so  that  his  foot — ^he  had  very  comely  feet,  and  happooed  to  he 
wearing  the  neatest  shoes  and  black  silk  stockings  possible— should 
come  easily  within  the  range  of  her  eye,  said  in  a  soothing  way  •* 

"  Don't  cry." 

"  I  must,"  rejoined  Miss  La  Creevy. 
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«<  No  don't^"  said  Tim.    ^  Please  don't ;  pray  don't" 

**  I  am  80  happy !"  sobbed  the  little  woman. 

"  Then  laugh,"  said  Tim,  "  do  langh." 

What  in  tM  world  Tim  was  doing  with  his  ann  it  is  impossible  to 
conjecture,  but  he  knocked  his  elbow  a^inst  that  part  of  the  window 
irhich  was  quite  on  the  other  side  o£  Miss  La  Creevy ;  aad  it  is  ekar 
that  it  could  have  no  bnsiness  there. 

^  Do  lau^h,"  said  Tim,  «"  or  I'll  ery ." 

**Why  would  yon  cry?"  asked  Miss  La  Cieeivy,  smilkig. 

*^  Because  I'm  happy  too^"  saidTinu  ^^  We  aare  both  happy^  and  I 
sbotild  like  to  do  as  you  do." 

Sorely  thefe  never  was  a  man  who  £dgefcted  as  Tim  must  have  done 
thai,  for  he  knocked  the  window  again  almost  in  the  same  place— 
and  Miss  La  Creery  said  she  was  sure  he'd  break  it. 

^^  I  knew,"  said  Tim,  ^  that  yon  would  be  pleased  with  this  scene." 

^  It  was  yery  thonghtful  and  kind  to  remember  me,"  returned  Miss 
La  Oeevy.     <'  Nothing  could  have  delighted  me  half  so  much." 

Why  on  earth  shoim  Miss  La  Greevy  and  Tim  linkinwater  have 
said  all  this  in  a  whisper?  It  was  no  secret.  And  why  should  Tim 
linkinwater  hare  looked  so  hard  at  Miss  La  Greevy,  and  why  should 
Miss  La  Greevy  have  looked  so  hard  at  the  groimd  ? 
t  ^  It's  a  pleasant  thii^,"  said  Tim,  ^^  to  people  like  ns,  who  have 
passed  all  our  lives  in  tne  world  alone,  to  see  young  folks  that  we  are 
fond  of  Inronght  together  with  so  many  years  of  happiness  before  them*" 

**  Ah  ! "  cried  <he  little  woman  with  all  her  heart,  ^^  that  it  is  !" 

^Although,"  puiaued  Tim— ^^although  it  makes  one  feel  quite  solitary 
and  cast  away — now  don't  it  ?" 

Miss^La  Greevy  said  she  didn't  know.  And  why  should  she  say  she 
didn't  know  ?     Because  she  must  have  known  whether  it  did  or  not. 

^  It's  almost  enoo&:h  to  make  ns  eet  married  after  alL  isn't  it  ?  "  said 
Tim.  ^  *^ 

*'  Oh  nonsense  l**  replied  Miss  La  Greevy,  laughing,  ^^  we  are  too  old." 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  Tim,  ^^  we  are  too  old  to  l^  single-^why  shouldn't 


we  both  be  married  instead  of  sitting  through  the  long  vnnter  ev  pga 
by  our  solitary  firesides  ?  Why  shouldn't  we  make  one  fireside  of  it, 
and  marry  eaah  other  ?" 

"  Oh  Mr.  Imikinwater,  you're  joking !" 

^  No,  no,  I'm  not.  I'm  not  indeed,"  said  Tim.  ^^  I  will  if  you  will. 
Do,  my  dear." 

*^  It  would  make  people  laugh  so." 

^  Let  'em  h4|gh,"  cried  Tim,  stoutly,  ^  we  have  good  tempers  I  know, 
and  we'll  lau^  too.  Why  what  hearty  laughs  we  have  had  since  we've 
known  each  olllar." 

^'  So  we  have,"  cried  Miss  La  Greevy — ^giving  way  a  little,  as  Tim 
thought. 

^  It  has  been  the  happiest  time  in  all  my  life— at  leasts  away  from 
the  counting-honse  and  Gheeryble  Brotheis,"  said  Tim.  ^^  Do,  my 
dear.    Now  say  you  will." 

^No,  no,  we  mustn't  think  of  it,"  returned  Miss  1a  Greevy* 
«  What  would  the  Brothers  say  ?  " 
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^'  Why,  God  bless  your  soul !"  cried  Tim,  innocently,  ^  you  don't 
snpposo  I  should  think  of  such  a  thing  without  their  knowing  it!  Why 
they  left  us  here  on  purpose." 

^^  I  can  never  look  'em  in  the  hoe  again !"  exclaimed  MissLa  Creevj, 
faintly. 

^^  Come,"  sud  Tim,  ^  let's  be  a  comfortable  couple.  We  shall  live  in 
the  old  house  here,  where  I  have  been  for  four^and-forty  year ;  we  shall 
go  to  the  old  church,  where  I've  been  every  Sunday  morning  all  tbrougfa 
that  time ;  we  shall  have  all  my  old  friends  about  us — ^Dick,  the  ardi- 
way,  the  pump,  the  flower-pots,  and  Mr.  Frank's  childxen,  sad  Mr. 
Nickleby*s  children,  that  we  shall  seem  like  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother to.  Let's  be  a  comfortable  couple,  and  take  care  of  each  other, 
and  if  we  should  get  deaf,  or  lame,  or  blind,  or  bed-ridden,  how  glad 
we  shall  be  that  we  have  somebody  we  are  fond  of  always  to  talk  to  and 
sit  with !     Let's  be  a  comfortable  couple.    Now  do,  my  dear." 

Five  minutes  after  this  honest  and  straight-forwiurd  speech,  liitk 
Miss  La  Creevy  and  Tim  were  talking  as  pleasantly  as  if  they  hadbeeo 
married  for  a  score  of  years,  and  had  never  once  quarrelled  all  the  thne; 
and  five  minutes  after  that,  when  Miss  La  Creevy  had  bustled  out  to 
see  if  her  eyes  were  red  and  put  her  hair  to  rights,  Tim  moved  witki 
stately  step  towards  the  drawing-room  exclaiming  as  he  went,  "  There 
ant  such  another  woman  in  all  London — I  know  there  an't." 

By  this  time  the  apoplectic  butler  was  nearly  in  fits,  in  conaeqoenoe 
of  .the  unheard-of  postponement  of  dinner.  Nicholas,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  a  manner  which  every  reader  may  imagine  for  hraeif  or 
hersdf,  was  hurrying  down  stairs  in  obedience  to  bis  angry  waamn^ 
when  he  encount^rea  a  new  surprise. 

Upon  his  way  down,  he  overtook  in  one  of  the  passages  a  stnoga 
genteelly  dressed  in  black  who  was  also  moving  towards  the  dining- 
room.  As  he  was  rather  lame  and  walked  slowly  Nicholas  ling^ 
behind,  and  was  following  him  step  by  step,  wondering  who  he  ^ 
when  he  suddenly  turned  round  and  caught  him  by  both  hands. 

"  Newman  Noggs !"  cried  Nidiolas  joyfully. 

"  Ah !  Newman,  your  own  Newman,  your  own  old  faithful  Ne^an* 
My  dear  boy,  my  dear  Nick,  I  giveyou joy — ^health,  happiness,  every  to* 
ing.  I  can't  bear  it,  it's  too  much,  my  dear  boy— it  makes  a  child  of  me  T 

"Where  have  you  been?"  said  Nicholas,  "what  have  you  heai 
doing !  How  often  have  I  inquired  for  you,  and  been  told  that  I 
should  hear  before  long ! " 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  returned  Newman,  "  they  wanted  all  the  happi- 
ness to  come  together.    I've  been  helping  'em.     I — ^I— -look  at  me,  Nick, 
'  look  at  me." 

*' You  would  never  let  me  do  that,"  said  Nicholas  in  a  tone  of  gen"^ 
reproach. 

"  I  didn't  mind  what  I  vras  then.  I  shouldn't  have  had  the  heart 
to  put  on  gentleman's  clothes.  They  would  have  reminded  pie  of  wd 
times  and  made  me  miserable;  I  am  another  man  now,  I^ick.  ^f 
dear  boy,  I  can't  speak — don't  say  anything  to  me — don't  think  the 
worse  of  me  for  these  tears — you  don't  know  what  I  feel  to-day;  yo^ 
can't  and  never  will !"   ' 
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They  walked  in  to  dinner  arm-in-arm,  and  sat  dovm  side  by  side. 

Never  was  such  a  dinner  as  that  since  the  world  began.  There  was 
the  superannuated  bank  clerk  Tim  Linkmwater  s  mend,  and  there 
was  the  chubby  old  lady  Tim  Linkinwatei^s  sister,  and  there  was  so 
much  attention  from  Tim  Linkinwater's  sister  to  Miss  La  Creevy,  and 
there  were  so  many  jokes  from  the  superannuated  bank  clerk,  and  Tim 
Linkinwater  himself  was  in  such  tiptop  spirits,  and  little  Miss  La 
Creevy  was  in  such  a  comical  state,  that  of  themselves  they  would  have 
composed  the  pleasantest  party  conceivable.  Then  there  was  Mrs. 
Nickleby  so  grand  and  complacent,  Madeline  and  Kate  so  blushing  and 
beautiful,  Nicholas  and  Fnmk  so  devoted  and  proud,  and  all  four  so 
silently  and  tremblingly  happy — there  was  Newman  so  subdued  yet 
80  overjoyed,  and  there  were  the  twin  Brothers  so  delighted  and  inter- 
changing such  looks,  that  the  old  servant  stood  transfixed  behind  his  mas- 
ter's chair  and  felt  his  eyes  grow  dim  as  they  wandered  round  the  table. 

When  the  first  novelty  of  the  meeting  had  worn  off,  and  they  began 
truly  to  feel  how  happy  they  were,  the  conversation  became  more 

feneral  and  the  harmony  and  pleasure  if  possible  increased.  The 
brothers  were  in  a  perfect  ecstacy,  and  their  insisting  on  saluting  the 
ladies  all  round  before  they  would  permit  them  to  retire,  gave  occasion 
to  the  superannuated  bank  clerk  to  say  so  many  good  thm^s  that  he 
quite  outshone  himself  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy  of  numour. 

^  Kate,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  taking  her  daughter  aside 
directly  they  got  up  stairs,  "  you  don't  really  mean  to  tell  me  that 
this  is  actually  true  about  Miss  La  Creevy  and  Mr.  Linkinwater  ?" 

**  Indeed  it  is,  mama/' 

"Why  I  never  heard  such  a  thing  in  my  life !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

"Mr.  Linkinwater  is  a  most  excellent  creature,"  reasoned  Kate, 
**  and  for  his  age,  quite  young  still." 

"For  his  age,  my  dear !"  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "yes;  nobody 
says  anything  against  him,  except  that  I  think  he  is  the  weakest  and 
inoet  foolish  man  I  ever  knew.  It's  her  age  I  speak  of.  That  he 
should  have  gone  and  offered  himself  to  a  woman  who  must  be — ab, 
half  as  old  a^in  as  I  am,  and  that  she  should  have  dared  to  accept 
him !     It  don  t  signify,  Kate ; — I'm  disgusted  with  her ! " 

Shaking  her  head  very  emphatically  indeed,  Mrs.  Nickleby  swept 
away ;  and  all  the  evening,  in  the  midst  of  the  merriment  and  enjoy- 
ment that  ensued,  and  in  which  with  that  exception  she  freely  parti- 
cnpated,  conducted  herself  towards  Miss  La  Creevy  in  a  stately  and 
distant  manner,  designed  to  mark  her  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  her 
conduct,  and  to  signify  her  extreme  and  cutting  disapprobation  of  the 
misdemeanour  she  had  so  flagrantly  committed. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

AN  OLD   ACQUAINTANCE   IS  RECOGNISED   UNDER   MELANCHOLY  CIRCUM- 
STANCES,  AND   DOTHEBOYS  HALL   BREAKS   UP   FOR   EVER. 

Nicholas  was  one  of  those  whose  joy  is  incomplete  unless  it  is  shared 
by  the  friends  of  adverse  and  less  fortunate  days.  Surrounded  by  every 
fascination  of  love  and  hope,  his  warm  heart  yearned  towards  plain 
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John  Browdie.  fie  remembered  their  first  meeting  with  a  smile,  and 
their  seoomd  with  a  tear ;  saw  poor  £bnike  onoe  again  with  the  bundle 
on  his  shoulder  trudging  patiently  by  his  side,  and  heard  the  honest 
Yorkshireman's -rough  words  of  encouragement  as  he  left  them  on  their 
road  to  Lcmdon. 

Madeline  and  he  sat  down  Tery  many  times,  jointly  to  produce  a 
letter  which  should  acquaint  John  at  full  length  with  his  altered  fortunes, 
and  assure  him  of  his  friendship  and  gratitude.  It*so  happened,  how- 
oyer,  that  the  letter  could  nerer  be  written.  Although  they  applied 
themselves  to  it  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  it  chanced  that 
they  ulvrKys  fell  to  talking  about  something  else,  and  when  Nicholas 
tried  it  by  himself,  he  found  it  impossible  to  write  one  half  of  what  he 
wished  to  say,  or  to  pen  anything,  indeed,  which  on  re-perusal  did 
not  appear  cold  and  unsatisfactory  compared  with  what  he  had  in  his 
mind.  At  last,  after  going  on  thus  from  day  to  day,  and  reproacfaii^ 
himself  more  and  more,  he  resolved  (the  more  rokdily  as  Madeline 
strongly  urged  him)  to  make  a  hasty  trip  into  Yorkshire,  and  present 
himself  before  Mr.  and  Bfrs.  Browdie  without  a  word  of  notice. 

Thus  it  was  that  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  one  evening,  he 
and  Kate  found  themselves  in  the  Saracen  s  Head  booking-office,  securing 
a  place  to  Ghreta  Bridge  by  the  next  morning's  coach.  They  had  to  go 
westward  to  procure  some  little  necessaries  for  his  journey,  and  as  it 
was  a  fine  night,  they  agreed  to  vralk  there  and  ride  home. 

The  place  they  had  just  been  in  called  up  so  many  recollections,  and 
Kate  had  so  many  anecdotes  of  Madeline,  and  Nicholas  so  many  anec- 
dotes of  Frank,  and  each  was  so  interested  in  what  the  other  said,  and 
both  were  so  happy  and  confiding,  and  had  so  much  to  talk  about,  that 
it  was  not  until  they  had  plunged  for  a  full  half  hour  into  that  labyrinth 
of  streets  which  lies  between  Seven  Dials  and  Soho  vnthout  emerging 
into  any  lar^e  thoroughfare,  that  Nicholas  began  to  think  it  just  pos- 
siUe  they  might  have  lost  their  viray. 

The  possibility  was  soon  converted  into  a  certainty,  for  on  looking 
about,  and  walking  first  to  one  end  of  the  street  and  then  to  the  other, 
he  could  find  no  land-nuu>k  he  could  recognise,  and  was  fain  to  turn 
back  again  in  quest  of  some  place  at  which  he  could  seek  a  direction. 

It  was  a  by-street,  and  there  was  nobody  about,  or  in  the  few  vn^tched 
shops  they  passed.  Making  towards  a  faint  gleam  of  light,  which 
streamed  across  the  pavement  from  a  cellar,  Nicholas  was  about  to 
descend  two  or  three  steps  so  as  to  render  himself  visible  to  those  bdow 
and  make  his  inquiry,  when  he  was  arrested  by  a  loud  noise  of  scolding 
in  a  woman's  voice. 

"  Oh  come  away ! "  said  Kate, "  they  are  quarrelling.  You'll  be  hurt." 

*^  Wait  one  instant,  Kate.  Let  us  hear  if  there's  anything  the  matter,** 
returned  her  brother.     "  Hush ! " 

"  You  nasty,  idle,  vicious,  good-for-nothing  brute,"  cried  the  woman, 
stamping  on  the  ground,  <^  why  don't  you  turn  the  mangle  ?  " 

^'  So  1  am,  my  life  and  soul ! "  replied  a  man's  voice.  *'  I  am  always 
turning,  I  am  perpetually  turning,  like  a  demd  old  horse  in  a  demnition 
milL   My  life  is  one  demd  horrid  grind ! " 

"  Then  why  don't  you  go  and  list  for  a  soldier  ?  *'  retorted  the  woman, 
"  you're  welcome  to." 
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^  For  a  soldier ! "  cried  the  man.  ^'  For  a  soldier !  Woald  his  joy 
and  gladness  see  him  in  a  coarse  red  coat  -mih  a  little  tail  ?  Wonld  she 
hear  of  his  being  slapped  and  beat  by  drummers  demnebly  ?  Would 
she  have  him  fire  off  real  guns,  and  hare  his  hair  cut  and  his  whiskers 
sfaayed,  and  his  eyes  turned  right  and  left,  and  his  trousers  pipe- 
clayed?" 

*^  Dear  Nicholas,"  whispered  Kate,  *^you  don't  know  ^o  that  is. 
It's  Mr.  Mantalini  Tarn  confident." 

^^  Do  make  sure ;  peep  at  hun  while  I  ask  the  way,"  said  Nicholas. 
**  Come  down  a  step  or  two— come." 

Drawing  her  after  him,  Nicholas  crept  ^down  the  steps  and  looked 
into  a  small  boarded  cellar.  There,  amidst  clothes-baskets  and  clothes, 
stripped  to  his  shirt-sleeves,  but  wearing  still  an  old  patched  pair  of 
pantaloons  of  superlative  make,  a  once  brilUant  waistcoat,  and  moustache 
and  whiskers  as  of  yore,  but  lacking  their  lustrous  dye^— 4here,  endea- 
vouring to  mollify  the  wrath  of  a  buxom  female,  the  proprietress  of  the 
oonoern,  and  grinding  meanwhile  as  if  for  very  life  at  the  mangle,  whose 
creaking  noise,  mingled  with  her  shrill  tones,  appeared  almost  to  deafen 
hinl— there  was  the  graceful,  elegant,  fascinating,  and  once  dashing 
Mantalini. 

««  Oh  you  false  traitor  ! "  cried  the  lady,  threatening  personal  violence 
en  Mr.  Mantatini's  face. 

**  False !  Oh  dem  !  Now  my  soul,  my  gentle,  captivating,  bewitch- 
ing, and  most  demnebly  enslaving  chick*a-biddy,  be  cahn,"  said  Mr. 
Mantalini,  humbly. 

"  I  won't ! "  screamed  the  woman.     "  I'll  tear  your  eyes  out !" 

^*  Oh !    What  a  demd  savage  lamb !  "  cried  Mr.  Mantalini. 

**  You're  never  to  be  trusted,"  screamed  the  woman,  **  you  were  out 
all  day  y^estcrday,  and  gallivanting  somewhere  I  know — ^you  know  you 
were.  Isn't  it  enough  that  I  paid  two  pound  fourteen  for  you,  and  took 
yon  out  of  prison  and  let  yon  live  here  like  a  gentleman,  but  must 
you  go  on  like  this :  breaking  my  heart  besides  ?  " 

^' I  will  never  break  its  heart,  I  will  be  a  good  boy,  and  never  do  so 
any  more ;  I  will  never  be  naughty  again ;  I  beg  its  little  pardon," 
said  Mr.  Mantalini,  dropping  the  handle  of  the  mangle,  and  folding  his 
palms  together,  *'  it  is  all  up  with  its  handsome  friend,  he  has  gone  to 
the  demnition  bow-wows.  It  will  have  pity  ?  it  will  not  scratch  and 
claw,  but  pet  and  comfort  ?     Oh,  demmit." 

Yery  little  affected,  to  judge  from  her  action,  by  this  tender  appeal, 
the  lady  was  on  the  point  of  returning  some  angry  reply,  when 
Nicholas,  raising  his  voice,  asked  his  way  to  Piccadilly. 

Mr.  Mantalini  turned  round,  caught  sight  of  Kate,  and,  without 
another  word,  leapt  at  one  bound  into  a  bed  which  stood  behind  the  door, 
and  drew  the  counterpane  over  his  face,  kicking  meanwhile  convulsively. 

^*  Demmit,"  he  cried,  in  a  suffocating  voice,  ^*  it's  little  Nickleby  1 
Shut  the  door,  put  out  the  candle,  turn  me  up  in  the  bedstead ;  oh, 
dem,  dem,  dem !" 

The  woman  looked  first  at  Nicholas,  and  then  at  Mr.  Mantalini,  as 
if  uncertain  on  whom  to  visit  this  extraordinary  behaviour,  but  Mr. 
Mantalini  happening  by  ill  luck  to  thrust  his  nose  from  under  the  bed- 
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clothes,  in  hia  anxiety  to  ascertain  whether  the  visitors  were  gone,  she 
suddenly,  and  with  a  dexterity  whicli  could  only  have  been  acquired 
by  long  practice,  flung  a  pretty  heavy  clothes-basket  at  him,  with  so  good 
an  aim  that  he  kicked  more  violently  than  before,  though  witiioat 
venturing  to  make  any  effort  to  disengage  hb  head,  which  waa  quite 
extinguished.  Thinking  this  a  favourable  opportunity  for  departing 
before  any  of  the  torrent  of  her  wrath  dischareed  itself  upon  him,  Nichobs 
hurried  Kate  off,  and  left  the  unfortunate  siubject  of  this  unexpected  re- 
cognition to  explain  his  conduct  as  he  best  could. 

The  next  morning  he  began  his  journey.  It  was  now  cold,  winter 
weather,  forcibly  recalling  to  his  mind  under  what  circumstances  he  had 
first  travelled  that  road,  and  how  many  vicissitudes  and  changes  he 
had  since  undergone.  He  was  alone  inside  the  greater  part  of  the  way, 
and  sometimes,  when  he  had  fallen  into  a  doze,  and,  rousing  bimadf, 
looked  out  of  the  window,  and  recognised  some  place  which  he  weD 
remembered  as  having  passed  either  on  his  journey  down,  or  in  the 
long  walk  back  with  poor  Smike,  he  could  hudly  believe  but  that  all 
which  had  since  happened  had  been  a  dream,  and  that  they  were  still 
plodding  wearily  on  towards  London,  with  the  world  before  them. 

To  render  these  recollections  the  more  vivid,  it  came  on  to  snow  as 
night  set  in,  and  passing  though  Stamford  and  Grantham,  and  by  the 
little  alehouse  where  he  had  heard  the  story  of  the  bold  Baron  of  Orog- 
swig,  everything  looked  as  if  he  had  seen  it  but  yesterday,  and  not  even  a 
flake  of  the  white  crust  upon  the  roofs  had  melted  away.  Encouraging 
the  train  of  ideas  which  flocked  upon  him,  he  could  almost  peisuade 
himself  that  he  sat  again  outside  the  coach,  with  Squeers  and  the  boyB, 
that  he  heard  their  voices  in  the  air,  and  that  he  felt  again,  but  VTitih  a 
mingled  sensation  of  pain  and  pleasure  now,  that  olct  sinking  of  the 
heart  and  longing  after  home.  While  he  was  yet  yielding  himaelf  up 
to  these  fancies  he  fell  asleep,  and,  dreaming  of  Madeline,  rorgot  them. 

He  slept  at  the  inn  at  Greta  Bridge  on  the  night  of  his  arrival,  and, 
rising  at  a  very  early  hour  next  mombg,  walked  to  the  market  town, 
and  inquired  for  John  Browdie's  house.  John  lived  in  the  outskirts 
now  he  was  a  family  man,  and,  as  everybody  knew  him,  Nicholas  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  a  boy  who  undertook  to  guide  him  to  his  residoice. 

Dismissing  his  guide  at  the  gate,  and  in  his  impatience  not  even  stop- 
ping to  admire  the  thriving  look  of  cottage  or  garden  either,  Nicholas 
made  his  way  to  the  kitchen  door,  and  knocked  lustily  with  his  stick. 

^'  Halloa  I"  cried  a  voice  inside,  ^'  waat  be  the  matther  noo  ?  Se  the 
toon  a-fire  ?     Ding,  but  thou  mak'est  noise  eneaf !" 

With  these  words  John  Browdie  opened  the  door  himself,  and  opoiing 
his  eyes  too  to  their  utmost  width,  cried,  as  he  clapped  his  hands  to- 
gether and  burst  into  a  hearty  roar, 

^'  £cod,  it  be  the  godfeyther,  it  be  the  godfeyther  !  Tilly,  here  be 
Misther  Nickleby.  Gi'  us  thee  bond,  mun.  Coom  awa',  coom  awa*. 
In  wi'  un,  doon  beside  the  fire ;  tak'  a  soop  o'  thot.  Dinnot  say  a  word 
till  thou'st  droonk  it  a',  oop  wi'  it,  mun.  Ding !  but  I'm  reeght  glod  to 
see  mee. 

Adapting  his  action  to  his  text,  John  dragged  Nicholas  into  the  kitchen, 
forced  him  down  upon  a  huge  settle  beside  a  blazing  fire,  poured  out 
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from  an  enormoos  bottle  about  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  spirits,  thirst 
it  into  his  hand,  opened  his  mouth  and  threw  back  his  head  as  a 
sign  to  him  to  drink  it  instantly,  and  stood  with  a  broad  grin  of 
welcome  overspreading  his  great  red  face,  like  a  jolly  giant. 

*'  I  might  ha'  knowa'd,"  said  John,  ^'  that  nobody  but  thou  would  ha' 
coom  wi  sike  a  knock  as  yon.  Thot  was  the  wa'  thou  knocked  at 
schoolmeasther's  door  eh  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha !  But  I  say — waa't  be  a'  this 
aboot  schoolmeasther  V 

**  You  know  it  then  ?"  said  Nicholas. 

<'  They  were  talking  aboot  it  doon  toon  last  neeght,"  replied  John, 
*'  but  neane  on  'em  seemed  quite  to  un'erstan  it  loike." 

^  After  various  shillings  and  delays,"  said  Nicholas,  ^'  he  has  been 
sentenced  to  be  transported  for  seven  years,  for  being  in  the  unlawful 
possession  of  a  stolen  will ;  and  after  that,  he  has  to  suffer  the  conse- 
quence of  a  conspiracy." 

**  Whew !"  cried  John,  "  a  conspiracy !  Soomat  in  the  pooder  plot 
•wa'— eh  ?    Sooma't  in  the  Guy  Faurx  line  ?" 

*^  No,  no,  no,  a  conspiracy  connected  ¥rith  his  school ;  111  explain  it 
presently." 

^^Thot's  reeght!"  said  John,  <<  explain  it  arter  breakfast,  not  noo, 
for  thou  bees't  hoongry,  and  so  am  I ;  and  Tilly  she  roun'  be  at  the 
bottom  o'  a'  explanations,  for  she  says  thot's  the  mutual  confidence. 
Ha,  ha,  ha !    Ecod  it's  a  room  start  is  the  mutual  confidence !" 

The  entrance  of  Mrs.  Browdie  with  a  smart  cap  on  and  very  many 
apoloffies  for  their  having  been  detected  in  the  act  of  breakfasting  in 
the  kitchen,  stopped  John  in  his  discussion  of  this  grave  subject,  and 
hastened  the  breiJ^fast,  which  being  composed  of  vast  mounds  of  toast, 
new-laid  eggs,  boiled  ham,  Yorkshire  pie,  and  other  cold  substantial 
(of  which  heavy  relays  were  constantly  appearing  from  another  kitchen 
under  the  direction  of  a  very  plump  servant),  was  admirably  adapted  to 
the  cold  bleak  morning,  and  received  the  utmost  justice  from  all  parties. 
At  last  it  came  to  a  close,  and  the  fire  which  had  been  lighted  in  the 
best  parloiu*  having  by  this  time  burnt  up,  they  adjourned  thither  to 
hear  what  Nicholas  had  to  tell. 

Nicholas  told  them  all,  and  never  was  there  a  story  which  awakened 
so  many  emotions  in  the  breasts  of  two  eager  listeners.  At  one  time 
honest  John  groaned  in  sympathy,  and  at  another  roared  with  joy ;  at 
one  time  he  vowed  to  go  up  to  London  on  purpose  to  get  a  sight  of  the 
Brothers  Cheeryble,  and  at  another  swore  that  Tim  Linkinwater 
should  receive  such  a  ham  by  coach,  and  carriage  free,  as  mortal  knife 
had  never  carved.  When  Nicholas  began  to  describe  Madeline,  he  sat 
with  his  mouth  wide  open  nudging  Mrs.  Browdie  from  time  to  time, 
and  exclaiming  under  his  breath  that  she  must  be  '^  raa'ther  a  tidy  sort," 
and  when  he  heard  at  last  that  his  young  friend  had  come  down  pur- 
posely to  communicate  his  good  fortune,  and  to  convey  to  him  all  those 
assurances  of  friendship  which  he  could  not  state  with  sufficient  warmth 
in  writing — ^that  the  only  object  of  his  journey  was  to  share  his  happi- 
ness with  them,  and  to  tell  them  that  when  he  was  married  they  must 
cKmie  up  to  see  him,  and  that  Madeline  insisted  on  it  as  well  as  ho-~ 
John  could  hold  out  no  longer,  but  after  looking  indignantly  at  his  wife 
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and  demanding  to  know  what  she  was  whimperkig  for,  diewhlscQai- 
sleeve  oyer  hk  eyes  and  blubbered  oatright. 

^'Telle'e  waa't  thongh,"  said  John  serioasty,  when  a  great  deilki 
been  said  on  both  sides,  *'  to  return  to  sdioohneasther :  if  tfak  kki 
aboot  'un  has  reached  scfao<d  to-day,  the  old  'ooman  wem't  have  a  ivboie 
boan  in  her  boddy,  nor  Fanny  ndiher/ 

"  Oh  John  !*  cried  Mrs.  Browdie. 

'^  Ah !  and  Oh  f  ohn  agean,"  replied  the  Yorkshiremaa.  ^I  dimoi 
know  what  they  lads  mightn't  do.  When  it  firrt  got  aboot  that 
schoolmeasther  was  in  trouble,  soom  feythers  and  moothers  seot  and 
took  their  young  chaps  awa'.  If  them  as  is  teft  should  know  wuts 
coom  tiy'un,  there'll  be  sike  a  revolution  and  rebel  I— Ding  I  Bat  I 
think  they'll  a'  gang  daft,  and  spill  bluid  like  waiher !" 

Tn  iact  John  JBrowdie's  apprehensions  were  so  strong  thai  be  deter- 
mined to  ride  over  to  the  school  without  delay,  and  invited  Nichohito 
accompany  him,  which  however  he  declined,  pleading  that  his  pieBence 
might  perhaps  aggravate  the  bitterness  of  their  adversity. 

''  Thot's  true !"  said  John,  <«  I  should  ne'er  ha'  thought  o'  thot" 

"  I  must  return  to-morrow,"  said  Nicholas,  ''  but  I  mean  to  dine 
with  you  to-day,  and  if  Mrs.  Browdie  can  give  me  a  bed-—" 

"  Bed !"  cried  John,  "  I  wish  thou  could'st  sleep  in  fewer  bed«  ai 
once.  Ecod  thou  should'st  have  'em  a'.  Bide  till  I  coom  l)ack,  w'j 
bide  till  I  coom  back,  and  ecod  we'll  mak'  a  day  of  it." 

Giving  his  wife  a  hearty  kiss,  and  Nicholas  a  no  less  heariy  M« 
of  the  hand,  John  mounted  hia  horse  and  rode  off:  leaviiig  lin^ 
Browdie  [to  apply  herself  to  hospitable  prepoiations,  and  bis  jw^ 
friend  to  stroll  about  the  neighbourhood,  and  revisit  spots  which  ^ven 
rendered  familiar  to  him  by  many  a  miserable  association. 

John  cantered  away,  and  arriving  at  Dotheboys  Hall  tied  his  horse  to 
a  gate  and  made  his  way  to  the  schoolroom  door,  which  he  found  locked 
on  the  inside,  A  tremendous  noise  and  riot  arose  firom  within,  aod 
applying  his  eye  to  a  convenient  crevice  in  the  wall,  he  did  not  wmaa 
long  in  ignorance  of  its  meaning. 

The  news  of  Mr.  Squeers's  downfall  had  reached  DotheboyB;  tn» 
was  quite  clear.  To  all  appearance  it  had  very  recently  become  known 
to  t]ie  young  gentlemen,  for  the  rebellion  had  just  broken  out. 

It  was  one  of  the  brimstone-and-treacle  mornings,  and  Mrs.  Sqnecrt 
had  entered  school  according  to  custom  with  the  large  bowl  and  spooDj 
followed  by  Miss  Squeers  and  the  amiable  TVackfoini,  who  during  hfi 
father's  absence  had  taken  upon  him  such  minor  branches  of  the  execu- 
tive as  kicking  the  pupils  with  his  nailed  boots,  pulling  the  hair  <» 
some  of  the  smaller  boys,  pinchingthe  others  in  aggravating  places,  andren- 
dering  himself  in  various  similar  ways  a  great  comfort  and  happiness  to 
his  mother.  Their  entrance,  whether  by  premeditation  or  a  sininltJUi^ 
ous  impulse,  was  the  signal  of  revolt.  While  one  detachment  ^^^^ 
to  the  door  and  locked  it,  and  another  mounted  upon  the  desks  toa 
forms,  the  stoutest  (and  consequently  the  newest)  boy  seised  *^®  ?"* 
and  confronting  Mrs.  Squeers  with  a  stem  countenance,  snatched  «» 
her  cap  and  beaver- bonnet,  put  it  on  his  own  head,  anned  him- 
self with  the  wooden   spoon,  and  bade   her,  on  pain  of  death,  p 
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down  upon  Her  knees,  and  take  a  dose  directly.  Before  that  estimable 
lady  could  recover  herself  or  offer  the  slightest  retaliation,  she  was 
forced  into  a  kneeling  posture  by  a  crowd  of  shouting  tormentors,  and 
compelled  to  swallow  a  spoonful  of  the  odious  mixture,  rendered  more 
than  usually  savoury  by  the  immersion  in  the  bowl  of  Master  Wack- 
ford's  head,  whose  ducking  was  entrusted  to  another  rebel.  The  success 
of  this  first  achievement  prompted  the  malicious  orowd,  whose  faces 
'were  clustered  together  in  every  variety  of  lank  andr  half-starved  ugli- 
ness, to  further  a^s  of  outrage.  The  leader  was  insisting  upon  Mrs. 
Sqneers  repeating  her  dose.  Master  Squeers  was  nadergoinff  anothw 
dip  in  the  treacle,  and  a  violent  assault  had  been  commenced  on  Miss 
Squeers,  when  John  Browdie,  bursting  open  the  door  with  one  vigor- 
ous kick,  rushed  to  the  rescue.  The  shouts,  screams,  groans,  hoots, 
and  clapping  of  hands,  suddenly  ceased,  and  a  dead  silence  ensued. 

^'  Ye  be  noioe  chaps,"  said  John,  looking  steadily  round.  ^^  What's 
to  do  here,  thou  yoong  dogs  T' 

^  Sqneers  is  in  prison,  and  we  are  going  to  run  away  T  cried  a 
acate  of  shrill  voices.     "  We  won't  stop,  we  won't  stop !" 

^*  Weel  then,  dinnot  stop,"  replied  John,  *'  who  waants  thee  to  stop  ? 
JBoon  awa'  loike  men,  but  dinnot  hurt  the  women." 

^  Hurrah !"  cried  the  shrill  voices,  more  shrilly  still. 

"  Hunrah !"  repeated  John.  "  Weel,  hurrah  loike  men  too.  Noo 
then,  look  out.     Hip— hip-^hip— hurrah !" 

"  Hnrxah !"  cried  the  voices. 

*^  Hurrah  agean,"  said  John.     **  Looder  still." 

The  boys  obeyed. 

*^  Anoother  !"  said  John.  ^^  Dinnot  be  afeard  on  it.  Let's  have  a 
good  'un." 

"  Hurrah  !" 

**  Noo  then,"  said  John,  "  let's  have  yan  more  to  end  wi*,  and  then 
coot  off  as  quick  as  you  loike.  Tak'  a  good  breath  noo — Squeers  be  in 
jail — ^the  school's  brokken  oop — ^it's  a'  ower — past  and  gane — think  o' 
thot,  and  let  it  be  a  hearty  'un.     Hurrah  !" 

Such  a  cheer  arose  as  the  walls  of  Dotheboys  Hall  had  never  echoed 
before,  and  were  destined  never  to  respond  to  again.  When  tlie 
sound  had  died  away  the  school  was  empty,  and  of  the  busy  noisy 
crowd  which  had  peopled  it  but  five  minutes  before,  not  one  remained. 

^'  Yery  well,  Mr.  Browdie  i"  said  Miss  Squeers,  hot  and  flushed 
from  the  recent  encounter,  but  vixenish  to  the  last ;  '^  you've  been  and 
excited  our  boys  to  run  away.  Now  see  if  we  don  t  pay  you  out  for 
that,  8b !  If  my  pa  is  unfortunate  and  trod  down  by  henemies,  we're 
not  going  to  be  basely  crowed  and  conquered  over  by  you  and  Tilda." 

"  Noa !"  replied  John  bluntly,  "  thou  bean't.  Tak'  thy  oath  o'  thot. 
Think  betther  o'  ns,  Fanny.  I  tell'ee  both  that  I'm  glod  the  auld 
man  has  been  caught  out  at  last — dom'd  glod — ^but  ye'll  sooffer  eneaf 
wi'out  any  crowin'  fira'  me,  and  I  be  not  the  mun  to  crow  nor  be  Tilly 
the  lass,  so  I  tell'ee  flat.  More  than  thot,  I  tell'ee  noo,  that  if  thou 
need'st  friends  to  help  thee  awa'  from  this  place— dinnot  turn  up  tliy 
nose,  Fanny,  thou  may  st — ^thou'lt  foind  Tilly  and  I  wi'  a  thout  o' 
old  times  aboot  us,  ready  to  lend  thee  a  bond.    And  when  I  say  thot, 
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dinnot  think  I  be  asheamed  of  waa*t  I'to  deane,  for  I  sayagetn, 
Hurrah !  and  dom  the  schoolmeasther— 4here  T ; 

His  parting  words  concluded,  John  Browdie  strode  heavily  oat,  re- 
mounted his  nag,  put  him  once  more  into  a  smart  canter,  and,  caroUiag 
lustily  forth  some  fragments  of  an  old  song,  to  which  the  horse's  hoo&mg 
a  merry  accompaniment,  sped  back  to  his  pretty  wife  and  to  Nicholas. 

For  some  days  afterwards  the  neighbouring  country  was  ovemm 
with  boys,  who,  the  report  went,  had  been  secretly  furnished  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Browdie,  not  only  with  a  hearty  meal  of  bread  and  meat,  bat 
with  sundry  shillings  and  sixpences  to  help  them  on  their  way.  To  this 
rumour  John  always  returned  a  stout  denial,  which  he  acoompanied, 
however,  with  a  lurking  grin,  that  rendered  the  suspicious  doabtfol, 
and  fuUy  confirmed  all  previous  believers  in  their  opinion. 

There  were  a  few  timid  young  children,  who,  miserable  as  they  had 
been,  and  many  as  were  the  tears  they  had  shed  in  the  wretched  school, 
still  knew  no  other  home,  and  had  formed  for  it  a  sort  of  attachmeuft, 
which  made  them  weep  when  the  bolder  spirits  fled,  and  cling  to  it  as  a 
refuge.  Of  these,  some  were  found  crying  under  hedges  and  in  snch 
places,  frightened  at  the  solitude.  One  had  a  dead  bird  in  a  little  cage ; 
he  had  wandered  nearly  twenty  miles,  and  when  his  poor  fiivoiirite 
died,  lost  courage,  and  lay  down  beside  him.  Another  was  diaoovered 
in  a  yard  hard  by  the  school,  sleeping  with  a  dog,  who  bit  at  tho€Q 
who  came  to  remove  him,  and  licked  the  sleeping  child's  pale  Ikce. 

They  were  taken  back,  and  some  other  stragglers  were  recovered,  but 
by  d^^rees  they  were  claimed,  or  lost  again;  and  in  course  of  time 
Dotheboys  Hall  and  its  last  breaking  up  l)egan  to  be  forgotten  by  tiie 
neighbours,  or  to  be  only  spoken  of  as  among  the  things  that  had  been. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

CONCLUSION. 

When  her  term  of  mourning  had  expired,  KCadeline  gave  her  hsad 
and  fortune  to  Nic|^olas,  and  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  time 
Kate  became  Mrs.  Frank  Cheeryble.  It  was  expected  that  Tim  Unkni- 
water  and  Miss  La  Creevy  would  have  made  a  third  couple  oa  the 
occasion,  but  they  declined,  and  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards  went 
out  together  one  morning  before  breakfast,  and  cominc  back  with  merry 
faces,  were  found  to  have  been  quietly  married  that  day. 

The  money  which  Nicholas  acquired  in  right  of  his  wife  he  invested 
in  the  firm  of  Cheeryble  Brothers,  in  which  Frank  had  become  a  partner. 
Before  many  years  elapsed,  the  business  began  to  be  carried  on  in  tiie 
names  of  "  Cheeryble  and  Nickleby,"  so  that  Mrs.  Niddeb/s  prophetic 
anticipations  were  realised  at  last. 

The  twin  brothers  retired.  Who  needs  to  be  told  that  they  wers 
happy  ?  They  were  surrounded  by  happiness  of  their  own  creation, 
and  lived  but  to  increase  it. 

Tim  Linkinwater  condescended,  after  much  entreaty  and  brow- 
beating, to  accept  a  share  in  the  house,  but  he  could  never  be  prevailed 
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upon  to  suffer  the  publication  of  his  name  as  a  partner,  and  always 
persisted  in  the  punctual  and  regular  discharge  of  his  clerkly  duties. 

He  and  his  wife  lived  in  the  old  house,  and  occupied  the  very  bed- 
chamber in  which  he  had  slept  for  four-and-forty  years.  As  his  wife 
grew  older,  she  became  even  a  more  cheerful  and  light-hearted  little 
creature ;  and  it  was  a  common  saying'^among  their  friends,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  say  which  looked  the  happier — Tim  as  he  sat  calmly 
smiling  in  his  elbow-chair  on  one  side  of  the  fire,  or  his  brisk  little 
wife  chatting  and  laughing,  and  constantly  bustling  in  and  out  of  hers, 
on  the  other. 

Dick,  the  blackbird,  was  removed  from  the  counting-house  and  pro- 
moted to  a  warm  comer  in  the  common  sitting-room.  Beneath  his  cage 
hung  two  miniatures,  of  Mrs.  Linkinwater's  execution :  one  representing 
herself  and  the  other  Tim,  and  both  smiling  very  hard  at  all  beholders. 
Tim's  head  being  powdered  like  a  twelfth  cake,  and  his  spectacles  copied 
with  ffreat  nicety,  strangers  detected  a  close  resemblance  to  him  at  the 
first  ^ance,  and  this  leading  them  to  suspect  that  the  other  must  be 
his  wife,  and  emboldening  them  to  say  so  without  scruple,  Mrs.  Linkin- 
water  grew  very  proud  of  these  achievements  in  time,  and  considered 
them  among  the  most  successful  likenesses  she  had  ever  painted.  Tim 
had  the  profoundest  faith  in  them  likewise,  for  upon  this,  as  upon  all 
other  snbjectSy  they  held  but  one  opinion,  and  if  ever  there  were  a 
^*  comfordible  couple  "  in  the  world,  it  was  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Linkinwater. 

Ralph  having  died  intestate,  and  having  no  relations  but  those  ¥rith 
whom  he  had  lived  in  such  enmity,  they  would  have  become  in  legal 
course  his  heirs.  But  they  coidd  not  bear  the  thought  of  grow- 
ing rich  on  money  so  acquired,  and  felt  as  though  they  could  never  hope 
to  prosper  with  it.  They  made  no  claim  to  his  wealth  ;  and  the  riches 
for  which  he  had  toiled  all  his  days,  and  burdened  his  soul  with  so 
many  evil  deeds,  were  swept  at  last  into  the  coffers  of  the  state,  and 
no  man  was  the  better  or  the  happier  for  them. 

Arthur  Gride  was  tried  for  the  unlawful  possession  of  the  will,  which 
he  had  either  procured  to  be  stolen,  or  dishonestly  acquired  and  retained 
by  other  means  as  bad.  By  dint  of  an  ingenious  counsel,  and  a  legal 
flaw,  he  escaped,  but  only  to  imdergo  a  worse  punishment ;  for  some 
years  afterwards  his  house  was  broken  open  in  the  night  by  robbers, 
tempted  b^  the  rumours  of  his  great  wealth,  and  he  was  found  horribly 
murdered  m  his  bed. 

Mrs.  Sliderskew  went  beyond  the  seas  at  nearly  the  same  time  as 
Squeers,  and  in  the  course  of  nature  never  returned.  Brooker  died 
penitent.  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  lived  abroad  for  some  years,  courted 
and  caressed,  and  in  hi^h  repute  as  a  fine  dashing  fellow ;  and  ulti* 
mately,  returning  to  this  country,  was  thrown  into  jail  for  debt,  and 
there  perished  miserably,  as  such  high,  noble  spirits  generally  do. 

The  first  act  of  Nicholas,  when  he  became  a  rich  and  prosperous 
merchant,  was  to  buy  his  father's  old  house.  As  time  crept  on,  and 
there  came  gradually  about  him  a  group  of  lovely  children,  it  was 
altered  and  enlarged,  but  none  of  the  old  rooms  were  ever  pulled  down, 
no  old  tree  was  rooted  up,  nothing  with  which  there  was  any  associa- 
tion of  bygone  times  was  ever  removed  or  changed. 
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Within  a  stone's-throw  was  another  letreat,  enlirened  hj  childien's 
pleasant  voices  too,  and  here  was  Kate,  with  many  new  cares  and  occa- 
pations,  and  many  new  faces  courting  her  sweet  smile  (and  one  so  like 
her  owB,  that  to  her  mother  she  seemed  a  child  aeain),  the  same  true 
gentle  creature,  the  same  fond  sister,  the  same  in  we  love  of  all  about 
her,  as  in  her  ffirlish  days. 

Mrs.  Nickleoy  lived  sometimes  with  her  daughter,  and  sometimes 
with  her  son,  accompanying  one  or  other  of  them  to  London  at  those 
periods  when  the  cares  of  business  obliged  both  £unilies  to  reside  there, 
and  always  preserving  a  great  appearance  of  dignity,  and  relating  her 
experiences  (espeotally  on  points  connected  with  the  management  vaA 
bringing-up  of  children)  with  much  solemnity  and  importance.  It 
was  a  very  long  time  before  she  could  be  induced  to  rec^ye  Mrs. 
Linkinwater  into  favour,  and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  she  e?er 
thoroughly  forgave  her. 

There  was  one  grey-haired,  quiet,  harmless  gentleman,  who,  winter 
and  summer,  lived  in  a  little  cottage  hard  by  Nicholas's  house,  and 
when  he  was  not  there,  assumed  the  superint^dence  of  affairs.  His 
chief  pleasure  and  delight  was  in  the  children,  with  whom  he  was  a 
child  himself,  and  master  of  the  revels.  The  little  people  could  do 
nothing  without  dear  Newman  Noggs. 

The  grass  was  green  above  the  dead  boy's  grave,  and  trodden  by  feet 
so  small  and  light,  that  not  a  daisy  drooped  its  head  beneath  their 
pressure.  Through  all  the  spring  and  summer-time,  garlands  of  fresh 
flow^s  wreathed  by  infant  liands  rested  upon  the  stone,  and  when  the 
children  came  to  change  them  lest  they  should  wither  and  be  pleasant 
to  him  no  longer,  their  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  they  spoke  low  and 
softly  of  their  poor  dead  cousin. 


THE  END. 
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